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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, June 13, 1966. 


Ordered,—That Bill C-190, An Act to amend the Bank of Canada Act, be 
referred to the Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs. 


THURSDAY, October 6, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the following Bills be referred to-the Standing Committee 
on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs: 


Bill C-223, An Act respecting Savings Banks in the Province of Quebec. 
Bill C-222, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 


Monpay, October 17, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic 
Affairs be authorized to sit while the House is sitting during consideration of 
Bills S-16, C-190, C-222 and C-223. 


TUESDAY, October 25, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic 
Affairs be authorized to engage the services of counsel, accountants and such 
other clerical and technical personnel as may be deemed necessary by the 
Committee during consideration of Bills C-190, C-222 and C-223. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 


lv 


REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


FRIDAY, October 14, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs has the 
honour to present its 
TWELFTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to sit while the House is 
sitting during consideration of Bills S-16, C-190, C-222 and C-223. 


HERB GRAY, 


Chairman. 
(Concurred in October 17, 1966.) 


THURSDAY, October 20, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs has the 
honour to present its 
THIRTEENTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to engage the services 
of counsel, accountants and such other clerical and technical personnel as may 
be deemed necessary by the Committee during consideration of Bills C-190, 
C-222 and C-223. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HERB GRAY, 


Chairman. 
(Concurred in October 25, 1966.) 


WEDNESDAY, November 23, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs has the 
honour to present its 
SIXTEENTH REPORT 


Your Committee notes that the authority to carry on the business of banking 
by the chartered banks under the Bank Act and by the savings banks under the 
Quebec Savings Banks Act will expire on the first day of December, 1966, unless 
extended by Parliament. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that it is not possible to complete its 
examination of the two bills to revise these Acts, namely Bills C-222 and C-223, 
before that date and respectfully requests that Parliament extend the authority 
under the present Acts for a period of four months to the first day of April, 1967, 
or such later date as it may consider appropriate. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HERB GRAY, 


Chairman, 
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WEDNESDAY, March ist, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs has the 
honour to present its 


TWENTY-FIRST REPORT 
Pursuant to its Orders of Reference your Committee has considered the 
following Bills: 
Bill C-190, An Act to amend the Bank of Canada Act 
Bill C-222, An Act respecting Banks and Banking 
Bill C-223, An Act respecting Savings Banks in the Province of Quebec. 


Your Committee has agreed to report Bill C-190, An Act to amend the Bank 
of Canada Act, without amendment. 


Your Committee has agreed to report Bill C-222, An Act respecting Banks 
and Banking, with amendments. 


Your Committee has agreed to report Bill C-223, An Act respecting Savings 
Banks in the Province of Quebec, with amendments. 


Your Committee has ordered a reprint of Bills C-222 and C-223 embodying 
the amendments adopted by the Committee. 


A further report, setting forth the above-mentioned amendments to Bills 
C-222 and C-223, and other comments, is being prepared and will be presented 
as soon as possible. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence relating to these Bills 
will be tabled. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HERB GRAY, 
Chairman. 


THURSDAY, March 9, 1967 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs has the 
honour to present its 


TWENTY-SECOND REPORT 


In its Twenty-first Report to the House, presented March 1, 1967, your 
Committee reported Bill C-190 without amendment. At the same time Bills 
C-222 and C-223 were reported with amendments. 


Because of the time element, it was not then possible to set forth the 
amendments in detail; they were, however, included in the reprints of Bills 
C-222 and C-223, as ordered by the Committee. 


Your Committee held 79 meetings from October 25, 1966 to February 28, 
1967, and heard the following witnesses (listed in order of appearance before 
the Committee): 

Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks (later Special Adviser, 
Department of Finance) 
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Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Parliamentary Counsel 


Mr. 
Mr. 


J. W. Ryan, Department of Justice 
Louis Rasminsky, Governor of the Bank of Canada 


The Canadian Bankers’ Association: 


Mr. S. T. Paton, President, CBA 

Mr. Léo Lavoie, Vice-President, CBA 

Mr. J. H. Coleman, Vice-President, CBA 

Mr. W. T. G. Hackett, Chairman, CBA Bank Act Revision Committee 
Mr. R. M. MacIntosh, Joint General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia 


Mr. G. R. Sharwood, Deputy Chief General Manager, Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce 


Mr. W. J. Dixon, Deputy General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia 

Mr. E. Cate, Q.C., Solicitor for CBA 

Mr. F. L. Rogers, Chairman, CBA Economists Committee 

Mr. B. W. Powers, General Manager (Administration), Bank of 
Montreal 

Mr. René Leclerc, General Manager, La Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale 

Mr. Gilles Mercure, Assistant General Manager, La Banque Provin- 
ciale du Canada 


Mr. J. F. Duffy, Superintendent, Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce 


. J. Douglas Gibson, former Executive Vice-President, Bank of Nova 


Scotia and former member of the Royal Commission on Banking 
and Finance 


. G. Arnold Hart, President, Bank of Montreal 
. W. Earle McLaughlin, Chairman and President, The Royal Bank of 


Canada 


. J. W. Powell, President, RoyNat Limited 
. Louis Hébert, President, La Banque Canadienne Nationale 
. H. H. Binhammer, Associate Professor of Political and Economic 


Science, Royal Military College 


. David W. Slater, Professor of Economics, Queen’s University 

. E. P. Neufeld, Professor of Economics, University of Toronto 

. Jacob S. Ziegel, Professor of Law, McGill University 

. R. Caterina, Associate Professor, Accounting and Finance, Carleton 


University 


. E. P. C. Burke, General Manager, The Canadian Credit Men’s Asso- 


ciation 


. W. E. Scott, Assistant Inspector General of Banks (later Inspector 


General of Banks) 


. Joseph Pope, Mr. R. G. D. Lafferty, Mr. Terry Howes, Mr. Frank 


O’Hearn, Mr. Melvin Rowatt, Mr. Harry H. Hallatt 
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The Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 
Mr. David Kirk, Executive Secretary 

CUNA International Inc.: Messrs. Robert J. Ingram, A. R. Glen, W. 
Moxon, A. W. Wagar and L. R. Tendler 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada: 
Mr. Robert P. MacFadden, President 
Mr. James S. Rockefeller, Chairman 
Mr. Stewart B. Clifford, Executive Vice-President and General Man- 
ager 
Mr. André Bachand, Director , 
Mr. Kenneth B. Palmer, Q.C., Director 
Mr. Henry Harfield, Counsel to First City National Bank 


A Group of Twelve Trust Companies: 
Mr. Sinclair M. Stevens, President, York Trust and Savings Corpora- 


tion 

Mr. H. Soule, Q.C., President, Hamilton Trust and Savings Corpora- 
tion ; 

Mr. Léo Sauvé, General Manager, Lincoln Trust and Savings 
Company 


Mr. Jarvis Freedman, President, Rideau Trust Company 

Mr. John Burnett, Secretary, Lincoln Trust and Savings Company 

Mr. Stewart Ripley, Executive Vice-President, Metropolitan Trust - 
Company 

Mr. K. L. Cunningham, Managing Director, District Trust Company 


Mr. James E. Coyne, President, Bank of Western Canada 


Mr. Sinclair M. Stevens, President, British International Finance (Can- 
ada) Limited 


The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Finance 


Assisting the Committee as economists were Mr. Denis Baribeau, B.Comm., 
M.A., and Miss M. R. Prentis, B.Sc. (Econ.). 


Noting the desirability of increasing competition in the banking industry 
through the establishment of more chartered banks, your Committee recom- 
mends that the rules of the House be amended to make it possible for the House 
to come to a prompt decision on applications for bank charters after reasonable 
debate, provided that before a final decision is made, the applications be refer- 
red to the Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs for 
detailed study. 


Your Committee recognizes the value of regular, complete decennial revi- 
sions of the Bank Act, the Bank of Canada Act and the Quebec Savings Banks 
Act, but believes that these should not prevent this Committee carrying out 
special studies on subjects related to these Acts and amendments being made 
to them from time to time if such should become necessary in the interval. 


Your Committee has commenced some studies with regard to the desir- 
ability or otherwise of the establishment in Canada of agencies of foreign 
banks. However, it has not been able to complete these studies in the time 
available and requests authority to pursue these studies further. 
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Your Committee recommends that the Canadian Bankers’ Association Act 
be amended to permit those financial institutions who presently have access 
to the clearing system only through the intermediary of a chartered bank to 
participate directly in the system on an equitable basis. 

Your Committee recommends that the supporting services for this and 
other Standing Committees be expanded to meet the volume of work presently 
being carried out by them, such expansion to include 

(a) more prompt translation of briefs and proposed amendments, 
(b) faster printing of Committee proceedings, 


(c) authority to hire expert staff in advance of the formal referral to 
the Committee of major legislation or special areas of study. 


Your Committee now reports the amendments to the above-mentioned 
Bills as follows: 


Amendments to Bill C-222, An Act respecting Banks and Banking: 


Clause 4 


Strike out clause 4 and substitute therefor the following: 
“4. This Act applies to each bank named in Schedule A and does 
not apply to any other bank.” 


Clause 6 


Strike out clause 6 and substitute therefor the following: 
“6. Subject to this Act, 

(a) if Parliament sits on at least twenty days during the month of 
June, 1977, the bank may carry on the business of banking until 
the first day of July, 1977, and no longer, and 

(b) if Parliament does not sit on at least twenty days during the month 
of June, 1977, the bank may carry on the business of banking until 
the sixtieth sitting day of Parliament next thereafter, and no 
longer.” 


Clause 11 
In subclause (3) strike out lines 43 and 44 on page 7 and substitute there- 
for the following: 
“scription, give his post office address, and this shall appear in the stock 
books in connec-” 


Clause 12 


(a) In subclause (1) strike out line 22 on page 8 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“poration as the place where the head office of the bank is to be situated, 
at such time and at” 
(b) In subclause (3) strike out the word “and” in line 37 on page 8, and 
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(c) In subclause (3) strike out line 40 on page 8 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“meeting of the shareholders, and 
(d) appoint two persons having the qualifications specified in subsec- 
section (1) of section 63, but not being members of the same firm, 
to be the auditors of the bank until the first annual general meeting 
of the shareholders,” 


Clause I8 
In subclause (6) strike out line 18 on page 14 and substitute therefor the 
following: 
“(a) he is a director of a bank to which the Quebec Savings Banks Act 
applies or of a company incorporated” 


Clause 26 
Strike out lines 10 and 11 on page 17 and substitute therefor the follow- 
ing: 
“meeting of directors, and a summary thereof for a period of twelve 
months ending not earlier than sixty days before the notice showing the 
total” 


Clause 29 
Strike out lines 13 and 14 on page 18 and substitute therefor the follow- 
ing: 
“current loans to any person that are included in the latest return made 
by the bank to the Minister under section 103 and the aggregate amount 
of which exceeds one-tenth of one per cent of the” 


Clause 33 


(a) Strike out line 45 on page 20 and substitute therefor the following: 


“section 53 or subsection (2) of section 56 be accepted by the bank; 
and”; and 


(b) Strike out line 51 on page 20 and substitute therefor the following: 
“fix a date, not earlier than the thirtieth day after the day on” 


Clause 35 


Strike out lines 40 and 41 on page 21 and substitute therefor the following: 


“give his post office address and this shall appear in the stock books in 
connection with” 


Clauses 34 to 36 
(a) Renumber subclauses (1) and (2) of clause 34 on page 21 as clauses 
34 and 35, respectively: 


(b) Strike out line 15 on page 21 and substitute therefor the following: 
“disposal of shares under section 34 exceeds the price per”; 
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(c) Renumber clause 35, as amended, on page 21, as clause 36; 

(d) Strike out the reference to section 33 or 34 in line 36 on page 21 and 
substitute therefor “sections 33 to 35,”; and 

(e) Strike out clause 36 on page 21. 


Clause 51 


In subclause (1) strike out line 15 on page 27 and substitute therefor the 
following: 
“mission in accordance with the claim; but nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to prevent the bank from refusing to record or give 
effect to a transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such 
documentary or other evidence of or in connection with the transmis- 
sion as it may deem requisite.” 


Clause 52 
(a) Strike out line 32 on page 27 and substitute therefor the following: 

“right, but does not include an official or corporation per-”; 

(b) Strike out the word “or” in line 51 on page 28, strike out paragraph 
(f) on page 29 and substitute therefor the following: 

““(f) both shareholders are agents of Her Majesty in right of Canada or 
officials or corporations performing on behalf of Her Majesty in such 
right a function or duty in connection with the administration, man- 
agement or investment of any fund or moneys referred to in clause 
(B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph (a) of subsection (1); 

(g) both shareholders are agents of Her Majesty in right of the same 
province or officials or corporations performing on behalf of Her 
Majesty in right of that province a function or duty in connection 
with the administration, management or investment of any fund or 
moneys referred to in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph 
(a) of subsection (1); or 

(h) both shareholders are associated within the meaning of Bee aoe 
(a) to (g) with the same shareholder,”; and 

(c) Strike out line 41 on page 29 and substitute therefor the following: 


“virtue of paragraph (h) of subsectior (2) by”. 


Clause 53 
Strike out line 21 on page 30 and substitute therefor the following: 


“of a share of the capital stock of the bank to any person, including 
without restricting the generality of the foregoing, an official or corpo- 
ration mentioned in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph (a) of 
subsection (1) of section 52,” 


Clause 54 
In subclause (3) strike out line 21 on page 33 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


S. . . . ° ° ° . 99 
“(c) an official or corporation administering, managing or investing 
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Clause 56 


(a) In subclause (2) strike out lines 15 to 24, inclusive, on page 36 and 
substitute therefor the following: 

““(2) Where more than twenty-five per cent of the issued and out- 
standing shares of the capital stock of the bank were held on the 22nd 
day of September, 1964, in the name or right of or for the use or benefit 
of any one non-resident, the bank, so long as the total number of shares 
of -the capital stock of the bank held by non-residents exceeds twenty- 
five per cent of the total number of issued and outstanding shares of the 
capital stock of the bank, 


(a) shall refuse to allow a transfer of a share of the capital stock 
of the bank to a non-resident to be made or recorded in a reg- 
ister of transfers of the bank unless the transfer is from a non- 
resident to any associates of the non-resident; and 


(b) shall not accept a subscription for a share of the capital stock 
of the bank by a non-resident; 
but if at any time after the 22nd day of September, 1964, there is no one 
person in whose name or right or for whose use or benefit more than ten 
per cent of the issued and outstanding shares of the capital stock of the 
bank are held, this subsection ceases thereafter to have any force or 
effect.” 
(b) In subclause (7) strike out line 21 on page 38 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“(b) an official or corporation administering, managing or investing” 


Clause 60 


In subclause (2) strike out paragraph (c) and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“(c) a statement of accumulated appropriations for losses of the bank 
for the financial year, showing the information in the form specified 
in Schedule P and such additional information and particulars as 
in the opinion of the directors are necessary to present fairly the 
amount of appropriations available to meet losses other than those 
for which specific provisions have been made.” 


Clause 63 


(a) Strike out subclause (12) and substitute therefor the following: 


(12) The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders on the 
statement of assets and liabilities, the statement of revenue, expenses 
and undivided profits and the statement of accumulated appropriations 
for losses of the bank to be submitted by the directors under section 60.” 


(b) In subclause (13) strike out lines 45 and 46 on page 43 and sub- 
stitute therefor the following: 
“end of the financial year, its revenue, expenses and undivided profits 


for the year and its accumulated appropriations for losses for the year, 
and shall include such’’ 
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(c) In subclause (17) at the end of line 22 on page 44 add the following: 
“but this subsection does not apply in the case of a corporation con- 
trolled by the bank that carries on its operations in a country other 
than Canada if the law of that country makes provision with respect 
to auditors.” 


Clause 64 
Strike out subclauses (6) to (9) and substitute therefor the following: 


“(6) The Inspector shall be paid a salary fixed by the Governor 
in Council on the recommendation of the Minister and shall be an officer 
of the Department of Finance, but the provisions of the Public Service 
Employment Act do not apply to him. 


(7) The Inspector and any person temporarily performing the duties 
of the Inspector shall not borrow money from a bank unless he has first 
informed the Minister in writing of his intention to do so. 


(8) Such other officers and employees as are necessary for the 
proper conduct of the duties of the Inspector shall be appointed in the 
manner authorized by law.” 


Clause 72 


(a) Strike out lines 11 and 12 on page 48 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“the average during any month than an’; 


(b) Renumber subclauses (3) to (6), inclusive, on pages 48 and 49 as 
subclauses (4) to (7) inclusive; and 


(c) Immediately after line 31 on page 48 add the following: 

(3) Notwithstanding subsection (1), the cash reserve to be main- 
tained by the bank pursuant to subsection (1) in any month following 
the twelfth month after the coming into force of this Act shall, if so 
required by the Bank of Canada, be not less on the average during each 
of the two separate periods comprised of the first fifteen days of that 
month and the remaining days of that month than the amount specified 
in subsection (1); and in the event of such a requirement, the Bank of 
Canada shall make its requirement apply generally to all banks, give 
written notice of its action specifying the months to which the require- 
ment applies, publish such notice forthwith in the Canada Gazette and 
mail a copy of the notice to all banks not less than thirty days before 
the first day of the first of the months so specified, and may, at any time 
by advice notified in the same manner, reduce in number the months to 
which the requirement applies.” and 

(d) Strike out lines 7 and 8 on page 49 and substitute therefor the fol- 
lowing: 
“any month mentioned in subsection (1) or (4) or any period men- 
tioned in subsection (3)” 
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Clause 75 


(a) In subclause (1) strike out line 8 on page 51 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
‘negotiable instruments, coin, gold and silver”; 


(b) In subclause (2) strike out the figure “1967” in line 16 on page 52 
and substitute therefor the figure ‘1972’; 


(c) In subclause (3) strike out lines 25 and 26 on page 52 and substitute 
therefor the following: 
“Canada or of an equity of redemption therein or of an assignment of 
or mortgage on the interest of a lessee thereof, the amount’. 


(d) In subclause (4) strike out lines 49 to 52, inclusive, on page 52 and 
substitute therefor the following: 

“real or immovable property in Canada comprising existing buildings 
that are used, or buildings in the process of construction that are to be 
used, to the extent of at least one-half of the floor space thereof, as 
private dwellings either by the owners or by lessees under leases for 
terms of at least one month, other than loans or advances made or 
guaranteed under any Act of the Parliament of Canada other than this 
Act, shall not exceed the lesser of” 


Clause 76 


(a) Strike out lines 41 to 49, inclusive, on page 53 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“76. (1) Except as provided in this section, the bank shall not 
own shares of the capital stock of 


(a) a Canadian corporation, other than a trust or loan corporation, 


(i) in any number that would, under the voting rights attached 
to the shares owned by the bank, permit the bank to vote more 
than fifty per cent of the total votes that could, under the 
voting rights attached to all the shares of the corporation 
issued and outstanding, be voted by the holders thereof, in any 
ease where the total amount paid or agreed to be paid by the 
bank for such of the shares of the corporation as have voting 
rights attached thereto, is five million dollars or less, or 

(ii) in any other case, in any number that would, under the voting 
rights attached to the shares owned by the bank, permit the 
bank to vote more than ten per cent of the total votes that 
could, under the voting rights attached to all the shares of 
the corporation issued and outstanding, be voted by the holders 
thereof; 


or 


(b) a trust or loan corporation in any number that would, under the 
voting rights attached to the shares owned by the bank, permit the 
bank to vote more than ten per cent of the total votes that could, 
under the voting rights attached to all the shares of the trust or 
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loan corporation issued and outstanding, be voted by the holders 
thereof; 
and any such shares in excess of the maximum number prescribed by 
this subsection owned by the”; 


(b) Strike out lines 3 to 16, inclusive, on page 54 and substitute therefor 


the following: 


““(2) Except as provided in this section, the bank shall not own 
shares of the capital stock of a foreign corporation in any number 
that would, under the voting rights attached to the shares owned by 
the bank, permit the bank to vote more than ten per cent of the total 
votes that could, under the voting rights attached to all the shares of 
the foreign corporation issued and outstanding, be voted by the holders 
thereof, if the foreign corporation owns shares of the capital stock of 


(a) a Canadian corporation, other than a trust or loan corporation, 
(i) in any number that would, under the voting rights attached 


to the shares owned by the foreign corporation and the bank, 
if any, permit the foreign corporation, or the foreign corpora- 
tion and the bank, to vote more than fifty per cent of the total 
votes that could, under the voting rights attached to all the 
shares of the Canadian corporation issued and outstanding, be 
voted by the holders thereof, in any case where the total 
amount paid or agreed to be paid by the foreign corporation 
and the bank for such of the shares of the Canadian corpora- 
tion as have voting rights attached thereto, is five million 
dollars or less, or 


(ii) in any other case, in any number that would, under the voting 


or 


rights attached to the shares owned by the foreign corporation 
and the bank, if any, permit the foreign corporation, or the 
foreign corporation and the bank, to vote more than ten per 
cent of the total votes that could, under the voting rights 
attached to all the shares of the Canadian corporation issued 
and outstanding, be voted by the holders thereof; 


(b) a trust or loan corporation in any number that would, under the 
voting rights attached to the shares owned by the foreign corpora- 
tion and the bank, if any, permit the foreign corporation, or the 
foreign corporation and the bank, to vote more than ten per cent 
of the total votes that could, under the voting rights attached to 
all the shares of the trust or loan corporation issued and outstanding, 
be voted by the holders thereof; 

and any such shares in excess of the maximum number prescribed by 

this subsection owned by the bank at the coming into force of this Act, 

shall be sold or disposed of before the first day of July, 1971.”; 

(c) After subclause (3) on page 54 add the following new subclauses: 
““(4). The bank may own shares in excess of the maximum number 


prescribed by this section, if the shares are acquired through a realiza- 
tion of security for any loan or advance made by the bank or any debt or 
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liability to the bank, but any such shares acquired after the coming into 
force of this Act shall be sold or disposed of by the bank within a period 
of five years from the day on which they were acquired. 


(5). Notwithstanding any other provision of this section except sub- 
section (4), where in the opinion of the Minister the ownership by the 
bank of shares in a corporation in any number permitted under subpara- 
graph (i) of paragraph (a) of subsection (1) or subparagraph (1) of 
paragraph (a) of subsection (2) enables the bank to exercise, directly 
or indirectly, effective control of a trust or loan corporation, the Minis- 
ter may by order require the bank to divest itself of those shares in that 
corporation within such time as the Minister considers reasonable and 
the bank shall sell or dispose of such shares within the time prescribed 
therefor by the Minister.” 


(d) Strike out subclause (6) on page 54 and renumber the present sub- 
clauses (4) to (8) on page 54 as subclauses (6) to (9) respectively; and 
(e) Strike out line 32 on page 55 and substitute therefor the following: 
“province; 


(c) “foreign corporation” means a corporation incorporated outside 
Canada; and 


(d) “trust or loan corporation” means a Canadian corporation that 
carries on the business of a trust company within the meaning of the 
Trust Companies Act, or the business of a loan company within the 
meaning of the Loan Companies Act and that accepts deposits from 
the public.” 


Clause 77 


(a) In subclause (2) strike out the words and figures “in any financial 
year of the bank commencing after the 3lst day of October, 1966,” in lines 38 
and 39 at page 55. 


(b) Strike out subclauses (5) and (6) at page 56 an dsubstitute the fol- 
lowing therefor: 


“(5) The bank shall not issue bank debentures dated more than 
sixty days before the date of the issue of the debentures; but this sub- 
section does not apply to a debenture issued in exchange for or in re- 
placement of one that has the same stated maturity and that is not then 
being redeemed or paid. 


(6) The bank shall not issue bank debentures if, as a result of the 
issue, the aggregate principal amount of its bank debentures outstanding 
that have a stated maturity after the end of the financial year of the 
bank in which the issue is made, would exceed the lesser of 
(a) an amount equal to one-half of the total of the paid-up capital 

stock and rest account of the bank at the time of the issue; or 
(b) the amount obtained by multiplying the total of the paid-up capital 

stock and rest account of the bank at the time of the issue by the 
number of financial years of the bank completed after the 31st day 
of October, 1965, and dividing the product obtained by ten.” 
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Clause 88 


(a) Strike out lines 35 to 40 on page 69 and substitute the following: 

(5) Notwithstanding subsection (2) and notwithstanding that a 
notice of intention by a person giving security upon property under this 
section has been registered pursuant to this section, where, under the 
Bankruptcy Act, a receiving order is made against, or an assignment is 
made by, such person,”; and 


2) 5e 


(b) Strike out paragraph (b) of subclause (5) and substitute therefor the 
following: 


**(b) claims of 


(i) a grower of perishable products of agriculture that are direct 
products of the soil for money owing by a manufacturer to the 
grower for such products that were grown by him on land 
owned or leased by him and that were delivered to the manu- 
facturer during the period of six months next preceding the 
making of such order or assignment, or 


(ii) a producer of dairy products for money owing by a manufac- 
turer to the producer for such products that were produced on 
land owned or leased by him and that were delivered to the 
manufacturer during the period of six months next preceding 
the making of such order or assignment, 


to the extent of seven thousand five hundred dollars of the amount 
of the claims of the grower or producer therefor or the total amount 
of his claims therefor if such amount is seven thousand five hundred 
dollars or less” ; 


Clause 91 


(a) Strike out lines 36 to 39, inclusive, on page 74 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“‘(a) for the period commencing on the coming into force of this Act 
and ending on the 3lst day of December, 1967, seven and one- 
quarter per cent; and 


(b) for any part of an interest period commencing on or after the 
first day of January, 1968, one”; 


(b) Strike out subclause (4) on page 75 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


**(4) Where a loan or advance referred to in subsection (2) is made 
for a fixed term by the bank in one interest period and is repayable in 
whole or in part in a later interest period, the maximum rate of interest 
or rate of discount that the bank may charge on the loan or advance is 
that prescribed by subsection (3) for the interest period in which the loan 
or advance is made notwithstanding the maximum rate of interest or rate 
of discount prescribed for later interest periods.’’; 
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(c) Strike out lines 22 to 24, inclusive, on page 75 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“Canada or of an equity of redemption therein or of an assignment of 
or mortgage on the interest of a lessee thereof;”’; 


(d) Strike out lines 12 to 18, inclusive, on page 76 and substitute therefor 
the following: 

“neriod of three months ending after the 3lst day of December, 1966, is 

less than five per cent, subsections (2) to (8) of this section, subsection 

(1) of section 93, section 112 and subsection (1) of section 151 expire 

(a) on the 31st day of December, 1967, if the last month of such period 
ends before the 3lst day of December, 1967, or 

(b) on the fifteenth day of the month next following the last month 
of such period, if such period ends on or after the 3lst day of 
December, 1967, 

but without affecting any loan or advance made for a fixed term in respect 

of which a rate of interest or rate of discount has been charged before 

that day.’’; and 


(e) Strike out line 20 on page 76 and substitute therefor the following: 


““(8) of this section and subsection (1) of section 93 expire shall be 
given by proclamation of” 


Clauses 92 and 93 
(a) Immediately after line 22 on page 76 insert the following: 


“92. (1) In subsections (2) to (4), 
(a) “cost of borrowing” means, in relation to a loan or advance, 
(i) the interest or discount thereon, and 
(ji) any charges in connection therewith that are payable by the bor- 
rower to the bank or to any person from whom the bank receives 
any part of such charges directly or indirectly; 
(b) “credit” means an arrangement for obtaining loans or advances; 
and 
(c) “prescribed” means prescribed by regulations made under this 
section. 


(2) Where, after the coming into force of this subsection, the bank 
grants to a person a credit in respect of loans or advances repayable in 
Canada or makes to a person a loan or advance repayable in Canada, 
the cost of borrowing as calculated and expressed in accordance with 
subsection (3), shall be disclosed by the bank, or otherwise as prescribed, 
to such person in the manner prescribed and at the time when the credit 
is granted or the loan or advance is made otherwise than under a credit, 
as the case may be; but this subsection does not apply in respect 
of any class of loans or advances that are prescribed as not being subject 
to its provisions. 

(3) The cost of borrowing shall be calculated, in the manner pre- 
scribed, on the basis of all obligations of the borrower being duly ful- 
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filled, and shall be expressed as a rate per annum and, under the circum- 
stances prescribed, as an amount in dollars and cents. 


(4) The Minister may make regulations 


(a) respecting the manner in which the cost of borrowing shall be 
disclosed to a borrower; 


(b) respecting the manner of calculating the cost of borrowing; 


(c) respecting the circumstances under which the cost of borrowing is 
to be expressed also as an amount in dollars and cents; 


(d) specifying any class of loans or advances that are not to be sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (2); and 


(e) respecting such other matters or things as may be necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this section. 


(5) The bank shall not, directly or indirectly, charge or receive 
any sum for the keeping of an account unless the charge is made by 
express agreement between the bank and the customer, nor, except by 
express agreement between the bank and the borrower, shall the 
making of a loan or advance be subject to a condition that the borrower 
maintain a minimum credit balance with the bank. 


(6) Subsections (1) to (4) shall come into force six months after 
the coming into force of this Act or on such earlier day as the Governor 
in Council may fix by proclamation.”; 


(b) Renumber clause 92 on page 76 as subclause (i) of clause 93 and 


renumber subclause (1) of clause 93 on page 76 as subclause (2); 


(c) Strike out line 1 on page 77 and substitute therefor the following: 


““(3) Nothing in subsection (2) shall be con-”; and 
(d) Strike out lines 6 to 9, inclusive, on page 77. 


Clause 97 


Strike out line 24 on page 80 and substitute therefor the following: 

“the transmission in accordance with the claim; but nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed. to prevent the bank from refusing to give effect 
to a transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such docu- 
mentary or other evidence of or in connection with the transmission as 
it may deem requisite.” 


Clause 101 


Strike out lines 43 to 45, inclusive, on page 82 and substitute therefor the 


following: 


“resolution carried by not less than two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
shareholders present in person or represented by proxy at the meeting, 
the” 
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Clause 122 


In subclause (2) strike out lines 11 to 22, inclusive, on page 90 and substi- 
tute therefor the following: 
“months. 

(3) In the event of proceedings being taken under any Act for the 
winding-up of the bank in consequence of the insolvency of the bank, 
any calls on shareholders made thereafter shall be made in accordance 
with such Act. 

(4) Failure on the part of a shareholder to pay any call referred to 
in this section when due constitutes a forfeiture by the shareholder of 
all claim in or to any part of the assets of the bank; but the call and any 
further call thereafter is recoverable from him as if no forfeiture had 
taken place.” 


Clause 124 
Strike out lines 5 to 8, inclusive, on page 91 and substitute therefor the 
following: 
“assets; 

(d) the indebtedness evidenced by a bank debenture is subordinate in 
right of payment to the prior payment in full of the deposit liabili- 
ties of the bank and such other liabilities of the bank as are men- 
tioned in that debenture or in any document under which it was 
issued; and 


(e) the amount of any penalties for which the bank is liable shall be 
a last charge upon the assets of the bank.” 
Clause 138 


Strike out line 8 on page 95 and substitute therefor the following: 
“is liable to a penalty of ten thousand dollars.” 


Clause 145 


Strike out lines 7 and 8 on page 97 and substitute therefor the following: 
“sions of that paragraph is subject to a penalty of one thousand dollars 
a day for each day in which the violation” 


Clause 150 


Strike out line 35 on page 98 and substitute therefor the following: 
“otherwise authorized by an Act of the Parliament of Canada.” 


Clause 151 


Strike out clause 151 on page 98 and substitute therefor the following: 
“151. (1) Every bank that violates the provisions of section 91 is 
guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction or on conviction 
upon indictment to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and every 
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person who, being an officer or employee of the bank, violates the pro- 
visions of section 91 is guilty of an offence and liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

(2) Every bank that violates the provisions of subsection (2) or 
subsection (5) of section 92 is liable to a penalty of one thousand dol- 
lars in respect of each violation.” 


Clause 157 
Strike out line 13 on page 101 and substitute therefor the following: 
“against this Act; but this subsection does not apply where such use 
is required by law and is confined to a statement contained in a pros- 
pectus that a corporation is the holder of shares of the capital stock or 
evidences of indebtedness of a bank.” 


Clause 158 
(a) Strike out line 15 on page 101 and substitute therefor the following: 
“section 53 or subsection (2) of section 56 is guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary”; and 


(b) Strike out line 19 on page 101 and substitute therefor the following: 
“violation of any provision of section 53 or subsection (2) of section 56 
is guilty of an” 


Clause 162 
Strike out clause 162 on page 102 and substitute therefor the following: 
“162. (1) Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Act, this 
Act shall come into force on a day to be fixed by proclamation of the 
Governor in Council. 


(2) Section 6 and this section shall come into force, and section 
6 of the Bank Act Chapter 48 of the Statutes of Canada, 1953-54, is 
repealed, on the day that this Act is assented to.” 

(3) Section 54 and subsection (6) of section 56 shall come into force 
three months after this Act comes into force.” 


Schedule A 


Under the appropriate headings, insert the following at the end of Sched- 
ule A: 


“Bank of Western Banque de 1’Ouest 
UTES Fecal Scie rit ae eer ee $ 25,000,000 $10 Winnipeg 


Bank of British Banque de Colombie 
Columpbialirs-}. ex Britannique: ali teqret. $100,000,000 $10 Vancouver” 
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Schedules M, N, O, P and Q 


Strike out and substitute therefor the following: 


SCHEDULE M 


(Section 103) 


COMO TOO PWN HE 


— — 
— 


ee 
Ww be 


ae 
ol > 


me 
lon) 


lve 


18. 


19. 
20. 


zl. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


Return of Assets and Liabilities 

u of the ———————_——————_ Bank 
as at; ——————__+—19 

(In thousands of dollars) 


ASSETS 


Goldecoimmandwbullionem ass cir ria eee eee eon rere anes 
ORE RLECIN es Cana: -cccrs® be cise sielarete fabs nd ee eee 
OiNenicoiny GUutsoe se atacial etic ol anes wore Ger econ cre ee eer rene 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada ...................% 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian ............ 


* Deposits with banks, in Canadian currencyiiia “iain ces 


Deposits with banks, in currencies other than Canadian ...... 
Cheques and other items in transit: Nets «na sate ake ee eee 
Greastiry bills.ol canada, av amoriized Value... ++ <c. «ae se 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing within 
EHYCO Vears. at amMOculzed VVALUG: 2 / meneet de Buses rey aor ney ais eo ce.c ene 


. Securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not maturing within 


three) yearssat- amortized walierind able fae oe. 28! .eetieb. fee 


. Securities issued or guaranteed by a province, at amortized value 
. Securities issued or guaranteed by a municipal or school corpo- 


ration in Canada, not exceeding market value ................ 


. securities of other Canadian issuers, not exceeding market value 
. Securities of issuers other than Canadian, not exceeding market 


A450) = ere etna tal Meee IR ho ek MIR taal SEE 2 oD gr a ge 


. Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing 


TAC GC HOD4y Cade Ws! goles, d Bey, oe ia ret dr qweames LEt 
Day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers, 
i Ganaaian Currency, -SeCUred sain 2da cur ne outee «Sn oes 
Day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers, in 
eurrencies other than Canadian, secured .....0..8e<.sscbea ces 
Ioans? t6"a province, in) Canadian: CUrrEnCyY .sk.. 0.6. .<cs eases 
Loans to a municipal or school corporation in Canada, in Cana- 
Cian currency, (ESS provision. TOF AOSSGS.1.05 GeO, avis rus See 
Other loans in Canadian currency, less provision for losses .... 


Other loans in currencies other than Canadian, less provision for 
losses 


Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off ............... 
Securities of and loans to a corporation controlled by the bank 
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25. Customers’ liability under acceptance, guarantees and letters 
GleCPCUi tas DEP CONCHA m1 agehe mess tana ee ee eva are 
REL EYE SASSO Sirens Gren ae) Wiehe NC Onaeu eh Senge ag Vaan ci SMG abe aRAT a avert e ¢ 


Total - aSSets= tear, Pen cree er Bey Mees Pe an ee ale wlan $ 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits bys Canada; in*@anadtan currency -.04 2 ts cee $ 

Deposits thy =a" province; tin; Canadian “currency 7.27 4 oe 

Deposits’ “by “banks: 111 ‘Canadian Ctnrrency on, .s.ac to er eee eee 


Deposits by banks, in currencies other than Canadian ........ 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in 
Canadian™eurrency” 327 eaves eee ee, MALS IOC eh Me 
6. Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency . 

7. Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency . 

8. Other deposits, in currencies other than Canadian ............ 
9. Advancestirom Bank’ of "Canada, secured 0 fre PU: 


oP WD Re 


10. Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit ................ 
Ha PODS yer yay eA UB Core vi (2 alae sete ctr te id me RO le tea gr 
13.4 Debenturesidssued “antifoutstanding? tis eee a ee 
De ee Alea MAIC EID ar easgra eu kee eee is Se 8 hohe Py ai De an kos a Rhea tera) We 
PAS TLESt ACCOUN ES eter rc ere ea cde ra. eee en ailov v's to tet latals “ple ates boenre'ers 
15. Undivided profits at latest financial year end ................ 
BOLE) LI ADIL IES waa OMe Verve acd sat. hat hogan tans eng Ace IR a ake $ 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


Aggregate amount of loans to directors and firms of which they are 
members and loans for which they are guarantors ............ $ 


Amount in currencies other than Canadian included in 
Asset 8 Asset 10 Asset 11 Asset 12 Asset 13 Asset 14 


Branch returns antedating the late day of the month used in the 
preparation of this return: 


Branch Date of return 


Controlled banking corporations whose assets and liabilities are in- 
Guided =Siokthis Petar rites: Mee a Re, RAPD. SB Ais 
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SCHEDULE N 
(Section 60(2) (a)) 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
OLStH was es ee Se eee ee ee oicclo ante Bank 
asat;October*31l. 19 2: 


: ASSETS 


fd Sr Cach and \Gue LrOMm spanks co, sumer irs eee bik cate ene are $ 
2. Shequesiand! othersitemesiatransit-enGt be. oy. nee enete ous sapere 
3. Securities issued or guaranteed by Canada, at amortized value 
4. Securities issued or guaranteed by a province, at amortized value 
5 
6 


. Other securities, not exceeding market value ............... 
. Day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers, 
SECT CC peta erclan tad ARI ey ane Fah es se Benet EP ok eR cond nos duc u papel 
7. Other loans, including mortgages, less provision for losses . 
8. Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off ............ 
9. Securities of and loans to a corporation controlled by the bank 
10. Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters 
WE CPCOL Seas BEL \CONM ELA teria Sie ate eter ate oh ©. he Sha ai a he Be SS penta oie 
ALO LET ASSCLGS Cie arte aE aes cies hires Ran besa ga Voie eas, Bs eeaues 
$ 
LIABILITIES 
DTM Deyovavhree done aerate belek wines ticki, See pclae tn aire his Or cial hha meri eaten $ 
OPE DEHOSICS DY 7a “DIOVINCE ex 4 betray «itis yeasuats SA TNA ora s6sice ie eo oreo niste 
BED EPOSILS MOV MEI Stacia ere amie rare presrevSne nets oseatel Sunes: <a di 
4. Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in 
CAanagian ‘CULT CTCN  eerceveariy ss A een or ich Ri POTRt Nw oka cd 5 oie 
Be OLR EERE DOS Ess ir oa eer ek as che oan 'atarane hak ede Syncs uate 
6. Advances: from Bank of ‘Canada; «secured! & wis ec ae.) see Sanmiews 
7. Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit ................ 
ete VCS emery Ace Il: fc. usd ni a2 ako Waiairs wives aaeiniae ss 
So. sAcecumilated appropriavions for losses’ < 25 3. ce see se See ee 
102 Webenturessissucdtandioutstanding diwieeeS..... . 226 Jeesd... 28.4 
ENR Gres onary ayeite lc 0] ntelern serene Reeee fret. Meaney Aun, A at aoe, ee ee ee a 
EDR TEAS Segre 6B 808 8 aetna 
13: (Undividedsprontsh. see ee st Ma SER). J eat die tes ce 
$ 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts to be reported 
thereunder. Omit cents. 
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SCHEDULE O 


(Section 60(2)(b)) 
Statement of Revenue, Expenses and Undivided Profits 
GEItHE ee ee ee eae oe ae ete Bank 
for the financial year ended October 31, 19..... 
Revenue 


Expenses 
Interest on deposits and bank debentures ................ 
Salaries, pension contributions and other staff benefits .. 
Property expenses, including depreciation ................ 
Other operating expenses, including provision for losses on 
loans based on five-year average loss experience ........ 


wnanv 


92 “Totalexpenses’ osc «.<,« tegeretar et aes et te ela bow thee nla ci iere oe 


12. -Balance*of protits: before ancome taxes 2.0.26. ss cas wees eek 
13. Provision for income taxes relating thereto ...... bis clea cerare 


14) Dalance OL Proms TOL We ry Car. ae ees. ewes ees bata ee bes 
UD EV ECL CLEC S MM een acter Pee atm eres Haein tks ad donot th Gsoias Se Sea 
16... Amount-carried forward ©. tun wi treaties cpl han eaae tees 
17.. Undivided) profits, at beginning, of Wear. ojcsastiascnd ans sporsieudrners ses 
18. Transfer from accumulated appropriations for losses ........ 
19S “Uranslerread tO ESl ACCOUNT adit von «shan Gis ahuntern syigaee so cameo oaee 
20. WNdivIdeds DEOUES aAbLenCm OL’ VEAl kai ga aie eis 6 sites musing «ae een $ 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts to be reported 
thereunder. Omit cents. 


SCHEDULE P 


(Section 60(2)(c)) 


Statement of Accumulated Appropriations for Losses 
OL TNC wu. thro. aces Beas gus Tetercnereatntle lx alt sie p< he Bank 
for the financial year ended October 31, 19..... 


1. Accumulated appropriations at beginning of year 
Generals cove 12k Tax-paid> kee Motal- (ug weeds Ol AOR $ 
2. Appropriation from current year’s operations ..........-+++: 
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3. Loss experience on loans less provision included in other 
Gpe tou tueTDONSES! ij gis Gt ee eee ee ee ae eee eee ee ae 

4. Profits and losses on securities, including provisions to reduce 
securities other than those of Canada and a province to values 
not exceeding “market: +... ss. ensues tees wees teh a biel oe ee 

. Other profits, losses and non-recurring items, net ...........- 
ME TOsISION. FOr INCOME TAXES 2 -.d acu linia se oe Bede ete aie ev soe 
. ‘Transferred to undivided profits, .. .os«.s no >< Rie SE OEe Bret! 


ID oO 


8. Accumulated appropriations at end of year 
General”). 2)... Da Pale ce ack Pitaly tee elo ee $ 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts to be reported 
thereunder. Omit cents. 


SCHEDULE Q 
(Section 106) 


Return of Revenue, Expenses and Other Information 

Of the agiiievadto.ss8h beol eta ee toast. fe 3 Bank 

for the financial year ended October 31, 19..... 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Revenue 
Hemme HIG e BPO A OGTIS: sw Savy oy Lt iS Gas ee bark A Cee ae tes oe $ 
PPE ACORIG, TPO SOCULITIOS 4. Zena ais eaancete causa nick aoe eee aera e 
BeOOLHeD OMEralne TEV CIUC fi oie ek Ri chs eas ce se ae 
BRL Ott HE VOTAUIC 808, sie deeicle os, oe Ne oad osha ai tas nthe eas i crea 
Expenses 


Interest on.-deposits -and «bank: debentures -.*’.°...... 0/0022... 
Salaries, pension contributions and other staff benefits 
Property expenses, including depreciation :272).0:...........-. 
Other operating expenses, including provision for losses on loans 
based on five-year average loss experience 


C0 6. 0) em 6) o 


onnn uo 


26% 1h 6M ee we oe) 8) © 16. Sle Ku 


9. Total expenses 


Sls! w/e) a) (elm ere, Oem STR ESL eh eof te (OLS ipa ope wie ele, 2 eo ee 4.6 oa, ese se ae 


Supplementary Information 

10. Provision for income taxes 
PMD iVIdenas ssa enareCnOloers: --h6 nace esa eee wees 2 tee rOes 
12. Loss experience on loans, securities and other investments 
less provision included in other operating expenses 


oh 6 ANE Kee, aerate) GM ans! = SO ee 01s, 6 Je oa 6 ie) ale 6 we ee 


13. Leaving for shareholders’ equity and accumulated appropri- 
ations for losses 


© 6.0) aR bel 0 lowe: of miie 16 Wi Rhone nae ‘ef Pie’ Ye ee? we henist @i ‘ale & le: 6) aha ewlera ‘ears 


CKCMGRG Che) SAMO ee eis 2 6! 0 6 6 6 ere 
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15. Net additions to shareholders’ equity and accumulated appropri- 
SPULI IS. Ett HORDISS ea ears Sg oe ONE ee aa oy Sa A ae os 

16. Allocated to: 
Undivided? profits. 8) =. Air te. O:.. tubs eee oe 
FEST ACCOUD bye tan tcbe tr ee perce cele eens Mem ee ees ee Arc 
Capital Spal CL mame tae eet aes so Gee oe oe cee ss 
CCner atop plO Ur iariGD sai cis Ee ie rte fat tebe eae Reais 
Ak Para OOriabiOUS at tage etre Cavsiotas Sa Ree ee oieie Ds 


Amendments to Bill C-223, An Act respecting Savings Banks in the Province 
of Quebec 


Clause 6 
Strike out clause 6 on page 3 and substitute the following therefor: 
“6. Subject to this Act, 
(a) if Parliament sits on at least twenty days during the month of June, 


1977, the bank may carry on the business of banking until the lst 
day of July, 1977, and no longer; and 


(b) if Parliament does not sit on at least twenty days during the month 
of June, 1977, the bank may carry on the business of banking until 
the sixtieth sitting day of Parliament next thereafter, and- no 
longer.” 


Clause 10 
In subclause (1) strike out paragraph (g) on page 4 and substitute there- 
for the following: 
“(g) the remuneration of the chairman of the board, the president, vice- 
presidents and other directors;” 


Clause 16 
Strike out line 7 on page 6 and substitute therefor the following: 
“(2) The directors may elect by ballot from their number a chair- 
man of the board of directors. 
(3) A person elected to an office under this” 


Clause 19 


Strike out subclauses (1) and (2) on page 6 and substitute therefor the 
following: 

“19, (1) The chairman of the board, if any, or in his absence, the 
president, or in their absence, a vice-president, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the directors. 

(2) Where at any meeting of the directors, the chairman of the 
board, if any, the president and all vice-presidents are absent, one of the 
directors present, chosen to act pro tempore, shall preside.” 
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Clause 20 
Strike out line 33 on page 6 and substitute therefor the following: 


“fixed by a shareholders’ by-law, to be paid to the chairman of the 
board, the president,” 


Clause 24 
In subclause (1) strike out line 24 on page 8 and substitute therefor the 
following: 
“City and District Savings Bank is three million” 


Clause 27 


Strike out line 46 on page 9 and substitute therefor the following: 
“a date, not earlier than the thirtieth day after the day on” 


Clauses 28 to 30 
(a) Renumber subclauses (1) and (2) of clause 28 on page 10 as clauses 
28 and 29, respectively; 


(b) Strike out line 14 on page 10 and substitute therefor the following: 
“disposal of shares under section 28 exceeds the price per’; 
(c) Renumber clause 29, as amended, on page 10 as clause 30; 
(d) Strike out the reference to section 26 or 28 in line 35 on page 10 and 
substitute therefor “sections 26, 28 or 29”; and 


(e) Strike out clause 30 on page 10. 


Clause 29 


Strike out lines 39 and 40 on page 10 and substitute therefor the follow- 
ing: 
“sive his post office address and this shall appear in the stock books in 
connection with” 


Clause 44 


Strike out line 35 on page 15 and substitute therefor the following: 
“mission in accordance with the claim; but nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to prevent the bank from refusing to record or give 
effect to a transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such 
documentary or other evidence of or in connection with the transmission 
as it may deem requisite.” 


Clause 45 
(a) Strike out lines 11 and 12 at page 16 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“right, but does not include an official or corporation performing a func- 
tion or duty in” 
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(b) Strike out lines 37 to 40, inclusive, at page 17 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“bank; 

(f) both shareholders are agents of Her Majesty in right of Canada or 
officials or corporations performing on behalf of Her Majesty in 
such right a function or duty in connection with the administra- 
tion, management or investment of any fund or moneys referred to 
in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph (a) of subsec- 
Lon aGL) 

(g) both shareholders are agents of Her Majesty in right of the same 
province or Officials or corporations performing on behalf of Her Maj- 
esty in right of that province a function or duty in connection with 
the administration, management or investment of any fund or 
moneys referred to in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph 
(a) of subsection (1); or 


¢h) both shareholders are associated within the meaning of paragraphs 
(a) to (g) with the same shareholder.” 
(c) Strike out line 33 on page 18 and substitute therefor the following: 
“virtue of paragraph (h) of subsection (2) by” 


Clause 46 
In subclause (2) strike out line 21 on page 19 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“of a share of the capital stock of the bank to any person, including, 
without restricting the generality of the foregoing, an official or corpora- 
tion mentioned in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph (a) 
of subsection (1) of section 45,” 


Clause 47 


In subclause (3) strike out line 17 on page 22 and substitute therefor the 
following: 
“(c) an official or corporation administering, managing or investing” 


Clause 49 
(a) Strike out subclause (2) on page 25; 


(b) Renumber subclauses (3) to (8) on pages 25 to 27, inclusive, as sub- 
clauses (2) to (7) respectively; 
(c) Strike out line 27 on page 27 and substitute therefor the following: 
“(b) an official or corporation administering, managing or investing”; 
and 


(d) Strike out the figure (6) on line 34 on page 27 and substitute therefor 
the figure “(5)”. 
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Clause 53 
(a) Renumber subclauses (1), (2), and (3) as subclauses (2), (3) and 
(4), respectively; 
(b) Insert the following as subclause (1): 
“53. (1) The financial year of the bank shall end on the expiration 
of the 3lst day of October in each year.” 
(c) Strike out the word “and” in line 48 on page 28; 
(d) Strike out line 8 on page 29 and substitute therefor the following: 
; “earned in the financial year; and 
(c) a statement of accumulated appropriations for losses of the bank 
for the financial year, showing the information in the form specified 
in Schedule C and such additional information and particulars as 
in the opinion of the directors are necessary to present fairly the 
amount of appropriations available to meet losses other than those 
for which specific provisions have been made.” 


(e) Strike out line 17 on page 29 and substitute therefor the following: 
“Schedules A, B and C.” 


Clause 55 


(a) Strike out subclause (11) of clause (55) and substitute therefor the 

following: 

“(11) The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders on the 

statement of assets and liabilities, the statement of revenue, expenses 

and undivided profits and the statement of accumulated appropriations 

for losses of the bank to be submitted by the directors to the share- 
holders under section 53.” 


(b) Strike out lines 46 and 47 on page 30 and substitute therefor the 
following: 
“of the financial year, its revenue, expenses and undivided profits for 
the year and its accumulated appropriations for the year, and shall 
include such remarks as they” 


Clauses 80 and 81 


(a) Immediately after line 9 on page 41 insert the following: 
80. (1) In subsections (2) to (5), 
(a) “cost of borrowing” means, in relation to a loan or advance, 
(i) the interest or discount thereon, and 
(ii) any charges in connection therewith that are payable by the 
borrower to the bank or to any person from whom the bank 
receives any part of such charges directly or indirectly; 
(b) Rg means an arrangement for obtaining loans or advances; 
an 


(c) “prescribed” means prescribed by regulations made under this 
section. 
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(2) Where, after the coming into force of this subsection, the bank 
grants to a person a credit in respect of loans or advances repayable in 
Canada or makes to a person a loan or advance repayable in Canada, the 
cost of borrowing, as calculated and expressed in accordance with sub- 
section (3), shall be disclosed by the bank, or otherwise as prescribed, to 
such person in the manner prescribed and at the time when the credit 
is granted or the loan or advance is made otherwise than under a credit, 
as the case may be; but this subsection does not apply in respect of any 
class of loans or advances that are prescribed as not being subject to 
its provisions. 


(3) The cost of borrowing shall be calculated in the manner pre- 
scribed, on the basis of all obligations of the borrower being duly ful- 
filled, and shall be expressed as a rate perannum and, under the cir- 
cumstances prescribed, as an amount in dollars and cents. 

(4) The Minister may make regulations 


(a) respecting the manner in which the cost of borrowing shall be dis- 
closed to a borrower; 

(6) respecting the manner of calculating the cost of borrowing; 

(c) respecting the circumstances under which the cost of borrowing is 
to be expressed also as an amount in dollars and cents; 

(d) specifying any class of loans or advances that are not to be subject 
to the provisions of subsection (2); and 


(e) respecting such other matters or things as may be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this section. 


(5) The bank shall not, directly or indirectly, charge or receive 
any sum for the keeping of an account unless the charge is made by 
express agreement between the bank and the customer, nor, except by 
express agreement between the bank and the borrower, shall the mak- 
ing of a loan or advance be subject to a condition that the borrower 
maintain a minimum credit balance with the bank. 


(6) Subsections (1) to (4) shall come into force on the day that 
subsections (1) to (4) of section 92 of the Bank Act come into force.” 


(b) Renumber subclause (1) of clause 80 on page 41 as subclause (1) of 
clause 81; 

(c) Strike out lines 25 and 26 on page 41 and renumber subclause (1) of 
clause 81 as subclause (2) of clause (81); 

(d) Strike out line 37 on page 41 and substitute therefor the following: 

“(3) Nothing in subsection (2) shall be con-”; and 

(e) Strike out lines 42 to 45, inclusive, on page 41 and substitute therefor 

the following: 


“(4) Subsection (1) expires on the day that subsection (1) of section 
93 of the Bank Act expires.” 
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Clause 86 


Strike out line 35 on page 45 and substitute therefor the following: 


“the transmission in accordance with the claim; but nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prevent the bank from refusing to give 
effect to a transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such 
documentary or other evidence of or in connection with the transmission 
as it may deem requisite.” 


Clause-100 


Strike out line 36 on page 49 and substitute therefor the following: 
“declaration in the form set out in Schedule D, signed” 


Clause 103 


Strike out lines 3 to 14 on page 51 and substitute therefor the following: 
“months. 


(3) In the event of proceedings being taken under any Act for 
the winding-up of the bank in consequence of the insolvency of the 
bank, any calls on shareholders made thereafter shall be in accordance 
with such Act. 


(4) Failure on the part of a shareholder to pay any call referred. 
to in this section when due constitutes a forfeiture by the shareholder 
of all claim in or to any part of the assets of the bank, but the call and 
any further call thereafter is recoverable from him as if no forfeiture 
had taken place.” 


Clause 120 


Strike out clause 120 and substitute therefor the following: 


120. (1) Every bank that violates the provisions of section 79 is 
guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction or on conviction 
upon indictment to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
every person who, being an officer or employee of the bank, violates 
the provisions of section 79 is guilty of an offence and liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 


(2) Every bank that violates the provisions of subsection (2) or 
subsection (5) of section 80 is liable to a penalty of one thousand dollars 
in respect of each such violation. 


(3) Subsection (1) expires when subsection (5) of section 91 of 
the Bank Act expires.” 


Clause 131 


Strike out clause 131 on page 58 and substitute therefor the following: 


“131. (1) Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Act, this 
Act shall come into force on a day to be fixed by proclamation of the 
Governor in Council. 
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(2) Section 6 and this section shall come into force and section 6 
of the Quebec Savings Banks Act, Chapter 41 of the Statutes of 1953-54, 
is repealed on the day that this Act is assented to. 


(3) Section 47 and subsection (5) of section 49 shall come into 
force three months after this Act comes into force.” 


Schedule A 


(a) Strike out items 6, 10, 11, 12 and 14 on page 59 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“6. Securities issued or guaranteed by a province, at amor- 

“BVAS ORS WNL? Bh PEGS Od EE SN a a ee ee ery 
10. Other mortgages and hypothecs, less provision for losses . 
11. Loans otherwise secured, less provision for losses ...... 


12. Loans without security, less provision for losses ....... 


14. Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off.” ...... 
and 


(b) Strike out item 2 on page 60 and substitute therefor the following: 
“2. Deposits by a province, in Canadian currency...” 


Schedule B 
Strike out Schedule B and substitute therefor the following: 


“SCHEDULE B 


(Section 53(2) (b) ) 


Statement of Revenue, Expenses and Undivided Profits 
OLALNG Saini eee sud iene eek wy lel eele soda as ee ated as Bank 
for the financial year ended October 31, 19..... 


Revenue 
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Expenses 
TMLCTESEOM. CEDOSIUS .. cptcrscencie, saint Gay Cate tyes tar GeO 3 sda aes Ae Peas 
Salaries, pension contributions and other staff benefits ........ 


Property expenses, including depreciation ................... 
Other operating expenses, including provision for losses on loans 


based on five-year average loss experience ..............-06- 


Balance of ‘profits beforesincome taxes fer eich a To aig cusievkcuhqoi ene cela 
Provision for income taxes relating thereto...) sy eee tae een oe 


Balance -of profits forsthetyear ain. grates. Mae, SI ee. BAO 
Dividends 4.44 6.6.00) Bee ero Se he oe eal 9d ees Rowe steal 


ATOM MECH THO LOT W ALCL oi oa 4.ce us kcg eile ome Siar enuaidla Gan ai aa Sy orate Gierome ener 
Undivaded! pnofitsvati berinnine ofayeam 33 Was... kee AR 
Transfer from accumulated appropriations for losses .............. 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts to be reported 
thereunder. Omit cents.” 


Schedule C 
(a) Insert immediately before Schedule C on page 62 the following: 


“SCHEDULE C 


(Section 53(2) (c)) 


Statement of Accumulated Appropriations for Losses 
Od Otte MORN. cia Gi nhevn sd score sree tsceen a nsg se Bank 
for the financial year ended October 31, 19..... 
1. Accumulated appropriations at beginning of year 
Generalh Peale. Tax-paidee ce tee Totals ein en teoont $ 
2. Appropriation from ‘current year’s “operations: ...vi hee. Ja. tht 


3. Loss experience on loans less provision included in other 
COCT ACLS HOM DECI SESn Log een eA er ley eric 2c. ae Oe een Ls 2 


oT DD ON 
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. Profits and losses on securities, including provisions to reduce 


securities other than those of Canada and a province to values 
MOC TeTUEEC I Crip or net. ue ere ay oe we ee ee A ed MS 1g 


Other profits, losses and non-recurring items, net ............ 
PO VIStON 1Or INCOME LAXCSe Saye Nec ae ie eee ee ee ae 
ERAN STeTTed “tO TINGINIO eG (pron cstmr as oe nial unscrew eee s ee ens 


Accumulated appropriations at end of year 
eneral@ oe wa. Tax-paid 2. .cAs WG) 220 UR Pg Mr ea ar rere ee $ 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts to be reported 


thereunder. Omit cents.” 


(b) Strike out the word ‘“SSCHEDULE C” on page 62 and substitute therefor 


the following: 


“SCHEDULE D 


Declaration Required by section 100.” 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence relating to Bills C-190, 


C-222 and C-223 (Issues No. 17 to No. 29, inclusive; No. 31 to No. 36, inclusive; 
No. 38 to No. 45, inclusive; No. 47 to No. 53, inclusive) is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HERB GRAY, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, October 25, 1966. 
(26) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.12 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Clermont, Davis, Flemming, Gilbert, Fulton, Gray, Lambert, 
Leboe, McLean (Charlotte)—(12). 

Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Thompson. 

In attendance: Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; Dr. P. M. 
Ollivier, Parliamentary Counsel. 

The Committee commenced consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 

On motion of Mr. Addison, seconded by Mr. Clermont, 

Resolved,—That the resolutions of the Committee passed at the meeting of 
October 13, 1966, respecting submission of briefs and procedure during study of 
the banking legislation be appended to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence. (See Appendix A). 

Mr. Elderkin was called, and laid on the table the following documents 
relating to the chartered banks of Canada: 

Exhibit No. 1: Summary Showing Fate of all Banks Active at or 
Incorporated since July 1, 1867. 

Exhibit No. 2: Condensed Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 
December 31, 1954 and 1965. 

Exhibit No. 3: Increases in Rest Account and Paid-Up Capital 
During the Financial Years 1954 to 1965 and Totals for Prior Years. 

Exhibit No. 4: Shareholders’ Equity at the Financial Year Ends in 
1965. 

Exhibit No. 5: Location of Shareholders at Financial Year Ends 1953 
and 1965. 

Exhibit No. 6: Average Assets, Average Shareholders’ Equity, Net 
Profits and Dividends Paid in Financial Years 1954 to 1965. 

Exhibit No. 7: Classification of Loans in Canadian Currency at 
December 31, 1954 and 1965. 

Exhibit No. 8: Average Rate of Interest and Discount on Loans in 
Canada during Financial Years 1954 to 1965. 


Exhibit No. 9: Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada in 
Canadian Currency, as at September 30, 1954 and 1965. 
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Exhibit No. 10: Interest Rates Paid on Personal Savings Deposits in 
Canada from January 1, 1924 to December 31, 1965. 

Exhibit No. 11: Earnings, Expenses and Additions to shareholders” 
Equity for Financial Years 1954 and 1965. 

Exhibit No. 12: Ratio of Average Annual Loss Experience to Related 
‘Assets for Periods of Twenty-Five Financial Years. 

Exhibit No. 13: Branches of Chartered Banks at December 31, 1954 
and 1965. 

Exhibit No. 14: Rules for the Determination of the Inner Reserves 
for the Financial Year Ending in 1965. 

On motion of Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), seconded by 
Mr. Leboe, 


Resolved,—That Exhibits Nos. 1 to 14 tabled by the Inspector General of 
Banks be an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See 
Appendix B). 

The Chairman directed the Clerk to distribute copies of the exhibits to 
members of the Committee, pending publication of the printed Proceedings. 

Mr. Elderkin also tabled copies cf proposed amendmenis to Bill C-222, 
copies of which were distributed to the members. 

On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Fulton, 


Resolved,—That proposed amendments to Bill C-222, as tabled by the 
Inspector General of Banks, be an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. (See Appendix Gye 


At the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Elderkin commenced a clause by 
clause explanation of Bill C-222, and was questioned. 


The explanation continuing, at 12.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(27) 
The Committee having been adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day, the 
following members were present: Messrs. Comtois and Gray. 


There being no quorum, the Chairman adjourned the meeting until 8.00 
p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(28) 
The Committee resumed at 8.10 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Clermont, Flemming, Fulton, Gray, Lambert, Leboe—(9). 


Also present: Mr. Grégoire. 
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In attendance: Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks and Dr. P. M. 
Ollivier, Parliamentary Counsel. 
Mr. Elderkin continued explanation of Bill C-222, and was questioned. 


At 9.30 p.m., the division bells having rung, the Committee adjourned until 
11.00 a.m., Thursday, October 27, 1966. 


THURSDAY, October 27, 1966. 
(29) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Comtois, Davis, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Lambert, 
Lind, McLean (Charlotte)—12. 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Thompson. 


In attendance: Messrs. C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; P.M. 
Ollivier, Parliamentary Counsel; and J. W. Ryan, Director of Legislation 
Section, Department of Justice. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


Dr. Ollivier answered a question raised at an earlier meeting respecting 
jurisprudence on definitions of “farm” and “farmer’’. 


Mr. Ryan answered questions raised at an earlier meeting regarding the 
term ‘‘the business of banking” as used in clauses 6, 13 and 14. 


The witnesses were questioned. 


Mr. Elderkin resumed explanation of the clauses of the Bill, and was ques- 
tioned. 


At 12:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(30) 


The Committee resumed at 3:50 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Lambert, 
Lind, McLean (Charlotte )—12. 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Thompson. 
In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


Mr. Elderkin continued with the explanation of the clauses of Bill C-222, 
and the witnesses were questioned. 


At 5:35 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8:00 p.m. this day. 
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EVENING SITTING 
(31) 


The Committee resumed at 8.10 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Comtois, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Lambert, Lind, McLean 
(Charlotte), More (Regina City)—11. 


Also present: Mr. Thompson. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting with the exception of Dr. 
Ollivier. 


The Chairman read into the record an extract from the Seventh Report of 
the Standing Committee on Public Accounts as printed in Votes and Proceed- 
ings of October 26, 1966, which commented on indirect compensation to 
chartered banks. (See Evidence). 


Mr. Elderkin commented on the report, and was questioned. 


Mr. Elderkin continued and concluded his explanation of Bill C-222, and 
the witnesses were questioned. 


The Chairman stated that the Governor of the Bank of Canada will appear 
before the Committee next week to explain the provisions of Bill C-190, An Act 
to amend the Bank of Canada Act. Present plans are that the Committee will sit 
on Tuesday and Thursday, November 1 and 3, 1966. 


On motion of Mr. Addison, seconded by Mr. Clermont, 


Resolved,—That the Committee sit on Monday evening, in addition to the 
scheduled meetings on Tuesday and Thursday. 


At 10:00 p.m. the Commitiee adjourned until Monday, October 31, 1966 at 
8:00 p.m. 


Monpay, October 31, 1966. 
(32) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
8.10 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Leboe, McLean 
(Charlotte), Valade (10). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire, Johnston and Saltsman. 


In attendance: Mr. L. Rasminsky, Governor of the Bank of Canada; Messrs. 
J. R. Beattie, Deputy Governor; L. Hébert, Deputy Governor; G. K. Bouey, 
Adviser; R. Johnstone, Deputy Chief, Research Department, Bank of Canada; 
and Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General on Banks, Department of Finance. 


The Committee commenced consideration of Bill C-190, An Act to amend 
the Bank of Canada Act. 
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Mr. Rasminsky was called and made an opening statement, copies of which 
were distributed to the members. 


The Chairman noted that a quorum was now present and, on motion of 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), seconded by Mr. Laflamme, 


Resolved,—That the evidence already taken be part of the official Pro- 
ceedings. 

The witness tabled a statement entitled Monetary and Credit Developments 
prepared for the Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on 
Consumer Credit in connection with its inquiry into the cost of living. 


Copies of the statement were distributed to members, and on motion of 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), seconded by Mr. Laflamme, 


Resolved,—That the statement of the Governor of the Bank of Canada to 
the Joint Committee on Consumer Credit be an appendix to this day’s Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix D). 


Mr. Rasminsky was questioned, and during the questioning he distributed 
for information of members a chart entitled Summary Balance Sheets of 
Selected Financial Institutions. 


On motion of Mr. Leboe, seconded by Mr. Clermont, 


Resolved,—That the chart tabled by Mr. Rasminsky be an appendix to this 
day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix E). 


The questioning continuing, at 9.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
11.00 a.m., Tuesday, November 1, 1966. 


TUESDAY, November 1, 1966. 
(33) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Clermont, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, La- 
flamme, Leboe, Lind, McLean, Munro (14). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire, Johnston, Macaluso, and Thompson. 


In attendance: Mr. Louis Rasminsky, Governor of the Bank of Canada; Mr. 
J. R. Beattie, Deputy Governer; Mr. L. Hebert, Deputy Governor; Mr. G. K. 
Bouey, Advisor; Mr. R. Johnstone, Deputy Chief, Research Department, all of 
the Bank of Canada; and Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-190, An Act to amend the 
Bank of Canada Act. 


Mr. Rasminsky was questioned. 


The questioning continuing, at 12.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
3.45 p.m. this day. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
(34) 
The Committee resumed at 3.50 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Laflamme, Leboe, Lind, 
McLean, Valade (12). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire, Johnston and Thompson. 
In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


The Committee continued the questioning of the witness and at 5.45 p.m. 
adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(35) 
The Committee resumed at 8.05 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 
Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 


Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, Leboe, Lind, 
McLean, More (12). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 
Questioning of the witness was continued. 


At 9.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, November 3, 1966, at 
11.00 a.m. 


THURSDAY, November 3, 1966. 
(36) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.05 a.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Laflamme, Lambert, Langlois 
(Mégantic), Leboe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), More (Regina City)—13. 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire, Latulippe, and Thompson. 


In attendance: Mr. Louis Rasminsky, Governor of the Bank of Canada; 
Messrs. J. R. Beattie, Deputy Governor; L. Hebert, Deputy Governor; G. K. 
Bouey, Adviser; R. Johnstone, Deputy Chief Research Department, all of the 
Bank of Canada; and Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks. 


The Vice-Chairman presented the Fifth Report of the Sub-committee on 
Agenda and Procedure, dated November 2, 1966, which is as follows: 


Your Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure met at 4.30 p.m. this 
day and has agreed to recommend as follows: 
(a) That the Committee hear the presentation of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association on Tuesday, November 8th, and if further time is neces- 
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sary for questioning, will continue to hear that Association on 
Thursday, November 10th; 


(b) The following are asked to stand by to present their briefs in the 
order listed after the Canadian Bankers’ Association: 


The Royal Bank of Canada 

G. Arnold Hart, Chairman and President, Bank of Montreal 
J. Douglas Gibson 

The Mercantile Bank of Canada 


Because of the difficulty of predicting how long the hearings on the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association brief will take, it is impossible at this 
time to assign definite dates for hearings of the above-mentioned 
witnesses. 


Your Sub-committee will meet again next week to study in greater 
detail the other briefs submitted and to assign dates for their hearings. 


After discussion, the Committee agreed to delete the name of Mr. J. Douglas 
Gibson from the list as it is understood he has now retired from the Bank of 
Nova Scotia and is submitting his brief as a private individual. It was agreed to 
hear his brief later. 


On motion of Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), seconded by 
Mr. Fulton, the report of the sub-committee was approved, as amended. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-190 An Act to amend the 
Bank of Canada Act. 


Mr. Rasminsky was called and questioned. 


The witness tabled the following charts, prepared in answer to questions 
raised by members at the meeting of Tuesday, November Ist: 


Interest Rates in Various Countries—in reply to a question by Mr. 
Clermont. 


Assets of Selected Financial Institutions—in reply to a question by Mr. 
Lafiamme. 


Agreed,—That the documents tabled by Mr. Rasminsky be appendices to 
this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendices F and G). 
Mr. Rasminsky was allowed to retire, subject to recall. 


At 1.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(37) 
The Committee resumed at 3.55 p.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Laflamme, presiding. 
Members present: Messrs. Clermont, Comtois, Gilbert, Laflamme, Lambert, 
Lind, More (Regina City), Valade—8. 


Also present: Messrs. Caouette and Grégoire. 
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In attendance: Messrs. C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; and J. W. 
Ryan, Director of Legislation Section, Department of Justice. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


Mr. Elderkin tabled a proposed amendment to the Bill, copies of which were 
distributed to members. 


Mr. Ryan answered questions raised at earlier meetings, and the witnesses 
were questioned. 


The Committee then proceeded to consideration of Bill C-223, An Act 
respecting Savings Banks in the Province of Quebec. 


Mr. Elderkin explained the Bill, and was questioned. 


At 5.05 p.m. Mr. Lambert took the Chair, at the request of the Vice- 
Chairman. 


Mr. Elderkin continued and concluded his explanation of the Bill. 
At 5.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned until November 8, 1966, at 11.00 a.m. 


TUESDAY, November 8, 1966. 
(38) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:05 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Cashin, Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, 
Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, More (Regina 
Ci) (AT). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Laprise. 


In attendance: Messrs. S. T. Paton, President, The Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation and Vice-President and Chief General Manager, The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank; Leo Lavoie, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and Vice 
President and General Manager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; J. H. 
Coleman, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and Chief General 
Manager, The Royal Bank of Canada; W. T. G. Hackett, General Manager 
(Investments), Bank of Montreal and Chairman of Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Bank Act Revision Committee; Gilles Mercure, Assistant General 
Manager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; F. L. Rogers, Economic Adviser, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia and Chairman, Canadian Bankers’ Association 
Economists Committee; R. M. MacIntosh, Joint General Manager, Bank of Nova 
Scotia; J. H. Perry, Executive Director, The Canadian Bankers’ Association; 
and C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Leboe, 


Resolved,—That the amendments to Bills C-222 and C-223 tabled by the 
Inspector General of Banks at the afternoon sitting on Thursday, November 3, 
1966, be appendices to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of that date. 
(See Appendices H and I). 
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On motion of Mr. Laflamme, seconded by Mr. Gilbert, 


Resolved,—That the evidence taken at the afternoon sitting on Thursday, 
November 3, 1966, be part of the official Proceedings. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


The Chairman introduced the President of the Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Paton, who in turn introduced the others in attendance. 


At the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Paton summarized the brief 
submitted by the Canadian Bankers’ Association, copies of which had previously 
been distributed to the members. (In accordance with the resolution passed at 
the meeting of October 13, 1966, the brief is attached as Appendix J). 


At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Paton also explained the role of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association and tabled copies of his statement, which were 
distributed to the members. 


Mr. Paton and Mr. Lavoie were questioned. 


The questioning continuing, at 12:50 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 
3:45 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(39) 


The Committee resumed at 3.55 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Is- 
lands), Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lam- 
bert, Leboe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, More (Regina City), 
Wahn—(16). 


Also present: Messrs. Caouette, Grégoire and Latulippe. 
In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


Mr. Elderkin tabled three exhibits, as follows, copies of which were 
distributed to members: 


Exhibit No. 15: Trust Companies in Canada having Directors who are also 
Directors of Chartered Banks at March 1, 1966. 


Exhibit No. 16: Insurance Companies in Canada having Directors who are 
also Directors of Chartered Banks at March 1, 1966. 


Exhibit No. 17: Loan Companies in Canada having Directors who are also 
Directors of Chartered Banks at March 1, 1966. 


Questioning of the witnesses was resumed, and Messrs. Paton, Coleman, 
Hackett and MacIntosh were questioned. 


At 4:30 p.m. the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, took the Chair and at 4:50 
p.m. the Chairman resumed the Chair. 
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During the questioning, Mr. Grégoire read into the record extracts from 
correspondence between himself, the Bank of Canada, the chartered banks and 
the Minister of Finance, as well as from a publication of the Royal Bank of 
Canada entitled Economic Trends and Topics. 


In reply to a question, the witness tabled a paper entitled Cash Ratio 
Management—Proposed “Twice-Monthly” Averaging Technique, copies of which 
were distributed to the members. 


The questioning continuing, at 5:55 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 
8:00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(40) 


The Committee resumed at 8:10 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, 
Lind, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, More (Regina City), Wahn—(15). 


Also present: Messrs. Caouette, Grégoire, Latulippe, Pilon and Saltsman. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning and afternoon sittings and Mr. 
L.. Hebert, Deputy Governor, Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Clermont moved, seconded by Mr. Leboe, that copies of the correspond- 
ence read into the record by Mr. Grégoire and the pamphlet of the Royal Bank 
be distributed to members and attached as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. Mr. Grégoire tabled the documents in question. 


The representatives of the chartered banks, of the Minister of Finance and 
the Bank of Canada present having consented to the documents being distribut- 
ed and printed as an appendix, the motion was carried. (See Appendix K). 


On motion of Mr. More (Regina City), seconded by Mr. Lambert, 


Resolved,—That the exhibits tabled by the Inspector General of Banks at 
the afternoon sitting be included as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix L). 


Messrs. Paton, Coleman, and Lavoie were questioned. 


In response to a question regarding views of the Canadian Bankers’ Associ- 
ation on the proposed deposit insurance legislation, Mr. Paton tabled a paper 


entitled Proposal for Deposit Insurance copies of which were distributed to the 
members. 


On motion of Mr. Monteith, seconded by Mr. Leboe, 


Resolved,—That the two papers tabled today by the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, entitled Cash Ratio Management—Proposed “Twice-Monthly” 
Averaging Technique and Proposal for Deposit Insurance included as appen- 


dices to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (See Appendices M and 
N). 


At 10:10 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, November 10, 1966 
at 11:00 a.m. 
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THURSDAY, November 10, 1966. 
(41) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.05 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Flemming 
Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Langlois (Mégantic), Lind, Monteith, More 
(Regina City) Wahn—(14). 


Also present: Messrs. Caouette, Grégoire, Johnston, Laprise, and Latulippe. 


In attendance: Messrs. S. T. Paton, President. The Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation and Vice-President and Chief General Manager, The Toronto Dominion 
Bank; Leo Lavoie, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and 
Vice-President and General Manager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; J. H. 
Coleman, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and Chief General 
Manager, The Royal Bank of Canada; W. T. G. Hackett, General Manager 
(Investments), Bank of Montreal and Chairman of Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion Bank Act Revision Committee; Gilles Mercure, Assistant General Manager, 
La Banque Provinciale du Canada; F. L. Rogers, Economic Adviser, The Bank of 
Nova Scotia and Chairman, Canadian Bankers’ Association Economists Com- 
mittee; R. M. MacIntosh, Joint General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia; G. R. 
Sharwood, Deputy Chief General Manager, Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce; J. H. Perry, Executive Director, the Canadian Bankers’ Association; 
C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; Miss M. R. Prentis and Mr. Denis 
Baribeau, research assistants. 


The Chairman presented the Sixth Report of the Sub-committee on Agenda 
and Procedure, dated November 9, 1966, which is as follows: 


Your Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure met at 3.45 p.m. this 
day and has agreed to recommend as follows: 

(a) That the Committee meet at 11.00 a.m. and 3.45 p.m. on Thursday, 
November 10th, and that there be no evening meeting on that day; 

(b) That there be no meeting on Tuesday, November 15th; 

(c) That, in accordance with its Order of Reference of October 25, 1966, 
the Committee engage the services of Denis Baribeau, B.Comm., of 
the University of Ottawa, and that he be paid such per diem allow- 
ance as the Chairman may be able to negotiate, subject to the 
approval of Mr. Speaker; 

(d) That the Chairman request that Miss M. R. Prentis, B.Sc. (Econ.), of 
the Department of Finance, be seconded to the Committee to work 
with Mr. Baribeau in assisting the members of the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Lambert, seconded by Mr. Addison, the report was 
approved. 


The Chairman introduced Miss Prentis and Mr. Baribeau. 
The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


Mr. Elderkin, in answer to a question raised at an earlier meeting, tabled the 
following exhibits: 
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Exhibit No. 18: Classification of Loans in Canadian Currency of the 
Chartered Banks of Canada as at September 30, 1966. 


Exhibit No. 19: Classification of Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in 
Canada in Canadian Currency of the Chartered Banks of Canada as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1966. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Comtois, 


Resolved,—That Exhibits No. 18 and No. 19 tabled by the Inspector General 
of Banks be attached as appendices to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence. (See Appendix “O”’’). 


Messrs. Paton, Coleman and MacIntosh were questioned. 


At 12.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(42) 


The Committee resumed at 3.50 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, 
Gray, Johnston, Laflamme, Lambert, Lind, Monteith, More (Regina City), 
Wahn—(13). 


Also present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Caouette, Grégoire and Latu- 
lippe. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting and Mr. G. R. Sharwood, 
Deputy Chief General Manager, Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. 


Questioning of the witnesses was resumed and Messrs. Paton, MacIntosh, 
Lavoie, Coleman, Baribeau and Sharwood answered questions directed to them 
by the members. 


In answer to a question, Mr. Paton tabled a paper entitled Some Brief 
Comments on the Profitability of the Canadian Banking Industry, which on 
motion of Mr. Lambert, seconded by Mr. More (Regina City) is attached as an 
appendix to these Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix “P’’). 


In reply to a question, Mr. Paton referred to a paper entitled Table of Costs 
for a Personal Instalment Loan or Advance in the Principal Amount of $1,000 
repayable in Approximately Equal Monthly Instalments as Indicated. Copies 
were not immediately available, but he agreed to provide them to the Clerk who 
was instructed to distribute them to the members. 


At 6:05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, November 17, 1966, 
at 11:00 a.m. 


THURSDAY, November 17, 1966. 
(43) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 
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Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Johnston, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte)—(13) 


Also present: Mr. Grégoire. 


In attendance: Messrs. S. T. Paton, President, The Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation and Vice-President and Chief General Manager, The Toronto-Domin- 
ion Bank; Leo Lavoie, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and 
Vice-President and General Manager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; J. H. 
Coleman, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and Chief General 
Manager, The Royal Bank of Canada; W. T. G. Hackett, General Manager 
(Investments), Bank of Montreal and Chairman of Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation Bank Act Revision Committee; Gilles Mercure, Assistant General Man- 
ager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; F. L. Rogers, Economic Adviser, The 
Bank of Nova Scotia and Chairman, Canadian Bankers’ Association Economists 
Committee; W. J. Dixon, Deputy General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia; R. M. 
MacIntosh, Joint General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia; J. H. Perry, Executive 
Director, The Canadian Bankers’ Association; C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General 
of Banks; Miss M. R. Prentis and Mr. Denis Baribeau, research assistants. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Flemming, 


Resolved,—That the paper entitled Table of Costs for a Personal Instalment 
Loan or Advance In the Principal Amount of $1,000 Repayable in Approximately 
Equal Monthly Instalments as Indicated, referred to at the last meeting and later 
distributed to members, be attached as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix Q). 


Messrs. Paton, Coleman and Dixon were questioned. 


In reply to a question by Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Paton referred to a paper entitled 
Some notes on the more important items of sundry bank revenues (exchange, 
commission, service charges, etc.), which was read into the record. (See Evi- 
dence). 


In reply to a question, the witnesses agreed to table forms used by the 
various banks involving a charge to the customer. 


At 12.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(44) 


The Committee resumed at 4:00 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Johnston, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, More (Regina City), 
Wahn—(16). 
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Also present: Mr. Grégoire. 
In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


A quorum not being present, the Committee proceeded to hear evidence 
informally. 


After some time, the Chairman noted the presence of a quorum and on 
motion of Mr. More (Regina City), seconded by Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo- 
Cowichan-The Islands), 


Resolved,—That the evidence previously recorded at this sitting be incor- 
porated as part of the official Proceedings. 


Questioning of the witnesses was continued, and Messrs. Paton, Coleman, 
MacIntosh, Lavoie, Dixon and Elderkin were questioned. 


In reply to a question by the Chairman as to whether the witnesses would 
identify the banks shown in Appendix Q simply as ‘‘Bank A’’, “Bank B”’, etc., the 
witnesses agreed to take this matter under advisement. 


At 6:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8:00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(45) 


The Committee resumed at 8:20 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Johnston, Laflamme, Lambert, 
Latulippe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, Wahn,—(14). 


Also present: Mr. Grégoire. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting with the exception of Mr. 
MacIntosh and Mr. Baribeau. 


A quorum not being present, the Committee heard evidence informally. 


Later the Chairman noted the presence of a quorum, and on motion of Mr. 
Clermont, seconded by Mr. Laflamme, 


Resolved,—That evidence recorded earlier in this sitting be included as part 
of the official Proceedings. 


Messrs. Paton, Coleman, Lavoie and Elderkin were questioned. 


In reply to the question of the Chairman at the afternoon sitting, Mr. Paton 
named the banks who had provided the information shown in Appendix Q. (See 
Evidence). 


The questioning continuing, at 10:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
Tuesday, November 22, 1966 at 11:00 a.m. 
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TUESDAY, November 22, 1966. 
(46) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.15 a.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Johnston, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, More (Regina City)—(13). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Thompson. 


In attendance: Messrs. S. T. Paton, President, The Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and Vice-President and Chief General Manager, The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank; Leo Lavoie, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and 
Vice-President and General Manager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; J. H. 
Coleman, Vice-President, the Canadian Bankers’ Association and Chief General 
Manager, The Royal Bank of Canada; W. T. G. Hackett, General Manager 
(Investments), Bank of Montreal and Chairman of Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Bank Act Revision Committee; Gilles Mercure, Assistant General Man- 
ager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; F. L. Rogers, Economic Adviser, The 
Bank of Nova Scotia and Chairman, Canadian Bankers’ Association Economists 
Committee; W. J. Dixon, Deputy General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia; R. M. 
MacIntosh, Joint General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia; J. H. Perry, Executive 
Director, The Canadian Bankers’ Association; C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General 
of Banks; Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


On motion of Mr. Lambert, seconded by Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo- 
Cowichan-The Islands), 


Resolved,—That the Committee report to the House as follows: 


Your Committee notes that the authority to carry on the business of 
banking by the chartered banks under the Bank Act and by the savings 
banks under the Quebec Savings Banks Act will expire on the first day of 
December, 1966, unless extended by Parliament. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that it is not possible to complete its 
examination of the two bills to revise these Acts, namely Bills C-222 and 
C-223, before that date and respectfully requests that Parliament extend 
the authority under the present Acts for a period of four months to the 
first day of April, 1967, or such later date as it may consider appropriate. 


Questioning of the witnesses was resumed and Messrs. Paton, Lavoie, 
MacIntosh, Coleman and Elderkin were questioned. 


At 12.55 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(47) 


The Committee resumed at 3.45 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 
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Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, John- 
ston, Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Lind—(14). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Thompson. 
In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


Messrs. Paton, MacIntosh, Dixon and Elderkin answered questions put to 
them by the Committee. 


Mr. Paton tabled forms requested at the meeting of November 17, 1966, 
namely, samples of forms used by the chartered banks involving a charge to the 
customer, and the Clerk was directed to distribute copies to the members. 


At 5.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(48) 


The Committee resumed at 9.05 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Johnston, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, Munro, Wahn—(14). 


Also present: Messrs. Caouette, Grégoire and Thompson. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting and Mr. Denis Baribeau, 
research assistant. 


Questioning of the witnesses was continued, and at 10.20 p.m. the Com- 
mittee adjourned until Thursday, November 24, 1966, at 11.00 a.m. 


THURSDAY, November 24, 1966. 
(49) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, 
Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Johnston, Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Lind—(13). 


Also present: Mr. Thompson. 


In attendance: Messrs. S. T. Paton, President, The Canadian Bankers’ 
Association and Vice-President and Chief General Manager, The Toronto 
Dominion Bank; Leo Lavoie, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and Vice-President and General Manager, La Banque Provinciale du 
Canada; J. H. Coleman, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association 
and Chief General Manager, The Royal Bank of Canada; W. T. G. Hackett, 
General Manager (Investments), Bank of Montreal and Chairman of Canadian 
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Bankers’ Association Bank Act Revision Committee; Gilles Mercure, Assistant 
General Manager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; F. L. Rogers, Economic 
Adviser, The Bank of Nova Scotia and Chairman, Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Economists Committee; G. R. Sharwood, Deputy Chief General Mana- 
ger, Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce; E. Cate, Q.C., Solicitor for the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association; B. W. Powers, General Manager (Administra- 
tion), Bank of Montreal; J. H. Perry, Executive Director, The Canadian Bankers’ 
Association; C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; and Miss M. R. Prentis, 
research assistant. 


The Committe resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 
On motion of Mr. Lambert, seconded by Mr. Laflamme, 


Resolved,—That the following witnesses be heard on the dates named: 


Tuesday, November 29 
J. Douglas Gibson 


Thursday, December 1 
G. Arnold Hart, Chairman 
and President, Bank of Montreal 


Tuesday, December 6 
W. Earle McLaughlin, 
Chairman and President, 
The Royal Bank of Canada 


Thursday, December 8 
The Mercantile Bank of 
Canada 
Messrs. Paton, Coleman and Hackett were questioned. 
At 11.30 a.m. the Vice-Chairman took the Chair and at 12.30 p.m. the 
Chairman resumed the Chair. 
At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(50) 
The Committee resumed at 3.50 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 
Members present: Messrs. Clermont, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Johnston, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, Munro—(9). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting and Mr. Denis Baribeau, 
research assistant. 


Messrs. Paton, Lavoie, Coleman and Elderkin answered questions put to 
them by the Committee. 
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Mr. Cate was called and questioned. 


In answer to a question posed earlier, Mr. Baribeau tabled and explained a 
chart entitled Number of New Housing Units Financed through NHA Mortgage 
Loans by Type of Lender and Areas for the Year 1959. 


Agreed, That the chart tabled by Mr. Baribeau be included in the Evidence. 
(See Evidence). 


At.6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(51) 


The Committee resumed at 8.15 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Clermont, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Johnston, 
Latulippe, Lind. 


Also present: Mr. Caouette. 
In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


The Committee continued questioning of the witnesses and Messrs. Paton, 
Lavoie, Coleman, Sharwood, Rogers and Elderkin were questioned. 


Mr. Powers was called and questioned. 


The Committee having completed its questioning on the brief submitted by 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, the Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, 


thanked the Association’s representatives for the assistance they had given the 
Committee. 


Mr. Paton thanked the Committee for their co-operation and the manner in 
which the Association’s representatives had been received. 


The witnesses were discharged, subject to recall for further questioning. 


At 10.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Tuesday, November 
29, 1966. 


TuESDAY, November 29, 1966. 
(52) 
The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 


11:10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Clermont, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Leboe, Monteith (13). 


Also present: Mr. Johnston. 
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In attendance: Messrs. J. Douglas Gibson, former Executive Vice President, 
Bank of Nova Scotia, and former member of the Royal Commission on Banking 
and Finance; C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; Miss M. R. Prentis, 
research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation and the 
Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Gibson. 


At the request of the Chairman, the witness summarized his brief, copies of 
which had previously been distributed to the members. In accordance with the 
resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, the brief is attached as 
Appendix R. 


The witness was questioned, and at 12:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned 
until 3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(53) 
The Committee resumed at 3:55 p.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Laflamme, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Flemming, Gilbert, Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Leboe, 
Lind, Monteith (11). 


Also present: Mr. Johnston. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting and Mr. Denis Baribeau, 
research assistant. 


Questioning of the witness was continued and at 6:00 p.m. the Committee 
adjourned until 8:00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(54) 
The Committee resumed at 8:15 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, 
Monteith (11). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Saltsman. 
In attendance: The same as at the afternoon sitting. 
The Committee resumed questioning of the witness. 


At 9:05 p.m. the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, took the Chair at the 
request of the Chairman. 


Questioning of the witness being concluded, the Vice-Chairman thanked 
him for his contribution to the deliberations of the Committee. The witness, in 
turn, thanked the Committee for their reception of his brief. 


At 9:45 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 am., Thursday, De- 
cember 1, 1966. 
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THURSDAY, December 1, 1966. 
(55) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:20 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gray, Laflamme, Leboe, Monteith (9). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire, Johnston and Richard. 


In attendance: Messrs. G. Arnold Hart, President, Bank of Montreal; and C. 
F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Hart, who read his brief. In 
accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, the 
brief is attached (See Appendix S). 


The witness was questioned and at 12:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned 
until 3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(56) 


The Committee resumed at 4:00 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gray, Laflamme, Leboe (8). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Johnston. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting and Mr. Denis Baribeau 
research assistant. 


The Chairman referred to two papers prepared by the research assistants in 
answer to questions raised by Mr. Clermont, entitled respectively Bank Service 
Charges and Instruments Eligible for Re-discount at Federal Reserve Banks. The 
Clerk was directed to have copies made and distributed to the members. 


Reference was also made to an extract from the Congressional Record of the 
United States Senate entitled Foreign Banking Control Bill; Uniform Regulation 
of Foreign Banks, and the Clerk was directed to distribute copies to the mem- 
bers. 


The questioning of the witness was continued and concluded. 


At 6:18 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, December 6, 1966 at 
11:00 a.m. 


TUESDAY, December 6, 1966. 
(57) 
The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messers. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, 
Latulippe, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, More (Regina City)—(13). 
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Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Southam. 


In attendance: Messrs. W. Earle McLaughlin, Chairman and President, The 
Royal Bank of Canada; J. W. Powell, President, RoyNat Limited; Louis Hébert, 
President, Banque Canadienne Nationale; C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of 
Banks; Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Chairman read into the record a letter from Mr. Alastair Macdonald, 
Parliamentary Agent for The Mercantile Bank of Canada whose representatives 
were scheduled to appear before the Committee on Thursday, December 8th. Mr. 
Macdonald’s letter explained that Mr. Robert MacFadden, President of the 
Mercantile Bank was ill and requested a postponement of the hearing. 


On motion of Mr. Flemming, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resoived,—That the Committee accept Mr. MacFadden’s request for a de- 
ferment of his hearing; that the Chairman be directed to arrange another date 
for his appearance and that the question of a witness for Thursday’s meeting be 
referred to the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure. 


On motion of Mr. Leboe, seconded by Mr. Flemming, 


Resolved,—tThat the two papers prepared by the research assistants referred 
to at the meeting of December Ist, be printed as appendices to this day’s Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix T—Bank Service Charges and 
Appendix U—Instruments Eligible for Re-discount at Federal Reserve Banks.) 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation and the 
Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. McLaughlin, who summarized his brief, 
copies of which had previously been distributed to the members. In accordance 
with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, the brief is 
attached as Appendix V. 


Mr. McLaughlin was questioned, and Messrs. Powell and Hébert were called 
and questioned. Mr. Elderkin was also questioned. 


The questioning continuing, at 12.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 
3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(98) 


The Committee resumed at 3.55 p.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Laflamme, in the Chair. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, Latulippe, 
Lind, Monteith, More (Regina City), Wahn—(13). 


Also present: Mr. Grégoire. 


In attendance: Mr. McLaughlin, Mr. Elderkin, Miss Prentis, and Mr. Denis 
Baribeau, research assistant. 
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Questioning of Mr. McLaughlin was continued. 


At 5.30 p.m. the Chairman resumed the Chair. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the witness 
for his useful answers to a wide variety of questions. 


At 6.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. Thursday, December 


8, 1966. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS, DECEMBER 8, 1966* 


The Chairman presented the Seventh Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Agenda and Procedure, which is as follows: 


Your sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure met at 1:00 p.m. this 


day and has agreed to recommend as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


That briefs from the undermentioned, received after the deadline of 
November Ist, be accepted by the Committee: Prof. E. P. Neufeld, 
University of Toronto; Canadian Federation of Agriculture; A group 
of Twelve Trust Companies; 


That briefs received from the undermentioned, who have indicated 
they do not wish to appear, be circulated forthwith to the members 
and published in the final issue of the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence on the banking legislation: Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce; S. A. Bensh, Nanaimo, B.C.; Lloyd H. Denning, A.P.A., 
Dunnville, Ontario; James M. Dever, Montreal; H. Latulippe, M.P.; 
Alex Mills, C.L.U., Toronto; A. M. Moore, Dalhousie University. 


That the following be invited to appear before the Christmas recess: 
H. H. Binhammer, Royal Military College, Kingston; R. Caterina, 
Carleton University; Canadian Credit Men’s Association, Ltd., To- 
ronto; E. P. Neufeld, University of Toronto; David W. Slater, Queen’s 
University; Jacob S. Ziegel, McGill University. 

That the Chief of the Committees and Private Legislation Branch be 
authorized to engage the services of reference index personnel for the 
purpose of indexing Proceedings on the banking legislation now 
before the Committee when it is printed in “blue book’ form; 

That on Thursday, December 8th, the Committee consider Bill S-30, 
An Act to incorporate League Savings and Mortgage Company. 


On motion of Mr. Wahn, seconded by Mr. Fulton, the report was approved. 


The Chairman stated that pending approval by the Committee tentative 
arrangements had been made for the following to appear on the dates men- 


tioned: 


Professors Binhammer and Slater on Tuesday, December 13th 

Professors Neufeld and Ziegel on Thursday, December 15th 

Professor Caterina and representatives of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Association Limited on Tuesday, December 20th. 


*The meeting of December 8, 1966, dealt with a private bill. 
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Reverting to the banking legislation now before the Committee, the 
Chairman tabled the following papers provided by the research assistants in 
answer to questions raised by members: 


The Regulation of Foreign Banks in the United States, by Professor 
Jack Zwich, Columbia University, 


A study of foreign banking operations in the United States prepared 
by Professor Zwick for the Joint Economic Committee of the United 
States. 


Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, November 1966. 


Ordered,—That the papers listed above be distributed to the members. 


TUESDAY, December 13, 1966. 
(60) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Is- 
lands), Clermont, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Lind, McLean 
(Charlotte), Monteith, Wahn—(12). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire and Johnston. 


In attendance: Messrs. H. H. Binhammer, Associate Professor of Political 
and Economic Science, Royal Military College; C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General 
of Banks; and Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Binhammer, who made an open- 
ing statement, copies of which were distributed to the members. In accordance 
with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, Mr. Binhammer’s 
brief is attached (See Appendix W). 


The witness was questioned. 

At 11.40 a.m. the Vice-Chairman took the Chair, and at 11:50 a.m., the 
Chairman resumed the Chair. 

The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the witness, 
who was permitted to retire. 

At 1.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(61) 


The Committee resumed at 4:10 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Is- 
lands), Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, 
Leboe, Lind, More (Regina City)—(13). 
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In attendance: Messrs. David W. Slater, Professor of Economics, Queen’s 
University; C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; Denis Baribeau and Miss 
M. R. Prentis, research assistants. 

The Chairman introduced Mr. Slater, who summarized his brief. In accord- 
ance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, the brief is 
attached (See Appendix X). 

At 5:00 p.m. the Vice-Chairman took the Chair, and at 5:30 p.m., the 
Chairman resumed the Chair. 

The questioning continuing, at 6:00 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 
8:00 p.m. this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 
(62) 


The Committee resumed at 8:12 p.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Laflamme, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, Monteith, 
More (Regina City)—(11). 


In attendance: The same as at the afternoon sitting. 
Questioning of Mr. Slater was continued and concluded. 


On behalf of the Committee, the Vice-Chairman thanked the witness who 
was permitted to retire. 


At 10:15 p.m., the Committee adjourned until Thursday, December 15, 
1966, at 11:00 a.m. 


THURSDAY, December 15, 1966. 
(63) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, Latu- 
lippe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, More (Regina City), Wahn—(15). 


In attendance: Messrs. E. P. Neufeld, Professor of Economics, University of 
Toronto; C. F. Elderkin, Inspector General of Banks; Denis Baribeau; and Miss 
M. R. Prentis, research assistants. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Neufeld, who summarized his 
brief. In accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 
1966, the brief is attached. (See Appendix Y.) 


The witness was questioned on his brief. 


The questioning continuing, at 1:05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
3:45 p.m. this day. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
(64) 
The Committee resumed at 3:55 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Leboe, Monteith, More (Regina City)—(14). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 
Questioning of the witness, Mr. Neufeld, was continued and concluded. 


On behalf of the Committee, the Chairman thanked the witness, who was 
permitted to retire. 


At 5:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8:00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(65) 

The Committee resumed at 8:20 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Gilbert, Gray, Lambert, Latulippe, Leboe, More (Regina City). 

In attendance: Jacob S. Ziegel, Professor of Law, McGill University; Mr. 
Elderkin and Miss Prentis. 


The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Ziegel, who summarized his 
brief. In accordance with resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, 
the brief is attached. (See Appendix Z.) 


The witness was questioned. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the witness 
who was then permitted to retire. 


At 10.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 a.m. Tuesday, December 
20, 1966. 


TUESDAY, December 20, 1966. 
(66) 

The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.15 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Leboe, Lind, 
More (Regina City)—(11). 

In attendance: R. Caterina, Associate Professor, Accounting and Finance, 


Carleton University; W. E. Scott, Assistant Inspector General of Banks; Miss M. 
R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 
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The Chairman introduced the witness and noted that Mr. Caterina had 
submitted a brief in 1965 relating to Bill C-102 (the Bill then revising the Bank 
Act) and an addendum in 1966 relating to Bill C-222; a letter from Professor J. 
Smyth, Professor of Commerce, University of Toronto, supporting Mr. Caterina’s 
brief had also been circulated to members of the Committee. In accordance with 
resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, the brief and addendum, as 
well as the letter from Professor Smyth, are attached as Appendix AA. 


Mr. Caterina summarized his brief and was questioned. 


The questioning continuing, at 1.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(67) 


The Committee resumed at 3.55 p.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Laflamme, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): 
Clermont, Comtois, Gilbert, Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Leboe, Lind, More 
(Regina City), Wahn—(11). 


In atiendance: The same as at the morning sitting and in addition Messrs. 
E.P.C. Burke, General Manager, The Canadian Credit Men’s Association Limited, 
and Denis Baribeau, research assistant. 


Questioning of Mr. Caterina continued. Mr. Scott was also questioned. 
The questioning of Mr. Caterina having been concluded, the Vice-Chairman 
thanked the witness who then retired. 


Mr. Burke was called and, at the invitation of the Vice-Chairman, summa- 
rized the brief submitted by the Canadian Credit Men’s Association Ltd. In 
accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, the 
brief is attached as Appendix BB. 


The witness was questioned. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Vice-Chairman thanked the 
witness, who was permitted to retire. 


At 5.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TUESDAY, January 10, 1967. 
(68) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:05 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanatmo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Lind, McLean 
(Charlotte), More (Regina City)—(11) 
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In attendance: Mr. Joseph Pope, Pope and Company, Toronto; Mr. Denis 
Baribeau and Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistants. 


The Chairman presented the Eighth Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Agenda and Procedure dated December 21, 1966, which is as follows: 
Your Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure met at 1:00 p.m. this 
day and has agreed to recommend as follows: 
(a) That the undermentioned be invited to present their briefs to the 
Committee on the dates shown: 
January 10—R. G. D. Lafferty, Montreal; Joseph Pope, Toronto; 
Terry Howes, Erindale, Ont. 
January 12—Frank O’Hearn, Scarborough; Melvin A. Rowat, 
Elmvale, Ont.; Harry H. Hallatt, Scarborough. 
January 17—Canadian Federation of Agriculture; CUNA Inter- 
national Inc. 
January 19—Mercantile Bank of Canada 
(b) That your Sub-Committee consider at a later date the timing of the 
hearing for Bill S-25, An Act to incorporate The North West Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, which has been referred to the 
Committee. 


The Chairman reported that it has since been learned that the Mercantile 
Bank of Canada will be unable to appear on January 19th, but they have agreed 
to appear on January 24th, and he therefore suggested that a motion to approve 
the report of the Sub-Committee should include the appropriate amendment 
regarding the date of appearance of the Mercantile Bank. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Lambert, the Report of the 
Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure was approved, as amended. 

The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 

The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Pope, who read his brief and was 


questioned. In accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 
13, 1966, Mr. Pope’s brief is attached as Appendix CC. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the witness 
who was permitted to retire. , 


At 1:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(69) 
The Committee resumed at 3:50 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, 
Lind, McLean (Charlotte), More (Regina City) —(12) 


In attendance: Mr. R. G. D. Lafferty, Lafferty, Harwood and Company, 
Montreal; Mr. Baribeau and Miss Prentis. 
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The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Lafferty, who summarized his 
brief and was questioned. In accordance with the resolution passed at the 
meeting of October 13, 1966, the brief is attached as Appendix DD. 


The questioning continuing, at 5:50 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
8:00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
Z (70) 
The Committee resumed at 8:10 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Lind, McLean 
(Charlotte), More (Regina City), Wahn—(12) 


In attendance: The same as at the afternoon sitting and Mr. Terry Howes, 
Erindale, Ontario. 


Questioning of Mr. Lafferty was continued and concluded. The Chairman 
thanked the witness who was then permitted to retire. 


Mr. Howes was called and questioned. In accordance with the resolution 
passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, Mr. Howes’ brief is attached as 
Appendix EE. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the witness 
who was permitted to retire. 


At 10:35 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, January 12, 1967. 


THURSDAY, January 12, 1967. 
(71) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs, met at 
11:05 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, 
McLean (Charlotte), More (Regina City), Wahn—(13) 


Also present: Messrs. Laprise and Thompson. 


In attendance: Mr. Frank O’Hearn, Scarborough, Ont.; Mr. Melvin A. Rowat, 
Elmvale, Ont.; Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


The Chairman introduced the first witness, Mr. O’Hearn, who summarized 
his brief. In accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 
1966, Mr. O’Hearn’s brief is attached as Appendix FF. 


Mr. O’Hearn also filed with the Committee additional exhibits referring 
to his brief. 


Ordered:—That copies of Mr. O’Hearn’s additional exhibits be distributed to 
members of the Committee. 
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On behalf of the Committee, the Chairman thanked the witness, who was 
then permitted to withdraw. 


Mr. Rowat was called, summarized his brief and was questioned. In accord- 
ance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, Mr. Rowat’s 
brief is attached as Appendix GG. 


The questioning continuing, at 12:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(72) 


The Committee resumed at 3:55 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Gilbert, Irvine, Laflamme, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), 
More (Regina City)—(10) 


Also present: Messrs. Laprise and Thompson. 


In attendance: Mr. Rowat and Miss Prentis; and also Messrs. Harry H. 
Hallatt, Scarborough, Ont. and Denis Baribeau, research assistant. 


Questioning of Mr. Rowat was concluded, whereupon he was thanked by the 
Vice-Chairman, and withdrew. 


Mr. Hallatt was called, summarized his brief and was questioned. In accord- 
ance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 1966, Mr. Hallatt’s 
brief is attached as Appendix HH. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Vice-Chairman thanked the 
witness, who then withdrew. 


At 5:05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 a.m., Tuesday, January 
170196 7,. 


TuESDAY, January 17, 1967. 
(73) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Gray, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, More (Regina City), 
Wahn—(9). 


Also present: Mr. Whelan. 


In attendance: Messrs. David Kirk, Executive Secretary, Canadian Feder- 
ation of Agriculture; C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance; 
and Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 
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The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Kirk, who read his brief and was 
questioned. In accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 
13, 1966, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture brief is attached as Appendix 
II. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the witness, 
who then withdrew. 


At 12.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(74) 


The Committee resumed at 3.55 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Gray, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, More (Regina 
City)—(9). 


Also present: Mr. Haidasz. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robert J. Ingram, Executive Director, CUNA Inter- 
national Inc.; A. R. Glen, President CUNA International Inc.; W. Moxon, Pres- 
ident, National Association, Canadian Credit Unions; A. W. Wagar, President, 
Canadian Co-operative Credit Society; L. R. Tendler, Vice-President, Canadian 
Credit Union Society; C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance; 
Mr. Denis Baribeau and Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistants. 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses, and, at his request, Mr. Ingram 
explained the purpose and organization of CUNA International Inc. and read the 
brief. In accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting of October 13, 
1966, the brief is attached as Appendix JJ. 


The witnesses were questioned concerning the recommendations put for- 
ward in their brief. 


In the course of the questioning Mr. Wagar read from a letter he had written 
to the Superintendent of Insurance concerning discussions held regarding 
amendments to the Co-operative Credit Society Act. 


Ordered,—That copies of Mr. Wagar’s letter be distributed to members of 
the Committee. 


Mr. Ingram tabled three copies of a publication entitled International Credit 
Union Yearbook 1966 and agreed to provide additional copies for distribution to 
the members. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the wit- 
nesses, who then withdrew. 


At 6.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, January 19, 1967, at 
11.00 am., at which time a private bill will be considered. 
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TUESDAY, January 24, 1967. 
(76) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Cashin, Chrétien, Clermont, Davis, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, 
Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, Macaluso, Monteith, Munro, Wahn—(18). 


Also present: Messrs. Andras, Cameron (High Park), Cowan, Johnston, 
Nowlan, O’Keefe, Stanbury, Thompson, Wahn, Whelan, Yanakis. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robert P. MacFadden, President, The Mercantile 
Bank of Canada and Vice-President, First National City Bank; James Stillman 
Rockefeller, Chairman, The Mercantile Bank of Canada and Chairman, First 
National City Bank; Stewart B. Clifford, Executive Vice-President and General 
Manager, The Mercantile Bank of Canada; André Bachand and Kenneth B. 
Palmer, Q.C., Directors, The Mercantile Bank of Canada; Henry Harfield, counsel 
to First National City Bank; C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of 
Finance; Denis Baribeau and Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistants. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Messrs. Palmer and MacFadden 
made opening statements. In accordance with the resolution passed at the 
meeting of October 13, 1966, the brief of The Mercantile Bank of Canada is 
attached as Appendix KK. 

In the course of his statement Mr. Palmer tabled the following documents: 

(a) Memorandum of Agreement between the Rotterdamsche Bank N. V. and 
the International Banking Corp. (1I.B.C.) a subsidiary of First National City 
Bank; 

(b) Resolution adopted at a special meeting of the Board of Directors, 
International Banking Corporation, July 16, 1963; 

(c) Telegram dated July 16, 1963 from First National City Bank to Rot- 
terdamsche Bank. 


On motion of Mr. Monteith, seconded by Mr. Wahn, 


Resolved,—That the documents tabled by Mr. Palmer be distributed to the 
members of the Committee and included in the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence. (See Appendix LL). 


The witnesses were questioned, and, the questioning continuing, the Com- 
mittee adjourned at 12:55 p.m. until 3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(77) 


The Committee resumed at 3:45 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Is- 
lands), Cashin, Chrétien, Clermont, Davis, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, 
Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, Macaluso, Monteith, Munro, Wahn—(18). 
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Also present: Messrs, Cowan, Forrestall, Grégoire, Johnston, Keays, Lan- 
glois (Mégantic), Mackasey, Nowlan, Régimbal, Thompson. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 
Questioning of the witnesses was continued. 
During their testimony Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. MacFadden tabled copies of 


memoranda they had written following a meeting with Mr. Walter Gordon, the 
then Minister of Finance, on July 18, 1963. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Monteith, 


Resolved,—That the memoranda of Messrs. Rockefeller and MacFadden be 
distributed to the members of the Committee and included in the Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix MM). 


The questioning continuing, at 6:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
8:00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(78) 


The Committee resumed at 8:30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Clermont, Davis, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, Munro, Wahn—(17). 


Also present: Messrs. Andras, Cowan, Grégoire, Groos, Johnston, Kindt, 
Mackasey, Otto, Peters, Thompson, Whelan. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning and afternoon sittings, except 
Mr. Baribeau. 


Questioning of the witnesses was continued, and concluded. 


The Chairman thanked the witnesses for appearing before the Committee, 
and they then withdrew. 


At 10:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 am., Thursday, January 
26, 1967. 


THURSDAY, January 26, 1967. 
(79) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.00 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nandaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Davis, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Johnston, Laflamme, Lambert, 
Latulippe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), More (Regina City), Wahn—(15). 


In attendance: Messrs. Sinclair M. Stevens, President, York Trust and 
Savings Corporation; H. Soule, Q.C., President, Hamilton Trust and Savings 
Corporation; Léo Sauvé, General Manager, Lincoln Trust and Savings Company; 
Jarvis Freedman, President, Rideau Trust Company; John Burnett, Secretary, 
Lincoln Trust and Savings Company; Stewart Ripley, Executive Vice-President, 
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Metropolitan Trust Company; K. L. Cunningham, Managing Director, District 
Trust Company; the Honourable Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, Secretary, Hamilton 
Trust and Savings Corporation; and Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo- 
Cowichan-The Islands), 


Resolved,—That copies of a memorandum by Robert P. MacFadden, Pres- 
ident, The Mercantile Bank of Canada, filed with the Chairman at the meeting 
of January 24th, be distributed to the members of the Committee and included in 
the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix NN). 


The Committee then proceeded to consideration of the brief submitted by A 
Group of Twelve Trust Companies. In accordance with the resolution passed at 
the meeting of October 13, 1966, the brief is attached as Appendix OO. 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Mr. Stevens made an opening 
statement and was questioned. 


The questioning continuing, at 12.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(80) 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Laflamme, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Johnston, Laflamme, Lambert, Lind, 
McLean (Charlotte), More (Regina City), Munro—(13). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


The Vice-Chairman presented the Ninth Report of the Sub-Committee on 

Agenda and Procedure, dated January 26, 1967, which is as follows: 

- Your Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure met at 12.55 p.m. 
this day and agreed to recommend as follows: 


(a) That the Committee expand its schedule to include sittings on 
Monday evenings and Friday mornings until completion of the study 
of the banking legislation; 


(b) That the programme for the week of January 30, 1967, be as follows 

Governor of the Bank of Canada— 
Monday, January 30, evening sitting and 
Tuesday, January 31, morning sitting 

Canadian Bankers’ Association— 
Tuesday, January 31, afternoon and evening sittings 

Minister of Finance— ons 
Thursday, February 2, all day and, if necessary, morning sitting, 
Friday, February 3; 
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(c) That the Trust Companies Association, who have indicated that they 
now wish to submit a brief, be asked to file their brief for considera- 
tion by the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure; 

(d) That the brief of County Savings and Loan Corporation be distribut- 
ed to members and printed in the final issue of the Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence concerning the banking legislation. 


On motion of Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), seconded by 
Mr. More (Regina City), the report was approved. 


Messrs. Stevens, Sauvé and Freedman were questioned. 


At 4.40 p.m. the Chairman resumed the Chair. 
The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the wit- 
nesses, who then withdrew. 


At 6.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Monday, January 30th, 1967, at 
8.00 p.m. 


Monpay, January 30, 1967. 
(81) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
8:05 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Davis, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, Johnston, Laflamme, Latulippe, 
Monteith, More (Regina City), Munro, Wahn—(138). 


In attendance: Representing the Bank of Canada: Messrs. L. Rasminsky, 
Governor; J. R. Beattie, Deputy Governor; L. Hébert, Deputy Governor; G. K. 
Bouey, Adviser; R. Johnstone, Deputy Chief, Research Department. And also: C. 
F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance, and Miss M. R. Prentis, 
research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation and Mr. 
Rasminsky was questioned. 


During his testimony Mr. Rasminsky tabled a memorandum headed Extracts 
from Bank of Canada record made at the time of conversations between L. 
Rasminsky and R. P. MacFadden of First National City Bank of New York 
regarding consultations with Minister of Finance with respect to acquisition of 
Mercantile Bank. 


The Committee agreed that the document was tabled without prejudice to a 
possible request to table the complete memoranda later, if the Committee 
should so direct. Copies of the memoranda were distributed to the members. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Davis, 


Resolved,—That the memorandum tabled by Mr. Rasminsky be included as 
an appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix PP). 


The questioning continuing, at 10:20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
11:00 a.m. Tuesday, January 31, 1967. 
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TUESDAY, January 31, 1967. 
(82) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.05 a.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, presiding. 


Member present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Davis, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Irvine, Johnston, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Monteith, More (Regina City), Wahn—(14). 


Also present: Mr. Grégoire. 


In attendance: Representing the Bank of Canada: Messrs. Louis Rasminsky, 
Governor; J. R. Beattie, Deputy Governor; L. Hébert, Deputy Governor; G. K. 
Bouey, Adviser; R. Johnstone, Deputy Chief, Research Department. And also: 
Miss M. R. Prentis, research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation and the 
witness, Mr. Rasminsky, was questioned. 


The questioning continuing, the witnesses were allowed to retire, subject to 
recall. 


At 1.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(83) 


The Committee resumed at 3.50 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Irvine, Johnston, Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Monteith, 
More (Regina City), Wahn—(11). 


Also present: Mr. Grégoire. 


In attendance: Messrs. S. T. Paton, President, The Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation and Vice-President and Chief General Manager, The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank; Léo Lavoie, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and 
Vice-President and General Manager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada; J. H. 
Coleman, Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and Chief General 
Manager, The Royal Bank of Canada; W. T. G. Hackett, Chairman of Canadian 
Bankers’ Association Bank Act Revision Committee and General Manager (In- 
vestments), Bank of Montreal; Jean Machabée, Assistant General Manager, La 
Banque Provinciale du Canada; J. F. Duffy, Superintendent, Canadian-Imperial 
Bank of Commerce; R. M. MacIntosh, Joint General Manager, Bank of Nova 
Scotia; G. R. Sharwood, Deputy Chief General Manager, Canadian-Imperial 
Bank of Commerce; René Leclerc, General Manager, La Banque Canadienne 
Nationale; Gilles Mercure, Assistant General Manager, La Banque Provinciale 
du Canada; F. L. Rogers, Chairman, Canadian Bankers’ Association Economists 
Committee and Economic Adviser, The Bank of Nova Scotia; J. H. Perry, 
Executive Director, The Canadian Bankers’ Association; and Miss M. R. Prentis, 
research assistant. 


Messrs. Paton, Coleman and Duffy were questioned. 
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During his testimony Mr. Paton referred to a memorandum prepared by 
Miss Prentis for Mr. Clermont on the subject of Bank service charges (See 
Appendix T) and tabled copies of a memorandum on the same subject ad- 
dressed to the Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Lambert, 


Resolved,—That the memorandum tabled by Mr. Paton be distributed to 
members of the Committee and included in this day’s Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. (See Appendix QQ) 


With the consent of the Committee, Miss Prentis commented on the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association memorandum. 


In the course of questioning on the subject of clearing houses, Mr. Paton 
tabled a chart entitled Comparison of Some of the Principal Charges Made to 
Near Banks which, on direction of the Committee, is attached hereto as Ap- 
pendix RR. 


The questioning continuing, at 5.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 
p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(84) 


The Committee resumed at 8.12 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme,. 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Flemming, Fulton, Gray, Johnston, Laflamme, Latulippe, Monteith, 
Wahn—(10). 


Also present: Mr. Grégoire and Mr. Saltsman. 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting and Messrs. C. F. 
Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance, and Denis Baribeau, research 
assistant. 


Questioning of the witnesses was continued. 
At 9.35 p.m. the Chairman, Mr. Gray, took the Chair. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the wit- 
nesses for their contribution to the deliberations of the Committee. The witnesses 
then withdrew. 


At 10.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Thursday, Feb- 
ruarye., LOOT. 


THURSDAY, February 2, 1967. 
(85) 
The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Davis, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, Lambert, 
Latulippe, Monteith, Valade—(13). 
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Also present: Messrs. Mackasey and Patterson. 


In attendance: The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Finance; Mr. C. 
F, Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance; and Miss M. R. Prentis, 
research assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


The Minister made an opening statement dealing with a definition of 
“banking” and with the clearing system, and was questioned. He was assisted in 
answering questions by Mr. Elderkin. 


The questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m. until 
3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(86) 


The Committee resumed at 3.45 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Davis, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, 
Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, Monteith, More (Regina City), Va- 
lade— (17). 

Also present: Messrs. Mackasey and Thompson. 

In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


The Minister made a statement on the subject of agencies or branches of 
foreign banks and was questioned, being assisted by Mr. Elderkin in answering 
questions. 


The questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 6.00 p.m. until 8.00 
p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(87) 


The Committee resumed at 8.10 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Lambert, 
Latulippe, Lind, Monteith, More (Regina City)—(13). 


Also present: Messrs. Mackasey and Thompson. 
In attendance: The same as at the morning and afternoon sittings. 


Questioning of the Minister was resumed, following which the Minister 
made a statement on three proposed amendments to Bill C-222. 


The Minister stated that the first two amendments, dealing respectively with 
foreign ownership and limitation in ownership of chartered banks in other 
corporations, have not yet been drafted but he discussed them in principle and 
was questioned thereon. 
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The third proposed amendment introduced by the Minister is as follows: 
That Bill C-222, An Act respecting Banks and Banking be amended 
(a) by inserting immediately after line 22 on page 76 thereof the follow- 


ing: 
Definitions. “92. (1) In subsections (2) to (5), 
borrowing.” (a) “cost of borrowing” means, in relation to a loan or advance, 
(i) the interest or discount thereon, and 
(ii) any charges in connection therewith that are payable 
by the borrower to the bank or to any person from 
whom the bank receives any part of such charges 
directly or indirectly; 
“Credit.” (b) “credit” means an arrangement for obtaining loans or ad- 
vances; and 
opmesenibed a (c) “prescribed” means prescribed by regulations made under 
this section. 
operon. (2) Subsections (1) to (5) do not apply in respect of a credit 
granted or a loan or advance made to a corporation, partnership or 
association. 
Disclosure 


(3) Where, after the coming into force of this subsection, the 

of cost of ores 

borrowing, bank grants to a person a credit in respect of loans or advances re- 
payable in Canada or makes to a person a loan or advance repayable 
in Canada, the cost of borrowing, is calculated and expressed in ac- 
cordance with subsection (4), shall be disclosed by the bank, or 
otherwise as prescribed, to such person in the manner prescribed and 
at the time when the credit is granted or the loan or advance is made 
otherwise than under a credit, as the case may be; but this subsection 
does not apply in respect of any class of loans or advances that are 
prescribed as not being subject to its provisions. 

Sea en (4) The cost of borrowing shall be calculated, in the manner 

borrowing. Prescribed, on the basis of all obligations of the borrower being duly 
fulfilled, and shall be expressed as a rate per annum and, under the 
circumstances prescribed, as an amount in dollars and cents. 


Regulations. (5) The Minister may make regulations 


(a) respecting the manner in which the cost of borrowing shall 
be disclosed to a borrower; 
(b) respecting the manner of calculating the cost of borrowing; 


(c) respecting the circumstances under which the cost of bor- 
rowing is to be expressed also as an amount in dollars and 
cents; 


(d) specifying any class of loans or advances that are not to be 
subject to the provisions of subsection (3); and 


(e) respecting such other matters or things as may be necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this section. 
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(6) The bank shall not, directly or indirectly, charge or receive nibs r 
any sum for the keeping of an account unless the charge is made pares bt 
by express agreement between the bank and the customer, nor, balance. 
except by express agreement between the bank and the borrower, 
shall be making of a loan or advance be subject to a condition that 
the borrower maintain a minimum credit balance with the bank. 


Coming 


(7) Subsections (1) to (5) shall come into force six months i decbe. 


after the coming into force of this Act or on such earlier day as the 
Governor in Council may fix by proclamation.”’; 


(b) by renumbering clause 92 on page 76 thereof as subclause (1) of 
clause 93 and by renumbering subclause (1) of clause 93 on page 76 
thereof as subclause (2); 

(c) by striking out line 1 on page 77 thereof and by substituting therefor 
the following: “‘(3) Nothing in subsection (2) shall be con-”’; and 


(d) by striking out lines 6 to 9, inclusive, on page 77 thereof. 


Copies of the proposed amendment were distributed to the members and the 
Minister was questioned, assisted by Mr. Elderkin. 


At 9.30 p.m., the division bells having rung, the Committee adjourned until 
8.00 p.m., Monday, February 6, 1967. 


Monpay, February 6, 1967. 
(88) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
8.05 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), 
Monteith, Wahn—(11). 


Also present: Messrs. Grégoire, Lewis and Thompson. 


In attendance: The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Finance; and Mr. 
C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 


The Chairman stated that the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure had 
met informally earlier this day and had agreed that, in view of the controversy 
between Mr. James Coyne, President, and Mr. Sinclair Stevens, President, 
British International Finance (Canada) Limited, the two gentlemen concerned 
should be called to appear before the Committee tomorrow for questioning. The 
Committee approved the recommendation of the Sub-Committee. 


The Chairman tabled a letter addressed to him from The Canadian Bankers’ 
Association concerning the views of the Association on the interest ceiling which 
they had not had time to present in their last appearance before the Committee 
on January 31, 1967. 


On motion of Mr. Laflamme, seconded by Mr. Monteith, 
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Resolved,—That the letter from The Canadian Bankers’ Association be 
included in this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence and that copies be 
distributed to the members of the Committee. (See Appendix SS). 


The Committee then resumed questioning of the Minister, who was assisted 
in answering questions by Mr. Elderkin. 


At. 8.55 p.m. the Vice-Chairman took the Chair, and at 9.05 p.m. the 
Chairman resumed the Chair. 


The questioning continuing, at 10.02 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 
11.00 am., Tuesday, February 7, 1967. 


TUESDAY, February 7, 1967. 
(89) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11.05 a.m. this day, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Davis, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Irvine, Laflamme, Lambert, Latu- 
lippe, Lind, McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, More (Regina City), Munro—(15). 


Also present: Messrs. Baldwin, Grégoire, Macdonald (Rosedale) and 
O’Keefe. 


In attendance: The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Finance; Mr. C. 
F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance; Mr. Denis Baribeau, re- 
search assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the banking legislation. 
The Minister was questioned, and was assisted by Mr. Elderkin. 


There being no further questions at this time, the witnesses retired, subject 
to recall. 


At 12.00 noon the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(90) 


The Committee resumed at 4.10 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Coates, Davis, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, 
Lambert, Latulippe, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), McLean (Charlotte), Mon- 
teith, More (Regina City), Valade, Wahn—(19). 


Also present: Messrs. Aiken, Chatterton, Grégoire, Macaluso, Munro, Rock, 
Sherman and Thompson. 


In attendance: Messrs. James E. Coyne, President, Bank of Western Canada; 
Sinclair M. Stevens, President, British International Finance (Canada) Limited; 
W. E. Scott, Inspector General of Banks; and Mr. Baribeau. 
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Mr. Coyne was called. 


On motion of Mr. Laflamme, seconded by Mr. Fulton, 


Resolved—That Treasury Board Minute 658534, concerning the Bank of 
Western Canada be included in this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 
and copies distributed to the members of the Committee. (See Appendix TT). 


On motion of Mr. Coates, seconded by Mr. Laflamme, 


Resolved,—That copies of a statement by Mr. Coyne, issued at Winnipeg on 
February 3, 1967, be distributed to members of the Committee and that the 
statement be included in this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See 
Appendix UU). 


At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Coyne made an opening statement 
concerning the relationships of the Bank of Western Canada and British Inter- 
national Finance (Canada) Limited, and was questioned. 


At 6.00 p.m., the questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned until 
8.00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(91) 
The Committee resumed at 8.05 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Coates, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Lambert, 
Latulippe, Lind, Mackasey, Macdonald (Rosedale), McLean (Charlotte), Mon- 
teith, (Regina City), Valade, Wahn—(19). 


Also present: Messrs. Aiken, Grégoire, Lewis, Munro, Otto, Richard and 
Thompson. 


In attendance: The same as at the afternoon sitting. 

Questioning of Mr. Coyne was continued. 

After a time, Mr. Coyne was discharged, subject to recall. 

Mr. Stevens was called, made a statement and was questioned. 

At 11.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1967. 


WEDNESDAY, February 8, 1967. 
(92) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
3:50 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Coates, Flemming, Fulton, Gray, Latulippe, Leboe, Lind, 
Mackasey, Macdonald (Rosedale), McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, More (Regina 
City), Wahn—(16). 
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Also present: Messrs. Ballard, Caouette, Grégoire, Lewis, Munro, Régimbal, 
Ryan, Sherman, Thompson. 


In attendance: Messrs. Sinclair M. Stevens, President, British International 
Finance (Canada) Limited; James E. Coyne, President, Bank of Western 
Canada; W. E. Scott, Inspector General of Banks. 


Questioning of Mr. Stevens begun at the meeting of February 7th, was 
continued. 


At>6:21 p.m., on motion of Mr. Monteith, the Committee adjourned until 
11:00 a.m., Thursday, February 9, 1967. 


THURSDAY, February 9, 1967. 
(93) 
The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:05 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Davis, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, Latulippe, 
Leboe, Lind, Mackasey, Macdonald (Rosedale), McLean (Charlotte), Monteith, 
More (Regina City)—(17). 


Also present: Messrs. Beer, Grégoire, Ryan, Sherman, Thompson. 


In attendance: Messrs. James E. Coyne, President, Bank of Western Can- 
ada; Sinclair M. Stevens, President, British International Finance (Canada) 
Limited; The Hon. Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Finance; W. E. Scott, Inspector 
General of Banks. 


Mr. Coyne was recalled, made a statement and was questioned. 
Mr. Stevens made a brief statement clarifying a point raised earlier. 


The Chairman thanked Messrs. Coyne and Stevens, who were permitted to 
withdraw. 


Mr. Sharp was called and questioned. 


The questioning having been concluded, at 12.40 p.m. the Committee ad- 
journed until 3:45 p.m. this day at which time the Committee will commence 
consideration of Bill C-261. 


TUESDAY, February 14, 1967 
(97) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:15 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chrétien, Clermont, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, 
Irvine, Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Leboe, Macdonald (Rosedale), McLean 
(Charlotte), Monteith, Saltsman, Wahn—(15). 


Also present: Mr. Addison. 
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In attendance: Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance; 
Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Parliamentary Counsel. 


It was agreed to suspend the meeting called for 3:45 p.m. this day in order 
that the members might be present in the House for the debate on Bill C-261. 


The Committee then proceeded to clause by clause study of Bill C-222, An 
Act respecting Banks and Banking. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 

Resolved,—That the following clauses and schedules are passed en bloc: 

Clauses: 3, 5; 7, 8,.9..15, 16,.20;-21, 22. 23, 24, 27,30, 32,34, 37, 38,.40,,.41, 42, 
43, 58, 59, 61, 62, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 78, 79, 80, 81, 94, 95, 98, 99, 100, 102, 
1047105, 107, 108. 109, 110, E11) 112-1135 214, 115; 116, 118s 11S A120 Tai. 123, 


125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 159, 160, 161. 


Schedules: B, R and S. 


On clause 1 
Messrs. Elderkin and Ollivier were questioned. 


At 12:00 noon the Vice-Chairman took the Chair and at 12:15 p.m. the 
Chairman resumed the Chair. 


Clause 1 was allowed to stand. 
Clause 2 was carried. 


On clause 4 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 4 be amended by striking out the clause and sub- 
stituting the following therefor: 


“4. This Act ‘applies to each bank named in Schedule A and does not apply to 
any other bank.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 


On clause 6 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 6 be amended by striking out the clause and sub- 
stituting the following therefor: 
“6. Subject to this Act, 

(a) if Parliament sits on at least twenty days during the month of 
of June, 1977, the bank may carry on the business of banking until 
the first day of July, 1977, and no longer, and 

(b) if Parliament does not sit on at least twenty days during the month 
of June, 1977, the bank may carry on the business of banking until 
the sixtieth sitting day of Parliament next thereafter, and no 
longer.” 

Clause 6 was carried, as amended. 


On clause 10 
Mr. Elderkin was questioned, and the clause was carried. 
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On clause 11 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 11 be amended by striking out lines 43 and 44 on 
page 7 and substituting therefor the following: 


“scription, give his post office address, and this shall appear in the stock 
books in connec-” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 

On clause 12 

On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved, 

That clause 12 be amended 


(1) by striking out line 22 on page 8 and substituting therefor the following: 
“poration as the place where the head office of the bank is to be situated, 
at such time and at” 


(2) by striking out the word “and” in line 37 on page 8, and 
(3) by striking out line 40 on page 8 and substituting therefor the following: 
‘‘meeting of the shareholders, and 


(d) appoint two persons having the qualifications specified in subsection. 
(1) of section 63, but not being members of the same firm, to be the 
auditors of the bank until the first annual general meeting of 
the shareholders,” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clauses 13, 14 and 17 were carried. 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 18 be amended by striking out line 18 on page 14 
and by substituting therefor the following: 


“(a) he is a director of a bank to which the Quebec Savings Banks Act 
applies or of a company incorporated” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 

Clause 19, was carried. 

Clause 25 was carried. 

On clause 26 

On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 26, be amended by striking out lines 10 and 11 on 
page 17 and substituting therefor the following: 


“meeting of directors, and a summary thereof for a period of twelve 
months ending not earlier than sixty days before the notice showing the 
total” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
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Clause 28 was carried. 


On clause 29 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 29, be amended by striking out lines 13 and 14 on 
page 18 and substituting therefor the following: 


“current loans to any person that are included in the latest return made 
by the bank to the Minister under section 103 and the aggregate amount 
of which exceeds one-tenth of one per cent of the” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 
Clause 31 was carried. 


On clause 33 

On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 

Resolved,—That clause 33 be amended 

(1) by striking out line 45 on page 20 and by substituting the following 
therefor: 


“section 53 or subsection (2) of section 56 be accepted by the bank; and”; 
and 


(2) by striking out line 51 on page 20 thereof and by substituting therefor 
the following: 


“fix a date, not earlier than the thirtieth day after the day on”’ 
The clause, as amended, was carried. 
On clause 35 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 35, be amended by striking out lines 40 and 41 on 
page 21 and substituting therefor the following: 


“sive his post office address and this shall appear in the stock books in 
connection with” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 
Clause 36 was carried. 


At 12.57 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8:00 p.m. this day, subject to 
cancellation if the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure so directs. 


WEDNESDAY, February 15, 1967. 
(98) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
3.55 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Gilbert, Gray, 
Laflamme, Lambert, Latulippe, Leboe, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), McLean 
(Charlotte), Tremblay, Wahn—(14). 
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In attendance: Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance; 
Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


Clause 39 was allowed to stand. 


Clauses 44 to 50 inclusive were carried. 


On.clause 51 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Lind, 


Resolved,—That clause 51 be amended by striking out line 15 on page 27 
and substituting therefor the following: 
“mission in accordance with the claim; but nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed to prevent the bank from refusing to record or give effect to 
a transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such documen- 
tary or other evidence of or in connection with the transmission as it may 
deem requisite.” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 


At 4.15 p.m. the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, took the Chair. 


On clause 52 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Lind, 
Resolved,—That clause 52 be amended 
(a) by striking out line 32 on page 27 and substituting therefor the 
following: 
“right, but does not include an official or corporation per-”’; 


(b) by striking out the word “or” in line 51 on page 28 and by striking 
out paragraph (f) on page 29 and substituting therefor the following: 


“(f) both shareholders are agents of Her Majesty in right of Canada 


(g) 


or officials or corporations performing on behalf of Her Majesty 
in such right a function or duty in connection with the adminis- 
tration, management or investment of any fund or moneys refer- 
red to in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph (a) of 
subsection (1); 

both shareholders are agents of Her Majesty in right of the same 
province or officials or corporations performing on behalf of Her 
Majesty in right of that province a function or duty in connec- 
tion with the administration, management or investment of any 
fund or moneys referred to in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of 
paragraph (a) of subsection (1); or 


(h) both shareholders are associated within the meaning of para- 


graphs (a) to (g) with the same shareholder.”’; and 


(c) by striking out line 41 on page 29 and substituting therefor the 
following: 
“virtue of paragraph (h) of subsection (2) by”. 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 
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On clause 53 


Mr. Gilbert, seconded by Mr. Leboe, moved that Clause 53 be amended by 


(a) striking out paragraph (a) of subclause (3) of clause 53 thereof and 
substituting therefor the following: 
“(a) Her Majesty in right of a province or an agent of Her Majesty 
in such right, or”; and 

(b) striking out lines 9, 10 and 11 on page 31 thereof and substituting 
therefor the following: 


“(a) by Her Majesty in right of a province or an agent of Her 
Majesty in such right or by the government of a’. 


Messrs. Elderkin and Ollivier were questioned. 


After further discussion, and the question having been put, the amendment 
was negatived on the following division: Yeas, 1; Nays, 8. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Lind, 


Resolved,—That clause 53 be amended by striking out line 21 on page 30 
and substituting therefor the following: 


“of a share of the capital stock of the bank to any person, including, 
without restricting the generality of the foregoing, an official or corpora- 
tion mentioned in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph (a) of 
subsection (1) of section 52,” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
On clause 54 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Lind, 
Resolved,—That clause 54 be amended by striking out line 21 on page 33 
and substituting therefor the following: 
“(c) an official or corporation administering, managing or investing” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clause 55 was carried. 
On clause 56 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Comtois, 
Resolved,—That clause 56 be amended by 
(a) striking out lines 15 to 24 inclusive, on page 36 and by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“(2) Where more than twenty-five per cent of the issued and out- 
standing shares of the capital stock of the bank were held on the 22nd day 
of September, 1964, in the name or right of or for the use or benefit of any 
one non-resident, the bank, so long as the total number of shares of the 
capital stock of the bank held by non-residents exceeds twenty-five per 
cent of the total number of issued and outstanding shares of the capital 
stock of the bank, 
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(a) shall refuse to allow a transfer of a share of the capital stock of the 
bank to a non-resident to be made or recorded in a register of 
transfers of the bank; and 

(b) shall not accept a subscription for a share of the capital stock of the 
bank by a non-resident; 

but if at any time after the 22nd day of September, 1964, there is no one 

person in whose name or right or for whose use or benefit more than ten 

per cent of the issued and outstanding shares of the capital stock of the 
~bank are held, this subsection ceases thereafter to have any force or 
effect.” 

(b) by striking out line 21 on page 38 and substituting therefor the 
following: 

“(b) an official or corporation, administering, managing or investing” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clause 57 was carried. 


At 4.45 p.m., at the request of the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Clermont took the 
Chair as Acting Chairman. 


On clause 60 
On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Resolved,—That clause 60 be amended by striking out paragraph (c) of 


subclause (2) and substituting therefor the following: 


“(c) a statement of accumulated appropriations for losses of the bank for 
the financial year, showing the information in the form specified in 
Schedule P and such additional information and particulars as in the 
opinion of the directors are necessary to present fairly the amount of 
appropriations available to meet losses other than those for which 
specific provisions have been made.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
On clause 63 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Resolved,—tThat clause 63 be amended by 


(a) striking out subclause (12) and substituting therefor the following: 


(12) The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders on the 
statement of assets and liabilities, the statement of revenue, expenses and 
undivided profits and the statement of accumulated appropriations for 
losses of the bank to be submitted by the directors under section, 60.” 


(b) striking out lines 45 and 46 on page 43 and substituting therefor the 
following: 

“end of the financial year, its revenue, expenses and undivided profits for 

the year and its accumulated appropriations for losses for the year, and 

shall include such” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
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On clause 64 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale) 


Resolved,—That clause 64 be amended by striking out subclauses (6) to (9) 
and substituting therefor the following: 


(6) The Inspector shall be paid a salary fixed by the Governor in 
Council on the recommendation of the Minister and shall be an officer of 
the Department of Finance, but the provisions of the Public Service 
Employment Act do not apply to him. 


(7) The Inspector and any person temporarily performing the duties 
of the Inspector shall not borrow money from a bank unless he has first 
informed the Minister in writing of his intention to do so. 

(8) Such other officers and employees as are necessary for the proper 
conduct of the duties of the Inspector shall be appointed in the manner 
authorized by law.” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 
Clause 65 was carried. 
Clause 69 was carried. 


On clause 72 


Mr. Latulippe moved, seconded by Mr. Gilbert, that clause 72 be amended to 
provide that the reserves of the banks be increased from 8% to 10% a year 
until they reach 100 per cent, so that the banks will lend only when they are 
100% covered. 


The question having been put, the proposed amendment was negatived on 
the following division: Yeas, 1; Nays, 8. 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—tThat clause 72 be amended by 
(a) striking out lines 11 and 12 on page 48 and substituting therefor the 
following: 
“the average during any month than an’; 


(b) renumbering subclauses (3) to (6), inclusive, of clause 72 on pages 48 
and 49 as subclauses (4) to (7), inclusive; and 


(c) adding immediately after line 31 on page 48 the following: 


(3) Notwithstanding subsection (1), the cash reserve to be main- 
tained by the bank pursuant to subsection (1) in any month following the 
twelfth month after the coming into force of this Act shall, if so required 
by the Bank of Canada, be not less on the average during each of the two 
separate periods comprised of the first fifteen days of that month and the 
remaining days of that month than the amount specified in subsection (1); 
and in the event of such a requirement, the Bank of Canada shall make its 
requirement apply generally to all banks, give written notice of its action 
specifying the months to which the requirement applies, publish such 
notice forthwith in the Canada Gazette and mail a copy of the notice to all 
banks not less than thirty days before the first day of the first of the 
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months so specified, and may, at any time by advice notified in the same 

manner, reduce in number the months to which the requirement applies.” 

and 

(d) striking out lines 7 and 8 on page 49 and by substituting therefor the 
following: 

“any month mentioned in subsection (1) or (4) or any period mentioned 

in subsection (3)” 


Clause 72, as amended, was carried. 


Clauses 75 and 76 were allowed to stand. 


On clause 77 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Resolved,—That clause 77 be amended by 


(a) striking out the words and figures “in any financial year of the bank 
commencing after the 3lst day of October, 1966” in lines 38 and 39 at 
page 55; 

(b) striking out subclauses (5) and (6) at page 56 and substituting the 
following: 

(5) The bank shall not issue bank debentures dated more than sixty 
days before the date of the issue of the debentures; but this subsection . 
does not apply to a debenture issued in exchange for or in replacement of 
one that has the same stated maturity and that is not then being redeemed 
or paid. 

(6) The bank shall not issue bank debentures if, as a result of the 
issue, the aggregate principal amount of its bank debentures outstanding 
that have a stated maturity after the end of the financial year of the bank 
in which the issue is made, would exceed the lesser of 
(a) an amount equal to one-half of the total of the paid-up capital stock 

and rest account of the bank at the time of the issue; or 

(b) the amount obtained by multiplying the total of the paid-up capital 
stock and rest account of the bank at the time of the issue by the 
number of financial years of the bank completed after the 31st day of 
October, 1965, and dividing the product obtained by ten.” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 


Clauses 82 to 87 inclusive were carried. 


Clauses 88 to 93 inclusive were allowed to stand. 


Clause 96 was allowed to stand. 


On clause 97 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That clause 97 be amended by striking out line 24 on page 80 
and substituting therefor the following: 


“the transmission in accordance with the claim; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prevent the bank from refusing to give effect to a 
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transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such documentary 
or other evidence of or in connection with the transmission as it may deem 
requisite.” 


The clause, as amended was carried. 
On clause 101 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That clause 101 be amended by striking out lines 43 to 45, 
inclusive, on page 82 and substituting therefor the following: 


“resolution carried by not less than two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
shareholders present in person or represented by proxy at the meeting, 
the” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 


Clauses 103, 106 and 117 were carried. 


On clause 122 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That clause 122 be amended by striking out lines 11 to 22, 
inclusive, on page 90 and substituting therefor the following: 


“months. 


(3) In the event of proceedings being taken under any Act for the 
winding-up of the bank in consequence of the insolvency of the bank, any 
calls on, shareholders made thereafter shall be made in accordance with 
such Act. 


(4) Failure on the part of a shareholder to pay any call referred to in 
this section when due constitutes a forfeiture by the shareholder of all 
claim in or to any part of the assets of the bank; but the call and any 
further call thereafter is recoverable from him as if no forfeiture had 
taken place.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 

Clauses 124, 137 and 138 were allowed to stand. 
Clause 139 was carried. 

Clause 145 was allowed to stand. 

On clause 150 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That clause 150 be amended by striking out line 35 on page 98 
and substituting therefor the following: 
“otherwise authorized by an Act of the Parliament of Canada.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 


Clause 151 was allowed to stand. 
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On clause 157 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Resolved,—That clause 157 be amended by striking out line 23 on page 101 
and substituting therefor the following: 


“against this Act; but this subsection does not apply where such use is 
required by law and is confined to a statement contained in a prospectus 
that a corporation is the holder of shares of the capital stock or evidences 
of indebtedness of a bank.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
On clause 158 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Resolved,—That clause 158 be amended by 
(a) striking out line 15 on page 101 and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: 
“section 53 or subsection (2) of section 56 is guilty of an offence and liable 
on summary”; and 
(b) striking out line 19 on page 101 and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: 
“violation of any provision of section 53 or subsection (2) of section 56 is 
guilty of an” 
The clause was carried, as amended. 
On clause 162 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Resolved,—That clause 162 be amended by striking out the clause and 
substituting the following therefor: 


“162. (1) Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Act, this Act 
shall come into force on a day to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor 
in Council. 


(2) Section 6 and this section shall come into force, and section 6 of 
the Bank Act, Chapter 48 of the Statutes of Canada, 1953-54, is repealed, 
on the day that this Act is assented to.” 


(3) Section 54 and subsection (6) of section 56 shall come into force 
three months after this Act comes into force.” 
The clause was carried, as amended. 
On Schedule A 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That Schedule A be amended by inserting the following at the 
end of the Schedule under the appropriate headings: 


“Bank of Western Banque de l]’Ouest 


Ga Yc: Oe eee eer ee CARS CION «6 oe tea $ 25,000,000 $10 Winnipeg 
Bank of British Banque de Colom- 
(Qroluisare een bie-Britannique . $100,000,000 $10 Vancouver” 


The Schedule was carried, as amended. 
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At 5.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Thursday, February 
16, 1967. 


THURSDAY, February 16, 1967. 
(99) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:15 a.m., this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chrétien, Clermont, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, 
Gray, Irvine, Laflamme, Latulippe, Leboe, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), McLean 
(Charlotte), Wahn (14). 


Also present: Mr. Grégoire. 
In attendance: Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


It was unanimously agreed to revert to clause 36 and Mr. Elderkin was 
questioned. After further discussion and questioning, it was unanimously agreed 
that clause 36 be allowed to stand. 


schedules C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, and L were allowed to stand. 
On schedules M, N, O, P, and Q. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That Schedules M, N, O, P, and Q be deleted and the following 
substituted therefor: 


SCHEDULE M 
(Section 103) 


Return of Assets and Liabilities 
Of. the las. so a0ser Hote teats Bank 


AS MACHT it ele Sey sarod 2 19 
(In thousands of dollars) 


ASSETS 


Notes™and deposits with Bank of Canada sasden hans Desa cko} sens 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian .............. 
Deposiis* with) banks" 1in= Canadiane CuULrenGy (vas cis «sie ee te tens 
Deposits with banks, in currencies other than Canadian ........ 
PEC heques ang OUleral tenis ine translty MeOu cases] <i sides ste eo sie ere alls 
Al reasurye plus Of Canadatar amortized VAIS. 2. cee. ne ec 3s « 
. Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing within 
three! VCATS-ab AMOLMlUZeGl VALUGH fac ad ceed gata ic ee ieee ccielets ss 


ow mHT Our wWN FH 


—" 


xc 


dds 
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Securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not maturing within 
threeyears, at -AmOortizeds wale ery shereucslerere sho 3) ectsis oh eole ich 


2. Securities issued or guaranteed by a province, at amortized value 
. Securities issued or guaranteed by a municipal or school corpora- 


tion in Canada, not exceeding market value ................ 


. Securities of other Canadian issuers, not exceeding market value 
. Securities of issuers other than Canadian, not exceeding market 


MUTT Fe ce ee ee ea PS ye Pee cov erates tc Heats seme ometearere 


. Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing 


le et ee) en mre Ems y acs ack Sees 2 RoR mICE, mR RT 


. Day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers, in 


Canadian Currency, (SCCULEC ms arti eis aie cia oie) crane oicfey octet ey crenegnira 
18. Day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers, in 
eurrencies other than) Canadian; secured... fips yenttn © on hae 
19. Iaoans to ‘a province, im Canadianveurrency: 22.2.2 sc. .6 60-5 ec es 
20. Loans to a municipal or school corporation in Canada, in Cana- 
Gian currency. -leSs provislOne fOr gl OSSCSars ae cretele cies srl eenc cueiis 

21. Other loans in Canadian currency, less provision for losses .. 
22. Other loans in currencies other than Canadian, less provision for 
Mois erst | 2 ae eee et ee Pee MENS Sr LE Oe TE tos SC eee 
23. Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off ................ 
24. Securities of and loans to a corporation controlled by the bank .. 
25. Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of 
credit, as: Per -Comtbal SAV aw te Aes oechs SA cess clenes ateee cto oievek tena inc 
AGeVvOtUeErIASSets: oles Se Soy ieee eg Sica re) wees ones cabs Pa uel ake = lege pel cl oieste 
Total: assets: 6x6 srs terror crcacis Sens scaseuelt go yy See ees 

LIABILITIES 

I; Deposits’ by Canada; “ne Canadtanyscurrency —% locos oe eee 
2. Weposits by a province, in} Canadian currency 2.5. 4.. .e eee eee 
So eBeposits by) banks: iInAGCanadian,curnencys. +e oie oe 
4. Deposits by banks, in currencies other than Canadian ......... 
5. Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in 
Canadian Currency: Lio ae ene te eg ee ec ee ae 
6. Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency ...... 
7. Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency ...... 
8. Other deposits, in currencies other than Canadian ............ 
92 Advances: from Bank of Canada, secured) -....4.onee et eee 
10. Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit ..........<...<.06 
id. Other abilities - + t-01scts <aes pine raie ts otal See we Pe wee 
12. Debentures issued and outstanding’ =.2-.2) ewan bat ee ae eee 
ES Capital: Paige Up on eae ee ee ee eee ae Seen anes eee 
£4. JToesh Aecount ’. soc = ster ca nee Sere era ate ee enn epee Tanne ee nee 
15. Undivided profits at latest financial year end ................ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


Aggregate amount of loans to directors and firms of which 
they are members and loans for which they are guarantors $ 


Amount in currencies other than Canadian included in 
Asset 8 Asset 10 Asset 11 Asset 12 Asset 13. Asset 14 


Branch returns antedating the last day of the month used 
in the preparation of this return: 


Branch Date of return 


Controlled banking corporations whose assets and liabilities 
are INChIgeG JONES tTChii pesos casi » > Aochontekis 


SCHEDULE N 
(Section 60(2)(a)) 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities 


Of the + seme shes asa cet Ree Bank 
asiat October san 19. oe. 
ASSETS 
Ie Cash and sue iron * Danks" =. ere. eres = rere eee ee ee eee Sees $ 
2. Cheques and? other items transw, Deter... A222. Aes ee 
3. Securities issued or guaranteed by Canada, at amortized value 
4. Securities issued or guaranteed by a province, at amortized 
VCS ERED AA Bane AU enn oe oe Se PaaS SF Ie opt PAG. Meee aes 
6. Day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers, 
SECUPCE ateeyhiot ts Woe cae Tui * facto eee. Sr Nie eee oN ee ees 


7. Other loans, including mortgages, less provision for losses . 

8. Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off ............ 

9. Securities of and loans to a corporation controlled by the bank 

0. Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters 
OL CLEGIE«. AS SCL CONTRA Mecet.nixereretins tore take nett te he ee ee Rhee ehtere Ae 

Al GOCHEr AES OES, «.gtwewor kite srarens PO ce os, eae, Bee ORO gs aoe 


SE DEPOSMSD Va; COTA CA eee rt ase) acs, cesponrey tas en daidd «we arse $ 
DEDOSILS sDYi-3s DEOVIN COG, 5 Ae REC Tee PEND, os ois. sur usincs 2 wie tie aeuets 
SOS DOSLESE Nga OAD KS iar erie eior ota eee ciatene is etorueusiene «Aataeane nn bge) 6/01’ 38S 
. Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, 

uG anAGgTanweCULTENCY 4 cic sti delcit.c eee OSS WETTER ERS SHOT Se 
OtherlGEPosits <i ncndaecavrcovgaoecadorstor es OTM E EE ss Bs. a4 
Advances. from Bankrof.Canada; secured4.«: tdingeent os -5-% 
. Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit .............. 
Other liabilities DO. sae tiee..£ 5c Oo. Ce ae Sha hee ee aes oe god 


BP wD 


onl vw 


xcli 
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- Accumulated’ appropriations for LOSSES Perseteikeloeiistele oa -t erate $ 
. Debentures issued and outstanding, 2s. ssc dcm ces opts ono ose 
eNCapital’ Paid pUDis ious -cecpete ees e¥e Tener ene SRC che col ch sales Gnekteyo ees 
SURESTH ACCOUNT 2 | SeRRERR oa s ohene arte cea east ters aro toile eb iss otobonaterane 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts 
to be reported thereunder. Omit cents. 


SCHEDULE O 


(Section 60(2)(b)) 


Statement of Revenue, Expenses and Undivided Profits 


ohi lal ey earan AA pie. 0 6 o.com. 6 0 Die OO ROE Orne Bank 
for the financial year ended October 31, 19...... 
Revenue 
1 Income: £romUlOANSie see tte ete ae ieee re aotene stele s $ 
2 Nbaleroreatevau gency MaOooMINlacWn np a GOGH OOO OP ODO ODaO OOO COO C 
on Otherto peratin ger venues ase oe eke eialsp cys cia sta eis cect leie oi 
4a Totaly rev CLUS Petaigx Si) ee hc ec een tea S cushelal coals ctisuavs seh howe, 2v/ons 
Expenses 
He Interest on deposits and bank debentures .............. 
6. Salaries, pension contributions and other staff benefits .. 
the Property expenses, including depreciation ............ 
8. Other operating expenses, including provision for losses on 
loans based on five-year average loss experience ....... 
9. Total @XPenSES: sya:. aiesous. oe storarsucpeuees Melatereusue OOO wi asks oi ery) siors Bieta eieolg 
10% Balance of crevien i Cpe tencde eed ere tocch tty ee ceva etods: oper ayieksl'« Syonans\ alleys 
Lit.cAppropriationudior J 0Ssestayies. cierto ee a5 oo ouoke, 6 avon Gis eat ent 
12), Balance of yprofits, before minconiemtaxesipsv coy. crsreleie s)yeres @apareyt 
13. Provision for income taxes relating thereto ................ 
14, Balancesof profits, for themyeateaciisicterersm teueietokeie syompe days enone 
15, Dividends) s!., ficis ened aaa he oer ateee os oe! ohare 
LGW ZAmMount Carried LOrWw ard. jcmusciosiscs ve eet ierolare eel phe Matte Sel. aE rene 
We wWndivided joronts at beginnings Ole yale meric iueeieie hoeeks 
18. Transfer from accumulated appropriations for losses ........ 
imei lieehoayeragecl OM IREShRVXO WING Ms on Som noua ecdeoowu ds oaaedac 
20e Undivided prottssat eng: Obs Caleraseaerat siete ciiere-e cee se ees $ 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts 
to be reported thereunder. Omit cents. 


SCHEDULE P 


(Section 60(2)(c)) 


Statement of Accumulated Appropriations for Losses 
OL SEDC o eps: 253 «ages ee ee tee 6 wari en ae Bank 
for the financial year ended October 31, 19 ........ 3 


1. Accumulated appropriations at beginning of year 


General: «0.004% 45% Tax-paid: .<22755h6%% + Totals, See. $ 
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2. Appropriation from current year’s operations ................ $ 
3. Loss experience on loans less provision included in other operat- 
TS BORD GN SOS My suc cpese sysy nus) obey opel susp oseysloteseaeas “gcAtisiadS «kasous aveyeuss Oe ses, <6 


4. Profits and losses on securities, including provisions to reduce 
securities other than those of Canada and a province to values 
HOLsEX COCHIN GSIMALICC haya levstarn a eee cede cholte vale: ausi a: cielo aemele ater eis erareh ois 

Other profits, losses and non-recurring items, net ............0. 

MOELOVASION, LOM MNCOMEALAKCSE “oycsocoucaetrctey iener< Bites ao ticieseiNow 6,c1sgs %5. 0 


onrnu 


. Accumulated appropriations at end of year 
Cera meee tare ote oe aK = Pals ey ae sheers cee Total Swe $ 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts 
to be reported thereunder. Omit cents. 
SCHEDULE Q 


(Section 106) 
Return of Revenue, Expenses and Other Information 
OL tHe Te FRO PTS Me oe Se ES Bank 
for the financial year ended October 31, 19 ........ - 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Revenue 


ee 


m oD Ht 
©) 
wed 
> 
oO 
5 
° 
Uo} 
@ 
ry 
sy) 
er 
ct 
DJ 
00, 
or 
0) 
a 
ro) 
5 
fe} 
o 


Expenses 
Interest on deposits and bank Gebentures .... .cas sess cre ere cree oe 
Salaries, pension contributions and other staff benefits ......... 
Property expenses, including depreciation .............022e00. 
Other operating expenses, including provision for losses on loans 
based on five-year average loss experience ................. 


loo mores 


OR LOLAREXPCNGES mer tre ear tor scien Cache tenet enc mrc tren mms ie ohtrere's 


Supplementary Information 
LO ME rOvaASION STOP InCOMme TAKES es). aeiatocietruele Was c eis eee. ee pacere leisy oss 
Pie VIdCeIas —tOmSHaAre Older Sumter ts tein awe werent tenant teter carers <a 
12. Loss experience on loans, securities and other investments less 
provision included in other operating expenses .............. 
13. Leaving for shareholders’ equity and accumulated appropriations 
FOT? WlOSSCSa sateen ae emedne ceeatie Veiner ci tvek oe seseris sisi forever e{o.e suche s.8.9,9 


15. Net additions to shareholders’ equity and accumulated appropri- 
ALLONS LOLMLOSSCSEED, gees tint ere reece) oie io invsle cfeisheyetatove ao: 4) 0010 ec0-tp hes 

16. Allocated to: 
Undivided mpLroliism eet eee ee cet cdecre secs fc es es secre 
Restiaccoun tie. BAAR Tire. SA: Neer. SS a. HELA PRE teens 
Capital ‘paid tip Sastamet bet os. sete: erebiasifecd sit. ws). Skee 
CreneralvapproprigtiOMS) gavcs ce ccka «to coy cracls wiekete seer ofohele ss 
Pax=Dalcd: app LOptta LONG mete sie cians ste cistss sivialeleleus «seo shee) s/s 4000 


Schedules M, N, O, P, and Q were carried, as amended. 
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The Committee then proceeded to consideration of Bill C-223, An Act 
respecting Savings Banks in the Province of Quebec. 


Clause 1 was allowed to stand. 
Clauses 2 to 5 inclusive were carried. 


On clause 6 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 6 be amended by striking out the clause and sub- 
stituting the following therefor: 

“6. Subject to this Act, 

(a) if Parliament sits on at least twenty days during the month of June, 
1977, the bank may carry on the business of banking until the 1st day 
of July, 1977, and no longer; and 

(b) if Parliament does noi sit on at least twenty days during the month of 
June, 1977, the bank may carry on the business of banking until the 
sixtieth sitting day of Parliament next thereafter, and no longer.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clauses 7 to 9, inclusive, were carried. 


On clause 10 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 10 be amended by striking out paragraph (g) on 
page 4 and substituting therefor the following: 
“(g) the remuneration of the chairman of the board, the president, vice- 
presidents and other directors;”’ 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 
Clauses 11 to 15, inclusive, were carried. 


On clause 16 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 16 be amended by striking out line 7 on page 6 and 
substituting therefor the following: 


“(2) The directors may elect by ballot from their number a chairman 
of the board of directors. 


(3) A person elected to an office under this” 
The clause was carried, as amended. 


Clauses 17 and 18 were carried. 


On clause 19 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That clause 19 be amended by striking out subclauses (1) and 
(2) on page 6 and by substituting therefor the following: 
“19. (1) The Chairman of the board, if any, or in his absence, the 
president, or in their absence, a vice-president, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the directors. 
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(2) Where at any meeting of the directors, the chairman of the board, 
if any, the president and all vice-presidents are absent, one of the direc- 
tors present, chosen to act pro tempore, shall preside.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
On clause 20 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 20 be amended by striking out line 33 on page 6 and 
by substituting therefor the following: 


“fixed by a shareholders’ by-law, to be paid to the chairman of the board, 
the president,” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 

Clauses 21, 22 and 23 were carried. 

On clause 24 

On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 24 be amended by striking out line 25 on page 8 and 
by substituting therefor the following: 


“City and District Savings Bank is three million” 
The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clauses 25 and 26 were carried. 
On clause 27 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 27 be amended by striking out line 46 on page 9 and 
substituting therefor the following: 


“a date, not earlier than the thirtieth day after the day on” 
The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clause 28 was carried. 
On clause 29 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 29 be amended by striking out lines 39 and 40 on 
page 10 and subtsituting therefor the following: 


“sive his post office address and this shall appear in the stock books in 
connection with” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clause 30 was allowed to stand. 
Clause 31 was carried. 

Clause 32 was allowed to stand. 


Clauses 33 to 43, inclusive, were allowed to stand. 
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On clause 44 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 44 be amended by striking out line 35 on page 15 
and by sustituting therefor the following: 
“misson in accordance with the claim; but nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed to prevent the bank from refusing to record or give effect to 
a transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such documen- 
tary or other evidence of or in connection with the transmission as it may 
‘deem requisite.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
On clause 45 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That clause 45 be amended by 
(a) striking out lines 11 and 12 at page 16 and substituting therefor the 
following: 


“right, but does not include an official or corporation performing a func- 
tion or duty in” 


(b) striking out lines 37 to 40, inclusive, at page 17 and substituting 
therefor the following: 


“bank; 


(f) both shareholders are agents of Her Majesty in right of Canada 
or officials or corporations performing on behalf of Her Majesty 
in such right a function or duty in connection with the adminis- 
tration, management or investment of any fund or moneys re- 
ferred to in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of paragraph (a) of 
subsection (1); 

(g) both shareholders are agents of Her Majesty in right of the same 
province or officials or corporations performing on behalf of Her 
Majesty in right of that province a function or duty in connec- 
tion with the administration, management or investment of any 
fund or moneys referred to in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of 
paragraph (a) of subsection (1); or 

(h) both shareholders are associated within the meaning of para- 
graphs (a) to (g) with the same shareholder.” 

and 

(c) striking out line 33 on page 18 and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: 
“virtue of paragraph (h) of subsection (2) by” 
The clause, as amended, was carried. 
On clause 46 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 46 be amended by striking out line 21 on page 19 
and substituting therefor the following: 


“of a share of the capital stock of the bank to any person, including, 


and 
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without restricting the generality of the foregoing, an official or corpora- 
tion mentioned in clause (B) of subparagraph (i) of eee (a) of 
subsection (1) of section 45,” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 


On clause 47 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 47 be amended by striking out line 17 on page 22 
substituting therefor the following: 


“(c) an official or corporation administering, managing or investing”’ 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clause 48 was carried. 


On clause 49 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That clause 49 be amended by 
(a) striking out subclause (2) of clause 49 on page 25; 


(b) renumbering subclauses (3) to (8) of clause 49 on pages 25 to 27, 
inclusive, of the Bill as subclauses (2) to (7), respectively; 

(c) striking out line 27 on page 27 and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: 

“(b) an official or corporation administering, managing or investing”; 
and 

(d) striking out the figure (6) in line 34 on page 27 and by substituting 

therefor the figure “(5)”. 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clauses 50, 51 and 52 were carried. 


On clause 53 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That clause 53 be amended by 
(a) renumbering subclauses (1), (2) and (3) of clause 53 as subclauses 
(2), (3) and (4), respectively, and 
(b) inserting the following as subclause (1) of clause 53 
53. (1) The financial year of the bank shall end on the expiration 
of the 3lst day of October in each year.” 
(c) striking out the word “and” in line 48 on page 28; 
(d) striking out line 8 on page 29 and substituting therefor the following: 
“earned in the financial year; and 
(c) a statement of accumulated appropriations for losses of the bank 
for the financial year, showing the information in the form 
specified in Schedule C and such additional information and 
particulars as in the opinion of the directors are necessary to 
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present fairly the amount of appropriations available to meet 
losses other than those for which specific provisions have been 
made.” 


(e) striking out line 17 on page 29 and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: 
“Schedules A, B and C.” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 


Clause 54 was carried. 


On clause 55 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That clause 55 be amended by 
(a) striking out subclause (11) of clause 55 and substituting therefor the 
following: 

“(1) The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders on the 
statement of assets and liabilities, the statement of revenue, expenses and 
undivided profits and the statement of accumulated appropriations for 
losses of the bank to be submitted by the directors to the shareholders 
under section 53.” 

(b) striking out lines 46 and 47 on page 30 and substituting therefor the 
following: 


“of the financial year, its revenue, expenses and undivided profits for the 
year and its accumulated appropriations for the year, and shall include 
such remarks as they” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 
Clauses 56 to 79, inclusive, were carried. 
Clauses 80 and 81 were allowed to stand. 


Clauses 82 to 85, inclusive, were carried. 


On clause 86 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—tThat clause 86 be amended by striking out line 35 on page 45 
and substituting therefor the following: 
“the transmission in accordance with the claim; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prevent the bank from refusing to give effect to a 
transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such documentary 
or other evidence of or in connection with the transmission as it may deem 
requisite.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 


Clauses 87 to 99, inclusive, were carried. 
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On clause 100 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That clause 100 be amended by striking out line 36 on page 49 
and substituting the following therefor: 


“declaration in the form set out in Schedule D, signed” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 
Clauses 101 and 102 were carried. 


On clause 103 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That clause 103 be amended by striking out lines 3 to 14 ¢ on page 
51 and substituting the following therefor: 
“months. 

(3) In the event of proceedings being taken under any Act for the 
winding-up of the bank in consequence of the insolvency of the bank, any 
calls on shareholders made thereafter shall be in accordance with such 
Act. 

(4) Failure on the part of a shareholder to pay any call referred to in 
this section when due constitutes a forfeiture by the shareholder of all 
claim in or to any part of the assets of the bank, but the call and any 
further call thereafter is recoverable from him as if no forfeiture had 
taken place.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
Clauses 104 to 119, inclusive, were carried. 
Clause 120 was allowed to stand. 

Clauses 121 to 130, inclusive, were carried. 


On clause 131 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That clause 131 be amended by striking out the clause and 
substituting the following therefor: 

“131. (1) Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Act, this Act 
shall come into force on a day to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor 
in Council. 

(2) Section 6 and this section shall come into force and section 6 of 
the Quebec Savings Banks Act, Chapter 41 of the Statutes of 1953-54, is 
repealed on the day that this Act is assented to. 

(3) Section 47 and subsection (5) of section 49 shall come into force 
three months after this Act comes into force.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 
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On Schedule A 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That Schedule A be amended. 


(a) by strixing out items 6, 10, 11, 12 and 14 on page 59 thereof 
and substituting therefor the following: 


“§. Securities issued or guaranteed by a province, at amortized 


Vic iG) cer. LS ee peice oo costa ertces so cere ehiecte ere Bele Guanes 
10. Other mortgages and hypcthecs, less provision for losses .... 
11. Loans otherwise secured, less provision for losses ............ 
12. Loans without security, less provision for losses ............ 


14. Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off.” 


and 
(b) by striking out item 2 on page 60 thereof and substituting 
therefor the following: 


“2. Deposits by a province, in Canadian currency .......... 
> 


The Schedule, as amended, was carried. 


On Schedule B 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 


Resolved,—That Schedule B be amended by striking out the Schedule and 
substituting the following therefor: 


“SCHEDULE B 


(Section 53(2)(b)) 
Statement of Revenue, Expenses and Undivided Profits 


OE EO ee eee ee OTERO TR Re ETE ewe ee eat rey ot Bank 


Expenses 
Interest On GepOsiiSnnd. acct Sarg weld aoeks as deko eerie brad ween 
Salaries, pension contributions and other staff benefits ...... 
Property expenses, including depreciation ................-- 
Other operating expenses, including provision for losses on 
loans based on five-year average loss experience ........ 
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Balancer of: profits, before-incomemtaxesm sc atic 3. ois as sry oem bs $ 
Provision for income taxes relating thereto ...................-. 


Balance. of profitsforthe year’ .4 See OL Ss I99 SL BOs Bare 
Dividendsyeh. gene wee ze SS. ldaas erestot iis. aad iirc’) edt 28: 


AIHOUNTECALLied etOnwWaldae ae mente eerie nicer SAU OD OOD OCHO 
inGiwIdedapronisea ti DeLInM Ilr bey.cat merry as orcas; are ee tee, 
Transfer from accumulated appropriations for losses ............ 


Note: Titles should be deleted where there are no amounts 
to be reported thereunder. Omit cents.” 


The Schedule was carried, as amended. 

On Schedule C 

On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Chrétien, 
Resolved,—That Schedule C be amended. 


“SCHEDULE C 


(Section 53(2)(c)) 
Statement of Accumulated Appropriations for Losses 


(Opium as), APM Atctnae ane Dia oO oo Oo -.. Bank 
for the financial year ended October 31, 19 ........ : 
1. Accumulated appropriations at beginning of year 
General een. ss: PRAT AUG Parasia sestors ROE Sara seston. $ 
Zo Nppropriacion trom CuUrrenteyeak Ss" OPeCratlonSs Jace. sces sss eee 
3. Loss experience on loans less provision included in other operat- 
INP BEXPENSES ow ayhect kisses Das Sox heparin | cb ioes ok Ruiserd coins ake 


4. Profits and losses on securities, including provisions to reduce 
securities other than those of Canada and a province to values 
TIOL-EXCECCIN SIM ALC She BO AAD AM OM cnmteh odontal eke: 5 2 ete 


Other profits, losses and non-recurring items, net ............. 
Provision TOrinecome ylaxCS Pa tawsckae ab oo caperd © Tab auc s A ttaipene ss 
MrAaNsterned MOnuUuaGiIwIGed mor Olls ee. ere rieiate CuMERN esc. c ces cus sn © oe 


IO oO 


8. Accumulated appropriations at end of year 
General. tht. Mik « SSE: MARE PAGS ci. AIe, tees DoOtale AG.3..0ctose $ 
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and : 
(b) by striking out the words “SCHEDULE C” on page 62 thereof and 
substituting therefor the following: 
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“SCHEDULE D 
Declaration Required by Section 100.” 
The Committee then reverted to clause 1 which was carried. 


At 12.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
: (100) 
The Committee resumed at 3:45 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, 
Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Latulippe, Leboe, Macdonald (Rosedale), Tremblay, 
Wahn (13). 


In attendance: Representing the Bank of Canada: Messrs. Louis Rasminsky, 
Governor; J. R. Beattie, Deputy Governor; L. Hébert, Deputy Governor; G. K. 
Bouey, Adviser. And also: Mr. C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of 
Finance. 


The Committee proceeded to consideration of Bill C-190, An Act to amend 
the Bank of Canada Act. 


On clause 1 

Mr. Rasminsky was questioned, and the clause was carried. 
Clauses 2 to 8, inclusive were carried. 

Clauses 9 and 10 


The Committee agreed to consider clauses 9 and 10 simultaneously and Mr. 
Rasminsky was questioned. 


At 5:00 p.m., the division bells having rung, the Committee adjourned until 
8:00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(101) 
The Committee resumed at 8:12 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Fulton, Gilbert, 
Gray, Latulippe, Leboe, Macdonald (Rosedale), Mackasey, McLean (Charlotte), 
Saltsman, Tremblay, Wahn (14). 


In attendance: The same as at the afternoon sitting, and Dr. P. M. Ollivier, 
Parliamentary Counsel. 


Questioning was resumed on clauses 9 and 10 and clause 9 was carried. 
On clause 10 


Mr. Fulton moved, seconded by Mr. Flemming, that clause 10 be deleted and 
the following substituted therefor: 


“10. Paragraph (e) of section 19 of the said Act is repealed.” 
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After further discussion and questioning, and the question having been put, 
the proposed amendment was negatived, on the following division: Yeas, 2; 
Nays, 7. 


Clause 10 was carried. 

Clauses 11 to 20, inclusive were carried. 

The title and the Bill were carried. 

Ordered,—That the Chairman report the Bill without amendment. 
The Chairman thanked the witnesses, who were permitted to retire. 


At 9:25 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 a.m., Tuesday, February 
21, 1967. 


TUESDAY, February 21, 1967. 
(102) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
11:10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Gilbert, Gray, La- 
flamme, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), McLean (Charlotte), 
Monteith, More (Regina City), Valade, Wahn (15). 


Also present: Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands). 


In attendance: Messrs. C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Fi- 
nance; and P. M. Ollivier, Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


On clauses 34, 35 and 36 
The Committee agreed unanimously to rescind the decision previously taken 
on clauses 34 and 35. 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedaie), 
Resolved,—That clauses 34, 35 and 36 be amended 
(a) by renumbering subclauses (1) and (2) of clause 34 on page 21 
thereof as clauses 34 and 35, respectively; 


(b) by striking out line 15 on page 21 thereof and by substituting 
therefor the following: 
“disposal of shares under section 34 exceeds the price per”; 

(c) by renumbering clause 35, as amended, on page 21 thereof, as clause 
Oe 

(d) by striking out the reference to section 33 or 34 in line 36 on page 21 
thereof and by substituting therefor “sections 33 to 35,”; and 

(e) by striking out clause 36 on page 21 thereof. 


The clauses, as amended, were carried. 
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On clause 56 


The Committee agreed unanimously to rescind the decision previously taken 
on subclause (2) of clause 56. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That clause 56 be amended by striking out lines 15 to 24, 
inclusive, on page 36 and by substituting therefor the following: 


““(2) Where more than twenty-five per cent of the issued and out- 
“standing shares of the capital stock of the bank were held on the 22nd day 
of September, 1964, in the name or right of or for the use or benefit of any 
one non-resident, the bank, so long as the total number of shares of the 
capital stock of the bank held by non-residents exceeds twenty-five per 
cent of the total number of issued and outstanding shares of the capital 
stock of the bank, 


(a) shall refuse to allow a transfer of a share of the capital stock of the 
bank to a non-resident to be made or recorded in a register of 
transfers of the bank unless the transfer is from a non-resident to 
any associates of the non-resident; and 


(b) shall not accept a subscription for a share of the capital stock of the 
bank by a non-resident; 


but if at any time after the 22nd day of September, 1964, there is no one 
person in whose name or right or for whose use or benefit more than ten 
per cent of the issued and outstanding shares of the capital stock of the 


bank are held, this subsection ceases thereafter to have any force or 
effect.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 


On clause 63 


By unanimous consent, the Committee reverted to consideration of clause 
63. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That subclause (17) of clause 63 be amended by adding the 
following at the end of line 22 on page 44: 


“but this subsection does not apply in the case of a corporation 
controlled by the bank that carries on its operations in a country other 
than Canada if the law of that country makes provision with respect to 
auditors.” 


The clause, as further amended, was carried. 

On clauses 76, 88, 91, 92 and 93 

Mr. Elderkin was questioned and the clauses were allowed to stand. 
On clause 124 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That clause 124 be amended by striking out lines 5 to 8, inclu- 
Sive, on page 91 and by substituting therefor the following: 
‘assets; 
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(d) the indebtedness evidenced by a bank debenture is subordinate in 
right of payment to the prior payment in full of the deposit liabilities 
of the bank and such other liabilities of the bank as are mentioned in 
that debenture or in any document under which it was issued; and 


(e) the amount of any penalties for which the bank is liable shall be a 
last cnarge upon the assets of the bank.”’ 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 


On clause 138 
Mr. Elderkin was questioned and the clause was allowed to stand. 


On clause 145 
On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That clause 145 be amended by striking out lines 7 and 8 on page 
97 and by substituting therefor the following: 


“sions of that paragraph is subject to a penalty of one thousand dollars a 
day for each day in which the violation” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 

On clause 151 

Mr. Elderkin was questioned and the clause was allowed to stand. 
At 12:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3:45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(103) 


The Committee resumed at 3:55 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Gilbert, Gray, 
Lafiamme, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), Mackasey, Monteith, 
More (Regina City), Wahn (14). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting, and Mr. J. W. Ryan, 
Director of Legislation Section, Department of Justice. 


On clause 96 
Mr. Ryan was questioned and the clause was carried. 


The Committee again reverted to consideration of clauses 88 and 89. Messrs. 
Ryan and Elderkin were questioned and the clauses continued to stand. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-223, An Act respecting 
Savings Banks in the Province of Quebec. 

On clauses 28, 29 and 30 

On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—tThat clauses 28, 29 and 30 be amended 


(a) by renumbering subclauses (1) and (2) of clause 28 on page 10 
thereof as clauses 28 and 29, respectively: 
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(b) by striking out line 14 on page 10 thereof and by substituting 
therefor the following: 
“disposal of shares under section 28 exceeds the price per’; 
(c) by renumbering clause 29, as amended, on page 10 thereof as clause 
30; 
(d) by striking out the reference to section 26 or 28 in line 35 on page 10 
thereof and by substituting therefor ‘sections 26, 28 or 29”; and 
(e) by striking out clause 30 on page 10 thereof. 
The clauses were carried, as amended. 
Clause 84 was carried. 


At 4:30 p.m. the Committe adjourned until 3:45 p.m., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1967. 


WEDNESDAY, February 22, 1967. 
(104) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met at 
3.55 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Laflamme, Lambert, Latu- 
lippe, Lebce, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), Mackasey, Monteith, More Ce cane 
City), Wahn—(17). 


In attendance: The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Finance; Messrs. 
C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance; J. W. Ryan, Director, 
Legislation Section, Department of Justice; and P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamen- 
tary Counsel. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


On clause 75 


The Minister read two telegrams addressed to him by Stewart B. Clifford, 
General Manager, The Mercantile Bank of Canada. (See Evidence) He was 
questioned, and Mr. Elderkin assisted him in answering questions. 


It was moved by Mr. Mackasey and seconded by Mr. Cameron (Nanai- 
mo-Cowichan-The Islands) that clause 75(2) (g) be amended by striking out the 
figures “1967” on line 16 of page 52, and substituting therefor the figures “1972”. 


After further discussion and questioning, the proposed amendment was 
carried. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Resolved,—That clause 75 be amended by 

(a) striking out line 8 on page 51 and substituting therefor the following: 
“negotiable instruments, coin, gold and silver” 

(b) striking out lines 25 and 26 on page 52 and substituting therefor the 
following: “‘Canada or of an equity of redemption therein or of an 
assignment of or mortgage on the interest of a lessee thereof, the 
amount”; and 
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(c) striking out lines 49 to 52 inclusive on page 52 and substituting 
therefor the following: “real or immovable property in Canada com- 
prising existing buildings that are used, or buildings in the process of 
construction that are to be used, to the extent of at least one-half of 
the floor space thereof, as private dwellings.either by the owners or 
by lessees under leases for terms of at least one month, other than 
loans or advances made or guaranteed under any Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada other than this Act, shall not exceed the lesser of” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 

On clause 76 

The Minister was questioned and the clause was allowed to stand. 
On clause 91 


The Minister was questioned and the clause was allowed to stand. » 


At 6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Thursday, February 
23, 1967. 


THURSDAY, February 23, 1987. 
(105) - 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs. met at 
11.10 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nancimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Fulton, Gilbert, Gray, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Mackasey, Monteith, More (Regina City), Tremblay—13. 


Also present: Mr. Whelan. 


In attendance: The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Finance; Messrs. 
C. F. Elderkin, Special Adviser, Department of Finance; J. W. Ryan, Director of 
Legislation Section, Departraent of Justice; and P. M. Ollivier, Parliamentary 
Counsel. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


Clause 39 was carried. 


The Committee reverted to consideration of clause 88 and after questioning 
of the Minister, the clause continued to stand. 


On clause 91 


Mr. More (Regina City), seconded by Mr. Lambert, moved that clause 91 be 
amended by 
(a) deleting the words “three months” on line 12 of page 76 and sub- 
stituting therefor the weords “six months’; and 
(b) deleting the words “four and one-half per cent” on line 13 of page 76 
and substituting therefor the words “five per cent”. 
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After further discussion and questioning the proposed amendment and the 
clause were allowed to stand. 


On clauses 92 and 93 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Resolved,—tThat clauses 92 and 93 be amended 


(a) by inserting immediately after line 22 on page 76 thereof the following: 
“92. (1) In subsections (2) to (4), 


~(a) “cost of borrowing” means, in relation to a loan or advance, 
(i) the interest or discount thereon, and 
_ (ii) any charges in connection therewith that are payable by the 
borrower to the bank or to any person from whom the bank 
receives any part of such charges directly or indirectly; 


(b) “credit” means an arrangement for obtaining loans or advances; and 


(c) “prescribed” means prescribed by regulations made under this sec- 
tion. 


(2) Where, after the coming into force of this subsection, the bank 
grants to a person a credit in respect of loans or advances repayable in 
Canada or makes to a person a loan or advance repayable in Canada, the 
cost of borrowing, as calculated and expressed in accordance with subsec- 
tion (3), shall be disclosed by the bank, or otherwise as prescribed, to 
such person in the manner prescribed and at the time when the credit is 
granted or the loan or advance is made otherwise than under a credit, as 
the case may be; but this subsection does not apply in respect of any class 
of loans or advances that are prescribed as not being subject to its 
provisions. 


(3) The cost of borrowing shall be calculated, in the manner pre- 

scribed, on the basis of all obligations of the borrower being duly fulfilled, 

. and shall be expressed as a rate per annum and, under the circumstances 
prescribed, as an amount in dollars and cents. 


(4) The Minister may make regulations 


(a) respecting the manner in which the cost of borrowing shall be dis- 
closed to a borrower; 


(b) respecting the manner of calculating the cost of borrowing; 


(c) respecting the circumstances under which the cost of borrowing is to 
be expressed also as an amount in dollars and cents; 


(d) specifying any class of loans or advances that are not to be subject 
to the provisions of subsection (2); and 


(e) respecting such other matters or things as may be necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this section. 


(5) The bank shall not, directly or indirectly, charge or receive any 
sum for the keeping of an account unless the charge is made by express 
agreement between the bank and the customer, nor, except by express 
agreement between the bank and the borrower, shall the making of a loan 
or advance be subject to a condition that the borrower maintain a 
minimum credit balance with the bank. 
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(6) Subsections (1) to (4) shall come into force six months after the 
coming into force of this Act or on such earlier day as the Govenor in 
Council may fix by proclamation.”’; 


(b) by renumbering clause 92 on page 76 thereof as subclause (1) of clause 
93 and by renumbering subclause (1) of clause 93 on page 76 thereof as 
subclause (2); 
(c) by striking out line 1 on page 77 thereof and by susbstituting therefor 
the following: 
(3) Nothing in subsection (2) shall be con-”’; and 
(d) by striking out lines 6 to 9, inclusive, on page 77 thereof. 


The clauses were carried, as amended. 


The Committee reverted to consideration of clause 138 and, after question- 
ing of the Minister, the clause was allowed to stand. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(106) 


The Committee resumed at 4.10 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Gray, Lambert, Leboe, Lind, Monteith, More 
(Regina City), Tremblay—(11). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting, with the exception of Dr. 
Ollivier. 


On clause 91 
The Minister tabled a new proposed amendment to clause 91, and after 


discussion and questioning, Mr. More (Regina City), by unanimous consent, 
withdrew his amendment proposed at the morning sitting. 


On motion of Mr. More (Regina City), seconded by Mr. Flemming, 
Resolved,—That clause 91 be amended 


(a) by striking out lines 36 to 39, inclusive, on page 74 thereof and by 
substituting therefor the following: 

“(a) for the period commencing on the coming into force of this Act and 
ending on the 31st day of December, 1967, seven and one-quarter per 
cent; and 

(b) for any part of an interest period commencing on or after. the first 
day of January, 1968, one’; 
(b) by striking out subclause (4) of clause 91 on page 75 thereof and by 
substituting therefor the following: 
“(4) Where a loan or advance referred to in subsection (2) is made 
for a fixed term by the bank in one interest period and is repayable in 
whole or in part in a later interest period, the maximum rate of interest or 
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rate of discount that the bank may charge on the loan or advance is that 
prescribed by subsection (3) for the interest period in which the loan or 
advance is made notwithstanding the maximum rate of interest or rate of 
discount prescribed for later interest periods.’’; 


(c) by striking out lines 22 to 24, inclusive, on page 75 thereof and by 
substituting therefor the following: 
“Canada or of an equity of redemption therein or of an assignment of or 
mortgage on the interest of a lessee thereof,’’; 


(d) by striking out lines 12 to 18, inclusive, on page 76 thereof and by 
substituting therefor the following: 
“period of three months ending after the 3lst day of December, 1966, is 
less than five per cent, subsections (2) to (8) of this section, subsection 
(1) of section 93, section 112 and subsection (1) of section 151 expire 


(a) on the 3lst day of December, 1967, if the last month of such period 
ends before the 31st day of December, 1967, or 


(b) on the fifteenth day of the month next following the last month of 
such period, if such period ends on or after the 3lst day of December, 
1967, 


but without affecting any loan or advance made for a fixed term in respect 
of which a rate of interest or rate of discount has been charged before that 
day.”; and 


(e) by striking out line 20 on page 76 thereof and by substituting therefor 
the following: 
“(8) of this section and subsection (1) of section 93 expire shall be 
given by proclamation of” 


After further discussion, clause 91, as amended, was allowed to stand. 


On clause 88 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Comtois, 
Resolved,—tThat clause 88 be amended 


(a) by striking out lines 35 to 40 on page 69 thereof and substituting 
therefor the following: 

“(5) Notwithstanding subsection (2) and notwithstanding that a 
notice of intention by a person giving security upon property under this 
section has been registered pursuant to this section, where, under the 
Bankruptcy Act, a receiving order is made against, or an assignment is 
made by, such person,”’; and 

(b) by striking out paragraph (b) of subclause (5) of clause 88 thereof and 
substituting therefor the following: 
**(b) claims of 
(i) a grower of perishable products of agriculture that are direct 
products of the soil for money owing by a manufacturer to the 
grower for such products that were grown by him on land owned 
or leased by him and that were delivered to the manufacturer 
during the period of six months next preceding the making of 
such order or assignment, or 
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(ji) a producer of dairy products for money owing by a manufactur- 
er to the producer for such products that were produced on land 
owned or leased by him and that were delivered to the manufac- 
turer during the period of six months next preceding the making 
of such order or assignment, 


to the extent of seven thousand five hundred dollars of the amount 
of the claims of the grower or producer therefor, or the total of his 
claims therefor if such amount is seven thousand five hundred dollars 
or less;” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 
Clauses 89 and 90 were carried. 


The Committee again reverted to consideration of clause 76 and after 
further discussion and questioning the clause was again allowed to stand. 


Clause 137 was carried. 


At 5.05 p.m. Mr. Clermont took the Chair, at the request of the Chairman, 
and at 5.12 p.m. the Chairman resumed the Chair. 


Schedules C to L, inclusive, were carried. 


On clause 138 
The Committee reverted to consideration of Clause 138, and on motion of 
Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Comtois, 
Resolved,—That clause 138 be amended by striking out line 8 on page 95 
and by substituting therefor the following: 
“ig liable to a penalty of ten thousand dollars” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 


The Committee then resumed consideration of Bill C-223, An Act respecting 
Savings Banks in the Province of Quebec. 


Clause 32 was carried. 
On clauses 80 and 81 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Comtois, 
Resolved,—That clauses 80 and 81 be amended 
(a) by inserting immediately after line 9 on page 41 thereof the following: 
“80. (1) In subsections (2) to (5), 
(a) “cost of borrowing” means, in relation to a loan or advance, 
(i) the interest or discount thereon, and 
(ii) any charges in connection therewith that are payable by the 
borrower to the bank or to any person from whom the bank 
receives any part of such charges directly or indirectly; 


(b) “credit” means an arrangement for obtaining loans or advances; and 


(c) “prescribed” means prescribed by regulations made under this sec- 
tion. 
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(2) Where, after the coming into force of this subsection, the bank 
grants to a person a credit in respect of loans or advances repayable in 
Canada or makes to a person a loan or advance repayable in Canada, the 
cost of borrowing, as calculated and expressed in accordance with subsec- 
tion (3), shall be disclosed by the bank, or otherwise as prescribed, to 
such person in the manner prescribed and at the time when the credit is 
granted or the loan or advance is made otherwise than under a credit, as 
the case may be; but this subsection does not apply in respect of any class 
of loans or advances that are prescribed as not being subject to its 

~ provisions. 


(3) The cost of borrowing shall be calculated, in the manner pre- 
scribed, on the basis of all obligations of the borrower being duly fulfilled, 
and shall be expressed as a rate per annum and, under the circumstances 
prescribed, as an amount in dollars and cents. 


(4) The Minister may make regulations 


(a) respecting the manner in which the cost of borrowing shall be dis- 
closed to a borrower; 


(b) respecting the manner of calculating the cost of borrowing; 


(c) respecting the circumstances under which the cost of borrowing is to 
be expressed also as an amount in dollars and cents; 


(d) specifying any class of loans or advances that are not to be subject to 
the provisions of subsection (2); and 


(e) respecting such other matters or things as may be necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this section. 


(5) The bank shall not, directly or indirectly, charge or receive any 
sum for the keeping of an account unless the charge is made by express 
agreement between the bank and the customer, nor, except by express 
agreement between the bank and the borrower, shall the making of a loan 
or advance be subject to a condition that the borrower maintain a 
minimum credit balance with the bank. 

(6) Subsections (1) to (4) shall come into force on the day that 
subsections (1) to (4) of section 92 of the Bank Act come into force.” 


(b) by renumbering subclause (1) of clause 80 on page 41 thereof as 
subclause (1) of clause 81; 


(c) by striking out lines 25 and 26 on page 41 thereof and by renumbering 
subclause (1) of clause 81 as subclause (2) of clause 81; 


(d) by striking out line 37 on page 41 thereof and by substituting therefor 
the following: 


“(3) Nothing in subsection (2) shall be con-”’; and 


(e) by striking out lines 42 to 45, inclusive, on page 41 thereof and by 
substituting therefor the following: 


(4) Subsection (1) expires on the day that subsection (1) of section 
93 of the Bank Act expires.” 


The clauses, as amended, were carried. 
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By unanimous consent, the Committee reverted to consideration of Bill 
C-222, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 


On clause 151 


On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Lind, 


Resolved,—That clause 151 be amended by striking out clause 151 on page 
98 thereof and by substituting therefor the following: 


“151. (1) Every bank that violates the provisions of section 91 is 
guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction or on conviction 
upon indictment to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and every 
person who, being an officer or employee of the bank, violates the provi- 
sions of section 91 is guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 


(2) Every bank that violates the provisions of subsection (3) or 
subsection (6) of section 92 is liable to a penalty of one thousand 
dollars in respect of each such violation.” 


The clause, as amended, was carried. 


By unanimous consent, the Committee reverted to consideration of Bill 
C-223, An Act respecting Savings Banks in the Province of Quebec. 


On clause 120 

On motion of Mr. Comtois, seconded by Mr. Lind, 

Resolved,—That clause 120 be amended by striking out the clause and 
substituting the following therefor: 

“120. (1) Every bank that violates the provisions of section 79 is 
guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction or on conviction 
upon indictment to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and every 
person who, being an officer or employee of the bank, violates the provi- 
sions of section 79 is guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

(2) Every bank that violates the provisions of subsection (3) 01 
subsection (6) of section 80 is liable to a penalty of one thousand dollars 
jn respect of each such violation. 

(3) Subsection (1) expires when subsection (5) of section 91 of the 
Bank Act expires.” 


The clause was carried, as amended. 

The Title and the Bill, as amended, were carried. 

Ordered,—That the Chairman report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 
At 5.40 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(107) 


The Committee resumed at 8.35 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, 
presiding. 
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Members present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
Clermont, Comtois, Gilbert, Gray, Lambert, Leboe, Monteith, More (Regina 
City), Tremblay—(10). 


In attendance: The same as at the afternoon sitting. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-222, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


On clause 76 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Comtois, 


Resolved,—That clause 76 be amended 


(a) by striking out lines 41 to 49, inclusive, on page 53 thereof and by 
substituting therefor the following: 


“716: 


(1) Except as provided in this section, the bank shall not own 


shares of the capital stock of 
(a) a Canadian corporation, other than a trust or loan corporation, 
(i) in any number that would, under the voting rights attached to 


(b) 


(11) 


or 


the shares owned by the bank, permit the bank to vote more than 
fifty per cent of the total votes that could, under the voting rights 
attached to all the shares of the corporation issued and outstand- 
ing, be voted by the holders thereof, in any case where the total 
amount paid or agreed to be paid by the bank for such of the 
shares of the corporation as have voting rights attached thereto, 
is five million dollars or less, or 

in any other case, in any number that would, under the voting 
rights attached to the shares owned by the bank, permit the bank 
to vote more than ten per cent of the total votes that could, under 
the voting rights attached to all the shares of the corporation 
issued and outstanding, be voted by the holders thereof; 


a trust or loan corporation in any number that would, under the 
voting rights attached to the shares owned by the bank, permit the 
bank to vote mcre than ten per cent of the total votes that could, 
under the voting rights attached to all the shares of the trust or loan 
corporation issued and outstanding, be voted by the holders thereof; 

and any such shares in excess of the maximum number prescribed by this 

subsection owned by the”; 

(b) by striking out lines 3 to 16, inclusive, on page 54 thereof and by 

substituting therefor the following: 
‘“‘(2) Except as provided in this section, the bank shall not own shares 
of the capital stock of a foreign corporation in any number that would, 
under the voting rights attached to the shares owned by the bank, permit 
the bank to vote more than ten per cent of the total votes that could, 
under the voting rights attached to all the shares of the foreign corpora- 
tion issued and outstanding, be voted by the holders thereof, if the foreign 
corporation owns shares of the capital stock of 
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(a) a Canadian corporation, other than a trust or loan corporation, 


(i) in any number that would, under the voting rights attached to 
the shares owned by the foreign corporation and the bank, if any, 
permit the foreign corporation, or the foreign corporation and 
the bank, to vote more than fifty per cent of the total votes that 
could, under the voting rights attached to all the shares of the 
Canadian corporation issued and outstanding, be voted by the 
holders thereof, in any case where the total amount paid or 
agreed to be paid by the foreign corporation and the bank for 
such of the shares of the Canadian corporation as have voting 
rights attached thereto, is five million dollars or less, or 


(ii) in any other case, in any number that would, under the voting 
rights attached to the shares owned by the foreign corporation 
and the bank, if any, permit the foreign corporation, or the 
foreign corporation and the bank, to vote more than ten per cent 
of the total votes that could, under the voting rights attached to 
all the shares of the Canadian corporation issued and outstand- 
ing, be voted by the holders thereof; 


or 


(b) a trust or loan corporation in any number that would, under the 
voting rights attached to the shares owned by the foreign corporation 
and the bank, if any, permit the foreign corporation, or the foreign 
corporation and the bank, to vote more than ten per cent of the total 
votes that could, under the voting rights attached to all the shares of 
the trust or loan corporation issued and outstanding, be voted by the 
holders thereof; 


and any such shares in excess of the maximum number prescribed by this 
subsection owned by the bank at the coming into force of this Act, shall be 
sold or disposed of before the first day of July, 1971.” 


(c) by adding after subclause (3) of clause 76 on page 54 thereof the 
following new subclauses; 


(4) The bank may own shares in excess of the maximum number 
prescribed by this section, if the shares are acquired through a realization 
of security for any loan or advance made by the bank or any debt or 
liability to the bank, but any such shares acquired after the coming into 
force of this Act shall be sold or disposed of by the bank within a period of 
five years from the day on which they were acquired. 


(5) Notwithstanding any other provision of this section except sub- 
section (4), where in the opinion of the Minister the ownership by the 
bank of shares in a corporation in any number permitted under sub- 
paragraph (i) of paragraph (a) of subsection (1) or subparagraph (i) of 
paragraph (a) of subsection (2) enables the bank to exercise, directly or 
indirectly, effective control of a trust or loan corporation, the Minister 
may by order require the bank to divest itself of those shares in that 
corporation within such time as the Minister considers reasonable and the 
bank shall sell or dispose of such shares within the time prescribed 
therefor by the Minister.” 
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(d) by striking out subclause (6) of clause 76 on page 54 thereof and by 
renumbering the present subclauses (4) to (8) on pages 54 and 55 thereof as 
subclauses (6) to (9) respectively; and 

(e) by striking out line 32 on page 55 thereof and by substituting therefor 
the following: “province; 

(c) ‘foreign corporation’? means a corporation incorporated outside 
Canada; and 

(d) “trust or loan corporation” means a Canadian corporation that carries 
on the business of a trust company within the meaning of the Trust 
Companies Act or the business of a loan company within the meaning 
of the Loan Companies Act and that accepts deposits from the pub- 
lic:” 

The clause, as amended, was carried. 

On Clause 91 

The Committee reverted to consideration of Clause 91, as amended. 


Mr. Monteith moved, seconded by Mr. More (Regina City), that considera- 
tion of clause 91 be deferred until after Monday noon next. 


After discussion, and the question having been put, the motion was nega- 
tived on the following division: Yeas, 3; Nays 5. 

And the question having been put on the clause, as amended, clause 91, as’ 
amended was carried, on division. 


Clause 1 mwas carried. 
The Title and the Bill, as amended, were carried. 
Ordered,—That the Chairman report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Comtois, 


Resolved,—That Bills C-222 and C-223, as amended by the Committee, be 
reprinted. 


On motion of Mr. Clermont, seconded by Mr. Comtois, 


Resolved,—That the Committee cause to be printed in blue book form 2,000 
copies in English and 1,000 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence in respect of the Decennial Revision of the Bank Act. 


The Chairman thanked the members of the Committee for their co-opera- 
tion, and also the research assistants, Mr. Baribeau and Miss Prentiss, for their 
assistance to the Committee. 


The Committee unanimously passed votes of thanks to the Committee Clerk, 
to Mr. Elderkin, Mr. Ryan and other departmental officials who have assisted the 
Committee, to the interpreters and to the other employees of the House who 
have assisted the Committee in its work. 


The Committee also unanimously passed a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
for the fair and impartial manner in which he has conducted the deliberations of 
the Committee. 
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The Minister congratulated the Committee for the thorough manner in 
which it has considered the legislation and stated his opinion that the Bills have 
been improved by the work of the Committee. 


The Committee then proceeded to sit in camera to consider recommenda- 
tions for inclusion in the Report to the House. 

After discussion and agreement in principle on the points to be included, the 
proposed recommendations were referred to the Sub-Committee on Agenda and 
Procedure for drafting. 


At 9.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Thursday, March 2, 
1967. 


TUESDAY, February 28, 1967. 
(108) 


The Standing Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs met in 
camera at 8.10 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Gray, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Addison, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chrétien, Clermont, Comtois, Flemming, Gray, Irvine, Lind, Mackasey, 
Monteith, More (Regina City), Tremblay, Wahn—(14). 


The Committee considered a draft of the Twenty-first Report to the House 
and made a minor amendment. 


On motion of Mr. Wahn, seconded by Mr. Clermont, the Report was ap- 
proved, as amended. 


The Committee then considered a draft of the Twenty-second Report to the 
House and drew up a number of comments and recommendations. The draft 
report was approved. 


Ordered: That the Chairman present the Reports to the House. 
At 9.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


NOTE: 
In accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting of December 8, 1966, 
briefs received from the undermentioned, who have not appeared before the 
Committee, are printed herein as appendices: 


Se Le DOC TISIiS MNATIATIINO: te tere te sic ians x oleie aheiafu e-qrgraidus Appendix VV 
The Canadien’ Chambereof Commerce ©. .....56506+ Appendix WW 
Cognty oovings. and: oan Corporation: <.nc sas iade nn Appendix XX 
BGT oder PETE Pac Be eda lee en 6 arn coda sine Xe Be bases Appendix YY 
James “Me Dever, Montreal Pe Ne, Bee. SES sks. wk Appendix ZZ 
PH. Satippe WVUP 4s bia ee . 2 tft date mgkeas ox Appendix AAA 
HY eeu VT Sieg GU SeUices cuca ect forced «teas Povateuts 5 wy seousieus Appendix BBB 
Prof. Milton Moore, Dalhousie University ......... Appendix CCC 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY, October 25, 1966. 
(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now call the committee to order. Gentlemen, our 
order of business today is to begin our consideration of Bill No. C-222, an Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. Our primary witness today is Mr. C. F. Elderkin, 
Inspector General of Banks, who is supported by Dr. Ollivier, Counsel to the 
Parliament of Canada. 

You will recall that the steering committee, which adopted the reeommenda- 
tion, that this stage of our proceedings be for the purpose of obtaining explana- 
tion and clarification of the legislation, followed by the hearing of witnesses 
from outside the government sector, with discussion and debate on the merits 
of the legislation. The pros and cons of policy are to be left to a third stage 
following the hearing of briefs from the public, and so on. 

Therefore, I would ask the members of the committee to limit their 
questions of Mr. Elderkin to the general area of explanation and clarification to 
provide a background for the study of briefs from people outside the govern- 
ment sector and also for our debate on the merits of the legislation which will 
follow. 

I am going to invite Mr. Elderkin to begin. He will go through the bill with 
us clause by clause, giving such explanations and interpretations as he deems 
necessary. If any one has any questions to put to Mr. Elderkin about anything 
he says or anything in the bill, I would ask them to speak up promptly as soon 
as he makes his comments. 

Before we call on Mr. Elderkin, I would ask for a motion that the 
resolutions of the committee respecting procedure and submission of briefs 
during study of the banking legislation be appended to today’s minutes of 
proceedings and evidence. 


Mr. AppIson: I move that the resolutions of the committee respecting 
procedure and submission of briefs during study of the banking legislation be 
appended to today’s minutes of proceedings and evidence. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the motion carry? 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think I will now invite Mr. Elderkin to begin. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a comment. I would say 
that in regard to this scheduling that we have proposed, there may be some 
difficulties with regard to the question of deposit insurance. I am sure that a 
number of the banks, or the Canadian Bankers Association, and a number of the 
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trust companies who may wish to appear and make comment upon the Bank 
Act would also, at the same time, want to make comments about any proposals 
with regard to deposit insurance. 

I find it extraordinary at this time that we do not have an indication, either 
to the committee or to the public, what the proposals are in this regard. I do not 
think it is fair to ask the public to come back twice, nor that we should have to 
see them twice. This forms an integral part of our considerations and I would 
urge that we certainly see as much as possible of this proposal with regard to 
deposit insurance at the earliest date prior to the deadline for the receiving of 
briefs. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think your point is well taken and I can inform the 
committee that I have already been in touch with the Minister of Finance about 
this and I hope that my contacts with him, supported by your very firm 
comments, will lead to as much information as possible about the deposit 
insurance proposal being made available to us at the earliest possible date. Of 
course, Mr. Elderkin, a senior official of the department, is with us and I am 
sure he will carry these comments to the Minister very shortly. 


Mr. Elderkin, if you would like to begin. 


Mr. C. F. ELDERKIN (Inspector General of Banks, Department of Finance): 
Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would first like to table a few exhibits. It 
has been the custom in past meetings of this committee on a bill of this kind to 
table several exhibits which would help the members of the committee to study _ 
the bill more carefully. These, if I may list them, are as follows: first, a 
summary showing the state of all banks active at or incorporated since July 1, 
1867; condensed statement of assets and liabilities at December 31, 1954 and 
1965; increases in rest account and paid-up capital during the financial years 
1954 to 1965, and totals for prior years; shareholders’ equity at the financial 
year end 1965; location of chartered banks shareholders at financial year end 
1965, and other data respecting that; average assets, shareholders’ equity, net 
profits and dividends paid in financial years 1954 to 1965; classification of loans 
in Canadian currency December 31, 1954 and 1965; average rate of interest and 
discount on loans in Canada during financial years 1954 to 1965; deposit 
liabilities payable to the public in Canada in Canadian currency as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1954 and 1965; interest rates paid on personal savings deposits in 
Canada from January 1, 1924 to December 31, 1965; earnings, expenses and 
additions to shareholders’ equity for financial years 1954 and 1965; ratio of 
average annual loss experience to related assets for period of 25 financial years 
ending in 1965; branches at December 31, 1954 and 1965 and, finally, the rules 
for the determination of the inner reserves for the financial year ended in 1965, 
issued under date of September 16, 1965. 

As these can form part of the proceedings later on, Mr. Chairman, it might 
be helpful if you had copies. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand, Mr. Elderkin, at the moment there are not 
enough copies for all the members of the committee. I will, therefore, submit 
this to the clerk and ask her to make copies and distribute them among the 
members of the committee as quickly as possible. 
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With this understanding I would invite a motion from the committee that 
Exhibits 1 to 14, as tabled by Mr. Elderkin, be made an appendix to today’s 
minutes and proceedings. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I move that Exhibits 1 to 
14, as tabled by Mr. Elderkin, be printed as an appendix to today’s minutes and 
proceedings. 


Mr. LEBoE: I second the motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does this motion carry? 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before asking you to proceed further, Mr. Elderkin, I 
perhaps should explain that ordinarily we might have begun with consideration 
of the Bank of Canada amendments in a preliminary way. However, Mr. 
Rasminsky, the Governor of the Bank of Canada, has commitments to attend 
board meetings out west, and to avoid complications we decided that we would 
begin our explanatory stage with the amendments to the Bank Act itself, to be 
followed by the explanatory stage to the Bank of Canada Act. This is just a 
word of explanation. 


Perhaps, you can continue, Mr. Elderkin. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Chairman, may the copies of the proposed amendments 
be distributed to the members? 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you should explain what is involved. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The government is proposing quite a number of amendments 
to the bill as it stands, some of them editorial, some of them actually not a 
change in policy but, as I will explain as we go on, some expansion in 
information, and some for clarification purposes only. I will try to deal with 
them at the same time I deal with the clause in the bill. Unfortunately, I do not 
have copies in French but this will be done later when the amendments are 
discussed. 

This is only for information at the present time to make it easier to study 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: Not for formal motions but to avoid double explanations, 
actually. Of course, it is understood that the formal presentation of these 
amendments, in so far as that is technically necessary, will be deferred to the 
third stage of our proceedings. It will be up to members of the committee 
whether they wish to propose them, and so on, in the usual way. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: When will we obtain the French copy of the amendments? 


The PRESIDENT: I will ask Mr. Elderkin to have those documents translated 
as soon as possible, so that French speaking members may have an opportunity 
to study them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suppose the work is being done now? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They will be translated, Mr. Chairman, for the formal 
motion. This work is in the hands of the translators now. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I would recommend, Mr. Elderkin, that instructions be 
given to accelerate the translation because I think it would be useful to have 
them available for complete study in both French and English even before we 
reach that stage. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, they are being done. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be helpful if we also had a motion that the 
proposed amendments to Bill No. C-222 tabled by Mr. Elderkin be made 
appendices to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I so move. 
Mr. FULTON: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Chairman, if I may carry on. I will try to be as brief as 
possible and give what explanations are necessary. We will take the bill clause 
by clause. In claus? 1 we have added to the definition of agricultural instruments 
two or three items such as leaf tobacco tying machines, equipment for beekeep- 
ing, portable irrigation apparatus, and items of this kind. The additional 
implements mentioned are for the purpose of making it clear that security 
may be given by a farmer under section 88(1) on these items. 


Continuing on into paragraph (g) of that section on page 2, we get a new 
definition— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: I want to know what you define as a farm. I know it is 
defined in subclause (h) but there is no limitation, and then you get down to 
“and all tillage of the soil’. I could have a three acre holding and cultivate an 
acre and a half of it; is that deemed to be a farm? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, I am not in a position to give any further legal 
definition of a farm. When we get to (h), which includes the term you 
mentioned “ali tillage of the soil’, it means, in other words, ‘farm’ means “land 
in Canada used for tillage of the soil.” I have never known, Mr. Lambert, that 
size had anything to do with it when it comes to giving a security under Section 
88. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am concerned that it comes with what I consider later on 
to be a great intrusion into the effect of section 88 by the introduction of the 
trust principle on proceeds from crops growing or produced upon the farm, 
which I would call the Whelan amendment. I am not going into the whys and 
wherefores of that particularly, but it becomes absolutely essential here to very 
definitely pin down what is meant by a farm. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is an attempt to make a definition in subclause (h)— 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, Mr. Chairman, but you will see, ‘‘and all tillage of the 
soil’. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we might clarify the matter by asking Dr. Ollivier 
if this section has been interpreted by the courts. I note here that (h) to (n) are 
exactly the same as (g) to (m) under the former act. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is it the same interpretation? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Except that we have added a few things to (h), bee-keeping, 
the production of maple products, the growing of trees and all tillage of the soil. 
Those are the changes from the former act. 


The CHAIRMAN: In so far as the wording ‘farm’ means “land in Canada 
used for the purpose of farming” and the catchall at the end ‘and all tillage 
of the soil’. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. Subclause (g) in the present act reads, “ ‘farm’ 
means land in Canada used for the purpose of farming, which term 
includes livestock raising, dairying, fruit growing and all tillage of the soil.” It 
was in the old act. We are not introducing anything new in that part. The only 
new thing we are introducing here is bee-keeping, the production of maple 
products and the growing of trees. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but you will agree with me though that it did not have 
quite the same import under the old act as is proposed under this act, because 
you have this new subclause (g) which has a very definite effect later on in the 
act. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Dr. Ollivier, if you can inform us if the wording 
we are discussing now has been tested or interpreted by the courts? 


Dr. P. M. OLLIVIER (Parliamentary Counsel and Law Clerk): I do not know 
but I think it might have been tested under different acts. It is not the only act 
where “farm”’ is defined. I would have to look that up. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but I think you will agree that the definition of a farm 
under some other act is not necessarily applied to an interpretation of the Bank 
Act. I can see potential competing claims for security. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well perhaps, doctor, we could ask you or somecne from 
the Department of Justice to give us some information on how these words have 
been interpreted either under this act or an analogous one. 


Mr. Futon: Another question arises there; if you are including now for 
the first time the growing of trees—and the growing of trees is now a major 
part of lumbering—this does mean in Section 88 that security can be extended 
to the lumbering industry? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, only in respect of the farm. What happens here, Mr. 
Fulton, is that the growing of Christmas trees, decorative trees, and so on, has 
become quite an industry in Canada. It was not intended to cover lumbering, it 
was intended to cover the growing of trees as a product. I do not think it was 
ever intended to cover reforestation for lumbering purposes. 


Mr. FuLton: Dealing with intention, I was wondering if the net was cast 
sufficiently wide? That is my only question. If it said the growing of trees for 
marketing as trees it would be quite clear. It would mean Christmas trees, and 
such things. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I am not in a position to give a legal interpretation, but 
when you read ‘farm’ means “land in Canada used for the purpose of farming”, 
and “farm’ ’includes “the growing of trees’’, I question whether it would ever be 
extended to reforestation for lumber products. 


Mr. FULTON: Well, we call them tree farms. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, the term is now 
used in legislation in British Columbia. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: As part of the lumber industry? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They are known as tree 
farms. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You mean fruit trees? 


Mr. FuLtTon: No, no sir. It is part of the lumber industry in British 
Columbia now as a result of the forest management licence system. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They were known as for- 
est management licences but they are now known as tree farms. 


Mr. LEBOE: That is a sustained yield program. 


Mr, ELDERKIN: Well, Mr. Chairman, we can have a look at this to see if this 
could be restricted to what the intent was, namely, only for the growing of trees 
for sale as such. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes, that is your intent. 


Mr. ADDISON: Mr. Chairman, just as a point of interest, in a period of ten 
years we are already three years beyond the ten year period. Is this a common 
banking practice in western banking circles? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: What are you referring to now, Mr. Addison? 


Mr. AppIson: To the length of the Bank Act, why the ten year period? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: I would have to go way back in history for this— 


Mr. Appison: I do not want a long explanation, but is it the same as in 
England and Europe? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, it is unique in Canada, Mr. Addison. In 1871, when the 
first Bank Act was being set up under federal jurisdiction, the question arose 
whether the charters should be perpetual or whether they should be limited. It 
was started then and the banks agree with the government at that time that 
they should not be perpetual but should come up for review at least once every 
ten years. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is not so much a matter 
of the charters, but the fact that this is a peg on which to hang a review of the 
operations of the banking system every ten years. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you proceed, Mr. Elderkin? You have been dealing 
with (b) perhaps you could.... 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think (g) and (h) have been taken. I will move over to 
page 3, paragraph (r). We have amended this to bring in any natural gas. This 
amendment makes it clear that the definition applies to all natural gases. The 
next amendment is (u) where we have added ‘‘...and a person who packs, 
freezes or dehydrates any goods...’. This amendment is meant to broaden the 
range of security that may be taken, to include these important processes of 
freezing and dehydrating which have become quite important in the last few 
years. 
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I think there is nothing very important that I could mention until we get 
over to page 4, paragraph cc-5, where we have included, under “Securities,” 
Mortgages and hypothecs. This is principally a matter of wording. It permits the 
banks to buy these in the same way that they buy securities. There is very little 
difference today between some debentures that are issued and mortgages that 
are issued, and this really is inserted here to put the two of them under the one 
classification. 

When we get over on page 5 we have added here in line 11, sub-paragraph 
4, certain necessary words; first, the British Columbia Grain Shippers Clearance 
Association is similar to the Lake Shippers Clearance Association. It has much 
the same rules; it operates separately; but we are adding their receipts as being 
eligible documents for loans. 

Another thing being added here are transfer certificates. You now get a 
situation in the grain trade where the receipt is sometimes not transferred, but 
rather a transfer certificate is issued as part of the receipt. 

If you move down to sub-section 4 on that page... 

Mr. LAMBERT: Number 2. Here again, in effect, is the introduction of (g) ... 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. LAMBERT: .... And its combination with (h), that agricultural products 
and anything grown on a farm—a farm being something undefined—now in any 
form or state, and any part thereof and any product or by-product thereof, is 
going to be subject to these later provisions. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: When you say “subject”, Mr. Lambert it simply means that 
they may use these as security. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes; but there is also a trust imposed upon them. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; it just simply means that they can be used as security; 
that is all. It makes these things eligible as security for bank loans. 


Mr. LAMBERT: And they were not previously? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No; some of them were not previously. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But also there is the $5,000 following trust imposed upon 
them. 


The CHAIRMAN: To the benefit of the primary producer. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes; this is what I want to trace down. I want to see the 
clear implications of that. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think we are only putting in a permission here. We are not 
putting in an obligation of any kind, we are putting in a permission that these 
things may be used as security for bank loans. It is up to the bank to decide 
whether they want to lend on these things in view of the $5,000 trust later on. 

Sub-section 4 on page 5 is new, and it is to provide for taking security on 
bankers’ acceptance. It has become a very important money document in the 
market. There was a case on this in which the court held that if the bank did 
not actually make the disbursement that it was not a loan under Section 88, and 
they could not take that security. This covers the point so far as this act is 
concerned. 

On page 6 there is really nothing new except that... 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Elderkin, when you go to another page will you 
mention the article, because in the translation it is not the same page? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Page 6, article 8. The Bill No. C-102, you will remember, 
provided for incorporation by letters patent. The government has decided in 
this bill that they would prefer to leave it as it is in the present act, and this 
section is, in effect, the same as in the present Bank Act. 


Mr. LAMBERT: May I go back to section 4? The terminology there is ‘‘each 
bank named in schedule A’’, and then there is “... an amalgamation... and does 
not apply to any other bank.”’ Why is there not a further provision, “Any bank 
incorporated under the terms of this act’’? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Because it does not need to, Mr. Lambert. In the case of any 
act of incorporation schedule A is amended to include the name of the bank. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I realize that; but it is left, shall we say, to the incorporating 
bill to hang on to this bill. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I would have thought that it would be far better for the 
senior legislation to say, as parliament says, that this bill shall apply to any 
bank that is now in existence, any one that comes into existence as the result of 
an amalgamation, and any bank incorporated. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: You will realize that there is no change in this from the 
present Bank Act, nor has there been any change in this for over ten years, . 
because The Department of Justice was of the opinion that this is amply 
covered by the fact of the other act immediately amending Schedule A, and this 
the reference to it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I know; but that means that I have to go to the incorporating 
act to find out whether it belongs to this, and whether there have been any 
exceptions to it. What I want is that this bank act shall apply to any bank. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Lambert, there is a point here also that there can be 
exceptions to it. We almost had one in the Bank of British Columbia. It was 
struck out. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, I know that; but... 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Which would override the Bank Act. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That can always be added to. It is a question of drafting, and 
I do not want to pursue anything, but I would have thought that, logically, it is 
preferable to have the senior legislation say that it shall apply, as the general 
act—that it shall apply to any bank. 

In addition thereto, if, in the incorporating act, you want to make some 
additions, then that is fine. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I can only say in answer to that that Justice feels it does, 
and that is the way it has been done for ten or twelve years. 


Mr. FuLToNn: There is a very big question here of another order and I 
would like to get your views on it. 

There is a feeling that it would be desirable if we could get a definition of 
“banking”. What is banking? Instead of saying that this act applies to all the 
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institutions named in the schedule you should make a definition of banking to 
which this act applies, and then all companies, wherever incorporated, engaged 
in that business, would be caught under this umbrella. I appreciate the 
difficulties, and I appreciate this might well involve immediate tests in the court 
if you tried to bring in an institution which said it did not want to get in. I 
wonder, though, if you can give me some of the history. I am told that there 
never has been incorporated into the Bank Act a definition of “banking”’. Is that 
right? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. There have been several cases, of course, 
before Privy Council in the United Kingdom. There have been a few cases in 
Canada, which did not go further than the lower courts. There is a very 
interesting judgment which has just been made by Judge Primrose, under date 
of October 14th in Alberta, which states that the treasury branches are carrying 
on the business of banking, but that they are not ultra vires because in no place 
in federal legislation is there a prohibition from carrying on the business of 
banking, There is a prohibition in the Bank Act from using the word “banking,” 
or ‘banker,’ in any title, or advertisement, but there is no prohibition which 
specifically states that no one can carry on the business of banking. As I read 
the judgment—and I do not wani to interpret legal language—this seems to be 
the gist of this judgment. 

Incidentally, I understand that it is going to be taken right through to the 
Supreme Court, if necessary. It is going to be a very interesting case. 


Mr. FULTON: I am sure it is a politically delicate case, too. 


There is an important distinction between criticizing government policy 
and saying what government policy is, and I am not asking you to criticize it, 
but I would like to know what is the general feeling in the banking business in 
so far as you are in contact with it? Do they think it is practical—it is practical 
and desirable—perhaps I should put it the other way—desirable and, even if 
desirable, practical, to try to get a definition of “banking” so that you would 
catch under the Bank Act all those institutions which it would be fairly 
desirable to regulate from the federal point of view? You know the extent of 
the conflict of thought that there is here in the matter of getting under your 
control and inspection certain institutions which are now not under control. 
What is the thinking in the field? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think you are getting me very close to policy matters, are 
you not, Mr. Fulton, at this stage, since the government has not taken any 
action on this. All I can say at the time, I think, is that there are many legal 
definitions of certain acts as being banking. There is no legislation any where in 
the world, which I have been able to discover, which defines the business of 
banking. There are several privy council cases which state that a particular act 
is within the business of banking, but that is not restrictive; it is really 
permissive, as far as that is concerned. 

If it were considered desirable to test this, presumably—if I read the 
Primrose case correctly—one could put legislation, or a provision, in the Bank 
Act at section 157 where it refers to the prohibitions, to the effect that no 
person could carry on the business of banking. Then you would have your test 
cases. If such a prohibition were in, I would suggest that in the case which I 
quoted a minute ago, where the judgment was that the treasury branches of the 
province of Alberta were carrying on the business of banking, they would be 
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ultra vires. There is no such prohibition in the legislation in Canada today, and 
there is no prohibition in any legislation that I have ever been able to find. 


Mr. Futton: Let us suppose you said, in section 4, under application of the 
act: “This act applies to every institution, company and corporation in Canada 
who carries on the business of banking.” What happens then? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I presume you would have a few hundred test cases, 
including the caisse populaire and the credit unions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, after Mr. Lambert, Mr. Cameron indicated 
that he wanted to ask you questions. Are you finished Mr. Fulton? 


Mr. FuLtTon: No, I have one final question. Perhaps my point of view would 
be clarified by Mr. Cameron’s question. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): My question applies to 
the questions which Mr. Fulton has been raising. There is at another place in 
the act—in this bill before us—provision for deposit insurance. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Mr. Cameron; nothing in this bill refers to deposit 
insurance. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Oh, I thought there was. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No, it would be separate legislation. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It would be separate 
legislation. The reason I was asking this was if this act excluded from 
application any other bank then how would you bring the new banks within the 
provisions of the deposit insurance. It occurred to me that—and I have been 
under the impression—it had actually been included in the Bank Act— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; the Minister announced that he was going to bring in 
legislation on deposit insurance. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I understood it was going 
to be included in the Bank Act. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; it would be entirely separate. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, would you mind holding the microphone 
closer to you? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Because if it were, it 
would by implication give a definition of banking, because it would be exclud- 
ing certain institutions from the provisions of that deposit insurance because 
they were not banks. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, not necessarily, Mr. Cameron, because you could insure 
an institution even if it was not a bank. You could insure it because it was a 
deposit-taking institution. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes; you could, under the 
separate legislation. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: It would be included in separate legislation. 


Mr. FuLTON: Probably my questions should be asked of the Minister rather 
than of Mr. Elderkin. I am getting very close to the point where I want him to 
comment on what is policy by omission. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I should interject at this point. It is contemplated that we 
will summon the Minister before us at a later stage once we have this basic 
information on which to build our questioning and considerations. 


Mr. FuuLTon: I would like to ask Mr. Elderkin this question: From the point 
of view of practical experience, obviously to put in a definition, or put in a 
provision that this act applies to all institutions engaged in the business of 
banking in Canada, might cast the net very wide. We have a lot of businesses, a 
lot of firms engaged in business which is very close to banking now but which 
are not under the Bank Act. 

From the point of view of the practicality of the thing, what would be your 
comment? Obviously, you might require greater staff but is it sensible to 
contemplate this kind of control over that kind of institution? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Fulton, this is all a matter of volume of work. No matter 
how many different institutions were subject to the inspection of my office we 
can handle it with the necessary staff, if that is the point you are making. 

My own opinion, for what it is worth, is that if you want to define the 
business of banking that it really would take a rather extended definition, and 
one, which, perhaps, in the long run, one would want to have tested in the 
Supreme Court before you tr:ed to enforce it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: May I interject here. The constitution says that the govern- 
ment of Canada has an exclusive jurisdiction over money and banking. 

Any next observation is, then, what prevents the government of 
Canada—the Parliament of Canada—defining “banking” in its act? Because if 
this is to be challenged, it must be challenged by another legislative authority 
which has constitutional jurisdiction over that aspect of it. I somehow fail to see 
why, as a matter of constitutional law, there is any prohibition of a definition of 
“banking”, be it wide, be it narrow—that any of the many facets of banking 
could not be described in such a definition. 

Somebody has to assert a contrary right to jurisdiction. At the present time 
I suggest to you that we have some sort of general impression of the business of 
banking as carried on by the chartered banks of Canada and that, in the minds 
of all concerned, is the business of banking; whereas, in essence, it goes much 
beyond that, and its integral parts are also parts of banking, these parts being 
carried by special institutions. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Perhaps I could just add one point, Mr. Lambert. As I think 
most members of the Committee are aware practically every operation that a 
chartered bank carries out today is carried out by some other institution. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, for that reason, then it is money and banking under 
the constitution. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, not necessarily. For instance, the taking of deposits is 
nothing more than borrowing money from the public. The making of a loan is 
something that you could do or I could do, if we had the money to do it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Then it is conceivable that somewhere along the line when 
you package this together it becomes banking. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. I think it is the package. I would agree with 
you that the only definition you could get would have to be a package. 
27294—9 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Very well, then, is there anything wrong in defining that 
package? 

Mr. ELpERKIN: No. Again, I think you are getting me into a position where 
you should be talking to the Minister. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, no, from an administrative or from the legal point of 
view. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, from an administrative point of view. I cannot speak on 
the legal point of view. I am only speaking on the administrative point of view. 
I already answered Mr. Fulton; it is just a matter of work and we can do the 
work. 


Mr. Lzspoz: Mr. Chairman, a supplementary on this point; is it not that 
banks working under the reserve system do banking, and other institutions do 
banking but are not under the reserve system. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes; but I think, Mr. Leboe, following what Mr. Lambert 
said, if you want a definition of banking you could say that they would have to 
be under a reserve system. All of these things you could spell out in long, long 
definitions and legal language but I am not in a position to give you it in legal 
terms. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before recognizing Mr. Grégoire, I would just like to make 
the comment that it seems to me, Mr. Lambert, that the constitutional question 
could be raised not only by another legislative authority but would come up in — 
any case between private individuals, which would touch on the issue of 
banking. 

Mr. Futton: As Mr. Elderkin said, suppose we said that this act applied to 
all those engaged in the business of banking then you went to institution X and 
said, ‘you have to submit your acccunts and subject yourself to inspection.” 
They could challenge that and say, “‘we are not engaged in the business of 
banking.” Then the court would have to interpret what banking meant. 


The CHAIRMAN: I just mention that to indicate that the issue could come up 
in a wider ambit than merely the conflict between legislative authorities. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, granted, but with a definition of banking there would 
have to be inserted a contrary jurisdiction. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes; you are quite right there. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Elderkin, can we say that the difference between the 
general banking operation and the banking operation of the chartered banks 
under this one act is that there are the special guarantees offered by the federal 
government to the chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are no guarantees offered by the federal government 
to chartered banks, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: For exemple, guarantees of supplying, in case of crisis, to one 
chartered bank in particular legal tender when necessary. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no such guarantee, Mr. Grégoire. The legal tender is 
now within the power of the Bank of Canada, not the government. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. I mean from the Bank of Canada. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no guarantee for the Bank of Canada either. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Could we say that the privileges of recognition of the 
possibility to lend over—may I put it in French? 
(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, we have simultaneous interpretation. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Can we say that the difference between banking operations 
under this chartered Bank Act and banking operations operated by other 
banking institutions which are not chartered banks, can we say that the 
difference between the two are special privileges granted by the federal 
government to chartered banks which are not granted to other banking 
institutions? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Some special privileges under the legislation such as that of 
taking some security, some special inhibitions, if you will, such as requiring 
cash reserves with the Bank of Canada. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: The fact that chartered banks for instance are the only 
institutions which can obtain cash reserves from the Bank of Canada, this would 
be one of the great differences which distinguish them from banking institu- 
tions? 

(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think perhaps you had better direct that question to the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada when he comes. There are other institutions 
which may deal with the Bank of Canada: recognized security dealers, et cetera 
who may deal with the Bank of Canada, not only the chartered banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: They do not have reserves. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No. They have to deposit securities. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But they cannot obtain reserves directly from the Bank of 
Canada without going to a chartered bank though, trust institutions and so on? 
(English) 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, there is a misconception here. No chartered 
bank may procure reserves from the Bank of Canada. 

(Translation) 
Mr. LAMBERT: A chartered bank must deposit a certain proportion. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I am talking about legal tender according to the definition of 
terms in 1939 this power of legal tender in the Bank of Canada, the quasi banks, 


new banks do not have it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The chartered banks do not have the right to issue money. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I am not saying that either. But the legal tender of 
Canada... to obtain it from the Bank of Canada. 
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(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Grégoire, any receipt of legal tender by the chartered 
banks, they have to pay for it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, I know. 


(Translation) 
But they are the only institutions that can obtain it. 


(English) 
Mr.. ELDERKIN: Yes, but other institutions can obtain it in the same way 
from the chartered banks. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, but any banks will depend on the chartered banks, 
whereas the chartered banks will be the only institution which can obtain 
direcily from the Bank of Canada the reserves of legal tender. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They are not reserves of legal tender; they are straight 
issues of legal tender for which the bank have to pay. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, but I am not speaking of bank reserves, I am speaking 
of legal money, legal tender. 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: I think perhaps, Mr. Grégoire, you are better to direct this - 
question to the Governor of the Bank of Canada when you have him on the 
stand. The chartered banks so far as they are concerned can obtain legal tender 
only by paying for it. 
(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, I admit that they have to pay but what I want to know 


is are they the only banking institutions which can obtain legal tender from the 
Bank of Canada? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: As far as I know, but I would not want to answer the 
question dogmatically. As far as I know, they are. It is not a great advantage to 
them. They have to pay for it just the same. 

Mr. LEBOE: May I ask a supplementary here? I think that when a bank 
buys legal tender from the Bank of Canada, that certain amount becomes a 
deposit with the Bank of Canada on the reserve system, does it not? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Not necessarily at all. It may draw down legal tender, Mr. 
Leboe, without adding it to the reserve at all. 

Mr. LEBOE: They can buy this legal tender from the Bank of Canada and it 
is counted in their reserve system, according to the testimony of Graham 
Towers is it not? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: As long as they hold on to it, yes. It is part of their cash 
reserves. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Leboe, that we are straying a bit over into the 
territory of the other act. I realize that starting with the Bank Act rather than 
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the Bank of Canada Act does create certain difficulties. We decided to do this so 
as to move as expeditiously as possible, and I realize the difficulties. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But to make a distinction as asked for by Mr. Fulton 
between the banking institutions referred to in Bill C-222 and the other 
banking institutions, I think this is one of the main distinctions which can exist 
between the two types of banking institutions, that is chartered banks first of 
all, as considered in Bill C-222, and the other banking institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that in this sense you have seen the point that 
chartered banks have certain rights or certain prohibitions which are not the 
same as those of other institutions, which are carrying on banking operations, 
that is your point. 


(English) 
Well, perhaps we can continue. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In clause 9 there is an addition which permits the bank to 
add to its capital, shares issued in $1 or any multiple thereof, not exceeding $10. 
You will realize that until this bill is passed, under the present act, the par 
value of all bank shares has been $10. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Never under $10 before? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: I beg your pardon? 
Mr. CLERMONT: They were never before under $10? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: At one time it was $100 per share. I think the change was 
made in 1934, if I remember correctly, from $100 to $10. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Elderkin, I presume this is in order to facilitate the 
banks to spread around the ownership of their shares. Even now with the $10 
value on them, we are getting quotations of $60, $70 and $80, making the 
distribution of shares rather more restricted. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. When the par value was reduced from $100 per share to 
$10 per share, this did result in that very thing taking place. There was quite a 
substantially larger spread in distribution. It is hoped that if the banks wish to 
do this it will have the same effect. 

On clause 10, subsection (4), you will notice that it now requires that at 
least three quarters of the provisional directors should be Canadian citizens. 
This was formerly one half, a majority. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I believe they had to be British subjects, did they not? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, British subjects, Canadian citizens. It now reads the 
same as the Bank of Canada Act. 
(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Under section 4, in number or in number and value both? 
Under section 4 does that mean three quarters of the directors in number only 
or in number and value? Must this amount also be in Canadian value? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: At least three quarters, in number, of the directors must be 
Canadian citizens. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: In values. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: When you say “in values”, do you mean shareholdings? 
The CHAIRMAN: Representing them. 

Mr. LAMBERT: One individual. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Three quarters of the individuals must be Canadian citizens. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrReEcoIRE: The three quarters of the directors must be Canadian 
citizens. Must they have three-quarters of the shares too, or can they be 
three-quarters in number and have only 40 per cent of the value. 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Grégoire, a director has only one vote on the board of 


directors. It does not make any difference whether he holds ten shares or 100 
shares or whether he holds 1,000. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This has to do with incorporating directors, does it not? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The same thing will carry over, anyway. 


Mr. FULTON: It is my recollection that the policy has been announced and 
the policy will be that no government can directly or indirectly own shares in a 
bank. I have looked through this quickly and I fail to find where it is 
incorporated in the new act. If it is, could you point it out to us when we ge 
there? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, I will. It is in clauses 52 to 57. 


In clause 11, subsection (3), there is a minor amendment which you have in 
front of you at the present time. It is simply so the language would conform 
with other sections in the act. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Grégoire. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, under section 11, subsection 3, the post office 


address has to be given, it is mentioned. What difference is there between postal 
address and residence? 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: It is not necessarily his residence. He could give a post office 
box if he wished to do so. It is the post office address he gives for his mail, 
really. It is where he gets all his notices. 

On clause 12, again there is a small amendment and as you will notice in 
the list of amendments which I have given to you this is, again, an editorial 
change to conform with other sections of the act. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: For the first meeting of subscribers there would have to be 
an amount of one million subscribed. Has this minimum existed for a long time? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No; in 1954, there was an amendment, Mr. Clermont. It used 


to be $500,000 subscribed and $250,000 paid up. In 1954, it was amended to read 
$1 million subscribed and $500,000 paid up. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Now, Mr. Elderkin, last week, for instance, we had an 
application for a bank with authorized capital of 100 million dollars. Is that 
sufficient, is one million sufficient? Because last week every time we asked 
questions of these gentlemen, they replied: “we are going to hold our first 
meeting when we have a million.” 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: This is a question, Mr. Clermont, that has been discussed on 
many occasions. I think the real object in setting this at a fairly low figure was 
to permit the formation of small banks, if they were properly organized. 
Barclays Bank (Canada), I think, when it was first organized had a capital of 
only $1 million or maybe $2 million. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but it was an agency of an English bank. 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: This is perfectly true; when you say it is an agency of an 
English bank, it was still incorporated under the Bank Act, and acted as such. 
Some of its business was agency business but it did a general banking business. 

The committee in 1954 did not see fit to set a high figure on this because it 
would have looked as if we were just ee to block out any small bank 
getting started. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but again last week, we heard of a request for 
authorized capital of 100 million dollars. That is not a small bank. 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKiN: No, it is not a small one; if they get the $100 million. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: One of the provisional directors claimed that he could have 
between 25 and 50 million dollars subscribed. That is still a big bank, when 
you consider that the Bank of Montreal, after over 109 years of operation, only 
have paid up capital of 60 million dollars, I think. 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: In subclause (3) of clause 12, we are suggesting an 
amendment which you have in front of you. First, there is a change which is 
already in here, which has to do with the voting at the first meeting of 
subscribers. It used to be a vote for each $10 paid up. Of course, if you had a 
bank incorporated with different par value, it was necessary just to change the 
terminology. There is really no change in meaning in this; the change is to take 
care of cases where the par value is other than $10. 

There is also an amendment to subclause (3), and the purpose of the 
amendment is to permit the subscribers at the first annual meeting to appoint 
auditors at that time because if auditors are not appointed at that time and the 
bank is not permitted to appoint auditors at that time, they can have nobody to 
act until the first meeting of shareholders later on and this could create an 
awkward situation. As a matter of fact, the Bank of Western Canada is about to 
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call a special general meeting just for the purpose of appointing auditors. Now, 
this is something that, perhaps, we should have had in the act 20 years ago but 
it was just overlooked because there were so few incorporations. 

You will find in clause 13 and in many other clauses that the powers 
formerly given to the Treasury Board have now been allocated to the Governor 
in Council. The Treasury Board is now acting or wanting to act on matters 
entirely of supervising expenditure of the government. The only reason that the 
Treasury Board was given the powers that are in the Bank Act now and in 
many other pieces of legislation was that there was no other official cabinet 
committee to deal with it. It is the only really official cabinet committee. 


What we have done here throughout the act, at the request of the Treasury 
Board is that we changed the powers for the most part to the Governor 1n 
Council. You will find this change occurs quite often throughout the act. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Under section 13, sub-section 5, does this mean that if 
Parliament approves a bank charter for 100 million dollars in authorized capital 
and when the Governor in Council gives his approval there is only 15 millions 
subscribed? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right, Mr. Clermont. I was about to come to this. 
This provides that they must apply for a certificate to commence business; but 
if they have not obtained subscribed capital of at least half as much, as the 
authorized capital, the latter is reduced accordingly. For instance, if you wish to 
take the latest case, if this act were in effect when the Bank of British Columbia 
applied for a certificate to do business, and they did not have $50 million in ~ 
subscribed capital, the Treasury Board or the Governor in Council, I should say, ° 
would have the power and would be required to reduce their authorized capital. 
The reason for it ties in with later provisions in the act. It is really ancillary to 
Section 75 2(g). Its purpose is to prevent a new bank starting with an 
authorized capital out of proportion to the amount of subscriptions that it has 
been able to obtain and through the powers of the Governor in Council, to have 
some control over future issues. 


In Bill No. C-102, this was set at one quarter; it is now set at one-half for 
better control. The reason is simply that we have some other parts in the act 
which relate to the authorized capital of the bank and if you gave a new bank 
an authorized capital which was out of all proportion to the amount of money 
they could raise, the provisions would be ineffective. 


Mr. FULTON: There is an anomaly here, Mr. Elderkin, because 13 starts off 
by saying, “The bank shall not commence the business of banking until it 
obtains the approval of the governor in council there to”. But nowhere is the 
business of banking defined. You are asking the governor in council to give © 
authorization to the bank to do something it does not— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think you will find Mr. Fulton, if I remember rightly in 
clause 75, line 25, the banks may “engage in and carry on such business 
generally as appertains to the business of banking.” 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, but once again, what is the business of banking? Now you 
are involving the Governor in Council in giving authorization to do something 
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which is not defined and which apparently no one is prepared to undertake to 
define. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the Governor in Council wishes to encourage the 
legal profession to remain active. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, this is precisely the point, I thank Mr. 
Elderkin for pointing this out but immediately the Government of Canada and 
the act has inferentially defined what it means by banking and yet it refuses to 
put it into the definition clause. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: There again, Mr. Lambert, I do not want to get into a legal 
discussion but this is a clause that has been in the act just as long as I can 
remember. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but mortal sin has been in existence for a long time and 
it is still frowned on. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Chairman, there are some changes in clause 15 but they 
are really consequential on the— 


Mr. FULTON: Seriously, Mr. Elderkin, would it not be—I think later with 
the Minister we must have some further discussion about the definition of 
banking. Unless and until that is done, would it not be better, more consistent, 
more honest to say in clause 13, the bank shall not commence business until it 
has obtained the approval of the Governor in Council? 


Mr. LAMBERT: I nave the same idea and I was thinking the same thing. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We can certainly discuss this with the Department of 
Justice, Mr. Fulton, and see whether this would be desirable. 


Mr. FuLTon: Or, alternately, they shall not commence the business contem- 
plated in section so and so until it has been approved. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This all ties back really to clause six which says, “if 
parliament sits on at least twenty days during the month of June 1976, the bank 
may carry on the business of banking—” 

Mr. LAMBERT: Here again, what is the business of banking? What is 
authorized under this act. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: What is authorized under this act, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Ollivier, could you tell us whether or not the term 
business of banking has been tested in the courts? 

Mr. P. M. OLLIVIER (Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel): No, I do not 
think so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you look into that and report back? 
Mr. OLLIvieER: I do not think it has. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I do not think it has. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In further explanation of Clause 13, may I ask about 13 (5) 
just so that I have it absolutely clear in my mind? 
Bank X applies for and obtains a charter with an authorized capital of $50 


million. Its organizers are able to get a subscription for only $12 million. I take 
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it that before they get their certificate the Governor in Council has the power, 
in fact the obligation, of reducing their authorized capital to $24 million? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is correct. 


Again, on clause 15, the amendments are entirely consequential on the 
possibility of a change in par value. When we get over to clause 17, which is the 
next one, it has two rather— 


Mr. LAMBERT: May I draw to your attention those words in clause 14, “no 
approval permitting the banks to commence business—’’, It does not say the 
business of banking. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Therefore, I suggest to you that 14 is what is really intended. 
Thirteen is just a little bit too free flowing. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That seems to be a very good point. I will certainly discuss it 
with the draftsman. 


Mr. Futon: I think you will have to work out a definition of the business 
of banking. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If we move to clause 17, the first two paragraphs (a) and 
(b) are new. 


Mr. CLERMONT: On (a), will this change the application of the British 
Columbia bank where they say the head office should be always in Vancouver, 
if this is approved by parliament? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is struck out, Mr. Clermont, you will remember. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Not for the headquarters. The headquarters was not struck 
out. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This will override that part. This gives the shareholders, if 
they wish, the opportunity of moving head office, as you see. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interject, what is the purpose of giving them this 
wider authority? What end does it serve? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The time might come, for instance,—and I do not think that 
there is anything like this in mind at the present time, but one could quote the 
Bank of Nova Scotia which has its head office in Halifax, Nova Scotia but has its 
administrative office in Toronto. It has no power, at the present time, to move 
its head office to Toronto. I am not suggesting for one moment that it wants to 
do so, but it is a fact that it could be done by the shareholders after this. 


Mr. Fuuton: As I understand it, the present charter of the British Columbia 
bank presently says the head office shall be in Vancouver. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. And it shall remain in Vancouver. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. That will be incorporated, if it goes through, in an act of 
parliament. It will be part of the terms of an act of parliament. Do I understand 
you to say that notwithstanding that, if clause 17 goes through in its present 
form, we are giving the shareholders of that particular bank power to amend an 
act of Parliament without coming back to Parliament. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: The Act of Parliament is amended, Mr. Fulton, by clause 5. 
The charter of the bank is wiped out as soon as it becomes part of Schedule A, 
like every other charter of every bank. 


Mr. FULTON: That would be historic, would it? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is historic, yes. Like every one of the chartered banks 
today, this is their only charter. So anything that is in another charter, unless it 
specifically states— 


Mr. FuLTON: Notwithstanding the Bank Act? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: —notwithstanding the Bank Act, becomes wiped out. In the 
Bank of British Columbia bill they did have one clause which said, notwith- 
standing the Bank Act, that a majority of the directors and other executive 
officers should always reside in the province of British Columbia. 


Mr. FuLToN: But this was wiped out? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This was wiped out but if it had not been wiped out at that 
time it would have remained. 


Mr. App1son: Mr. Chairman, on that point—. One of their pertinent points 
of one of the provisional directors of the Bank of British Columbia was they felt 
slighted that a head office of a major Canadian bank was not on the west coast. 
Through this section we are allowing the further centralization of banking in 
Canada with Parliament’s approval. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If the shareholders approve or desire this. 


Mr. ADDISON: But now Parliament must approve the change of the head 
office, as I understand it. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. This will give the shareholders the power to change the 
head office. 


Mr. AppIson: But who has the power now? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There never has been any power to change a head office 
before this bill. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It would have to be a special act. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: It would have to be Parliament. 


Mr. AppIsSON: But Parliament had the control of where the head offices of 
banking in Canada were located. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. AppIson: Now in this section we are allowing further centralization of 
banking. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Or decentralization. 
Mr. Appison: Or decentralization. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Or decentralization, as a matter of fact. You are allowing 
this to become a matter of— 


Mr. ADDISON: Or controversy. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, this would depend on where the shareholders were. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Paragraph (b) of that clause simply brings into force the 
power of the shareholders to subdivide or consolidate the shares again in par 
values of $1 or any multiple thereof not exceeding $10. 


As you will see in clause 18(3), we have the same provision with respect to 
the permanent directors as we had with respect to the provisional directors, 
namely, at least three-quarters have to be Canadian citizens. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont? 


( Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Elderkin, the minimum for a director is $3,000 for so 
much capital, then $4,000 and $5,000. How long have these been in force? 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: All I can tell you is they have been there since 1944, I 
cannot tell you how far back they were. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Once again I will ask the same question I asked relative to 
subscribed capital. Is that sufficient considering the amount that the banks are 
operating with in 1966, when you see that the Royal Bank has deposits of nearly 
6 billion dollars? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: You mean sufficient for the directors to hold? 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The reason behind this, Mr. Clermont, I think, was well 
explained in 1954 on a similar question, if I recall correctly, namely that they 
did not wish to make it too expensive for a person to become a director; in 
other words that the banks would attract people as directors who maybe were 
not wealthy and they would not need to put up a substantial quantity of money 
to do so. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Do you consider that an amount of $5,000 in bank shares, 
make him a rich man? 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, it depends on what the price is, you see. If today you 
required a new director to qualify on bank shares that were selling at $70 per 
share on the market it would be a very expensive operation. 

(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but you do not mention the number of shares, you 
mention a $5,000 capital. 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: You mean the par value? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Par value. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Par value at $5,000. Well, the market is now six or seven 
times par value in many cases. It amounts to quite a substantial investment on 
a basis of that kind. 

In clause 5 there is one amendment in paragraph (b), that no person can be 
a director of more than one bank. This was always understood; in fact, I think it 
is in the bylaws of every bank. It was not spelled out in legislation before and it 
has been put in. 


Mr, App1son: Mr. Chairman, if an amendment was to be moved to include, 
if he is a director of a crown corporation, would this be the section under which 
it would come in. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, if we are going to refer to directors this is where we 
would have the amendment. The amendment which was moved in committee to 
do with the Bank of British Columbia was rather the other way around. In fact, 
it said, I think, no executive officer of the bank shall be a director, employee or 
officer of any government or agency thereof. You see it is rather the other way 
around. If we are putting a prohibition in the Bank Act I think we will have to 
start out—if you want it to apply to directors—that, no director may be an 
officer of a government agency, or words to that effect. But this does not bar 
directors, just executive officers. 


Mr. AppISsoN: It bars executive officers of a crown corporation? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, this is no executive officer of a bank, and may I say I do 
not know what the definition of an executive officer of a bank is. 


The CHAIRMAN: In any event may I say I think Mr. Addison’s point is well 
taken; that is to say, if a member of the committee wished to offer an 
amendment covering that problem, if it is a problem, then this would be the 
clause under which to offer it. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If they wish to offer an amendment on the directors this is 
where it should be offered. If they wish to offer an amendment on staff it would 
be under another section, which I will point out when we come to it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is the effect of subsection 4 and I am sure that this is 
one that has been in existence for some time. It is in the event the directors or 
any person having been appointed a director does not qualify with subsection 3 
only. This is a new subsection, I take it. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes but the only thing is that subsection 3 is new. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No, it was “‘a majority” before. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Of Canadian citizens? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, of British subjects. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Oh well, this is a horse of a different colour. You say it is 
void. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That means that any action taken by the board of directors 
on which that particular person had voted would be void ab initio? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I think not Mr. Lambert. I think that it is only a 
question of his election being void. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Surely it would follow that any action taken by the board or 
any vote that he had taken part in would be void too. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Mr. Lambert, apparently not. It is only that his election 
is void. 

Mr. LAMBERT: His election is void and any action taken by him is what, 
voidable? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Not if there is a majority of the board without him. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I agree there but let us assume that the case is where his 
vote makes a majority of one. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: In the first place, from the time he was elected he has no 
vote, and that vote is absolutely null, so far as he is concerned. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but he attends the meetings and on the basis of the 
discussions and so forth there is a vote, in which there is a majority of one, of 
which he is a member of the majority. This reduces it to a tie vote, and this is 
why I ask, is it voidable or is it void? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: He has voted illegally, and you can go from there. I would 
assume then that it would become a tie vote under those circumstances. Since 
the chairman has a casting vote, the vote can go whichever way the chairman 
wants it to go. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Unless it would be voidable in that it would have to be 
reviewed, because the chairman has not exercised his right to vote. Perhaps we 
could get a clarification on this point. I would be interested in knowing what the 
legal determination of this has been. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do I understand that “‘Canadian citizen’? does not include 
any longer British subjects. 


Mr. OLLIvIER: A Canadian citizen is a British subject, but not all British 
subjects are Canadian citizens. 


Mr. Gr&correE: It is not reversible then. 

Mr. OLLIVIER: No. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: So does ‘‘Canadian citizen” include all British subjects? 
Mr. OLLIVIER: Oh, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, as these legal questions come up, I am going to ask 
that either Dr. Ollivier look into them or we will ask someone from Justice to 
attend. Perhaps in consultation with Dr. Ollivier we could have a report on 
these points. We value your comments, Dr. Ollivier, in any event, but I think 
we should stand these questions and have a report on them in due course. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is Mr. Elderkin aware of situations where the same person is 
a director of two chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, there is no such situation at the present time. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Has it ever existed to your knowledge? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, not to my knowledge. As I said a few moments ago, Mr. 
Lambert, the bylaws of practically every bank state that no director can be a 
director of another bank. It is simply put in here to tie the thing up legally. 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume there have been interlocking directors in respect 
of trust companies? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, we are coming to that in subsection 6 later on. This will 
prohibit bank directors from being directors of trust and loan companies, 
namely after the interest ceiling on the loan rate is removed. They have put a 
measurement in this provision and, after that, the directors will have to make 
their choice as to whether they wish to remain as directors of trust and loan 
companies or as directors of a bank. 


Mr. Fuutton: Mr. Elderkin, is this not rather like penalizing the trust 
companies? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: They think so. I have heard that they do. I suppose in some 
cases a director would, if he had to make his choice, go to a bank. On the other 
hand, in the Trust Companies Act and in the Loan Companies Act, there is no 
limit on age. 

Mr. FuLton: These companies and any good company are going to be in the 
business of attracting the most able men it can to its board of directors. Surely 
then, anyone who can serve only on one board is going to have to make a choice 
and, it is a fair assumption, is it not, since the banks are generally in a bigger 
line of business than trust companies, he will choose the bank? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think this is quite possible, Mr. Fulton. I would not argue 
the point at all, and I know the trust companies feel they will lose some very 
valuable directors. 


Mr. FULTON: Why then do you not put a limitation on the number or 
proportion of the board who can be directors of two companies. Why eliminate 
them altogether? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I might say that this is a bit watered down from some of 
the recommendations the Minister received, namely that they could not be on 
any Canadian corporation. 


Mr. FULTON: Well, I am sure it was considered but I do not suppose that 
recommendation would be like to come about. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think this is a matter of policy and I do not think I can 
express an opinion. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But it is conceivable that this would not take effect for, say, 
10 years? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, we hope it— 


Mr. LAMBERT: But I say it is conceivable in that subsections 2 to 8 of section 
91 would not be proclaimed as being longer in effect, say, 8 years from now. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It is conceivable. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Then there is a two year period following? 
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Mr. Futton: At the present time, Mr. Elderkin, is there any restriction in 
the present legislation, either on the one side or the other—banks or trust 
companies—as to service on the two boards? Is there any restriction in existing 
legislation on the ability or eligibility of directors to serve on more than one 
board? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No. We have a great number of bank directors who are also 
directors of trust or loan companies. 


Mr. Futton: Do you know whether in any such case the majority of the 
directors, whether of a bank or trust company, are also directors of a trust 
company or bank, as the case may be? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I know we have trust companies that have as many as 15 or 
16 bank directors on their directorate. 


Mr. Fuutton: As many as that. This would be getting on toward a majority, 
would it not? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Frankly, I could not tell you that because I do not know how 
many directors that particular trust company has. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could this information be put together in your office? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We can put it together if you wish. As a matter of fact, in 
1954, at the request of the committee we did table a statement of bank directors 
who were directors of trust, loan and insurance companies. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it would be useful to the Committee if we could 
have this information available to us. 


Mr. Elderkin, were you about to say something about subclause 7? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Subclause 7 is for the purpose of limiting the number of 
directors of a corporation who may become directors of any one bank. This 
follows clause 6. After the specified date where a corporation has not more than 
five directors, one is eligible; more than five but not more than 10, two are 
eligible, and with more than 10 but not more than 15 directors, three are 
eligible. The Royal Commission on Banking and Finance recommended that 20 
per cent should be the maximum. The 20 per cent would be unfair in the case of 
some very small corporations which might have only three directors and, 
therefore, the provision here is to take care of that on a pro rata basis, 
depending on the number of directors which the corporation might have. Again, 
this really follows, with the exceptions I made, the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Banking and Finance. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Would you explain just precisely what is the aim of this 
subclause? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That the bank directorate would not be overloaded with 
directors from any one corporation. 

Mr. LAMBERT: From any one particular corporation? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. FULTON: Mr. Chairman, I wish to go back to subclause 6 for a moment. 
Subclause 6, subparagraphs (a) and (b) refer to certain types of companies. 
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Could you tell me whether Roy-Nat and Kinross corporations respectively 
would be covered by subclauses (a) and (b)? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If I recall correctly, Kinross is a loan company. Roy-Nat is a 
federal incorporation and does not come under the Loan Companies Act, 
because it picked up a charter that was already in existence but dormant which 
was granted many years ago, which gives most of the powers of the Loan 
Companies Act but does not come under that particular act. The wording, 
however, may pick it up—in other words, “within the meaning of the Loan 
Companies Act.” This is the closest Justice could come to it and this will have to 
be a matter for decision later on by Justice. 

Mr. FULTON: Would I be correct in saying that it is within the intent of 
present policy that the Royal Bank and the Bank of Commerce respectively 
divest themselves of Roy-Nat and Kinross? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Not entirely. They may hold ten per cent of the shares. 

Mr. FULTON: And you think that is accomplished by subclause 6? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are phrases used in some other pieces of legislation 
for the same purpose, namely, “within the meaning of’? where you could not 
spell out the particular case. I can only say to you, Mr. Fulton, that this must be 
left to the decision as to whether it does embrace such companies. I do not 
know. I think the intent is there. 


Mr. Futton: And you say elsewhere too, in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: That part about the stockholding. 

Mr. FULTON: Could you point those out to us? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, it mentions the stockholding right here, if you go down 
to paragraph (b). 

Mr. Futon: If one wishes to offer an amendment on this point is this the 
place or the only place where it should be done? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; this would be the place here, if you wanted to make 
exceptions to this particular rule, that it does not apply to certain cases. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Roy-Nat does not accept deposits from the public. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No; this would probably let them out, as a matter of fact. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Kinross does not accept deposits from the public. 

Mr. FuLton: No, but it is a loan company. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but these are not exclusive conditions. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, these are not exclusive conditions. 


Mr. FuLTon: I would have thought—correct me if I am wrong—that 
Roy-Nat would have been closer to a trust company than a loan company. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. I think the point that Mr. Lambert raised—and I am 
sorry I did not mention this earlier—is that this accepting deposits from the 
public is a qualification to the previous statement and it may exempt, in both 
cases, these two, as long as we find out what “accepting deposits from the 
public”’ is. 
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Mr. Futton: Another definition? 


Mr. ADDISON: You say Roy-Nat has the old charter and, therefore, it does 
not fall under the Loan Companies Act. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 
Mr. AppISON: May I ask what the difference is? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I can give you one example. It is not limited by the ratio of 
liabilities to capital. There may be some other ones but I cannot think of them 
at the present moment. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, perhaps, we are straying a bit off the territory 
covered by this bill, although you may want to look into this later on. Can we 
proceed, please? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: In clause 19 there is a small amendment which permits the 
directors to hold an annual general meeting if they see fit at some place other 
than the head office if this became necessary. 

Clauses 21, 23 and 24 all provide for new titles for officers in the bank. 
Whether it was necessary I do not know, quite frankly, but it was put in at the 
request of the banks. You will notice that clauses 23 and 24 refer to vice-presi- 
dents who are directors. Later on, in clause 28, you will find that we provide for 
appointment of vice-presidents who are not directors. This is really following 
the United States custom, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, there are a number now, are there not, Mr. Elderkin? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Not in banks. They could not before. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I thought in some cases they had sort of regional vice-presi- 
dents, and this was an upgrading in the pecking order in the banks. 
(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: At the present time, Mr. Elderkin, do they have acting 
vice-presidents? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 

Mr. CLERMONT: They do? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: When you say “acting vice-presidents”, they have directors 
who are vice-presidents. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: They are substitutes? 

(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Some of them are active in the bank business, and some of 
them are not. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Are there any assistant vice-presidents? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, there are no assistant vice-presidents today. Under the 
present Bank Act, the term ‘‘vice-president” is restricted to a person who is a 
director. Clause 25 is completely new and provides, by shareholders by-law, the 
shareholders may authorize the appointment of an executive committee and 
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delegate powers to it. The clause is taken, to a great extent, from the Canada 
Corporations Act and is very similar to it. Previous to this the banks could 
appoint executive committees but they did not have any powers except to 
recommend, 

In clause 26, which you have in front of you, there is a small amendment 
which simply changes the time for which the summary of directors’ attendance 
may be compiled. This is desirable because of the different times in which the 
banks send out their notices of meetings, and if they sent out a notice of 
meeting on the first of the month it would be very difficult for them to compile 
something up to the day before, so we have given them 60 days before the date 
of the notice. 

Clause 28, again, is only a question of changes in title, and in 1 (b) of 
clause 28 is the authority for the appointment of vice-presidents other than 
directors. 

Mr. LEBOE: We see a new phrase here again, Mr. Chairman, “carrying on 
the business of the bank” instead of ‘banking business’”’. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That must be all right, I should think. 

Clause 29 is new in this way. Section 60 of the present act provides for the 
reporting for the month of the non-current loans less reserves in the financial 
statements of the bank. This is being discontinued as being of no practical value 
for information purposes, but this new provision requires the management to 
report such loans to the directors at least once in every year and to have such 
reports incorporated in the minutes of the directors. After this was drafted it 
was brought to our attention that it required an amendment which you will see 
in the amendment before you, because the words “owing to the bank by any 
person” which appear in the fourth line of that section, include loans already 
written off and uncollectible but not extinguished by law, and so the amend- 
ment provides that it should refer to such loans as are presently on the books of 
the bank. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont? Pardon me; but I gave the floor to Mr. 
Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Elderkin, when you say in Section 29 that “any person” 
and then in the second sub-clause you say “the borrower”, does ‘‘any person” 
include corporations or companies? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, under the Interpretation Act. 
Mr. LAMBERT: What is the motivation of this section, Mr. Elderkin? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: To bring to the attention of the directors twice a year such 
loans as may be non-current under the definition. This definition was in the old 
section, Mr. Lambert, and in the old section it also required that these be 
reported to the directors. In the financial statement these non-current loans 
appeared as a separate item. We have eliminated that title from the financial 
statements that are proposed because it was of no value because the banks, for 
the purposes of the financial statement, simply wrote them off. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is there any magic in the breaking figure of one-tenth of one 
per cent of paid up capital and rest? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: No. We have used that in many cases but we did not think 
the small ones were really of enough importance to be reported, and that is all. 
There are probably, in some banks, many hundreds of small ones—although I 
hope not. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But is it the aggregate? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It is the aggregate amount of the individual loans. Look at 
the amendment, current loans to any persons that are included in the latest 
return made by the bank to the minister under section 103—that is the monthly 
statement—and the aggregate amount of which-—the loans to the individual, the 
person. 


The CHAIRMAN: The aggregate amount meaning, in other words, the total 
of the loans. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, the aggregate amount to the person. He may have two 
or three. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, surely the position of a bank could be impaired by 
making a large number of loans which are non current, none of which would 
exceed a certain amount of the bank capital. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, they could if there were a very substantial amount of 
these but, so far as that is concerned, we pick those up in another section. One 
tenth of the bank’s capital I think, would pull in anything of real importance. 


The CHAIRMAN: Coming from Windsor, as I do, I could not help but be 
cognizant of the recent failure of the Public Bank in Detroit which, according to 
newspaper reports, was occasioned largely by making a large number of poor 
home improvement loans none of which, individually, came to any large amount 
but, in total, created a very serious situation. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It is perfectly true this could happen in a small bank. We 
would hope that before such a situation arose that the inspection service would 
catch up with it, either my office or the auditors at the bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: You do not feel then that it should be in the aggregate of 
all non current loans rather than a particular loan? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Some of these loans are just in the hundreds of dollars 
which I think would be a great administrative problem with banks. I do not 
think this causes any trouble. It would not so far as my end of it is concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am going to suggest to you, Mr. Elderkin, that on an 
interpretation of this clause, as it is presented, and also in your amendment the 
word “which” would have reference back to the non current loans, not to any 
one person. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I raised the same question with the Department of Justice. 
They said that it referred to non current loans to any person. This is a 
legislation section. I raised the same question both on this and on the amend- 
ment, but this is their opinion. The non current loans to any person is the “of 
which”’. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest, Mr. Lambert, when we invite counsel from the 
Department of Justice to attend this meeting, that we ask them to comment on 
this directly. It is a useful point. Would you proceed, please? 
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Mr. FuLToN: Mr. Chairman, some of us have other meetings to attend. 
The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest adjourning at one o’clock. 
Mr. FULTON: We are half an hour late now for a meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps this would be a convenient time to adjourn. 
Therefore, I declare this meeting adjourned until 3.30 or until Orders of the 
Day are completed, whichever occurs first. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we are in a position to call the meeting 
to order. Before asking Mr. Elderkin to continue I will report to the committee 
on two points. First, I communicated the committee’s concern to the Minister of 
Finance about not having the details of the deposit insurance proposals availa- 
ble to us and I understand that efforts are being made to deal with that 
situation. Also, I have been in touch with the Department of Justice and in 
particular Mr. Ryan, the senior solicitor of the department, who has been 
working with Mr. Elderkin and others on the drafting; and I believe Mr. 
Elderkin has been in touch with him as well. He will be looking into the points 
that were raised this morning relative to his responsibilities and he will be with 
us Thursday morning to report on them and to deal with other questions that 
may arise tonight or may arise in subsequent sittings. I think when we 
adjourned we were at clause— 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Will you allow me a question referring to section 18? Mr. 
Elderkin answered, regarding the qualifications of directors, the amount repre- 
sented shares at par. There is no reference to stock at par value in Section 18. 
What exactly did Mr. Elderkin mean by that? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: It is the amount paid up on the par value of the shares. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Why does the article not mention it? - 

Mr. ELDERKIN: It is on the paid up capital stock, Mr, Clermont. In all three 
paragraphs, (a), (b) and (c), it refers to “on the paid up capital stock”. 
(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: May we refer to clause 31? 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Are we at 31—which clause were we at? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: May I first correct some evidence which I gave this 
afternoon? 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: On the same clause 18, subclause (6); I was asked by Mr. 
Fulton whether this would apply to such corporations as Roy-Nat and Kinross. I 
suggested that it did and I was quite wrong in doing so, I was thinking of a 
section which comes later, this only refers to directors; this does not bar a 
person who is a director of Kinross or of Roy-Nat from being a director. I shall 
make a point of speaking about this to Mr. Fulton because he mentioned or 
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suggested he might want to put in an amendment, but the amendment should 
not be on this section, it should be on the one later on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you could communicate this point to Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I will. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I think, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, it may go to the point where 
there should be a maximum proportion of the directors of a trust company. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We have a maximum proportion in the next subclause on 
that one. The one which we dealt with in subclause (7). It can only be in 
relationship. In other words, it cannot be more than 20 per cent. It is only in 
relationship to the total number of directors. This does limit the number that 
can come from the others. 

I will communicate with Mr. Fulton and tell him that I was wrong in 
saying that if he wanted to present an amendment it should be in another 
subclause. We were then, I think, finished with the directors and we were on 
clause 30. There is nothing in clauses 30, 31, 32—-changes are unimpor- 
tant—when we get to clause 33— 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: It takes twenty-five shareholders to call a meeting, Mr. 
Elderkin, and they must represent one-tenth of the paid-up capital. Is that 
right? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, to call a special meeting of shareholders by the 
shareholders themselves, yes, 25 shareholders. That is in clause 30(b). 
(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: But this percentage of one-tenth of paid-up capital of a 
bank, is it not too high? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: This is really a very old section. It has been in the present 
act and the one before that—this has always been a stipulation. These are cases 
only where a group of shareholders want to call a meeting and the directors 
will not call it. 

(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: The fact that it is one-tenth of the paid-up capital of the 
bank, when the directors want to call a special or extraordinary meeting, what 
happens then? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The directors can call a meeting any time they want to. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: But how many of the directors are required to call such a 
meeting? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: A majority of the directors, that is all. 
(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: No, four. 
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(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, only four of them; I beg your pardon. I am sorry. This 
is one I have not looked at for a long time. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Even though it is an old provision in the Bank Act, it seems 
to me it is too high a percentage of shareholders. It would seem to me to be more 
reasonable to increase the number of shareholders and diminish the percentage. 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Clermont, you could get a situation, unless you take 
safeguards against it, where a very small group of shareholders, that is, a group 


of shareholders which were quite numerous but held very few shares, could call 
for a special general meeting. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: But, Mr. Elderkin, after all four directors can call—they 
might have only $3,000 or $7,000 of stock at par value. Do you not have to have 
twenty-five shareholders with a percentage of one-tenth of paid-up capital in 
order to call a meeting? Is there not a sort of discrimination there? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is possible that it is more easy for the directors to call a 
meeting and more difficult for the shareholders. Is that the point you want to 
make? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 
(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Has it come to your attention that there is difficulty on the 
part of the shareholders in calling meetings of this kind? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We have never had an occasion in my experience in 22 odd 
years. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, might it not be that in actual fact the figure 
of four directors represents a much higher proportion than 10 per cent of the 
directors. I would suggest that likely every bank has about 25 to 30 directors 
and therefore— 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: But, Mr. Lambert, the 10% represents a percentage of 
paid-up capital. Just take the example of the Bank of Montreal, where the 
paid-up capital of $60,000,000, you would have to have at least 25 shareholders 
holding $6,000,000 in shares. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand you quite well, but we are simply asking for 
explanations here, and if you will allow me to reserve this matter for a minute, 
we will be able to come back to this later. 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: In clause 33 there are two amendments; one is a deletion. In 
the present Bank Act there is a provision under paragraph (c), subsection (1) 
of section 36, which says that the directors shall not fix a price that would make 
the premiums, if any, payable on the stock so offered greater in relation to the 
par value of the stock than the rest account then is in relation to the paid-up 
capital stock. 
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This has been in force for a great number of years. It has meant that the 
banks in offering stock to their shareholders and later to the public have had to 
offer it at a price which often was very substantially less than the market value. 
This has been deleted in the present amendment in order that the directors may 
offer stock at such price as they see fit. But, they must offer it, if you remember, 
to the shareholders prorata first. It is only the small amount of stock which is 
not taken up by the shareholders which goes to the public thereafter. 


The other amendment is in subclause (2) in which at the present time it 
says in the third line of subclause (2) that the offer shall be mailed to the 
shareholders for acceptance not later than the ninetieth day after the day on 
which the offer is made. The amendment which we are proposing changes that 
to “not earlier than the thirtieth day after the day.” The reason for this is that 
with modern communications services lengthy notice is no longer necessary. I 
could refer you to the Canada Corporations Act wherein the notice is 14 days. 
The underwriters, particularly, who will be participating in distributing some of 
the stock are anxious to shorten that time, because it leaves a long period in 
which the market might have all kinds of reaction. So we are offering that new 
amendment which you have in front of you under clause 33. 


In clause 35 there is an editorial change similar to the one in the act 
regarding the names that appear in the stock book. There is nothing really new 
in clause 37 of any import. It is mostly terminology. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Why the suppression of the occupation in clause 35? Is this 
just a matter of— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Later on in some other sections it does not occur at all. We 
are simply trying to bring the whole thing into the same form throughout the 
act. It still remains in with respect to the first subscribers of capital stock but 
thereafter the banks do not ask for the cccupation of the shareholder. It seems 
it would no longer be of any use and we are trying to cut out unnecessary 
wordage. 


Mr. LAMBERT: There is some difficulty whether it is a corporate holder— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: All you can say is that it is a corporation, or something like 
that. I think we can now move on. There are really no changes to speak of until 
we come to sections 44 to 51. These sections as they appear in the bill have been 
completely redrafted in order to simplify procedures. The proposed changes will 
leave a bank in a position to continue with book stock, as some of them have. If 
you understand the phrase “book stock’, it means stock which can only be 
transferred on the books and for which no share certificate is issued. It also 
takes care of those situations where the banks do issue transferable shares. This 
was intended to facilitate dealing with such transfers and transmission of shares 
on the stock exchange, et cetera. This really has been redrafted to follow, in so 
far as possible, the same provisions regarding transfers as apply to other 
corporations listed on the stock exchange. There is quite an important amend- 
ment also in clause 45, subclauses (3) and (4). Provision is made for a register 
of shareholders to be kept at each office when a register of transfers is kept. 
Previously the register of shareholders was only kept at head office but this will 
mean that there will be a register of shareholders kept at the transfer offices. 


These sections 44 to 51 have not only been gone over by the draftsmen of 
the Department of Justice but they have also been gone over by counsel learned 
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in law of the province of Quebec to see how they will fit in there, because 
similar sections appear in the Quebec Savings Banks Act. There is nothing of 
particular interest here except in clause 51 (1). In the amendment which has 
been given to you there is an addition to clause 51 (1) at the very end of the 
clause which you will notice says that nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to prevent the bank from refusing to record or give effect to the 
transmission until there has been delivered to the bank such documentary or 
other evidence in connection with the transmission as it may deem requisite. 
There was no authority before for the bank to refuse. This does give them the 
opportunity to refuse the transfer unless there is satisfactory documentary 
evidence. This is very important in view of the provisions which you find on 
ownership later on, where they are required to have sufficient documentary 
evidence. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Some years ago in western Canada we had a very difficult 
proposition which arose out of a writ of extent issued through the exchequer 
courts, on behalf of the Minister of National Revenue, to seize what were, in 
effect, the shareholdings of an absconding debtor to the Crown. There was no 
evidence of the share certificates being around and an effort was made to serve 
the writ of extent on the transfer or registered office of the company and to 
place the seizure on the record of the shareholding. This was the only evidence 
of this personal property. I must say that this created a great deal of difficulty. 
As a matter of fact, I doubt if it has ever been resolved. It meant a great loss to 
the Crown because there were several tens of thousands of dollars involved. It 
also served to defeat some other creditors. I was wondering whether considera- 
tion had been given to the proposition that in the event the share certificates 
have either been destroyed or have been taken by the absconding debtor, that a 
writ of extent or a proper writ of seizure issued by an appropriate court could 
fix the record in the hands of the registered office or of the transfer office within 
the jurisdiction so that these shareholdings could actually then be a property 
that is realizable on behalf of the Crown or on behalf of the creditors. 


An hon. MEMBER: Would that be dealing with certificate shares? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. It is a question of whether, in personal property, the 
actual certificate itself is the personal property that can be seized under a writ 
of extent or under a writ of seizure. There is, I suppose, an attempt made there 
to distinguish between the certificate, which is representative of the property 
holding of the debtor, as against his true holdings, as evidenced by the records 
of the company. I would put it to you, Mr. Elderkin, that perhaps this should be 
considered. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not want to quote law but I think I am right that it is 
well within the bounds of any creditor to take a writ of execution, you might 
call it, or an injunction which will stop the transfer of the shares on the books 
of the bank. Certificates are unnecessary; certificates may be in existence in 
many names. Where certificates are transferable by endorsement they may pass 
through many hands and they may not then be in the hands of the original 
owner at all by this time. I may be wrong in this, I do not know when this case 
that you speak of occurred, but it may have been before the amendments in 
1954 which permitted the banks to issue transferable certificates. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No. This would be about 1957 or 1958. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, again it might have been a bank that did not have 
transferable certificates, I do not know. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It was not in connection with a bank, this was an industrial 
gas company. But I would put it to you there is no distinction between 
shareholders in a bank and shareholdings in such a corporation. What I am 
after is the principle that one could attach and be able to realize upon the 
holdings, without being able to lay your hands on the actual certificates. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not want to try to quote law but you can certainly file 
an injunction against the transfer of shares if you can prove your case. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You have gone through the exercise of an injunction but you 
cannot realize any money. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Then you have to take action in court. You cannot do 
otherwise, can you, Mr. Lambert? You have got to take action to prove your 
claim. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The claim is already proved. The Minister of National 
Revenue held a judgment against the debtor. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Then he could seize the asset, could he not? 


Mr. LAMBERT: The asset is deemed to be represented by the share certifi- 
cate, which is not present, the bailiff could not lay his hands on the certificate. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The share certificate does not necessarily represent the asset. 
It may not be the same owner at all. It does not necessarily represent the asset 
at all. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is the point. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If you have a transferable share certificate the holder of that 
certificate may not be the person who is registered on the book of the 
shareholders at all. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This I readily accept but I want to be able to get at the 
transfer agent or at the registered office, because I find that very few people 
while they are holding share certificates will let them stand in the names of © 
other perscns. They attempt, as soon as possible, to get the registration in their 
name, for one thing, if only because dividends are going to be paid. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I will qualify that. A great number of people hold share 
certificates in the name of brokers and the brokers collect the dividends for a 
great number. If you look at the shareholdings of banks, as an example, you 
will find a great number of shares are held in the name of members of a stock 
exchange. I do not think, actually, that such a legal qualification at that stage 
should apply only to banks and therefore I would doubt whether the proper 
place for it was in the Bank Act. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It started with the Bank Act. As a matter of fact, tomorrow 
I will verify with the Department of National Revenue whether they have ever 
been able to come to some finality in this particular case. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Mr. Chairman, this problem is a problem of civil matters; it 
does not come from the Bank Act. It is a problem of all the certificates of all 
shareholders in ali companies. It is not a matter of— 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think that we have discussed this very interesting 
problem at a reasonable length. Perhaps, after studying it further, when we get 
to the debate stage on the bill Mr. Lambert may have some other suggestions to 
offer on this point. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We now move into some of the most difficult sections 
of the act, sections 52 to 57. These refer to ownerships and holdings of 
shares by individuals, limitations, and so on. I will try to be brief as possible. In 
so far as they apply to non-residents they are similar to the ones that were 
made in the Insurance, Trust and Loan Companies Acts in the statutes of 
1964-1965. The definitions are generally the same as in those acts. The excep- 
tions really are few. One is the definition of an agent, which appears in this bill 
but does not appear in those acts. The other is the definition of a non-resident 
trust, which did not appear in the other acts. Here there is another difference. I 
would summarize it by saying this limits the total foreign ownership in any 
bank to 25 per cent of the outstanding shares unless at a precribed date, which 
is the date it is announced in the house, more than 25 per cent of the bank was 
owned by non-resident ownership. The only bank which comes under those 
circumstances, that we are aware of, is the Mercantile Bank. Then there is the 
limit of 10 per cent in the hands of any one shareholder. However, there is one 
exception, a new bank, which may get permission for a period of time from the 
Treasury Board to hold more than 10 per cent in the name of any cone 
shareholder or associated shareholders. This was the case with the Bank of 
Western Canada, which applied for permission to hold more than 10 per cent, 
and Treasury Board gave them that permission for a period not to exceed 10 
years. The amendments, which are those I filed with you today, are for the 
purpose, really, of clarifying some of the sections of 52 to 57, and principally to 
clarify the associate status. This is a very difficult piece of legislation, namely, 
what is an associate, particularly when it is in relation to officials of the 
provincial governments administering or managing funds such as compensation, 
hospitalization, and so on. One of the provisions in here, and I mentioned this 
earlier during the discussion on the Bank of British Columbia, is that this bill is 
different from C-102 in that it provides that funds of that nature held in any 
province may not total more than 10 per cent of the shares of the capital stock 
of a bank. And they shall be non-voting shares. Frankly, I would think the 
committee might well want to spend a considerable amount of time on sections 
52 to 57. They are difficult. We have had good legislation officers in the 
Department of Justice working on these. We have also had the benefit of outside 
counsel working on them, and we hope that as they are stated today, and with 
‘the amendments to clauses 53 and 54, that they will be workable. However, we 
know they do present difficulties in administration. I will leave those with you 
for the time being. If you wish to ask questions later, I would like to come back 
to them rather than go into detail on them now because there is an enormous 
amount of detail. I think they have to be very carefully read, and they are not 
easy to describe except in a general way, such as I have done. There is one 
point in here I might mention, namely, there is an exception from the associate 
status of people who hold not more than 5,000 par value shares. This ties in 
with the amount of shares which a director may be required to hold under 
earlier provisions in the act, and it is intended to facilitate the handling of small 
transactions. Incidentally, the people holding less than 5,000 shares are well 
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over 95 per cent of the shareholders of the banks today. So, this eliminates—as 
far as individual shareholders are concerned—from any of these qualifications, 
practically, or any of these restrictions as far as association is concerned, all 
those shareholders and really applies them principally to the larger sharehold- 
ers. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, would it be fair to include 56 sub-section 2? 
Could this apply to the Mercantile Bank? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. This is a case of the 22nd September 1964 being the 
date on which the former Minister of Finance made his statement in the house. 
Therefore, it does not affect the Mercantile Bank except that if the Mercantile 
Bank reduces the number of foreign-owned shares, later on it cannot increase 
them again. It sets a limit on it. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Have Canadian banks always claimed the right to establish 
banks or is it still simply agencies? 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Two Canadian banks own subsidiary national banks in 
California. 
(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Are they just agencies? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it depends on the law of individual states. 


(English) 

I think they are individual banks in the United States. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, that is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe, unless I am mistaken, that there has been 
introduced into the United States Congress for consideration for the first time a — 
federal law aimed at regulating operations of banks or agencies coming from 
abroad. As far as I am aware this has not been passed but it has been 
introduced. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Does New York not allow non-residents to establish banks 
in the State of New York? 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, they could establish a bank there if they could get the 
charter. It would be up to the state of New York whether it was granted or not. 
They do allow agencies and they do allow branches. Our Canadian banks in 
New York operate as agencies. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: I think the Bank of Montreal has no real bank there, has it? 
It is just simply an agency and not a bank. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think that is correct, but I think that the discussion of this 
matter is not entirely concerned with our purpose this evening. 


’ Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, if we have no right to ask questions, I 
simply do not intend to stay here. 


The CHAIRMAN: One can ask all sorts of questions. 
(English) 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, on Mr. 
Clermont’s point of order, it does seem to me that Mr. Clermont’s questions are 
quite in order because they have reference to the special treatment that is being 
accorded to the Mercantile Bank, which is linked to some extent with the 
reciprocity or otherwise in the way of permitting banks or bank agencies 
from Canada to the United States and vice versa. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, perhaps I misunderstood the purpose of his questions 
but it was my thought the committee had agreed that at this stage our general 
aim was to gain some deeper understanding of the intent of the legislation and 
what it was trying to say. Certainly in so far as Mr. Clermont’s or anyone else’s 
questions are linked with this purpose, which I understood the committee had 
more or less adopted as part of its procedure, I am happy to accept them. But, I 
am just wondering whether a discussion, although quite important before we 
can complete our work, as to practices of other countries with relation to 
Canadian or other banks links completely with what we are trying to do at the 
present time. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I may have misunder- 
stood Mr. Clermont but I do not think he was wanting a discussion, he was 
merely asking for information. 


Mr.CLERMONT: That was the intent of my question. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You were merely asking 
for information to confirm the information you had already. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I read Bill No. C-222 in full. I do not need to stay here and 
listen to another reading. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, if you would like to state your question again 
perhaps we could give it further consideration. It may well be that I have not 
understood completely what you are aiming at. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I pass. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We now come to annual and other statements. We have 
some very important changes here, Mr. Chairman. The first one appears in 
subclause (1). For the first time we have provided in the act that the financial 
year of all the banks will end on the same day of each year, namely, the 31st 
day of October. This was the case of five banks; two others ended on November 
30 and one on September 30. All three agreed voluntarily to change last year. 
This has already been in effect for over a year. This is important from the point 
of view of the banks and it is important from the point of view of statistics 
to deal with all banking on the same basis. The date was agreed upon with the 
banks. The date was chosen for the majority. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What section is that, Mr. 
Elderkin? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Section 60. I jumped over 58 and 59, because there were no 
amendments in them. 

For the first time in the Bank Act, in section 60, we have a requirement 
whereby the revenue and expenses of the bank will have to be stated in detail 
in the annual statement of the bank. That is in paragraph (b) of subsection 2. 
In paragraph (c) of subsection 2, we are offering an amendment which will 
really enlarge the disclosure which is required. If you look at the amendment as 
given to you in the papers this afternoon, you will find that it covers with much 
greater detail than is in the present paragraph (c); and it is for the purpose of 
tying in with the schedules at the end of the act, which we will go into when we 
arrive at them. I can only point out at this time that this is a disclosure in full 
of what are known as the inner reserves of the bank in the future. 


There are no important changes until we get over to clause 63(12). 
Mr. ADDISON: May I ask for a brief explanation of inner reserves? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Inner reserves, as we have used the terminology in the 
past, include two types of reserves. One is created out of taxable profits for the 
purpose of meeting losses—losses which are not specifically provided for. This 
in effect, is a contingency reserve. There are also inner reserves which are 
created out of taxed profits. 

Mr. ADDISON: May I ask: If these losses are not realized within one year are 
they then taxable? Are these applied against specific accounts? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No. From this contingency reserve may be charged off 
specific losses which occur, but under the provisions of this act and the Income 
Tax Act the Minister of Finance may permit certain specified amounts of non- 
taxed reserves. 

Later on, Mr. Addison, you will see, in the documents which were tabled 
this morning, the rules which were in effect for these reserves for the fiscal year 
1965, and the amount which was permitted by the Minister in these reserves. It 
is the last document of those tabled this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think these have been distributed to everyone. 
Mr. App1tson: By the fuller disclosure of these reserves is it possible that 
the banks will show a higher profit? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There were two disclosures required here. One is the 
requirement that the banks disclose in detail their income and expenditure and 
the other the amounts placed in inner reserves; and it will be quite possible for 
any person to figure out what their actual profit is in any one year, with the 
amended schedules. This will be something, I must say, which it has never been 
possible for anyone before to figure out, except perhaps me. 


Mr. App1son: What I would like to know is if it would be a fair assumption 
to say that the banks in the past have overstated their inner reserves? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They were not permitted to overstate them, because— 

Mr. AppIson: In order to avoid taxation? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: —the rules, as you will see later on, would not permit them 
to. The Minister sets the limit which they may have. 

Mr. AppIson: The criterion in the past was what, may I ask? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: The criterion was based on the loss experience of the 
- banking system as a whole for 25 years—the loss ratio over a period of 25 years 
for the system as a whole. 


I could interject here that the formula which has been in existence now for 
for a matter of five years or so is being continued in the present year, and no 
changes will be made in it until such time as the Carter Commission report is 
- received and action taken on that report; from then on it may be different. 


Mr. ADDISON: In your opinion, is this a satisfactory experience? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes; we have the same situation in the United States, where 
the banks are permitted a contingency reserve in addition to their actual losses. 


The theory is—and it is quite an accurate theory—that bad debt losses are 
not usually, and almost always are not, loans that you have made in the current 
year; they are probably loans made one, two or three or four years before. 
There are always cases where it is impossible to tell just how many of these 
loans may be bad in the future. Depending on circumstances, you way find that 
this loss experience may fluctuate fairly heavily from year to year. 

The idea of the reserves has always been to sort of even out the profits and 
stabilize them as much as possible, and to take care of future losses in so far as 
they may not be apparent now, but they almost certainly will happen. I think I 
quoted once before a remark made in this Committee by the general manager 
of one of the banks. He tried to illustrate this by saying that in every barrel 
of apples there was one rotten one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Chrétien, do you have a question? 


Mr. CHRETIEN: I have only one question to ask of Mr. Elderkin: Why has 
it been reported that the banks were quite reluctant to reveal their inner 
reserves? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not think they were so reluctant to reveal their inner 
reserves, as they were possibly reluctant to reveal their actual losses from year 
to year. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Why? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I suppose the answer to that question is that they felt in 
some cases if these losses appeared very heavy and it might cause some lack of 
confidence. I think in 1954 we defended this non-disclosure, but the circum- 
stances were completely different at that time, because at that time the Bank 
Act required that, in all financial statements of the banks, they should show 
' their Government of Canada and provincial securities at not more than market 
value. The size of these portfolios in the banks is, of course, substantial, and a 
movement of one or two points of the market could cause, under those rules, an 
apparent very substantial loss. This is a loss which actually had not occurred, 
and was never going to occur, because the amount of sales of that type of 
security in comparison to the amount of securities held, is likely to be very 
small and the losses are likely to be very small; because the banks will, 
normally, when they are required to sell to meet loan demand, try to sell the 
Ones with the least loss possible, in so far as they can. 

This was changed in 1957, and now they report these securities at 
amortized value and they do not take any losses on them except realized losses 
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on sales. The result is that their loss experience, as compared to what it was in 
1954, is on a completely different basis. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are there any available 
statistics, Mr. Elderkin, on the loss experience of the banking system as a 
whole? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes; I have tabled as an exhibit the 25-year loss experi- 
ences on related assets which goes back for 15 years or thereabouts. It is one of 
the tables which I submitted this morning. 


Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify one point: Is the loss 
experience in the current cycle, let us say the last 10 years, similar to the loss 
experience over say, 25 years? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; I would say the loss experience on loans in the last three 
or four years has been somewhat heavier, on the average, on a ratio basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is this loss experience in the table broken down on the 
basis of different categories of business? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Just between loans and securities. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it possible to obtain statistics for loss experience on 
different categories of loans? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; we have never maintained them. Most of the banks keep 
separately loss experience on their personal loan plans, but not by any other 
industry, or other classification. 

We do keep a check on where these losses occur by one breakdown, using a 
measurement of, say, $25,000; and admittedly, the large percentage in number 
will, of course, come in that lower bracket. 


The CHAIRMAN: But there are no records kept relative to categories—loans 
to farmers, loans to retailers— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is this not done quite regularly in ordinary business? Do 
not people who sell on credit keep some records of losses in the different 
categories of their business? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not know. Banks could answer this far better than I. 
However, losses are often more on a geographical basis then they are on a 
category basis. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: What is the average right now? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: For the 25 years ending in 1965 it was .155 per cent of 
related assets, of loans and securities. 


Mr. ADDISON: What were the figures for the last three or four years? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: If you want to go back about five years: in the 25 years 
ending 1964, it was .145; 1963, .142; 1962, .146; and then it starts to go up a bit. 


Of course, if you go back to the 25 years ending in 1954 you get a loss 
experience of .338, but then you have all your 30s in there. 


Mr. ADDISON: You were saying that in the last three or four years your loss 
ratio has been higher than the 25 year average. 


{ 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: I was speaking here of the 25 year average. I am just 
quoting the 25 year average. 


Mr. ADDISON: But you are saying that in the last three or four years— 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. The loss experience have been higher. 

Mr. Appison: In the good times we have had in Canada? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Could you give us the percentage for the last 25 years? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The last 25 years was .155 per cent at the end of 1941 to 


Mr. CHRETIEN: For the last 25 years. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: For the 25 years ending in 1965. 
Mr. CHRETIEN: Do you have the percentage for the last year? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not have it with me. I will quote from memory—about 


Mr. CHRETIEN: As much as that? 
Mr. AppIson: This is a percentage of the available loans. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: As a percentage of the related assets, yes; loans and 
securities other than those of Canada and the provinces. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: What do you mean by securities? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Bonds, debentures. 

Mr. CHRETIEN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Not stocks. They are not in that. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Can we conclude that the banks almost never lose money? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If you put that in global figures you will find it is a very 
substantial loss. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But according to the average it is one and a half tenths of 
one per cent? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Last year it went up to close to a quarter. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: A quarter of one per cent. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes; over the whole portfolio. It amounts to a good deal of 
money. 

May I carry on? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We are now dealing with the auditing clauses. There are two 
important amendments in subsection 12 and subsection 13. In the amendments 
which I gave you this morning the intent of these is to make the auditors 
responsible for accuracy of the statements not only of the balance sheets but of 
the statement of revenue expenditure and the statement of inner reserves. 


This is quite a departure, because in the past, under the present act, the 
auditor was responsible only for the accuracy of the balance sheets. We are now 


making them responsible for the accuracy of all published statements. 
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I think we might move on to the next item which comes into the field of 
your witness, and that is the inspection. The only important thing in this is the 
change in the provision, which appears in the amendments which I tabled this 
morning. In the past the staff of the office of the Inspector General’s department 
have not been civil servants. They were under the superannuation provisions, 
but they were not, and never have been since the office was set up in 1924, 
members of the civil service. The amendments which were placed before you 
today will make them members of the civil service. This means they will have 
to be qualified in the same way. In the past all employees of the staff of the 
office were hired by the inspector, or, really, by the Minister, on the recommen- 
dation of the inspector. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: What is the number of your staff? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Three. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In reply to an earlier question you said that the loss was one 
and a half tenths of one per cent of the total assets. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; not of the total assets; just of certain types of loans and 
securities. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Loans? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Not of all loans, not by any means. Again I could refer you 
to the rules, in this respect, which appear in the tables which I presented this 
morning. There are a great many loans which do not qualify under this. It is 
only with respect to the loans which are named in those tables that this 
percentage applies; not all the loans, by any means, and not all the securities, 
by any means; no government guaranteed securities, or anything of that type. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: On personal loans mostly? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: On personal loans, yes; they fall in. They are “reservable’”’ if 
that is a good word category. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: I would like to raise this question, Mr. Elderkin. How can 
you control all the books of all the banks with only three employees? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This is a good question. It is not a difficult one, though, 
because of the set up of the Canadian banking system. Under the Canadian 
banking system all information comes into the head office. All the branch 
returns are sent into head office, and they are collated there. All the loans over 
and above a certain amount have to be filed in head office. The loan may be 
made at a branch, or it may be authorized at a regional office, but there will be 
a file on it in the head office, as well. It is not really nearly as arduous a job as it 
would appear. I would like to make it appear difficult, but not that difficult. 

It is quite different than if you have to inspect this number of branches 
which, of course, you could not without—I think, we have 5,600 branches, of 
banks in Canada as compared to something like 14,000 branches of banks in the 
United States, and if I remember rightly the number of staff in the inspection 
service in the United States is something like 900. 


The CHatmRMAN: This is something like the story about the regiment of 
United States cavalry escorting the tribe of Indians over the border where they 
were to be met by Canadian forces. It turned out that there was only one | 
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Mountie there and the American troops said: ‘‘Where are the rest of your 
people’’?, and the Mountie said: ‘‘The other fellow is back watching the horses.” 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I might also say—and this is a very important part of my 
answer to your question, Mr. Chrétien—that under the audit section of the 
present bill—the present enactment of this bill—the Minister has the power to 
lay down any terms of audit which power, of course, passes on to me. In other 
words, I can lay down any terms of audit procedure for the auditors, and we do. 
We never tell the auditors they should do less work, but we sometimes tell 
them they should do more. 


The CHAIRMAN: Under the amendments of this bill before us do you 
contemplate your office requiring more staff? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think probably if we get more banks, yes; but not because 
of these amendments to the present banking system. 


Mr. Apvp1ison: Mr. Chairman, during the discussions the other day on the 
Bank of British Columbia the Inspector related a case whereby one particular 
bank in the early 1950s was over-loaned in the wool industry, I believe. Is this 
readily detectable. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes; we get a monthly return from each bank of the number 
and amount of loans in each of the manufacturing categories, which are in excess 
of authorized credits of $1 million. We get a quarterly return in detail of 
all classifications—there are some 26 classifications—of loans. From these you 
can see the trend in any particular industry in any particular bank, both as 
regards authorizations and outstandings. 


Mr. Appison: Are these supplied by the auditors for the bank? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, these are supplied by the banks themselves. We check 
these back when we do an inspection. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: I read in the Bank Act that the salary of the Inspector 
General is paid pro rata by the banks. I wonder if there is any reference to you 
this afternoon that certain accusations were made that your salary and your 
expenses are pro rata reimbursed by the banks? 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Mr. Clermont, I think we will have to put that in 
_ different wording. My salary and expenses are paid by the government, and 
_ they then tax the banks for this. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: What is the difference? 
(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Oh, quite a bit of difference. I am a government employee, 
not a bank employee. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In other words, the banks 
cannot fire you. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, they cannot fire me. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, I would like to ask a question about 64(4). 
Perhaps it is a question about the drafting. It reads as follows: 
(4) The Inspector while holding office shall not perform any service 
for compensation other than the service rendered by him under section 
65 unless he has first informed the Minister in writing of his intention to 
do so. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: I may be wrong here, but it would appear that as long as 
you inform the Minister in writing of your intention to do so you can go and do 
outside work whether he likes it or not. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I cannot, because he could have me fired. He is the one 
person who could have me fired. 


The CHAIRMAN: I guess you have answered that one. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): He has discretion, Mr. 
Elderkin, about letting you do a little moonlighting. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: As a matter of fact this is a peculiar provision. I do not think 
it appears in any other piece of legislation in the government. Nobody else is 
prohibited from doing a little moonlighting as you call it. Quite a number of our 
civil servants write, and some of them, I presume, get paid for it. This has 
always been in the act that I could not borrow money from a bank without 
informing the Minister, and I cannot perform any outside service for remunera- 
tion, without informing the Minister. 


Mr. LEBOoE: Are you going to publish your books after you retire? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Which books are you referring to, Mr. Leboe? If you are 
talking about my financial statements they would not be very interesting. 

I think there is very little to talk about until we come to clause 72. This is | 
the clause covering the cash and secondary reserves. 


Mr. LAMBERT: With respect to section 65(4), as a matter of information: | 
Does the Inspector of Banks perform under the Inquiries Act? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: He can. 
Mr. LAMBERT: When would be the last time? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I have never done it, because there never has been any 
occasion, but if there was an occasion where I had to take evidence I would 
probably take evidence under oath under the Inquiries Act. 


This would be a case, Mr. Lambert, where you had a bank which was in 
financial difficulties, or might be getting into financial difficulties, and this 
power gives to the Inspector General the right to call for sworn declarations 
from directors, employees, or anybody whom he wishes to call. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Mr. Elderkin, do you receive many complaints about cus-. 
tomers of the bank directed to your office about the management of banks. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Do I receive many? ) 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Yes. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: They seem sometimes to run in cycles. I do not receive 
many, relatively, no. I suppose one might say that the complaints mainly come 
to the Minister, and then they are sent down to me. 


I would think that I average one a week for the year. 
Mr. CHRETIEN: No more than that? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 

Mr. CHRETIEN: What do you do with them? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We answer them; we look into them to see if the complaints 
are legitimate or not. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: When you say one a week, is it you and the Minister or only 
you? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I am speaking of the combination, because most of the 
compiaints do go to the Minister. We might get more sometimes; we might get 
two or three some weeks and then we might not get one for a month. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you tell us what 
they complain about? Do they complain about not getting loans? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, that they cannot get loans; they complain about such 
things as not getting enough interest on their deposits; they complain about the 
fact that in a period of monetary restraint such as the present time, maybe their 
line of credit has been cut back or reduced. They complain mostly about things 
like this. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mostly reasonable com- 
plaints. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: But did you find over the last few years some cases where 
the banks were in the wrong, and you were obliged to force the bank to change 
their policy or conduct. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Not change their policy particularly but we have had 
occasions, of course, of complaints where managers, I think, have exceeded their 
authority. When we get a complaint of this kind we do not go to the manager at 
all; we refer this to the general manager of the bank and ask him for an 
explanation of it. He will always investigate it at our request and in one or two 
very rare cases the situation has proven that the manager was wrong in his 
actions. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): When you say “exceeded 
his authority” what do you mean, Mr. Elderkin? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Where he did something which he had no right to do, under 
his authority. Once in a while you get a case, of course, of a manager who has 
defaulted, but this is very rare, thank goodness. It is extremely rare. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not know if you 
could call that exceeding his authority, but I suppose you could. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, it does exceed his authority because often he has 
exceeded his authority by taking money he did not have the right to take. I was 
using a very polite phrase there, Mr. Cameron. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Among these complaints, have there been any where a 
manager has made a loan on the promise of a mortgage which, I think, is 
prohibited under the existing act? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We had some of those about five or six years ago in respect 
of one bank, but it was reported to the Minister and he wrote to the bank and 
told them. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is what you would say was exceeding authority? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It is very hard to tell, anyway. He may have only received 
this on a verbal arrangement in which case you cannot prove very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we can proceed. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Now we move into section 72, which is the section which 
deals with cash and secondary reserves. In Bill No. C-102, there was a provision 
for a reserve of 8 per cent, reducing to 7 per cent over a period of time. The 
present proposal is made as an alternative. The result, based on the latest 
figures available, would produce an overall average of about 6.6 per cent. 
However, it is being proposed here that the period for calculations is being 
shortened; the period for calculations will be one half month. This is in order to 
give the central bank a more effective monetary control. This provision, as you 
will notice, is for 12 per cent on demand deposits and 4 per cent on notice 
deposits, all in Canadian currency. 


Subclause (3) of this clause sets up authority to the Bank of Canada to 
require a secondary reserve as they should see fit to do so. In the present 
arrangement, there is an understanding between the banks and the Bank of 
Canada that they will maintain a secondary reserve of approximately 7 per cent 
of their Canadian dollar deposits, but this has never been put in legislation; it is 
a'voluntary agreement. 


When you come to the Bank of Canada Act you will find there is a 
provision in the present act which states that the Bank of Canada can impose a 
further, cash, reserve requirement up to as high as a total of 12 per cent. They 
have never used this and, quite frankly, they do not wish to use it. This is, toa 
certain .extent, a replacement for that; this is a standby power; this is not one 
that takes effect unless the Bank of Canada sees fit to impose this in the course 
of their monetary actions. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Grégoire wanted to ask a question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I wanted to ask some questions on clause 1 and clause 2. Mr. 
Eldérkin, I'see in the Statistical Review from the D.B.S. of September 1966, that 
in June 1966, the last month for which we have figures, the total reserves of the 
chartered banks was $1,492 million, which is not much difference. 


( Translation) 


Their liabilities represent 18 billion 443 million or an average reserve 
of 8.1 per cent. If the average percentage of reserves goes down to 6.6 per 
cent, and the chartered banks still have 1 billion 492 million in reserves at 
6.6 per cent, that means they can increase their liabilities and deposits to 22 
billion 606 million approximately. That is to say an increase of 4 billion 163 
million, which will make it possible for them to increase their loans? 
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(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: In the first place, Mr. Grégoire, I think we are out of my 
field here; this is one that really should be discussed with the Bank of Canada. I 
might just mention that the volume of deposits which the banks may, in total, 
have is governed to a great extent by the policy of the Bank of Canada. They 
can reduce this. Just the fact that you get a reduction in your cash reserves does 
not mean that that makes more money available to the bank. It makes it 
available only if the Bank of Canada sees fit to give it to them. In other words, 
there is a complete control over that part of it so this reduction may not mean 
anything to the bank at all. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, it is agreed that the reserves are controlled by the 
Bank of Canada, but I am asking you, under section 72 of the Act—this is a 
purely technical aspect—if the chartered banks keep their present reserves, 
that is to say one billion 492 million, and they are bound by an average 
percentage of 6.6, which may be adapted during the next six or eight months, 
nevertheless, under section 72, they can increase their liabilities and therefore 
loans by about 4 billion, 163 million. Is this accepted? 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They can only increase it if the Bank of Canada permits 
them to increase it. The Bank of Canada can drain cash off the banks, Mr. 
Grégoire, easily, and does at times. 

Really, Mr. Chairman, I think we are in a field which belongs to the Bank 
of Canada and not to the Inspector General of Banks, if you do not mind my 
saying so. 


Mr. Lresor: I wonder if the Inspector would explain what is meant in the 
second line of the first subclause by, “in the form of notes’”’. 


cr 


Mr. ELDERKIN: “In the form of notes’’? 
Mr. LEBOE: That is right. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: ‘‘...in the form of notes of, and deposits with, the Bank of 
Canada”. This consists of form of notes and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. LEBoE: Notes of the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. They are the only notes that are legal tender, 
Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Legal tender? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Notes of the Bank of Canada are legal tender. As a matter of 
fact, there is an amendment in your Bank of Canada amendments which 
embraces this particular point. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GrecorreE: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Elderkin did not exactly under- 
stand. Let us suppose that at the present time, the total of the reserve is 1 
billion 492 million. If these reserves stay at that figure, by very fact the average 
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percentage has gone down from 8 to 6.6 per cent, that means automatically that 
the banks can increase their deposit liabilities and therefore loans, by 4 billion, 
163 million, without you, the inspector, finding anything wrong? 


The CHAIRMAN: I feel, Mr. Grégoire, that this question should be directed 
rather to the Governor of the Bank of Canada. The limits which are being set to 
questioning here are due to the policy adopted by the Committee at the outset. 
To be fair with everyone, I must— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to ask this in the light of 
monetary policies, I would just like Mr. Elderkin to look at it as Inspector 
General of Banks, and explain any changes. He accepts the amendment before 
us, and if the reserves remain at the same figure, but the average percentage 
goes down to 6.6 per cent, can he, in all legality, allow the total deposit 
liabilities to be increased to 22 billion 606 million, when there are total reserves 
of 1 billion 492 million? Is this normal, under the terms of section 72 before us? 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I could just say I have no control over it, Mr. Grégoire. It 
does not come within the terms of my work at all. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I do not mean you have any control over it. I mean that if, 
according to the Bank Act, the banks have a right to keep only 6.6 per cent as 
reserves and if they have a total reserve of $1,492 million, as they have today, 
they would then be able, without any complaints from the Inspector General, to 
increase their loans by $4,163 million? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There would be no complaints from an Inspector because it 
was within the Bank Act. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That would be within the Bank Act? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They will not increase it if the reserve stays at the same 
amount. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: They would? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: They would not, if the reserve stays at the same amount. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Why? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Because there is no increase in the reserves, so how— 
Mr. GREGOIRE: No, but there is a diminution of the percentage. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. The percentage will not make any difference. 


You are talking about the volume. This is out of my field, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it should be reserved for the Bank of Canada, not me. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that this would be a better way to explore this, and 
I certainly would have no objections as Chairman to your calling the attention 
of the Governor to this specific part of the Bank Act, even though we are on the 
Bank of Canada Act. Since the Inspector General has already told us that the 
regulation of reserves, if I might use that term, does not fall within his day to 
day responsibility, I think we are being a bit unfair to him to pose technical 
questions on this very important topic. 


— 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: When it is in the Bank Act? It is article 72. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, there is no doubt about that. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It only requires me to report on them, which I do. That is all 
my duties are with regard to that. They set them up, so I have to report on 
them. 


Mr. FuLToN: May I try one question, which I hope is asking for a statement 
of fact, and not of policy. 


It is under subclause (3). I recognize that it is related to the powers given 
to the Bank of Canada in the Bank of Canada Act. Can you tell us as a fact 
what would be the effect of the maximum use of subclause (3) if the Bank of 
Canada exercised that to the maximum effect? Could you give us an idea in 
percentage terms of how that would dry up the credit creating facilities of the- 
chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It could dry them up quite substantially. You will notice in 
subclause (3) that a secondary reserve can only take effect under the provisions 
of subsection (2) of section 18 of the Bank of Canada Act. This provision in the 
Bank of Canada Act states that it may not put in an initial secondary reserve of 
higher than six per cent, and it may not increase it in any one month by more 
than one per cent, from there up, until a maximum of 12 per cent. They may 
decrease it at any rate they see fit. 


Mr. FuLToN: They could therefore in theory increase the reserve require- 
ments by over one third, six per cent as compared to 16 per cent. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Actually, the six per cent does not mean very much under 
present circumstances because the assets which form part of the secondary 
reserve in practically all cases would be already in possession of the Bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt here, the bell is ringing and it appears 
that they are calling for a vote. This means that by the time it is taken it will 
be ten o’clock. I therefore suggest that we adjourn and reconvene at eleven 
o’clock Thursday. We will sit in the morning and in the afternoon, and perhaps 


if it meets the convenience of Committee in the evening, and we might even 
- complete this stage. 


We will start at that time. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? When, as was the 
case this morning, Mr. Elderkin brought in these amendments, could these 


' amendments not be presented in both languages to make it possible for 


French-speaking members to be able to consider them more easily, particularly 
where a Government organization is concerned? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you are right. I raised the point this morning. I 
asked Mr. Elderkin to complete the translation as soon as possible. 


Mr. CLERMONT: We should have it at the same time. 


Mr. GrEGorIRE: It would be norrnal for all documents to be tabled in both 
languages. 
2729412 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Let us suppose that a French-speaking member does not 
read English, how can he participate in this matter? 


The CHAIRMAN: I entirely agree with you and I have asked Mr. Elderkin to 
finish the translation as soon as possible. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would you ask all other witnesses to bring their papers in 
both languages? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I declare the meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY, October 27, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we will begin by asking Dr. Ollivier to make some 
commenis on some of the legal questions asked. 


We also have with us Mr. Ryan, of the Department of Justice, who was 
connected with the drafting of the legislation, and who will also be telling us 
something about these points. Dr. Ollivier? 


Dr. P. M. OLLIVIER (Parliamentary Counsel): Mr. Chairman, at the last 
meeting I was asked if there is any jurisprudence on the definitions of ‘‘farm”’ 
and ‘farmer’. I am afraid that the answer is not very satisfactory, because 
there is no such jurisprudence except, perhaps, under the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, not under the Bank Act. There was a case, which is reported 
in the Western Weekly Reports for 1940, in the case in re Beck where, in the 
headnote, I find that they said that the onus is on the person who seeks to avail 
himself of the benefits of the said act to prove that he is a farmer within the 
meaning thereof, and that the court had inherent jurisdiction to entertain the 
motion. I am afraid that he is not very helpful. 


Also, the word “farmer” has been defined in English courts as follows: A 
farmer is one who cultivates his own land, or that of another, for his own profit; 
he is not, as such, a tradesman nor, though he do the labour with his own hands, 
is he a labourer. I am not quoting the cases. I do not think it would be very 
useful. 


The CHAIRMAN: They are very old English cases, I would guess, from the 
words used. 


Dr. OLLIVIER: Yes. One goes back to 1864. 


In view of the stated intention of the act that efficient producers should be 
kept on the land, I feel that the word “farmer”, as used in the Act, refers to one 
who runs the land for his own profit and does not refer to a hired man who tills 
the land only, and does not receive the profit from the operation, or suffer the 
loss in the event of a crop failure. 


There is not much in Canadian cases; there is, perhaps, a little more in 
American cases. However, I would start by giving a definition that is given in 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, where it is said: Every lessee for life, or years, 
although it be but of a small house and land, is called ‘‘farmer”. This word 
implies no mystery except it be that of ‘“husbandman’’. In common parlance, 
and as a term of description in a deed, ‘‘farmer’’ means one who cultivates a 
farm whether he owns it or not. There may also be a farmer of the revenue, or 
of other personal property, as well as of land. 

With regard to a definition of “farm”, it is: A portion of land used for 
agricultural purposes, either wholly in part; a body of land, usually under one 
ownership, devoted to agriculture either to the raising of crops or pasturage, or 
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both; it is not understood to have any natural relation to, or to be circumscribed 
by, political subdivisions; a farm may consist of any number of acres, of 
one-quarter section or less, or many quarter sections; of one field or many 
fields; it may lie in one township and county, or in more than one; it is usually 
the chief messuage in a village, or town, whereto belongs a great domain of all 
sorts; a large tract or portion of land taken by a lessee under a yearly rent 
payable by the tenant. 


From this latter sense is derived its common modern signification of a large 
tract used for cultivation, or other purposes, as raising stock, whether hired or 
owned by the occupant including a messuage with out-buildings, gardens, 
orchard, yard, extra. 


In American law the word is almost exclusively this latter meaning of a 
portion of land used for agricultural purposes, either wholly or in part. 


As I said if there is little jurisprudence in Canadian courts, there is much 
more in American courts, but I would not want to make any but a short state- 
ment on it. 


The Corpus Juris, for instance, under the word “farm’’, has the whole 
derivation and history of this word from ancient Saxon times up to now. It 
defines “farm” in its comprehensive meaning, and in its indefinite meaning, as 
“cultivated land”’ and an “estate’’. 


For instance, it defines “farm” as: A tract of land under one control, or 
forming a single property devoted to agriculture, stock raising, dairy produce, 
or some allied industry; a tract of ground cultivated, or designed for cultivation, 
by a farmer; a parcel or tract of land consisting usually of grassland, meadow, 
pasture, tillage and woodland, cultivated by one man, usually owned by him in 
fief; a plot or tract of land devoted to the raising of domestic or other animals, 
such as a chicken farm or a fox farm; a piece of ground devoted by its owner to 
agriculture; a body of land usually under one ownership devoted to agricul- 
ture, either to the raising of crops, or pasture, or both; an indefinite quantity of 
land, some of which is cultivated, whether it is large or small, isolated or made 
up of many parcels, for a farm may be of any size, of any shape, of any 
boundaries, and may include less than one lot or comprise several lots or parts 
of lots. 


As regards the definition of “farmer,” the word has a well-recognized 
meaning, and has been defined as: A person engaged in the business of 
cultivating land, or enjoying it for the purpose of husbandry; a man who 
cultivates a considerable tract of land in some one of the usual recognized ways 
of farming; one who is devoted to the tillage of the soil; a person engaged in the 
tillage of the soil; a tiller of the soil; one who tills the soil; one who resides on a 
farm with his family, cultivating such farm, and mainly deriving his support 
from it; one who owns and resides on a farm; one who directs the business of the 
farm and works at farm labour; one who cultivates a farm either as owner or 
lessee; an agriculturist; a cultivator; a husbandman. 

It has been decided, as chief occupation, that a farmer is one who resides on 
a farm with his family, cultivating such farm and mainly deriving his support 
from it, although he is also the publisher of a weekly newspaper and the 
proprietor of patent medicines. 

There have also been decisions distinguishing and comparing the words 
“herder”, “planter”, “truckman”, “tiller of the soil” and “labourer”. As I said 
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before, the decisions are quite numerous but do not seem to apply to the present 
case, and those that I have summarized seem to be sufficient for your purpose. 

I think it has probably discouraged you from trying to put into the act a 
definition of ‘‘farm” or “farmer’’. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Doctor. 


Mr. Ryan, do you have any preliminary comments on any of the points of a 
legal nature that were raised in our hearings earlier this week? I am not calling 
upon you to make any if you do not feel it is appropriate just now, but if you 
have some you have the opportunity. 


Mr. J. W. RYAN (Legislative Section, Department of Justice): Could I be 
directed Mr. Chairman, to the one that you particularly have in mind? 

With regard to the difficulty with the words “farm” and “farming”, I think 
Dr. Ollivier has done far better than I could do. 


I might point out on that score, however, that it is necessary in a statute to 
define “farming” or “farm” to some extent, because the term is very, very 
vague. The cases usually revolve around the use of a word in a given statute, or 
in a given law. 


The reference I have goes back to an act of 1677 in England, where it was 
being attempted to determine whether a farmer fell within a group of trades- 
men, artifiers or labourers; so that the word has given trouble for many, many 
centuries. That is the reason there is an effort to define it for the purposes of 
this act. 

I think you may have been having some difficulty with the use of the term 
“business of banking” in Clause 6 and the use of “‘business’’ in Clauses 13 and 
14. The purpose of Clause 6 was first set out in this form in 1954, and it differed 
from the previous provision which was a cancellation, or a guillotine, of the 
corporate charter at the end of a ten-year period. The new provision deals with 
it in a different way by prohibiting the carrying of the business of banking, 
whatever that may constitute. 


The “business of banking’—banking as such—if you refer to a dictionary 
you will find that you run around in circles, because it is “the business of a 
banker’’, and then a banker “carries on banking”’. 


The cases are not much more helpful. The Encyclopedia Britannica, in 
talking about what constitutes a commercial bank, says that it is an institution 
that may make loans and provide a means of payment by the transfer of 
deposits from one account to another, but the most distinctive and significant 
feature is the power to create credit by lending sums larger than those which 
have been deposited in actual cash with them. 

If one wants to come down to perhaps a core for the term, that might be it. 
However, it was noted in re Bergethaler and Waisenamt, in a Manitoba Court in 
1949, in Western Weekly Report, 323, that the activities carried on by chartered 
banks in 1949 in Canada appeared to constitute the following: receiving money 
on deposit, paying depositors by cheque or drafts on the bank to the amount of 
deposits, and holding government and bank notes and coin for deposit; dis- 
counting commercial paper for its customers, dealing in exchange and in gold 
and silver bullion and coin; collecting notes and drafts deposited; arranging 
credits for itself with banks in other towns, cities and countries; selling its 
drafts or cheques on other banks and banking correspondents; issuing letters of 
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credit, and lending money to its customers on the customers’ notes by way of 
overdraft and on bonds, shares and other securities. 


The business of a chartered bank, it was also noted in that case, was still a 
bit wider than that because of the powers under the Bank Act. 


Just from a pure drafting point of view the expression “business of 
banking” in (6) might not include any other type of business carried on by the 
corporation—speaking of a body corporate now—but it would definitely have to 
stop its business of banking at the expiration of the period set out therein. 


The approval to commence the business of banking, which is given by the 
Governor in Council, is whatever appertains to that business by definition, I 
would suggest. However, some, at least, of the other activities of the bank, in 
the use of the term “business” in a general sense, as an activity of the 
corporation, would have been commenced before this approval. The issuing of 
shares, the taking of money for shares and the preliminary organization work of 
the corporation would have been commenced before the approval, but the 
business of banking cannot commence by the terms there, if that is the 
intention. 


Clause 14, subsection 1 might very well have read: “commence the business 
of banking”, because it is related to 13; it is talking about the approval. I do not 
think there can be any doubt, from reading the two sections together, that the 
“approval” relates to the approval to commence the business of banking. 


I do not know whether I have answered your question. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well one of the difficulties I have with this is the relationship 
of the near banks, who claim that they are not carrying on the business of 
banking because they do not carry on the whole package of banking; that they 
carry on certain functions thereof. If they thereby escape the definition of 
“banks” by saying that they are not carrying on that package of business, then I 
would think it is arguable, in reverse, that any of the corporate chartered banks 
could carry on individual parts of the business they are doing after the expiry 
date, as defined in Section 6; because then it cannot be said that they are 
carrying on the business of banking. 

We are, to me, caught in a sort of an illogicality because of the lack of 
precision in defining what is “banking’’, and that it perhaps arises only now asa 
result of present day conditions. 


Mr. Ryan: It was stated in the Bergethaler case that banking is not an 
exact legal term, but a loose popular one, including the activities of those who 
popularly are called bankers. 

To go further and confuse the issue more, it was also pointed out that in 
distinguishing banking from other businesses probably the real test is whether 
money is received subject to withdrawal by cheque, and whether the business 
is openly held out to the world as that of a banker and taken by the public as 
such. 

However, to define “banking” for the purpose of this bill is very much like 
lifting yourself up by your shoe straps, because we are confined to banking 
under the B.N.A. Act. I do not think we could add to, or extend, the meaning of 
that term by a statute. 


The CHAIRMAN: At the same time, a point which might be in the air, so far 
‘as the committee is concerned is whether, as a result of what you have 
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suggested, someone could escape the act completely by calling themselves an 
office rather than a bank, or a businessman rather than a banker, and do all the 
things, or any of them, that you have mentioned in the definition in that case. 


Mr. RYAN: They would have to acquire incorporation if they were going to 
do it as a corporate body; and then we come into the powers to incor- 
porate—whether it resides in a provincial or federal body. They could not 
acquire incorporation under the Canada Incorporations Act, because the busi- 
ness of banking is prevented from that. Under a provincial incorporation we 
are either ultra vires or intra vires in the provincial competency. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ryan is fully cognizant of the 
situation regarding the treasury branches of the province of Alberta. From your 
own personal experience, as counsel with the Attorney General’s department 
there, and of the operations of those concerns, even in their actual advertise- 
ments they hold themselves out as providing the services of banks plus a few 
others. 


This is where I am finding it extremely difficult to see why there cannot be 
a definition of ‘‘banking”’. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, may I attempt to reply? 
The CHAIRMAN: We do not expect you to get into the policy areas. 


Mr. Ryan: No, I will stay away from that. 


In so far as the treasury branches are concerned I have not read the most 
recent decision which I understand has been handed down in Alberta on that 
point. However, the treasury branches, whatever they do there, I suggest they 
must be doing under some authorizing statute. I think you would have to look 
to the statute to see whether it was ultra vires or not. Banking, as such, as an 
activity, does not appear to be prohibited by any valid legislation. Again, this is 
going back to the Bergethaler case, where it was said that organizations other 
than chartered banks may lawfully carry on many of the activities of a banking 
business. Some of the activities will be proper. The activity of banking, as 
such—as an activity—is not prohibited by statute. 


The CHAIRMAN: To what level did the Bergethaler case go as far as appeal 
is concerned? 


Mr. RYAN: Just in Manitoba; a Manitoba appeal. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, the fundamental difference in this legisla- 
tion, in so far as the hard core definition of what is considered to be a bank, 
centres on the fact that banks, in so far as this legislation is concerned, are those 
organizations which have the authority to expand reserves. The reserve re- 
quirements which are outlined in this act are those which are required of an 
organization that we think of in the strictest terms as a bank. Does this not go 
back to the root origin of the word, which refers to the original keepers of gold. 
Is this not the distinguishing feature of banks under this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thompson, I hope you are not expecting me to give a 
definitive answer at this point? I think you have raised a very useful point in so 
far that at this stage we are engaged in a preliminary discussion to make us 
better able to deal with our other— 

Mr. THompson: Mr. Lambert is talking specifically about the Alberta treas- 
ury branch whereas you can talk about trust companies, you can talk about 
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many other business organizations which are carrying on many of the functions 
and operations of banks, without this authority. They have no authority to 
expand their reserves, they are not required to hold certain reserves as this 
legislation requires of the chartered banks. 


The CHAriRMAN: I think, Mr. Thompson, you have made a very useful 
suggestion in so far as definition is concerned. Actually I should ask Mr. 
Lambert whether he is finished with his phase, because I had noted Mr. McLean 
next. Well, Mr. Thompson next and then Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. THOMPSON: I was just supplementing these remarks. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I just wanted to ask a 
question of Mr. Ryan. He was saying that there is no statutory prohibition of 
banking outside the Bank Act. Did I understand you correctly? 


Mr. Ryan: No, I did not say outside the Bank Act. I said that there is no 
statute that prohibits banking, as such. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, I do not quite 
remember but I thought that in the B.N.A. Act—in the delegation of powers to 
the federal government—the word ‘‘banking” was used. 

Mr. Ryan: That is right, sir. “Banks” and “‘Banking” and “‘the incorporation 
of banks.” 


Mr. Camerron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Does that not at least 
delimit the— 


Mr. Ryan: That assigns the jurisdictional area of the legislatures, and the 
Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction over banking. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would not that imply 
that unless an individual, or a corporation, has the authority of the Parliament 
of Canada it cannot enter into the business of banking. 


Mr. RYAN: So far as the body corporate is concerned that would be clearly 
so, because of the incorporation of banks. You would have to have an incorpo- 
ration for that purpose and that would be within Parliament’s jurisdiction. 
Therefore, no province for instance could legislate for the incorporation of 
banks. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are you implying that if 
an individual decided to go into the banking business he could go over the 
whole range of it without getting a bank charter? 

Mr. Ryan: I doubt if he would push that far. 


The CHAIRMAN: The fact is, though, Mr. Ryan, that the way this act is 
drafted it does not specifically say “No persons shall carry on the business of 
banking without the expressed consent of the federal government”’. 

Mr. FuLToN: The banks shall not; it does not say ‘‘No persons shall—” 


The CHAIRMAN: I am just raising this as a point of interest for our future 
consideration. 

I presume also that in so far as the test of the legality of what any 
individual, or any body corporate, may do in what might be considered banking, 
can only be determined if it was brought up in some court. The fact that there 
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is no prohibition does not necessarily mean that it is legal, in the broad sense of 
that term. 


Mr. Ryan: Not necessarily; it would depend on the authority under which 
it is carried out—whether that is valid or not. 


Mr. FuLton: Take the traditional type of continental European merchant 
bank today who frequently is not incorporated. It would be rather difficult if 
they came over here, would it not, and started to do a banking business, because 
we do not have a definition of “banking”, and in statute says that no one shall 
carry on this business unless incorporated, or has a charter under this act. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, did you want to make a comment at this 
point. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The act only prohibits the use of the words “bank”, 
“banker”, or “banking’’, as we come to it later on in the sections, and it does not 
prohibit the carrying on of the business of banking, as long as the word is not 
used. 

Mr. Fuuton: In theory, then, somebody could open up the business of a 
merchant banker, and not use the word—not incorporated—but carry on the 
banking business, because there is no statute which says that only those who 
are incorporated under this act shall carry on the business of banking, is there? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is nothing in this act which says that someone else 
cannot carry on the business of banking; it only prohibits them from using the 
word. That is correct. I follow your point, Mr. Fulton. 


I think probably you would find that, in general accepted terms, there are 
quite a number of people or institutions that may be said to be carrying on the 
business of Banking in Canada but not using the word. 


Mr. FuLton: Are they under your— 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Some privileges they do not have. 


Mr. FuutTon: Are they in any way under your jurisdiction? Do you seek, or 
do they invite you, to inspect them? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Some of these trust companies who may be carrying on part 
of the business of banking are under the supervision of superintendent of 
insurance. 


The CHAIRMAN: The federal superintendent of insurance? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, the federal superintendent of insurance. 
Mr. FULTON: Yes; but that is by the virtue of the statutes. 
An hon. MEMBER: May I ask a question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, if you want to yield, Mr. Fulton, otherwise I would 
recognize Mr. Davis. 


Mr. Davis: I would like to ask one of the witnesses what function, or 
functions, can a chartered bank, incorporated under the laws of Canada, carry 
out which cannot now be carried out by the treasury branches in Alberta? Is 
there a function, or functions, which the treasury branches cannot carry out? 


The CHAIRMAN: What about the clearing system? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: At the present time the treasury branches in Alberta are 
what one might call associate members of the clearing system. They clear 
through a member of the clearing system. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Like the Caisse Populaire? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Like the Caisse Populaire. 


Mr. Davis: What is the answer? They cannot what? What is the function 
which they cannot perform? 


The CHAIRMAN: I gather that rather than being full members of the 
clearing house system, for exchange of cheques and so on between the various 
banking members of the system, they are not full members. They must— 


Mr. Davis: —go through an intermediary. 


The CHAIRMAN: An intermediary bank member. Am I correct in summariz- 
ing the problem that way? 


Mr. Davis: If they go through an intermediary they can perform the 
functions. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That particular function, Mr. Davis, yes. They pay a fee for 
getting their cheques cleared through the clearing system. 


Mr. Davis: Then, with that exception and the costs, let us say, of having to 
pay a fee for a service which the chartered banks will provide, within their own 
corporate entity they can perform all the functions which chartered bank can 
perform. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I frankly do not know all the powers of the Alberta treasury 
branches, so I could not tell you if they were performing all the functions. I 
think it depends entirely on their charters. 


Mr. Davis: I fail to see any real advantage in a federal incorporation. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are a lot of advantages in a federal incorporation. For 
instance, you get the benefit of section 88. The chartered banks are, really, 
through the central bank, the credit producers in the system, so long as the 
central bank functions in that way. 


Mr. Davis: The chartered banks, because they are required to keep a 
certain portion of their funds with the central bank, are more credit-worthy? Is 
that what you are saying—that they have a higher credit rating? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: In any event, the treasury branches do not have the same 
access to the Bank of Canada as the chartered banks. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. They cannot borrow from the central bank. 
This depends on the charter. I could not answer that question because I have 
not read the charters of these. Mr. Ryan says they operate as a department of 
the Alberta government. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Elderkin, in the old days these banks issued their own 
currency. That was a privilege. Would you explain what happened when that 
privilege was taken away from them. What took its place? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They do not have the privilege any more. They have to 
purchase currency from the central bank. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): What did they get to take its place? They must 
have gotten some advantage. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They got nothing to take its place. They had to turn over 
their liability for any unpaid currency issued in their name and still outstand- 
ing. They had to pay to the central bank for that and the central bank accepts 
the liability for those outstanding notes. From then on the banks have not 
issued directly on their own, but rather they purchase notes from the central 
bank as legal tender. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): In 1932 the commercial banks brought in about 
$500 million in credit, and it was said afterwards that if there had been a 
central bank at that time the crash would not have been so bad. What would 
the central bank’s operation be in a case of that kind? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You are really getting out of my field, Mr. McLean, but the 
central bank can expand credit if it sees fit to do so. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): It does it with the commercial bank. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is through the commercial banks. 


Mr. McLEANn (Charlotte): And the other near banks do not have that 
advantage. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can pursue this interesting and important area 
further through other witnesses if we seem to have exhausted our immediate 
questions in this area. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could I ask another 
question following on what Mr. Davis was asking him. 

Provided that the Alberta treasury branches and the other organizations, 
such as the caisse populaire and the credit unions in the rest of Canada, are able 
to make an arrangement with a chartered bank and thereby gain access to the 
clearing house facilities, are there any of the functions of a bank which they 
might perform on which you would have to take some action respecting a 
contravention of the Bank Act? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The only contravention of the Bank Act, Mr. Cameron, that 
would occur is if they used the word bank, banker or banking. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That has nothing to do 
with what they do. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: At the present time. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Irvine and then Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. IrvINE: I realize this is a term which is being used. I do not mean 
Officially, but what do we define in our discussions as near banks? How 
sweeping is this? I know there is nothing officially on it. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You are right. There is nothing official about the term “‘near 
banks” at all. I think it is particularly applied to institutions such as trust 
companies, perhaps, who are taking money on deposit which is repayable by 
order or cheque. 
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Mr. IRvINE: Trust companies, loan and savings companies, people of this 
type, who would be under provincial charters. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Some of them are under federal and some are under 
provincial. 


Mr. IRVINE: Would there be any advantage in our considering bringing this 
group in under our Bank Act? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you are asking Mr. Elderkin a policy question, 
which I would ask you to defer until we have some other people here who are 
responsible in that field. 


Mr. IRVINE: Yes. 


Mr. McLEAan (Charlotte): That would be impossible if they had a provincial 
charter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think Mr. Thompson has a question. 


Mr. THOMPSON: I would like to ask this question. Suppose it came to your 
attention that the caisse populaire or the treasury branches were loaning money 
beyond the value of their deposits and you came to check up and you found that 
they had loaned money to an extent where they only had 8 per cent reserves in 
their safes. What action would you take then? You say you have no jurisdiction 
over them. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We have no jurisdiction over them, nor do I examine them. 
This would never come to my attention, except indirectly. 


Mr. THompson: Then, why is it that these near banks are very careful to 
always maintain a 100 per cent reserve? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I would not be able to comment on that statement. I just 
wonder if they do. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McLean? 
Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Well, I was seeking an answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know if the answer you request is, strictly 
speaking, within Mr. Elderkin’s line of responsibility. 


Mr. THompson: It has been said that anyone could go out and start a 
banking business, and if there is no control over these near banks in the matter 
of lending money, then it is true that anyone can go out and start a bank. We 
do not have to have a banking chairman. 


An hon. MEMBER: We had an example of that in Atlantic Acceptance. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is something we might consider when we get into the 
stage of our proceedings where we are contemplating amendments or changes, 
or adoption as it stands, of the present legislation. 


Mr. FuLtTon: It would be interesting to see if Mr. Elderkin or perhaps Mr. 
Ryan, has an answer to this question. In your opinion, was the Atlantic 
Acceptance Corporation carrying on a business that could have been described 
as banking? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I believe not, Mr. Fulton. They were not normally in 
short term borrowing. They did not carry on a chequing business. They would 
not have fallen into that category under any definition that we have today. 
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Mr. THomMpson: They wrote cheques without having any money in the 
account. 

| Mr. FuLToN: They would not, in your view, have fallen within any of the 

presently accepted definitions of banking. Is that what you say? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN: But the British Mortgage and Trust— 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The British Mortgage and Trust— 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. FULTON: They were a trust company under a provincial incorporation. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They were mixed up with people who did that. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: They were separate legal entities. 


The CHAIRMAN: If we have exhausted for the moment our preliminary 
discussion by way of seeking information on these legal points we touched on 
during earlier hearings, we might proceed from where we left off. 


Mr. GrRrEGoIRE: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. Mr. Elderkin, would 
you see any objection to including in this act a complete definition of banking 
business and operations? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Grégoire, I suggest that is a policy question. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: That is a policy question. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I believe I asked what functions a near bank, for 
example, was denied performing, and my impression of the answer was that 
there were no functions that were denied them. It could go through an 
intermediary and take advantage of the clearing house, for example. It is 
denied a resource, in the sense that it has not got access to the Bank of Canada. 
That was a distinction but that is not a function. It is denied the resource of 
being able to go to the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Davis, what I wished to say was that it would depend on 
their charter as to what functions they carried out. In most cases, if not all, the 
only function that they perform which seems to transgress on banking is the 
acceptance of short term deposits that are transferable by cheque. I would not 
want to make a dogmatic answer to your question because it would depend on 
their charters and everything else. 


Mr. Davis: I am simply left with the impression that the so-called near 
banks can perfom virtually all, if not all, the functions of a bank. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: A great many of the trust companies and loan companies 
cannot because they are limited by the powers in their charters. For instance, 
borrowing limits; Both trust companies and loan companies have liability limits 
in their charters. 


The CHAIRMAN: Or in their enabling legislation. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, I should say in their enabling legislation. 


Mr. Davis: But the enabling legislation in some cases is certainly broad 
enough. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The trust companies do not think so. 
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The CHAIRMAN: In so far as this legislation is provincial, as to whether or 
not that is within the provisions of the British North America Act, it can only 
be determined through tests in the courts, which have not really occurred to 
any great extent. 


Mr. Linp: Are the near banks given all the clearing privileges the banks are 
given? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think I answered that a few minutes ago, Mr. Lind. The 
near banks are not given the privilege of clearing as members of the clearing 
house. They clear through members on a fee basis. The standard charge, if I am 
correct in this, is 5 cents per item. 


Mr. DAvis: Who are the members of the clearing house? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The members of the clearing house are the chartered and 
savings banks. 


Mr. Davis: Only federally incorporated. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Only banks are members of the clearing house at the present 
time. 


Mr. GILBERT: Do they also pay a fee for clearing? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They pay a different type of fee because they pay the 
expenses of the clearing house on a formula basis, which I do not have in front 
of me at the present time. 


Mr. Davis: Is there any substantial difference between the fees that would 
be paid by a near bank and the order of magnitude of the expense or costs of 
the chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I could not answer that, Mr. Davis, yuu would have to talk 
to some person who is competent to answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Davis, this is a very useful question to hold until we 
have members of the Canadian Bankers Association with us who, in effect, run 
the clearing house system. 


Mr. FULTON: But, Mr. Elderkin, it is a fact that a lot of the trust companies 
have been carrying on this function for generations. They are not entering into 
a field new to them in doing it, are they? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Some of the oldest trust companies have only within the last 
five, or a maximum of ten years gone into the chequing business. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think this would be a useful time to return to where we 
left off on Tuesday, reviewing the provisions of the act by way of explanation 
and clarification. I think we had been dealing with the clauses on reserves. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We had finished that, but I would like to correct some 
evidence that I gave. I misunderstood the question asked by Mr. Grégoire which 
was this: If the cash reserve of a bank stays at the same figure but the rate of 
reserve drops, would this not result in an increase in deposits. Of course it 
would. Another question you asked was what the loss experience was in the past 
year. I tried to quote from memory but I am afraid my memory was rather 
faulty because I think I quoted .236 per cent and it was really .291 per cent of 
related assets. With those corrections I think we were finished with clause 72. 
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Mr. GrEGorRE: To complete the first part of the answer you just gave me, if 
the reserves stay at the same level and the cash ratio is down from 8 per cent to 
6.6 per cent, that would allow the banks to increase deposits. Where will the 
money come from for that increase? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, I suggest that even though the subject of 
reserves is in the Bank Act, I think you may agree on reading it over that in a 
sense it pertains almost entirely to the activities of the Bank of Canada rather 
than the inspector general of banking. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, he is inspecting the banks. If the deposits are 
increasing I would like to know where the money is coming from. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is why, after we finish our preliminary review of 
the Bank Act, we are going to have Mr. Rasminsky and his colleagues who, I 
am sure, would enjoy very much dealing with technical questions. 


Mr. GrecorrE: All right, Mr. Chairman, I will wait for Mr. Rasminsky. 


Mr. FULTON: On the matter of secondary reserve in clause 72, this is a new 
provision, is it not? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. I do not know whether you were here when I explained 
that, Mr. Fulton. In the Bank of Canada Act there is a provision for a secondary 
cash reserve which the Bank of Canada may impose. This is being eliminated 
altogether in the amendments to the Bank of Canada Act, which you will see 
later on. For the past several years there has been a voluntary agreement 
between the banks and the Bank of Canada to maintain a secondary reserve in 
assets of the type mentioned here. This provision is being put into the act at the 
present time and it is on a standby basis, Mr. Fulton, it is not necessarily an 
imposition. The Bank of Canada may use it or they may not, as they see fit. 


Mr. Futton: Did not the Porter report recommend against secondary 
reserves? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I believe it did. It said they did not think they were 
necessary. I think the Bank of Canada thinks otherwise. 

Mr. Fuuton: In effect, they would amount to an enforced investment, 
would they not? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: At the present time they would not be any different than the 
situation that exists— 

Mr. FuLToN: By the voluntary agreement. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: —by the voluntary agreement. They are practically the 
same. As a matter of fact, they may be less, because the voluntary agreement— 


Mr. Fuuton: As distinct from an enforced deposit, the secondary reserve 
really is an enforced investment, is it not? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. In short term security and treasury bills and other 
short term assets that are mentioned there. 


Mr. FULTON: Do you feel yourself qualified to answer this question or 
should I reserve it: Do they, in fact, contribute anything to the effectiveness of 
monetary policy? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: I can only say that the Bank of Canada feels very definitely 
they could under certain circumstances. 


Mr. FuutTon: But a detailed discussion of that should be reserved? 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that, Mr. Fulton. We do not want to 
deprive Mr. Rasminsky and his colleagues of all their opportunities for enjoying 
themselves here. 


Mr. Futon: At least we could get some other independent opinion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we can now move on the clause 73. Are there any 
comments? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no change in clause 73. It is just the normal 
prohibition on issue of notes and the arrangements for redeeming them in other 
countries. 


In clause 74 the only change of any importance is that the bill would 
provide that the destruction of old records be permitted after 15 years rather 
than 20 years. This does not, of course, carry over to shareholders’ registers, it 
only carries over to the ordinary ledgers and other records of the bank. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Why is the change being made? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The change is principally being made because of volume. 
This has become terrific. The banks have warehouses now to store their old 
records. They would like to cut down on this volume and have made a 
presentation to this effect. Normally this would likely have no effect, because 
the only case where it could be invoked is in the case of a lawsuit. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is the reason for it at any time. The fact that there is a 
massive pile up of records, does that in any way derogate from the necessity of 
maintaining records for purposes of litigation? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Only on the experience over the past 10 or 12 years, that 15 
years would still be ample for any cases that would arise in that time. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I understand some of the powers exist in the Income Tax 
Act. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The powers of the Income Tax Act would not override the 
possible destruction of records here. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, but what I am talking about is that under the Income 
Tax Act in certain cases they can go back to the year Anno Domini, when one 
would want records. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, did you have a question? 


Mr. Linp: Yes. In providing this 15 year limit, does this cover dead 
accounts? What happens to them at the end of 15 years? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. After an account has been dormant for a period of nine 
years it is reported to the government, the Department of Finance, and the 
details are published in the Canada Gazette. We will have an amendment on 
that later on but that is the situation at present. After they have been 
unclaimed or dormant for a period of ten years they are paid to the Bank of 
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Canada. The banks transfer these accounts to the Bank of Canada. After they 
have been dormant for a further 20 years in the Bank of Canada, items under 
$10 are prescribed and paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. There is also 
an amendment in the Bank of Canada Act to raise that to 25 dollars 
because the total amount claimed over the past 12 or more years in the bracket 
between $10 and $25 was only about $600 and the number of accounts, I think, 
which they are carrying at the present time is about 185,000. 

Dormant accounts never accrue to the benefit of the bank; anything over 
$10 and later $25, will be kept in perpetuity by the Bank of Canada. Anything 
under $25, if the amendment to the Bank of Canada Act is passed, will be paid 
only after 30 years to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and prescribed. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: With regard to Section 73, you say that once bills have been 
issued for circulation in a country other than Canada, the bank to redeem them 
at par, but yet we see on the bill: The Bank of Canada will pay to the bearer on 
demand”...I have here a ten dollar bill, for example, where you can read: will 
pay to the bearer on demand, ten dollars’. If it is not the Bank of Canada who 
pays ten dollars to me, the bearer, who will it be? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Grégoire, you will find an amendment to the Bank of 
Canada Act which is presently before the committee on your point. 


The CHAIRMAN: If we have finished with Mr. Lind’s question, perhaps you 
could proceed to the next section. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Section 75, is a very important section, Business and Powers 
of a Bank. 


The only major change, actually, in section 75(1) is to permit the banks, in 
effect, to lend on any type of security including mortgages, which was prohibit- 
ed before. Section 75(1) has been redrafted to some extent, it is partially taken 
from the old section 78(1) in the present act, but the main change is that the 
banks may lend on immovable property as well as on movable property. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLarirMONT: Mr. Chairman, it is specified in section 75, paragraph (c) 
that “no such security is effective in respect of any personal or movable 
property that at the time the security is taken is, by any statutory law that was 
in force on the first day of July 1923, exempt from seizure under writs of 
executive...” 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I did not get the translation. 
(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you please repeat the question? 
(English) 


Mr. CLERMONT: I understand banks are allowed to loan money except 
under statutory law— 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: There was an interruption, Mr. Chairman, and I could not 
hear. 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems there was some distraction and it was difficult for 
Mr. Elderkin to hear everything you have in mind. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In section 75, paragraph one, subsection (c), just about at 
the end, we can read that “no such security is effective in respect of any 
personal or movable property that, at the time the security taken is, by any 
statutory law that was in force on the first day of July 1923, exempt from 
seizure under writs of execution...” In other words the bank cannot make any 
loans under those circumstances. 


The CHAIRMAN: You want to find out why that date was mentioned? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, if there is some explanation? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I understand your question now. This has been in the act 
ever since 1923. It is taken from section 78(1) of the act, because at that time 
apparently there were some provincial laws which governed securities of that 
kind and this was an exception which would not allow the bank to override 
provincial law. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I presume this would be like, for instance, in the province of 
Alberta where there is an exemptions act which permits any form of seizure, 
regardless of what it is, except for the unpaid balance of the purchase price of 
that particular type of asset. There are statutory limits for goods which cannot 
be seized. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, I think that is right, Mr. Lambert. I think it refers 


particularly to household property and tools of trade; assets for the purpose of 
earning a living, if I remember correctly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the poor debtor does not have to give up his bed and 
his chair, his hammer and saw, and that sort of thing. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: And his cow. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and his cow. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This consideration of section 75, is this not a detailed 
definition of the business of banking? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ryan, would you like to begin on that one? 


Mr. RYAN: Mr. Chairman, I think it might be more accurate to say that it is 
the powers of the corporation whose charter is dealt with under this statute. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But I come back to that; the public concept of the idea of the 
business of banking is that business which is carried on by the chartered banks. 
They carry out the business which they are empowered to do under section 75. 
Then to reinforce this view you have subsection (1) (e), which says: ‘“‘engage in 
and carry on such business generally as appertains to the business of banking.” 
In other words, there is a basket clause. 


Mr. RYAN: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it is an enumeration of powers, 
including the definition of banking. 
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Mr. FuLton: Those powers taken together, though, constitute the business 
of banking. 


Mr. RyANn: In a very loose sense it might be considered popularly as 
banking, but there is a difference between the popular sense and the legal sense, 
I suggest, when you go back to the constitutional position of “banking’’. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, perhaps you could clarify a point for me. You 
mentioned that the major change, I presume, in subsection (c) is that the bank 
can take security on immovable property by way of mortgage. Is it intended 
that this permits the banks to take this type of security on commercial 
transactions? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: On any kind of transactions. We will come to this mortgage 
provision later on, Mr. Chairman, but it permits them under certain circum- 
stances to accept mortgages on any type of transaction. 


The CHAIRMAN: Until now they could do so only by way of additional or 
collateral security? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Only by way of additional security. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further comments on section 75? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Is there any limit to the time of the mortgage 
that the bank takes? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Dr. McLean, but may I suggest that we will come to the 
mortgage clause very shortly and maybe we could discuss it at that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would, perhaps, be more orderly. 


Mr. Linn: There is mention under subsection (1) of section 83 that the 
bank has certain privileges to lien. What type of lien can they apply which will 
put them in a preferred position over ordinary creditors? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Possibly this is more in Mr. Ryan’s field than mine, but if 
they have a registered lien on any asset I presume they would be preferred 
with respect to the realization of that asset. 


Mr. Linp: Does the lien which is registered first have preference over any 
other lien? 


Mr. OLIvieER: There might be a conflict there, I think, with provincial 
jurisdiction, which enumerates the liens which can be taken. I think that was 
probably put in the Bank Act to prevent this preference given by provincial 
legislation to provincial liens. In a case of conflict, I imagine that the federal 
jurisdiction, on account of the ancillary power of banks and banking, would be 
preferred to the provincial lien. 


The CHAIRMAN: I also make the suggestion that perhaps it may be useful, 
Since there is a reference to specific type of lien under section 83, that we hold 
off any further questions on liens until we get to that section. 

I will recognize Mr. Davis, Mr. Clermont and then Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Davis: I would like to ask Mr. Elderkin which of the powers listed 


under clause 75 are not available to the treasury branches in Alberta? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Davis, I cannot answer what the treasury branch powers 


are, quite frankly; it is a department of the Alberta government. I am not in a 


position to answer your questions as to what actions they take. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think it may be useful if as Chairman, I make some 


inquiries as to whom we might summon before us or invite to appear before us. 
to inform us more fully about the operations of the treasury branches or similar 
bodies. Miss Ballantyne, if you will make a note of that, we will pursue it. 
through the steering committee. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is this really relevant to 
Mr. Davis’s question. It may be the treasury branches are circumscribed in their 
activities due to some Alberta legislation. As I gathered it, the purport of Mr. 
Davis’s question was, if there was no such limiting provincial legislation, are 
there any functions set out here that they could not perform? 


The CHAIRMAN: The question was quite in order, I just had the feeling that 
Mr. Elderkin’s own range of knowledge was not sufficient to answer it. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This brings it within his 
range of knowledge. Given a treasury branch that is not circumscribed in its 
activities by provincial legislation, is there any function set out here in clause 
75 that they could not perform? 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you feel you can deal with it in that sense. Mr. 
Elderkin? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I would much rather if Mr. Ryan would deal with it. I am 
not quite sure, Mr. Chairman. I do not see any reason, quite frankly, if there are 
no limitations on the powers of the treasury branches, why they could not de 
perhaps any of the things that are named here. 


Mr. FuLtTon: So long as they do not call it banking. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: So long as they do not call it banking. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GreGorreE: Mr. Chairman, couldn’t we say that the great difference 
resides in the fact that in branches of the Treasury in Alberta one cannot 
increase the cost simply on the basis of the monetary reserve, on nothing else? 


The CHAIRMAN: This is an interesting suggestion and comes under the 
general definition. 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Again the translation was off in the final part of the question. 
I would ask you to repeat it. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Could we say that the great difference between the branches 
of the Treasury in Alberta and chartered banks is in the fact that only 
chartered banks and not branches of the Treasury can increase their loans and 
their deposits without any other guarantee whatsoever than the condition of 
keeping a percentage of the monetary reserves? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Again, I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I am not competent to 


answer about the treasury branches so I do not think it is a question which falls 
within my purview. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I must apologize to Mr. Davis; actually I should not have 
recognized Mr. Grégoire without seeing if he would yield to a supplementary 
question. Actually you have the floor. Have you concluded your questions? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, except I still have the impression that the near banks, say 
oi the nature of the Alberta treasury branch operations, can perform every one 
of these functions or in effect can have every one of these powers. 


The CHAIRMAN: Next on my list Ihave Mr. Clermont. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, with regard to clause 75, paragraph 4, (a) 
and (b) with regard to limits on residential mortgages, could the Inspector 
‘General give us some explanations? 


{English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, Mr. Clermont. I must at this time state I am very sorry 
that the proposed amendments have not yet been translated. As soon as we get 
them I will see that they are distributed to the members but we just could not 
get the translation through in time for you. But if you will look, Mr. Clermont, 
at the amendments which I gave you yesterday, you will find under Clause 75(4) 
an amendment which is meant to define what are residential mortgages. This 
was without doubt something that needed clarification and the amendment we 
are proposing is the one that we, by consultation between justice and the 
counsel for the banks, feel would cover the definition of residential mortgages. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: But without unduly taking up the Committee’s time, Mr. 
Elderkin, would it not be possible to give some explanations with regard to 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of subclause (4) with regard to the percentage? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The reason for that, Mr. Clermont, was the Royal Com- 
mission on Banking and Finance suggested that the banks be not permitted to 
get into residential mortgage lending too rapidly. It was suggested it might have 
avery serious impact on the other lenders in the country if this happened. The 
result was that this formula was worked out, really, to meet that suggestion by 
the Royal Commission. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: One moment, please, I have recognized Mr. Lambert and 
then you, Mr. Grégoire. 


(English) 

Mr. LAMBERT: Strictly in relation to this, is any of the lending that has 
been carried on by the chartered banks under the National Housing Act say up 
to five or six years ago, included now in the amount indicated? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Strictly in relation to this, is any of the lending that has 
whatsoever. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No limit? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no limit on N.H.A. loans. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, yes, I am sorry, that is other than— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Other than, and the same thing applies in the amendment. It 
says they are exempted. 


Mr. LAMBERT: N.H.A. is— 
Mr. ELDERKIN: N.H.A. is out altogether. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Strictly out, all right. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Also, might I say we are now in the amendment clearing up 
a matter which was of some legal doubt, whether a bank could buy an N.H.A. 
mortgage which carried a rate of interest higher than permitted by the Bank 
Act at that time. We have legal opinions both ways on this one and we just 
thought we would clarify it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, now this deals with non-N.H.A. Would you mind 
explaining 3(b) on page 52. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This comes from the old act, actually, the present act, for 
the most part. The question arises if a bank purchased securities directly from 
an issuer, whether the bank is making a loan or not. This is again a clarification 
to say that this is not a loan. This is the reason for it, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, this will allow a bank to invest in mortgage bonds 
issued by commercial corporations. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This was in the 1954 act, Mr. Lambert. There is no change; 
it simply is put in a new place here, that is all, just to tidy up. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have a question related to this. Do I take it that the 
prohibition under 75(2)(d) on a loan to an employee of a bank is still caught 
even though the loan may be made on residential accommodation under the 
National Housing Act? In other words, a bank employee wants to purchase a 
home that is to be financed under the National Housing Act where the 
mortgagee shall be the bank and they will require specific permission as 
indicated in 75(2)(d)? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I think I am right in this and Mr. Ryan may clear my 
mind on it but I think that the National Housing Act says “‘notwithstanding any 
other act.” 


The CHAIRMAN: I suppose the employee could always go to another bank. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Oh, yes, he can always go to another bank. Sometimes they 
do too. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, but what I am thinking of is that— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think the National Housing Act overrides for that par- 
ticular type of mortgage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ryan do you have any supplementary comment on 
this? 


Mr. RYAN: Just to comment that (d) is divided into two parts: Subclause 
(i) which requires the consent for an amount over $5,000 and subclause (ii) 
where it goes to $25,000, so that it might work out for a mortgage loan. But not 
beyond $25,000. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Well, it is very conceivable today for a manager to want to 
buy a house on which the mortgage financing would exceed $25,000. At today’s 
values that is easy to do. 


Mr. RYAN: It is quite likely that he would be required to go to another bank 
under this prohibition so far as that bank of which he is an employee is 
concerned. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Notwithstanding that it would be financed under the terms 
of the National Housing Act? 


Mr. RyAn: I would like to have that act here. But to say that that act 
overrides this one on that particular point might be carrying the overriding 
prohibition too far. This is a particular prohibition. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps, Mr. Ryan, you might make a note of that and 
there may be other points come along that we may ask you to tell us about? 
(Translation) 

Mr. Grégoire, do you have any more questions regarding this matter? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, on clause 75, paragraph one, sub-section one, paragraph 
(b) reads as follows: “acquire, deal and discount, etc.” and further on: “gold 
and silver coin and bullion and securities”. When we examine the balance 
sheets of banks there is no specific clause as to reserves of gold of chartered 
banks except perhaps, the one item called “assets” and which in 1966 is one 
billion four hundred million. In your inspection of the banks, Mr. Elderkin, 
have you ever noted what part of their assets was held in gold or silver bul- 
lion, or gold coins? Are there any such gold reserves held by the banks, as 
part of their assets? 

(English) 

| Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, they are not reserves, Mr. Grégoire. They are men- 
tioned in the assets of the bank, yes, as an asset. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Where? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: In the monthly statement of assets and liabilities in asset 1. 

The CHAIRMAN: That they have to file with you? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: It is filed with the Minister every month. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Can we know what amount they have? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They are published in the Canada Gazette, Mr. Grégoire. 
This statement is published in the Canada Gazette. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have seen only the regular annual statement. It is not 
published in it. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, it is published in the Canada Gazette every month. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: May I know what is the total amount of gold now? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well the gold is not separated in here, the gold and coin— 
Mr. GREGOIRE: That is what I meant. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: —amounts to $67 million. The gold and coin in Canada and 
gold and coin outside of Canada amount to $1.6 million. Incidentally, you will 
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find that when we come to the amendments to the similar schedules in the act, 
we do separate this out. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further explanatory comments on clause 
75? Oh, lam sorry, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis: One further question on clause 75, (5) dealing with a director 
and what a director is precluded from doing, which reads, ‘‘A director shall not 
be present or vote at a meeting of the board during the time at a meeting when 
a loan or advance to himself or to a firm of which he is a member or a 
corporation of which he is a director is under consideration,” and so on. I am 
thinking specifically of a situation which conceivably could occur in British 
Columbia. I am thinking of Mr. Gunderson and Mr. Mearns who at this moment 
at least are executive officers of the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority. Were they to remain in those positions would they as directors of the 
new Bank of British Columbia have to absent themselves when a loan was 
being considered first to the British Columbia Power and Hydro Authority? 

Mr ELDERKIN: That is right. 

Mr. Davis: Would they have to absent themselves as the loan was being 
considered to the government of British Columbia or to any of its other 
agencies? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: To any agencies of which they were officers. 

Mr. Davis: But not to the government of British Columbia? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, because they are not officers of the government of 
British Columbia. That is a very old section, incidentally; it has been in the act 
since the thirties and maybe before. 

Mr. Davis: In other words, because Mr. Gunderson is both an executive 
officer of the British Columbia Hydro and the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
which is another crown agency in the right of British Columbia, he would have 
to absent himself only when loans to either of those two agencies were being 
considered by the Bank of British Columbia? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. Davis: But not if a loan was being considered to the British Columbia 
Toll Authority or to the province itself? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think in a strict interpretation that is right. 


Mr. FULTON: You know of the situation with Mr. Gunderson, he has been a 
director of the Bank of Commerce for some time. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do the banks have little waiting rooms to which the 
directors go? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Oh, yes they have comfortable chairs outside. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you finished Mr. Davis? 
Mr. Davis: Yes, I am finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Grégoire is next, then. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: A supplementary question to the one I asked just a while 
ago. We cone to a total of 67 million in gold in Canada but when you make 
your inspection, do you have separate items as to the amount of gold and the 
amount of coin? In other words, what is the value in gold that the chartered 
banks have at the present time? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: You can obtain this information any time you want it Mr. 
Grégoire. The coin, of course, is Canadian coin. A large part of this gold, is gold 
in safekeeping, with certificates issued against it. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It would be included in 
some part of their assets? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Oh, yes, it is part of their assets. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: With respect to section 6, I am reminded of clauses in some 
provincial legislation governing insurance. I recall the Insurance Act of the 
province of Alberta where there is a much more stringent prohibition of any 
mortgage insisting upon the direction of the insurance, and that if there is any 
requirement as a condition of the mortgage that the insurance in one company 
shall be cancelled and placed with another the whole mortgage transaction may 
be voidable and also the mortgagee lays himself open to a charge in the courts. I 
have had to defend in this regard. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I hope successfully. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am wondering if you have bumped up against any acts of 
this kind and where there actually would be a conflict. But nothing, shall we 
say, in this subsection precludes the bank from requiring such insurance to be 
placed with an insurance company approved by it. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, the routine here, Mr. Lambert, is that the bank will 
ask the borrower what insurance company they want to use and they never, as 
far as I have ever heard, turn down any reputable insurance company. This is 
the only provision they make, namely that they insure in a first class company, 
that is all. They do not select the company for the borrower normally, at all. I 
would not say that sometimes the borrower would not possibly ask the bank for 
advice on the matter but I know cases where the bank has given them four or 
five companies to select from. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I am assuming perhaps— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This goes back, incidentally, if I may interject, to 1934. The 
amendment, I think, goes back to 1934, when there was evidence that there was 
pressure being brought to bear to place insurance through agencies which were 
closely connected with the bank. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, well, I remember two or three years ago when we were 
discussing amendments to the Trust Companies Act I raised this same particular 
point. I was wondering whether there might not be some conflict here with 
some of the provincial legislation in this regard? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, there could not be conflict or, at least I do not think 
there could be, because as long as it is done under the Bank Act. 
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The loan is made under the Bank Act and I do not think provincial 
legislation normally would have any effect on it. I may be wrong. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ryan, do you have any supplementary comment? 


Mr. Ryan: Not at this point. There might be a conflict in wording but 
whether there is a legal conflict, I would like to have the facts and the statutes in 
front of me before I replied. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You are more careful than I am. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The point is that I would not like to think we are giving 
powers or exemptions here, or protection to a bank under this act, which would 
run afoul of a provincial insurance act where there is also jurisdiction. I would 
doubt whether a bank manager who had acted, feeling he had the protection of 
this subsection, but ran afoul of the requirements of the insurance act, would 
receive any sympathy or, for that matter any real protection. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Would he not also be in the position of having to turn down 
as many insurance companies as the borrower wished to list with him. He does 
not make the choice; he simply has to say that the company is acceptable. I do 
not think any bank manager is going to say that every insurance company that 
could be listed with him would not be accepted. This provision, as I say, is more 
than 20 years old and I have never had a complaint under it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we pass on the clause 76 if there are no further 
explanations under clause 75? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Clause 76 is new. The. Royal Commission recommended that 
ownership by the banks and corporations other than bank realty companies 
should be restricted. 


Mr. FULTON: Excuse me, holdings of a bank and any what company? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In any corporation other than a bank realty company. This 
clause provides that this will take effect after a period of five years. It also 
provides that under certain circumstances a bank may acquire shares in excess 
of the limit and hold them for a period of two years. The latter provision was 
considered desirable and was inserted to take care of a situation where a bank 
might help in the financing or refinancing of a corporation. It also, without 
naming names, was used once before to prevent a corporation being taken over 
by foreign interests. 

You will notice that the clause as drafted refers to votes, not to shares, 
because there are so many different kinds of shares in different corporations | 
that we had to have this one drafted to refer to votes. Now, Mr. Fulton you 
asked me earlier— 


Mr. FULTON: This is where Kinross would come in. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is just what I was going to say. You asked me earlier 
where they would come in and it would come in on this. There is an amendment 
which was given to you on subclause (2) which simply picks up the terminology 
at the end of subclause (1) because it places the same restriction there. It 
conforms with the requirements of subclause (1). 


Mr. FuLtTon: Are you able to tell me whether at the present time the | 
shareholdings are such that if this clause goes into effect the two banks in- 
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question would be required by the first day of July 1971, to dispose of 
substantial shareholdings in the companies I have named? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not know— 


Mr. FuLtTon: Do you know whether at the present time their holdings 
substantially exceed 10 per cent of those other two corporations? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, they are holding in excess of 10 per cent of each of 
those two corporations. There are other corporations, too, actually in which the 
banks hold more than 10 per cent of the votes. 


Mr. FULTON: It would not be a matter of any great difficulty, would it, to 
bring in an amendment that would specifically exempt those two companies? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, if parliament saw fit to do it. 


Mr. FULTON: What was the specific recommendation of the Porter Com- 
mission in this area? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That it should apply to the future, and consideration should 
be given to the present as to whether the continuation was in the public good, 
or words to that effect. 

Mr. FULTON: Are you in a position to comment on whether the sharehold- 
ings by the two banks in question, I think there are three banks actually 
involved, of shares in Kinross or the majority of shares in Kinross and Roy Nat 
is contrary to the public good? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, in commenting on that I suppose I would be comment- 
ing on a policy of the clause I prefer not to. I think that is one question you 
might address to that minister. 

Mr. FULTON: Have you seen any evidence that it is contrary to the public 
good? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think I should recognize Mr. Addison next. 


Mr. App1son: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Elderkin could provide the 
Committee as soon as possible—and I mean that—with a complete list of 
outside interests which would apply under this particular clause now presently 
held by the banks in Canada? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The information is not available at the present time, Mr. 
Addison. It can only be had by going back to the banks. I have no authority 
to give the list or any information about individual banks. Only the minister 
‘has that authority. 


Mr. ADDISON: Well, obviously each bank would have a full disclosure of the 
particular companies in which they have an interest. You say it is at the 
discretion of the minister if this information is to be made available? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. It is not within my discretion to make 
information available. In fact, I am forbidden to make unpublished information 
available. 

! Mr. AppIson: Well how do we know what companies we are talking about 
other than obvious ones such as Roy Nat? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, the information would have to come from the minister. 
Mr. Appison: It would have to come from the minister? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I have no authority to give information with regard to 
individual banks, Mr. Addison, I am forbidden to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you interested in totals or in names? 


Mr. ADDISON: Well, I am interested in names and share participation. We 
would like to know who we are talking about here. 


Mr. FULTON: What would be involved in the way of a search of share 
registers? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Mr. Fulton, the minister receives a statement of security 
holdings every year, twice a year, as a matter of fact. So, the information would 
be available as of the mid-year, namely, April 30. We would have to go back to 
find out what percentage the shares so reported were of the outstanding shares. 
We get into some difficulties here—the minister would get into some difficulties 
—hbecause the question arises as to what the voting rights are in shares. The 
banks may own shares which have voting rights in excess of other classes of 
shares, or less than other classes of shares. I think one would have to go back 
really to a separate return from the bank on this particular clause. The minister 
can do that if the Committee sees fit to request this information. I am not in a 
position to give you the information, Mr. Addison. 


Mr. Apprson: Well, Mr. Chairman, how do we obtain this information? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the proper approach is this. You have asked this 
question. The information would have to come through the Inspector of 
Banking, sent by the Minister. Perhaps Mr. Elderkin could communicate with 
the Minister about obtaining the information. I might say just in passing that I 
do not know if any problem will arise but I do not think we have any right to 
obtain information of a type which cannot be produced or tabled in the House 
of Commons itself. I do not know if we are getting into this area or not, but I 
think as a first step I would ask Mr. Elderkin to communicate with the Minister 
and see whether or not the minister feels he could produce this information. If 
he can I would ask him to make it available as soon as possible. If the Minister 
feels there are problems, then I would ask Mr. Elderkin to report to us and we 
will see where we go from there. Do you have a further question? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Subclause (6) creates a blanket exemption to the whole 
clause. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 


Mr. LamsBeert: Not to the subclause. Well, as I read it, it says, “nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prohibit or limit the ownership by the bank of 


shares acquired through a realization of security for any loan or advance made | 


by the bank or any debt or liability to the bank.” It is not “nothing” in this 
subclause; it is “nothing” in this clause, which applies to the whole of clause 6? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is correct. 


Mr. LamBert: Now, unless there is some other provision in the Bank Act 
which would force the banks to divest themselves of any of these shareholdings 
I can conceive of a situation where, as it is presently worded, a bank through | 
the realization of a security given to it by a corporate body could acquire all of | 
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the shares or anything in excess of 10 per cent and there is nothing says they 
cannot hold them; that they cannot vote them; that they cannot hold them as 
investments or do otherwise. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but this only applies in the realization of a loan; that is 
where the loan is uncollectible and the security is taken over because the loan is 
uncollectible. 


Mr. LAMBERT: All right. Now can you tell me what is the distinction 
between the holding of shares of this kind in a corporation and holding of 
shares in another corporation because, if the principle underlying this whole 
section is that banks should not have holdings in outside non-banking corporate 
bodies why, if you have acquired them through the realization of security, 
should you be able to hold onto them, but if you wanted to make an investment 
in them you cannot? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well the investment would be strictly a voluntary operation. 
To a great extent, any acquisition of shares under this subsection would be 
almost involuntary; it would be forced on them. Further, any acquisition of 
securities of this type which came from the realization of a loan, I think, would 
not be of very much value and I would think the bank would want to dispose of 
them. If they cannot collect a loan from a company, the shares are not of much 
value. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Oh. What concerns me is that— 

Mr. FuLToN: There is an interesting possibility opened up here with respect 
to the two corporations that I named. They advance a loan to them and then so 
run them that they go bankrupt and they cannot realize the loan. That is 
ridiculous but we might force them to go through that ridiculous operation. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That they go bankrupt? 

Mr. FuLton: Or they cannot repay the loan, and they then take shares 
realizing— 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not the actual bank procedure you are speaking of? 

Mr. FuutTon: Not the actual act of banking, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could ask a question at this point, Mr. Elderkin. 
Take a look at subclause (4). Now, it is obviously contemplated at the very 
least that shares acquired, as you put it, voluntarily, have to be disposed of 
within a certain period of time. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is subclause (5). 


The CHAIRMAN: Subclause (5), which gives an extension. From the point of 
view of your experience, is there any reason why something like that could not 
apply as well to shares obtained by a bank in realizing its security? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well in my experience, shares obtained by a bank under 
subclause (4) would not have any marketable value, or they are likely to have 
practically no marketable value. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean subclause (6)? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I beg your pardon. That would be under subclause (6), that 
is right. It would not likely have any marketable value, and the only realization 
that the bank would get out of it would be the winding up of the company? 
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The CHAIRMAN: But would it not be tidier as a scheme of operation to have 
subclauses (4) and (5) apply to the situation contemplated by subclause (6) 
as well? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: We can but it may be impossible, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, it is the voting rights that I am 
thinking about. If a bank takes over 51 per cent of a company and they want to 
vote on it, are they limited to 10 per cent because that would be no good. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, because this does not apply to that. 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Well it says here that the bank shall not own 
shares of the capital stock of a Canadian corporation in any number that would 
under the voting rights attached to the shares owned by the bank, permit the 
bank to vote more than 10 per cent of the total votes. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, I think subclause 6 over-rides the voting. I would think 
so, Mr. Ryan, would you not? 

Mr. RYAN: It over-rides it altogether. 

Mr. LAMBERT: But I can conceive, Mr. Elderkin of this situation. Let us 
assume that corporation X is the borrower and it runs into difficulty in 
repayment of a security. It owns in its portfolio shares in Y company, maybe a 
subsidiary which is operating quite satisfactorily, and the bank acquires the 
shares in Y company in the realization of the security it had with X company. 
Nothing in this subclause or in this clause forces the bank to divest itself of the 
shares it acquires in Y company. . 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right, if that were the case. 
The CHAIRMAN: Did you have further questions, Mr. McLean? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I cannot see subclause 6 limited to ownership, not 
to voting. 
Mr. LAMBERT: That is an exercise of ownership. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is an exercise of ownership. 


Mr. McLEAn(Charlotte): But here it says that the bank is limited to 10 per 
cent of the voting power. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your point, in other words, is that because of the way this 
is drafted they might be able under subclause 6 to own the shares but because 
of what the other subclauses say— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): One says ownership and the other says voting 
power. 

Mr. FuLTon: They both say ownership, I think. The bank shall not own 
shares of a nature— 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): The voting rights shall be only 10 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ryan, do you feel it would be possible under subclause 
6 to own shares realized through security but because of the earlier subsection 
not be able to vote them? 


Mr. Ryan: No, Mr. Chairman. The prohibition in subclause 1 goes to the 
ownership of shares, and the ownership may be acquired by purchase or it may 
fall into the bank as owner by way of a realization of a security. But that type 
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of ownership is dealt with particularly in subclause (6) where they acquire 
ownership through the realization of security. Nothing in subclause (1) is to 
prevent that, as to prohibit or limit the ownership. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it be practical, based on your experience, to apply 
the scheme contemplated in subclauses (4) and (5) for shares acquired 
voluntarily to shares acquired through realization of a security under sub- 
clause (6)? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not think there is any difficulty in drafting. I would 
like, Mr. Chairman, to just discuss the matter further, perhaps with the banks, 
as to their experience in this field. 


The CHAIRMAN: You might ask them about it directly. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. May I suggest there is no difficulty in drafting under 
this basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we have any further comments on this section? If not, 
we can move on with the idea of adjourning at one o’clock. 


Mr. FuLton: Mr. Chairman, I have to go about six minutes to one and I 
particularly wanted to discuss section 88. Could I ask you off the record not to 
go to section 88 before one o’clock? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we are going to. It would be most unusual. 
We have a new section next, I think. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, clause 77. This is new power granted to the banks to 
issue debentures under certain limits. This provides for the issue of debentures 
subordinated to deposits that limits the issue to the annual accumulative total of 
10 per cent of capital and rest and a maximum of 50 per cent thereof. In other 
words there can only be an issue equivalent to 10 per cent for each year after 
the coming into force of the act and 50 per cent in total. There is an amendment 
which was given to you on subclause (2) striking out the words “in any finan- 
cial year of the bank commencing after the 3lst day of October 1966”. Be- 
cause I do not think we can expect the act to come into force before the 31st 
of October 1966 the words are redundant. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no disagreement on that score. Mr. Clermont, you 
had some questions? 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. In paragraph 6, sub-section (6), paragraph (b), you 
mention that there would be an amendment eliminating the 31st of October 
1966, does this mean that it is the years following 1966 which will be 
multiplied? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: This was an error, Mr. Clermont. This should have read 
_ 1965—it is in the amendments that are here—because there would be no full 
year on which to base it. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes but Mr. Elderkin does this mean just the years after 
| 1965? 
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(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. Two amendments will be offered to you on 
clause 77(5) and (6) and, for the most part, they were redrafting. The first one, 
subclause (5) provides for the replacement of lost or mutilated certificates, 
which we had overlooked in the previous section; and subsection (6) permits 
the calculation to be made for the financial year 1966 for an issue in 1967. 
Before that we could not have made an issue until 1968. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, gentlemen, we are getting very close to one o’clock. 
I just want to get your suggestions on a point of procedure. It seems to me that 
it might be useful to recess until a fixed time for afternoon sittings irrespective 
of what may be happening in the House rather than ask to reconvene at 3.30 or 
after Orders of the Day, which ever comes the sooner, because there sometimes 
are unusual developments in routine proceedings. I do not want to be unfair to 
any interested member of the committee but it seems to me we have some 
obligation to proceed with all due deliberation. I suggest we try recessing this 
meeting until 3.30 this afternoon. 

Mr. CLERMONT: After Orders of the Day. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well— 

Mr. CLERMONT: No. The committee says no. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the general consensus here? 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, could we leave these things on the 
desks without having them taken away and thrown cut? 

The CHAIRMAN: Miss Ballantine, could you look after that? Let us say 3:45 
and see how we get on. The concensus is that we should recess to a fixed time 
and I think we should see what happens today. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, before we recess I would like to ask Mr. 
Elderkin if he can secure for us some documentation. Can we be informed of the 
total amount of loans by province—not by banks but by province, and the total 
amount of deposits by provinces? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Mr. Grégoire we do not collect this information. I would 
refer you back to my evidence on the Bank of British Columbia. This informa- 
tion has not been collected for a great many years, never except in my earlier. 
experience, because we felt it was valueless. Loans made in one province are 
deposited in another and likewise, and the loans and deposits by provinces have 
never been considered to be a valuable statistic by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or anybody else. It is because there is no relationship. The deposits 
may arise in one province, as I say, from a loan made in another province. I 
think it is completely misleading, Mr. Grégoire, to try to match them up. We 
discovered this long ago because a great many of the loans, especially of 
national companies, will be made probably in Toronto or Montreal. The money 
will be spent and the deposit will arise in some other province. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin because this discussion may go on for a while 
I have asked Mr. Grégoire if he could continue this this afternoon. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I asked this question because I knew he could not secure the 
information unless he was advised beforehand. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well he has some reasons as to what type of answers he 


can or cannot give, so let us go into this this afternoon. We will recess until 
3:45. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we can now resume the meeting. 


When we recessed this morning I believe we were concluding our discus- 
sion of clause 77. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We had not quite finished. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Had you completed your explanations, Mr. Elderkin? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, I had completed my explanations. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have a question for you. Could you distinguish, for me at 
least, the debentures referred to under this section, and the various certificates 
that banks now seem to be making available? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are quite a few differences. Any debenture issued 
under this section can, by legislation, be for a term of not less than five years. 
They are subordinated to the deposits. These are probably the two main 
differences. They do not classify as deposits, and they rank after deposits, as far 
as security is concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do the certificates issued by certain banks—I will not 
mention names so that we will not be taken as giving a plug to one or the 
other—differ as far as securities for deposits are concerned? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, they rank with the deposits. 
The CHAIRMAN: They rank with the deposits? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They are treated as a deposit for balance sheet purposes. 
Some of them have different terms. There are many types of deposit liabilities, 
including deposit receipts and deposit certificates, term deposits, and so on, but 
they all rank with the—perhaps a good word would be—ordinary deposits. 


The CHAIRMAN: Whereas these would rank after? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: These would rank after, yes. They are particularly identified 
as ranking after the deposits. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the authority in the present act for issuing the 
certificates to which I have just referred? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The banks can issue, or take deposits, and they rank as 
deposits. 


The CHAIRMAN: For which they are offering special terms? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right; for which they are offering special terms. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Are we prepared to move ahead, if there are no 
further questions? Mr. Flemming? 


Mr. FLEMmMinc: I have just one question of Mr. Elderkin. After they issue 
the deposit certificate, then on the other does the liability show before their 
gross reserves show? In other words does that come off their plain reserves? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If you are speaking of the deposit certificates, as such, they 
are treated as a deposit and the bank must maintain the regular cash reserve 
with respect to them, namely 8 per cent under the present Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Next, Mr. Elderkin, we have— 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: There is a small, rather important amendment in the last 
line of section 78. The amending words replace “the owner of the securities’’. In 
the previous act the right to deal with the securities could be waived only by 
agreement between the bank and the owner of the securities. In many cases, of 
course, the person who puts up the security is not necessarily the owner, and 
the act is being changed accordingly to take care of that particular situation. 

There is a reference in the last part of section 80 to the acquisition of title, 
as any individual can in like circumstances do. We have often been asked in the 
past just what this meant. This has been in the Act ever since 1867. Falcon- 
bridge, who is the greatest expert on this, perhaps, of any, suggests that it may 
have two reasons for being there. It gives the banks certain rights which might 
otherwise be impaired by the laws of mortmain, but it is also restrictive as the 
bank has no greater rights than those of an individual in the province 
concerned. I do not think there is anything else of very much importance, and 
we come through to section 82, dealing with hydrocarbons. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert did you have a question? 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am concerned about what is contemplated by the banks in 
taking security on personal property in the province of Quebec. 


Mr, ELDERKIN: I am not an expert in law, and perhaps the Quebec 
representatives in banking can explain it more, but there is no such thing as a 
mortgage in the province of Quebec. It is the hypothec. The operation of the 
hypothec is one which comes within the civil code of the province of Quebec, 
and I am, frankly, not competent to speak on this. 


Dr. OLLIVIER: It does correspond to a mortgage. It is called a hypothec. It is 
just the way of treating it. I do not see that there is any difference. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is the difference between the hypothec and the chattel 
mortgage. One is— 


Dr. OLLIVIER: There is no such thing as a chattel mortgage in Quebec. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: If we move on to the— 

Mr. LAMBERT: Are there any changes with regard to 82? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are just coming to 82. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. In sub-section (1) the changes of the last several words 
in the sub-section, reading “whether the security be taken from the borrower or 
from a guarantor of the liability of the borrower, or from any other person”. 
Security taken under section 82 of the present act would apparently not be 
effective when held in support of the guarantee of an obligation. It is the 
practice in the oil industry particularly to finance development through subsidi- 
ary companies, with a guarantee by the parent company, and this provision 
would ensure that security taken under this section would be effective when 
held in support of a guarantee. That is the only real addition in 82. 

I might mention at this stage that if you are trying to compare the clauses 
between bill C-102 and this particular bill, we have had to do some re-arrange- 
ment. If you wish to make a note of this I will point them out as we go along. 
Going back to 79, this was formerly clause 80 of C-102; 80 was formerly clause 
81; 81 was formerly clause 82; 82 was formerly clause 84. 
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The reason for these changes was to bring 82 back to its original number, 
which appears in the present bill. Otherwise we would have had a considerable 
amount of confusion with outstanding documents, and so on, referred to not 
only in federal acts—because this would not have been important—but in many 
provincial documents in Alberta they refer to clause 82 of the federal act; and 
so we did some rearrangement to bring it back to the regular clause 82. 
Eighty-three was formerly clause 78; 84—none of these have anything of 
importance in them—was formerly clause 83. 


In 84 there is a minor change. The period for which a bank may hold real 
or immovable property, in this case, has been increased to 12 years, to 
correspond with a similar provision in the Trust Companies Act. This brings 
these two into line, that is all. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we pass on, Mr. Lind, you asked a question earlier 
in the day under another section where it made some reference to section 83. 
Have you any further questions to ask on section 83? 


Mr. Linp: What I asked was if the banks had a preferred position when 
they were filing liens over the common lienholders, although they are all 
registered. 


Mr, ELDERKIN: All kinds? 

Mr. LIND: All kinds of liens, yes. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Section 83 refers only to the liens on the shares of the bank. 
Mr. Linp: On the shares of the bank, or the shares of the company? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, the shares of the bank; its own shares. 

Mr. LInp: Its own shares. It refers to its Hens on its own shares. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This is really only applicable, when the shares are book 
shares. 


There is nothing further on any changes— 


Mr. LAMBERT: In 84 (3). What is the rationale of the penalty of forfeiture 
for real property held beyond the permitted period by a bank? Why the 
forfeiture to the Crown? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Just for an instrument to make use of if necessary. You will 
notice that this is permissive. The Crown will not enforce this if the bank has 
made every attempt to dispose of the property within the term shown. This is, 
' again, a carry forward from the last act. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What is so wrong about a bank holding some real property? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Because the whole act is built around the fact that banks 
should not get into the real estate business, as far as possible. We admit that 
they are in it quite a bit in some of the buildings they own, and in which they 
share quarters; but otherwise they could hold on to old property indefinitely. 

This is pretty academic, in some respects, in that they want to get rid of most of 
this type of property acquired just as quickly as they can. You will find later 
‘On that we ask them to make a report every year on what they are holding 
under this clause. Most of it is just odds and ends that they have acquired in 
the realization of loans. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: It strikes me that this may be one of the old anachronisms 
today, that it is a hangover from the more ancient philosophy of Canadian 
banking. Now we are allowing them to go into mortgages on realty, into 
longer term securities and the issuing of debentures. It is quite a departure. It 
used to be that the banks in Canada had to be almost as liquid as the bills that 
they had in their till, and this is a carryover from that. I must say that I find 
this sort of penalty, or forfeiture, quite an anachronism in this day and age. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The same thing occurs in the Trust Companies Act, where 
they must dispose of it within twelve years or else they are liable to forfeiture. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The fact that it is there does not excuse the obsolete nature 
of this penalty. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This is for the opinion of the Committee, as far as that is 
concerned. I think, actually, as I said before, I regard it pretty well as 
an academic provision anyway, in that they try to get rid of the property 
just as fast as they can. It is usually a type of property which is not very easy 
to realize, and we often find them having to hold on to the property for some 
time before they can get rid of it. They do make a report on this every year 
to the Minister. 


Mr. Appison: Is the loan written off, so to speak, and the sale of the 
property written back off against that original write-off, and the difference 
charged back to the individual if it is collectable? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This property would never be taken over except in a case 
where they made a settlement with the individual. I say “never.” I cannot think 
of a case where it would. It would be taken over at a certain value affixed to the 
security for the loan—probably at a dollar, as a matter of fact. It is usually that 
type of property that they end up with, and— 


Mr. Appison: Take the case of a farm, for example. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: This would not apply before. It could apply here, yes. 
Mr. AppIsoN: Who establishes the value of the farm? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In the settlement of the loan the value that is placed on the 
farm must be stated in the settlement of the loan. 


Mr. AppIson: In other words, this is only property which is, in effect, taken 
as part payment for the loan? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to recognize you next, Mr. Lind, but I think 
Mr. Ryan may want to say something at this point. | 

Mr. Ryan: No, Mr. Chairman. It is a policy provision. I have nothing to add | 
to it. 

Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, have not the banks the right now, under certain 
procedures, to hold real estate for corporations by this method: The corporation . 
can issue debentures to one of the executives, and the executive can assign — 
them, against the mortgage that he has taken in place of the debentures, to 
to the bank, and allow them to hold real property? 


Is this procedure not followed now in some instances? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: The only property that is held through corporations are the 
so-called bank building or bank service corporations. These are subsidiary 
corporations of the banks and where they are more than 50 per cent owned by 
the bank the statement is published with the annual statement of the bank. 


Mr. Linp: We have run into this from time to time where the corporation 
has issued a mortgage to one of the executives and turned around and issued 
debentures to cover up for their liability in the loan at the bank and it becomes a 
method to get around and hold real property. Is this not a procedure that— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The bank would not be holding real property. 
Mr. LIND: No, but they are holding the debentures. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: They always have the right to hold debentures. 
Mr. Linp: They have always had that right. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 

Mr. Linp: This is nothing new. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This is not new. They have always had the right to hold 
debentures. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we ina position to move on to clause 85? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There js nothing new in clauses 85, 86 or 87, unless 
somebody wishes to bring it up. Now, we move into clause 88 which is, of 
course, a very famous old section in Canadian banking. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, I will recognize you first after Mr. Elderkin 
gives any preliminary explanation he may want to make. 


Mr, ELDERKIN: Perhaps we might take this a subclause at a time, if you 
wish to. 

In subclause (1) in paragraphs (a) and (b) there are certain additional 
words to ensure that packing materials are included as possible security for 
loans. 

In paragraph (h) there is a proposal to broaden the scope of security 
which may be taken from a farmer. With mechanization of farming, the repair 
bills to machinery can represent a very significant item in farm expense now for 
which credit could properly be given under paragraph (h). 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, under section 88, I believe it has 
been the practice in the province of Quebec if the manufacturer shipped goods 
they were held 30 days and if anything happened in that 30 days, the 
manufacturer could reclaim the goods. I have known of a case where the bank 
held off for 30 days and then came in under section 88 and deprived the 
manufacturer of the goods. Is there any protection for the manufacturer under 
that? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I will ask Mr. Elderkin to delay replying until he 
completes his explanations, and then I indicated I would recognize Mr. Fulton 
and then you will be next on this point, I would like to know the answer to that 
myself, 


Mr, ELDERKIN: Do you want to take this subclause by subclause because it 
is a very long clause? Mr. Chairman, are there any comments on the two 
changes to which I have referred? 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Yes; The farm machinery one. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Could you give the number or the letter? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, on page 64 (h). 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, 88 (1) (h). 


Mr. LAMBERT: In subclause (1) (h) of clause 88 you give security for the 
repair of agricultural implements or the improvement or alterations of farm 
electrical systems, fencing, drainage, building and for any works for the 
improvement or the development of a farm for which a farm improvement loan 
as defined in the Farm Improvement Loans Act may be made upon the security 
of agricultural implements. 

It has always been my thinking that the philosophy of clause 88 was to 
permit advances to be made upon the security of either growing crops, cattle 
that were being raised and goods being in process. In other words, this was, 
shall we say, a production. These were loans for production, and now I must say 
that I find this a rather stranger to the philosophy of clause 88. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Section 88 was changed a considerable number of years ago, 
Mr. Lambert. A good part of the section, where it refers to agricultural loans, is 
similar to the Farm Improvement Loans Act, and whether it was in here or 
whether it was not, the Farm Improvement Loans Act would set up the power 
to do this. This has been a gradual growth over a great number of years of 
adding more to the types of security which farmers may pledge for the purpose 
of bank loans, either under this act or under the Farm Improvement Loans Act. . 


Mr. LAMBERT: In your experience, is it a convenient form for the granting 
of security with regard to what I would say are really farm improvement loans? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If they did not do it under this act, they would do it under 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume, Mr. Elderkin, that the rationale would be that 
this type of loan could be linked with the increase in the productivity of the 
farm. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, and as spelled out in here; any works for the improve- 
ment or development of the farm. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But then, Mr. Elderkin, one could say the same thing, could 
you not with regard to improvements to a factory for the improved production 
of goods. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no question about it, that these particular para- 
graphs running from (c) down to (h) are all relative to farming only. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I think something was hived under section 88 when it should 
have been put somewhere else. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It was put some place else first. It was put in the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act first and then the last part of it brought into this act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, perhaps I should recognize you. 
Mr. FULTON: Mine is on subsection (4). 


The CHAIRMAN: So we will come to you at that time. Mr. McLean, what you 
started to ask about, it does not really relate to this subsection (h)? 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): No. It was general under clause 88. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps after we go through the changes and have 
questions relating specifically we can have some general questioning so as to 
make sure that we understand the total package of clause 88. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I might say that in paragraph (1) we get into another 
primary producer, namely the fisherman, where loans can be made to the 
fisherman on certain fishing equipment, vessels, etc. 


Mr. FULTON: Could I ask this question here. Now that the banks are being 
given much wider authority to make loans on the security of movable and 
immovable property, is it of such vital importance to keep a separate clause 88? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I cannot answer that from the point of view of a legal 
interpretation of it. It spells out here in clause 88 the particular security which 
a bank may take in this case. For instance, clause 75 just refers generally to 
movable and immovable property. In the case of farmers and fishermen, it 
specifies the particular type of security, but I think that is about the only 
answer I could give you. 


Mr. Futton: Let me ask Mr. Ryan then, whether, in fact, clause 88 is nota 
little bit anachronistic now in light of the new clause 75? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Before Mr. Ryan answers this I might mention, and you 
probably know, that there are about 7 or 8 schedules which specifically refer to 
clause 88 and the loans made under clause 88, and describes the manner in 
which they may be registered and everything else. I think that that may have 
some bearing on the section. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, is it not true though, if I may intervene, Mr. Chairman, 
that clause 88 security is a peculiar type of security. It is a form of warehouse 
receipts and floating chattel mortages on cattle and growing crops. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We get all those various things later on, too, as a matter of 
fact. I think the banks would be lost without clause 88, as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any comment, Mr. Ryan, on these implica- 
tions? 


Mr. Ryan: No. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are no changes in subclause (2) or (3). In subclause 
(4) there is a minor change; in paragraph (c) “the agent shall endorse over his 
signature or a facsimile thereof”, the words are added at the request of the 
Bank of Canada to permit stamped endorsements of these. All of the require- 
ment here is to identify the person who made the entry, and so the facsimile 
signature is just as good as having him sign it himself and there are, as you can 
imagine, hundreds and hundreds of these. It is just a matter of labour saving, 
that is all. Somebody had a question on subclause (4) I think. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. I would like to put my question with this short preface. 
In provincial legislation, very happily, the trend is all through central registries 
of chattel mortgages. Certainly that is the case in British Columbia, I believe, 
and I think also in Alberta. In British Columbia we have one central registry 
for the whole province, in Victoria, so you do not have to go searching around 
all the county court registries for chattel mortgages. Clause 88, however, still 
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provides a separate type of registration for clause 88 security which, in many 
cases, is in effect the chattel mortgage. Lawyers are presumed to know the law, 
so I do not make any arguments based on the carelessness or oversight; that is 
not a sufficient argument but, I do make one based on efficiency. It seems to me 
to be most desirable that the banks now, if they wish to maintain their own 
registry through the Bank of Canada office should, in addition, register their 
clause 88 with the central registry in the provinces—central registry of chattel 
mortgages. It means one more registration, but I would not urge it in the areas 
where there is not a central registry, only in the case of those provinces where 
there-is one. It would not be a great deal of additional paper work—only one 
more registration. I think it would be a real service, not only to the legal 
community because in this area they are servants of their clients. It would 
eliminate possible oversight at no great expense to the banks. In my submission 
it would not be making provincial legislation paramount, and of course the 
provinces cannot compel it. It would be merely good citizenship, because when 
one thinks of chattel mortgages one thinks primarily of provincial legislation 
and provincial rights. That is the background of my submission. My question is: 
Why do you not provide that in addition, make them register at a central 
chattel mortgage registry. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You could not provide that they must—because it might not 
be acceptable. 


Another point is you are going to throw an enormous amount of work on 
your central registry. The number of notices of intention which are registered 
under this is very substantial, and we provide in here that they have to be 
renewed. If they are not renewed after a period of—lI think it is five years, if I 
remember rightly—then they are automatically cancelled and the Bank of 
Canada has to police this particular one all the time. 


It would throw a great amount of work on your central registry even if we 
could require the banks to do this. I do not say that it is impossible and I 
suppose if we required the banks to do it, it would simply be a question of 
whether the central registry would accept it or not. I would think quite frankly 
that any solicitor or any lawyer would realize that there were, in the case of 
clause 88, one place in the province where it can be registered. ; 


Mr. FULTON: Well, as a matter of interest—and I do not really base my 
argument on it—I have asked a number of lawyers who are quite skilful 
practitioners and this is the answer I got: “I never thought of going to the Bank 
of Canada with section 88 registry upon cattle.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps our discussion at these public hearings will help 
enlighten the profession. 


Mr. FULTON: Well, it is not only that. In other words, I do not mean that 
that is a sound basis for the argument. In other words, lawyers are presumed to 
know the law. I am thinking of efficiency and protecting the public interest. My 
direct submission is that I think it is more efficient to have all of the same type 
of security registered in one place. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, I cannot speak authoritatively for the banks, but I do 
not think, so far as the banks are concerned, that this would cause a great deal 
of work. It simply would mean the filing of another document in another place. 
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I would suggest to you that it would certainly throw a very substantial amount 
of work on your central registry. 


Mr. Futon: There are fees payable, of course, for the registration. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, there are fees. 


Mr. Linp: A supplementary question to this: If the banks have an assign- 
ment under clause 88 of a corporation where can an individual selling that 
corporation find out about this? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The Bank of Canada, or its agency. 

Mr. Linp: You write to the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 

Mr. Linb: Write or telephone. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will they answer telephone inquiries? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: And telegram inquiries. 


The CHAIRMAN: And telegrams. With regard to a central registry Ontario 
has yet not gone as far as some of the other provinces. 


Perhaps I should draw the attention of the Committee to page 68, subclause 
(k) where agency and agent are defined. It might be helpful. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I would also like to say they do not answer by telephone; 
they will answer by telegram. 


Mr. FULTON: Telegram. 


Mr. Elderkin, now that you have all these new types of clause 88 security 
under (h) and (i) do you not think there is a real— 

Mr. ELDERKIN: As a matter of fact, there are no new types in here except 
the one, and that is the repair of agricultural implements or of agricultural 
equipment. There is nothing new otherwise in there. 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): The fisherman. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The fisherman was there before. I should say that under (h) 
that is all. Under (a) you have “goods, wares and merchandise used in or 
procured for the packing of such products.” These are the two main changes in 
here, packaged goods and repairs to agricultural implement. 

The CHAIRMAN: These are not types of security they are purposes for— 

Mr. ELDERKIN: For which a loan may be made. 


Mr. FuLToN: Is there not a widening though under clause 88 the types of 
security which may be taken as security for these loans? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. The same wording is used to conclude subclause (1)(h), 
“upon the security of agricultural implements”. This was always the case. With 
regard to the fishermen, there is no changes in wording here at all. In the case 
of the addition of packaged goods, there is no addition except that these goods 
can also be taken as a security. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert, did you want to ask a question? 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. What I was concerned about here is that because of the 
mobility of a lot of the agriculture equipment, it becomes very difficult now to 
say that you will be able to be satisfied that it will remain in the one registry 
district. This is what, I think, Mr. Fulton was trying to get at. It is the reason 
why we have now established central registries for automobiles within provinces 
and aircraft. It is just that with the advance of technology you can so readily 
defeat the security; for instance, farm tractors and self-compelled combines. I 
would think that one would have to say: “I am going to register this in two or 
three registration districts’ because they can move back and forth so readily. 
That is why with regard to clause 88 there is now a much stronger talking point 
for much more centralized registries. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If everything was in the province it would be registered 
with the agency of the Bank of Canada in that province under clause 88. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, in effect you have a central registry. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, you have a central registry for clause 88. What Mr. 
Fulton is saying is that there are chattel mortgages which are registered in 
other places. He was wondering if it would be possible to combine this. I am not 
proficient in provincial law but this means, in effect, that there is a central 
registry in every province for clause 88 security. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, it is separate and apart from the central registry of other 
chattel mortgages. My suggestion is not that you give up the bank central 
registry but that in addition from what one could call an act of good citizenship 
you require registration in the provincial central registry. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You might bring this question up with the banks; it is not an 
impossible situation. I do not think, without advice, it would cause much 
additional work to a bank where there is only one central registry in the 
province. Even this does not always cover the possibility of loss; I know there 
have been circumstances under the Farm Improvement Loans Act where they 
drove a tractor across the border. They cannot catch that one. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Is it not true that in banking in the United States 
there is no such thing as section 88? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Why is it so necessary in Canada? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In the United States they do a great deal of business under 
chattel mortgage laws. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): I remember the vice president of the Chase 
Menhattan Bank asking me what was section 88. I told him that as far as I 
knew it was a banker’s headache. He accepted that answer. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I can only say it is a unique piece of legislation and nothing 
like it appears in any other bank legislation in the world, as far as I know. I 
could be corrected on this but I have never heard of anything like it. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Do you think it is entirely necessary here in 
Canada? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Perhaps you had better ask the banks on that one, too. I 
know there was some discussion on this in 1954 as to whether it was necessary. 


_ Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): I was pointing out there could be collusion 
between the bank and, say, a wholesaler in Montreal. He buys from the 
manufacturer a lot of goods; they wait 30 days and then the bank closes in and 
gets the loan and the manufacturer pays it. What protection does the manufac- 
turer have under clause 88? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If he waits until after the goods have been delivered for 30 
days. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Generally goods are sold on 30 day terms or 60 
day terms. The banker says: ‘‘Well, you have quite a loan from us, now you 
just load up with goods; you can get 60 days credit; we foreclose in 30 days and 
they get their loan”’. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You are surely not accusing a bank of operating like that. 
Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): I remember it happened once. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: However, that was a very unique experience. 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): It was for me. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Maybe you can question the banks on whether clause 88 is 
valuable to them or not. As I said, if you look back to the 1954 evidence—I 
know Mr. Cameron will remember this—there was a considerable amount of 
discussion on it. If I remember, these were some remarks on it by the minister 
of the day, Mr. Abbott. I would suggest that you might explore this with the 
banks when they are before you. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On that point, Mr. 
Chairman, I recall that at that time in 1954, it was the Ontario Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers Association who appeared before the committee asking for 
the repeal of section 88, or its amendment, because of situations which 
confronted them whereby a producer of vegetables sold his produce to a 
canning concern, with no down payment on the vegetables, which later went 
bankrupt. The bank had a lien on the property and they were able to take the 
produce, even though it had not been manufactured, for which the producer had 
received no return. The producer had no recourse. 

You will also recall that a year or two ago Mr. Whelan attempted to cure 
this situation by an amendment to the Bankruptcy Act. I was wondering if Mr. 
Elderkin could tell us what is the position now. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We have an amendment to this act in subclause (5), if I 
remember rightly. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is on page 69 of the English text. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We will come to that in a minute. You remember, Mr. 
Cameron, that in that particular discussion the representatives, the secretary 
and general manager, of that producers’ association were not aware that section 
88 existed. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): According to my recollec- 
tion, I thought they were objecting to it. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but they were not aware of it at the time. No, they 
were looking for an amendment, not to section 88 but for some protection for the 
grower. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, you may be right. 
Then it was pointed out that section 88 was the place to do it. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Section 88 was the place and he was not aware that section 
88 existed, because I remember the minister pointing out to him that his 
growers, if they were members of his association, should have had this brought 
to their attention. 


We have no other amendments to clause 88. Mr. Chairman, did you want to 
speak on agency, on page 68? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I merely want to draw the attention of the Committee 
to the definition of agency which explains how the Bank of Canada’s offices, in 
various parts of the country, come into play as a place of registration, but you 
have covered that in some detail already. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The next change comes in subclause (5) (b) and this is the 
one to which you were referring, Mr. Chairman. This is the one that states: 
“claims not exceeding five thousand dollars in any one case for money owing by 
a manufacturer to a grower of perishable products of agriculture that are direct 
products of the soil, for such products grown by the grower on land owned or 
leased by him and delivered to the manufacturer during the said period of three 
months,” prior to the bankruptcy. This followed, as you know, from representa- 
tions which were made on behalf of the growers for cases such as the one which 
was discussed in 1954. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps for the record, at least, it might be stated at this 
time that this arose out of a private member’s bill which was presented by 
Eugene Whelan, M.P. for Essex South, which was referred by the government 
for study to the old Banking and Commerce Committee which existed before 
the rule changes. There were lengthy hearings and I think a number of us 
participated guite actively in these, including myself. As a result of these 
hearings the committee recommended to the house and the government that an 
amendment to appropriate legislation, carrying out the spirit of Mr. Whelan’s 
proposal, be carried out. I think it is to Mr. Whelan’s credit that the government 
adopted this suggestion and it has apparently been reflected in this amendment 
to the new bank legislation which is before us now. I have a feeling that Mr. 
Whelan may be with us later in our proceedings to amplify on his views on this 
subject. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Some persons may have asked why the amount of $5,000 
was chosen as the limit in this subclause. There was a study made at the time of 
the committee hearings on bankruptcies of this type and this would indicate 
that the preference was named which would protect the large majority of the 
producers. The ones that would probably fall outside of the $5,000 class would 
be corporation farms and that sort of thing which are considered to be 
sophisticated enough to look after themselves. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could have a word of explanation here. Is it 
intended that people whose claims would be, say, $6,000, would be able to 
recover the first $5,000? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: People whose claims are $5,001 would not fall completely 
out of this protection? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, they would get the $5,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you agree with that, Mr. Ryan? I am ai little 
concerned with the wording: ‘‘claims not exceeding five thousand dollars in any 
one case for money owing by a manufacturer’. Could that be interpreted to 
mean that those whose total claim was $5,001 might qualify. I am not trying to 
disagree with your interpretation, Mr. Elderkin; it is just a matter of— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I am simply putting forward the intent. 

Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, why are livestock not included in this. 
The CHAIRMAN: They are. 

Mr. Apptson: Are they? Under $5,000? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. That is the effect of the definition of subsection (x) on 
page 3. If you want to know what are the perishable products of agriculture 
you look at the definitions of the products of agriculture on page 3. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Products of the soil. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but there is subsection (2). 
Mr. ADDISON: Does it include livestock? 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us deal with one question at a time. If you would like 
to take Mr. Addison’s question before my own, feel free to do so. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that on the reading of the words 
there, I would have to agree with your interpretation that you are talking about 
claims not exceeding $5,000 in any one case. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I would suggest to Mr. Elderkin and the committee 
that we make a note of this and I invite Mr. Elderkin and Mr. Ryan to prepare 
an amendment. I am sure that this is not what was intended. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I agree. It certainly was never intended. 


Mr. FuLton: All he would have to do is put in his claim for $5,000, then, 
and that is the end of the surplus. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes there may be some surplus. 


Mr. Futton: I know, but the account may be for $6,050 and he puts in a 
claim for $5,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not disagree with your interpretation but since we 
deal with this every ten years, we would be in a very embarrassing position if 
the court ruled otherwise and we were importuned for a period of ten years for 
this amendment. I am not sure it is going to last that long. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We can certainly fix that up. I am sure that the intent is that 
the first $5,000 of any one claim should be payable. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think we should deal with Mr. Addison’s question first 
and then yourself, Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Apprson: Mr. Elderkin, does this section cover livestock as well? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not think perishable products of agriculture or direct 
products of the soil would. May I say this really came out of Mr. Whelan’s 
representations, which were originally entirely restricted to fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt, I was quite active in assisting Mr. 
Whelan in presenting his views to the committee and his original bill, if my 
memory does not fail me, was very wide. It covered forest products and 
fisheries and it appeared that the only real concern which led to Mr. Whelan’s 
presenting the bill came from producers of perishable products of the soil, fruit 
and vegetable farmers who produce crops for canners. And in an attempt to 
gain the support of the committee he indicated he would be prepared to 
abandon that portion of his draft bill which covered forest and sea products. 
Apparently none of the people linked with those two products came forward to 
join with the fruit and vegetable growers in their complaints. This is probably 
why this amendment is limited to direct products of the soil. I hope you do not 
mind my interrupting, but I happen to have extra knowledge of the proceed- 
ings. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Not at all. It was my understanding he finally decided that 
this is what he wanted. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is limited to those products that 
are enumerated in paragraph (x), subparagraph (i) on page 3. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ryan, would you care to comment? 
Mr. Ryan: I cannot comment at this stage, I did not hear the question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Addison’s original question was whether the 
definition which reads: “perishable products of agriculture that are direct 
products of the soil’? would cover livestock? 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I do not think they would. The words are 
attempting to tie it down to products of the soil and I do not think it could be 
said that livestock are products of the soil. 


The CHAIRMAN: If we have finished with your point, Mr. Addison, I will 
turn to Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Linp: I was wondering why the limit is $5,000 when it is not all 
corporate farmers that deliver merely $5,000 worth to canning plants in any one 
season; lots of them are delivering $10,000, $12,000 or $15,000 worth, in fact. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but this is limited to three months delivery. 


Mr. Linp: If you were delivering sugar beets, for instance, you are only 
going to deliver them over a six week period. So you are only limited to one 
$5,000, whereas if they were delivered over a six months period you could get 
two claims of $5,000 each. It is within three months of the bankruptcy. But why 
limit it to $5,000? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well admittedly this was chosen as a breaking figure. I think 
I should say at this time that this clause also presents a considerable amount of 
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difficulty from the point of view of bank credit. If you go too far on this it may 
result in the small processor having a very difficult time getting a bank loan at 
all. Even this will probably result in some of them having to resort to other 
types of security to get a bank loan, such as mortgages. I think you have to try 
for a balance in this particular provision so that you do not force the small 
processor out of the business. You can, if you make this too stiff. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My own view, Mr. Chairman, as I expressed at the time of 
the discussion on Mr. Whelan’s bill, is I am afraid this is exactly what it is going 
to do. This is going to mean a concentration of processing in the hands of the 
large processors. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, in fairness to the proponent of this amendment that 
we should try and limit our questions here to an understanding of what is 
intended in the legislation before us. I know that Mr. Whelan will want to 
appear before the committee to defend this amendment and perhaps even to 
offer other changes. We can have a wide-ranging discussion at that time. 


Mr. FuLTon: I have a technical question only in the matter of wording, and 
I hesitate to put it. The introductory portion of the subsection reads, ‘‘not- 
withstanding subsection 2 and notwithstanding that a notice of intention has 
been registered pursuant to this section by a person giving security upon 
property under this section—”, and so on. My understanding is that the notice 
of intention must be signed by the person giving the security but it is normally, 
if not invariably, registered by the bank taking the security and giving the 
loan. It is not registered by the person who gives the security. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They will not give the loan until it is registered. 
Mr. FULTON: Yes, but the bank registers it. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


Mr. FuLtTon: So, I am wondering if there should be a change in wording, 
just in case it creates difficulties. Perhaps it should be changed to “notwith- 
standing that a notice of intention signed by the person giving the security has 
been registered—’’. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, the “notwithstanding”, I think, makes it unimportant 
actually, because it does not make any difference whether it has or has not been 
registered, the section will take effect. 


Mr. FuLTON: Well, I raised it only as a technical point and I will not press 
it. 

Mr. RYAN: Mr. Chairman, there is a slight ambiguity in that sentence. You 
could perhaps read it “that a notice of intention by a person giving security.” A 
notice of intention that has been registered pursuant to this section and as 
described in it by a person, and it could perhaps be clarified to avoid the 
difficulty you are having with it. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: As we are going to have one amendment we might as well 
have two. 


Mr. RyAN: Before we proceed may I amplify on the words “perishable 
products of agriculture”. Referring to page 3, paragraph (x), some indication of 
what are direct products of the soil will be found in subparagraph (i): “grain, 
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hay, roots, vegetables, fruits, other crops and all other direct products of the 
soil”. The indirect products of the soil are honey, maple products, live stock, 
dairy products, eggs, and so on. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Christmas trees? 

Mr. RyAn: In some cases, I imagine. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Nursery trees? 

Mr. Ryan: They are a product of the soil. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: But it refers to the products of agriculture, which are 
defined. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but it says, ‘‘and all other direct products of the soil’, 
and I cannot conceive of anything more direct than a Christmas tree or a 
nursery tree being a product of the soil. 


The CHAIRMAN: Or, for that matter, a 100 year old fir tree. 


Mr. FuLtTon: No, it does not. It says, “perishable products of agriculture 
that are direct products of the soil’. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I draw the attention of the committee to page 4 on 
which there is a definition under (y), “products of the forest’, and also under 
(aa), ‘products of the sea, lakes and rivers”. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but they are not timber. With the greatest respect, 
Christmas trees are not timber. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We talked about Christmas trees on Tuesday, did we not? 
The fact that it was intended to bring in the trees? 


Mr. LAMBERT: It was a form of farming, a tree farm. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then the length of time it 
takes a crop to mature is no longer relevant. It is not confined to crops that can 
be cropped every year? A Christmas tree takes about, oh, probably ten years to 
grow, seven or eight anyway, depending on the species. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there further questions about the intent, meaning or 
method of operation of subclause (5)? If not, I would invite Mr. Elderkin to 
proceed. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is nothing new in clause 89. It is the same as in the 
previous act with the exception of bringing the hydrocarbon section in reference 
to security. 

There is no change in clause 90. Now we come to clause 91, which is the 
interest and charges section. This, as you know, is a completely new formula 
which provides for what is, in effect the average yields on short-term bonds for 
each Wednesday in the period, as a measurement for the interest rate which may 
be charged. It is also for eventually lifting the maximum rate of interest 
altogether. I think the Minister has explained this fairly fully in his first 
reading speech but, in effect, it means that the maximum interest rate will be 
set for every six months, until the time it is taken off altogether. It will be set 
at 1$ per cent over the yield on short-term government bonds, which are 
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defined as the ones maturing within three years. At the present time the latest 
published report would indicate that this would lift it up to 7 per cent when it 
came into effect on January 1, or any time after January 1, the first half year, 
or possibly, depending on what happens in October or November,—we do not 
have those figures now—it might even move to 73 per cent. 


Mr. AppIson: The latest figures we have are for June. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You round these figures to the even quarter, as the act 
provides, and at that time it was 5.25 per cent for three months. Actually, the 
5.11 per cent was in May. If you rounded that figure to the even quarter it 
would be 5 per cent flat. The September figure was 5.44 per cent which, 
rounded to the nearest quarter, would be 5.50 per cent. If that continued 
through October and November, it could produce a rate of 74 per cent in the 
first half year period of 1967. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Is this six month period flexible enough? In recent years 
there has been quite a rapid fluctuation in the yield of short-term government 
bonds. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it would be very difficult to make it a much shorter 
period. The announcement has to be made a month before the rate takes effect. 
It is on the three months ending in November, which governs the rate for the 
six months beginning in January, and the same with May. I think within the six 
months period the fluctuations are not so heavy but they can become very 
heavy inside of a year, without a doubt. If you had too many changes it would 
present great difficulty for both the banks and the borrowers. 

Subsection (2) simply says that where there is a discount on a loan the 
discount rate takes effect as you cannot revalue the discount. 

Subsection (5) was formerly subsection (2) and there is no change in that. 
Subsection (6) eliminates the interest rate maximum on certain types of loans, 
including real or immovable property and construction loans, which are some- 
times known as bridging loans, and on securities that are acquired directly from 
a corporation. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLeERMontT: Mr. Chairman, what is the rate referred to in subsection 
(6). Is it supply and demand, or what? 
(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: What would be the rate charged on loans under subsection 
(6)? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The market rate. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McLean is next and then Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): A contractor who takes a contract covering three 
years, how is he going to govern his expenses if this bank rate is going up and 
up? Could the bank, if he takes a definite contract over two or three years, 
guarantee him a definite rate over that period? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They could, Mr. McLean, but it was never intended, and it 
probably never would happen, that a bank would be lending on that type of 
security at all. This subsection (6) provision is to cover what in the trade are 
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known as “bridging loans.”’ That is, some American insurance companies doing 
business in Canada cannot loan except on a completed project. The result is 
that they have to find bridging loans until the project is completed. This might 
quite easily go for 18 months or two years, during which time they could work 
on a fixed contract basis. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): The banks could do that. 


Mr. Futton: As a matter of interest and technique, I notice that subsection 
(7) requires the Minister to publish the rate as calculated, but as a matter of 
technique will that be worked out by the Bank of Canada or by the Minister’s 
office? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It will be worked out by the Bank of Canada and it is 
intended that the Bank of Canada will publish that rate once this act comes into 
force. Now, the rate the Bank of Canada will publish will be the actual average 
rate; the rate that the Minister publishes will be the nearest quarter to that 
rate. 


Mr. Fuuton: I am sorry, but you have lost me. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The rate that the Bank of Canada will publish will be the 
average rate on short-term government bonds, but the bill provides that it shall 
be computed by the Minister to the nearest quarter rate. I will give you an 
example. The last rate for September was 5.44 per cent, and if this were the 
case the Minister would publish a rate of 5.50 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: If we may revert to subsection (4), I would like a 
clarification. This means that if a loan is made for a period of two years, the 
interest rate will be— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This is only a discount rate in subsection (4). 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, where a loan or advance referred to in subsection (2) 
is made by the bank in one interest period and is repayable in whole or in part 
in a later interest period, the maximum rate of discount the bank may charge is 
added in the initial period? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. In other words, the maximum rate of discount 
the bank may charge can carry over for the whole length of the loan. Actually 
it would be impossible to operate otherwise because the discount is made at the 
beginning of the loan at a certain rate. 


The CHAIRMAN: This provision would then not apply to demand loans? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It applies to any loan which is made on a discount basis. 
These are not very common; this practice seems to be on the way out with 
Canadian banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You mean the casual discount? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The casual discount is going out except possibly in certain 
types of personal loans. Loans are now mostly all on a demand basis and on an 
interest-bearing basis. You could not discount on a demand basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. That is what I thought. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The discount is for a fixed period. 
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The CHAIRMAN: So that if the loan was made on demand, even though the 
bank manager intimated to the customer that the customer would not be 
bothered particularly about the payment of the total amount for, say, two years, 
if the interest rate went up the bank could actually call the loan and negotiate a 
new one at the higher rate. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Also, if the rate went down, you see, if the customer had a 
demand loan from somebody, he could say he wanted to pay it off and get the 
new rate. If it was on that basis the bank could only charge the maximum rate, 
if it went down in the next half year—not on the discount but on a demand 
loan. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): They do not have to call it. They just notify you 
that the rate has gone up. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Or down. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Addison, then Mr. Lind and Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Appison: In clause 2, it says that “the bank shall not charge, on a loan 
or advance payable in Canada, any rate of interest or rate of discount exceeding 
the maximum rate prescribed by this section.”’ Does this cover consumer loans 
whereby a bank can charge you anywhere from— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, because that is not charged as interest. The service 
charge is covered by 93(3) in the negative, implied by 93(3). 


Mr. AppIson: I have a question mark beside that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to wait a while? 


Mr. Appison: This is an agreement I understand between the customer and 
the bank. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: But this is not an agreement on interest; it is an agreement 
as a service charge. 


Mr. AppIson: As a service charge. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. May I interject at this time that the minister an- 
nounced in his second reading speech that he was going to bring in an 
amendment which would go into clause 91 requiring the banks to state the 
percentage cost of consumer loans. 


Mr. Appison: And the amount of the charge. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: And the amount of the charge, and we are working on the 
amendment at the present time. 

It is rather intricate because it is a matter which has been under study by 
various provincial bodies. It is a matter which is certainly under study by the 
present joint committee on consumer credit. Just to show you how difficult 
something like this is, there are five accepted ways of calculating that particular 
charge. I think what we are going to have to do, and I have not consulted Mr. 
Ryan about this yet, is that we will have to provide that the minister may 
prescribe or will prescribe the method to be used. So long as it is uniform it 
does not make much difference. The variation can be quite substantial. 


Mr. AppIson: Section 91(2) will be amended in so far as what you are 
describing now. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it will probably be a new subclause at the end of 91. 


Mr. Linn: If the minister publishes a rate of 5.2 for a six months’ period, 
and for the next six months’ period he publishes a rate of 5.3 what will be the 
interest rate? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: But, Mr. Lind, the minister will not publish a rate, except on 
the even quarter. This is provided for in the act. 


Mr. Linp: Yes, but does he take the quarter above or does he go back 
down? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: He takes the nearest quarter. 

Mr. Linp: The nearest quarter. He will go down sometimes and sometimes 
up. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 

Mr. Linn: That is what I wanted to find out. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If you will look at the bottom of page 74— that is, at the end 
of 91(3), you will have to compliment Mr. Ryan on this. It says “calculated to 
the nearest one-quarter of one per cent or, if the result would be equidistant 
from two multiples of one-quarter of one per cent, to that multiple thereof that 
is the lower.” 


Mr. Apptson: Good for you! 


The CHAIRMAN: The committee extends its compliments to Mr. Ryan. Are 
you finished, Mr. Lind? 


Mr. LInpD: That is all I wanted to ask. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am concerned about the use of this so-called objective 
level of the market yield on short terms bonds of Canada, but this may be a 
little bit beyond your province. I was just wondering how objective that can 
be. As a matter of fact, I can conceive of deliberate action by the Bank of 
Canada at the instigation of the government to completely rig the market for a 
short-term gouge. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I thought you were going to say action on the part of the 
banks to rig the market. You could not very well rig the market on short-terms 
without having some influence on the whole structure so far as that goes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That would be the purpose. This is the effect of bringing the 
whole of the interest picture by fiscal policy under the control of the govern- 
ment and, in this way, there will be no such thing as a free market rate under 
these limited conditions. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It would depend entirely on who makes the market. The 
Bank of Canada is not the only person in the market by any means on the 
short-terms. As a matter of fact, the short-terms have a very active market, 
with many participants in it. It would take a considerable amount of rigging to 
do it. May I say, that the last time I checked, which was about a month and a 
half ago, there were 13 short-term securities in that field. The lowest I think 
there have been in a good many years was, I think, six, or maybe it was eight 
securities in that field. Now this takes a lot of manoeuvring. 
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Mr. FuLToN: Does short-term bonds inciude then what are called the 
treasury bills? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. treasury bills are not bonds under this definition. 
Treasury bills could be very volatile. This is a place where there could be a 
considerable effect, and there have been times when perhaps the Bank of 
Canada has taken quite a substantial interest in the treasury bill market, but 
this does not include treasury bills. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): That includes the discount? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but it was market price, though. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, I would like to ask you a question about the 
effect of clause 6 (a) on page 75. Am I right in saying that a bank, because of 
this and the previous sections to which I referred earlier in the afternoon, will 
now be able to take mortgage security on what might be called regular 
commercial loans? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the bank takes a mortgage as security on a regular 
commercial loan even while this maximum interest formula is in effect, it can 
charge any interest rate it wants. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. This is a rather cumbersome way of handling 
it on a commercial loan, particularly if it is a commercial loan that has a turn- 
over annually. It would be a very cumbersome way of handling the credit to take 
a mortgage because the cost of putting the mortgage on for six months or so and 
taking it off again would be a very expensive operation. I would say that it 
would be quite possible for a bank to require a certain part of a loan to be 
placed on a mortgage basis. Here you will have to have what is referred to as a 
“clean”? mortgage. In other words, the loan is on the security of real or 
immovable property only. There might be times, I would suggest where a bank 
might wish to split loans, part of it on an operating basis and part of it on a 
mortgage basis. 

May I also point out that this would not be anything new in lendings 
because the banks have always been able to do this where the borrower was a 
corporation by requiring the corporation to issue a debenture. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is covered by 6 (d). 
Mr. ELDERKIN: It is the same thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: That was what Mr. McLean was asking about earlier in the 
day. The only thing that this really does is to put the bank into a position to 
lend money on mortgage to people who were not able to borrow on mortgage 
from a bank before. Almost any corporation has the power to issue debentures 
or first mortgage bonds, and therefore the bank could always transact business 
and make loans on that basis, and it has either by direct purchase of the 
mortgage bonds or by lending on the security of the mortgage bonds, which 
they always had the power to do. I think one could say that, as a generality, the 
only thing that this does is to permit lending on mortgages to people, for the 
most part, unincorporated persons, which they could not afford except under 
the National Housing Act. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The rights to take mortgages as collateral or additional 
security remain unimpaired? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I was thinking there about the banks issuing 
debentures; the bank cannot loan on those debentures. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But can another bank loan on those debentures— 
its own debentures? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It cannot loan on its own debentures. If you take it in to 
another bank, they can loan on it. There is nothing to prohibit the bank lending 
on another bank’s debentures. 


Mr. CAMERON ((Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So really this thing 
could be contravened by an agreement between the banks. They could lend on 
each other’s debentures. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You mean one could take in the other’s washing? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume this would be covered by the section forbidding 
interbank agreements? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Oh yes, that is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. LAMBERT: My question has to do with 6 (a). It is my interpretation that 
this would allow the merchant builder—that is, shall we say, the subdivider 
who has a great number of houses due to go up on which there will be 
mortgages—to operate under this clause or this particular subclause? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If I interpret it correctly, I think it was the person who 
bought from him and the bank loaned to the person who bought from him, and 
took a mortgage from the ultimate owner of the property. This also includes an 
assignment of leases, as you know. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, if the average rate on short term bonds is 
below 43 per cent there is no more ceiling on the interest rate charged by the 
bank? 

(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Clermont; there is no interpretation. 


Mr. CLERMONT: That is all right. According to paragraph 9 if the average 
rate on short-term bonds is below 4% per cent there is no ceiling on interest 
rates charged by the bank? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right; the ceiling comes off. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but say within a year or two it goes over 44 per cent 
what happens then? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no provision for putting the ceiling back on again. 
Mr. CLERMONT: There is no provision to put it back? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 

Mr. CLERMonT: If it goes below once that is the end of the ceiling rate? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is the end of the ceiling rate, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Elderkin, can you tell 
me what is the advantage of doing it this way instead of taking it off 
immediately—or what is the disadvantage of taking it off immediately? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I can only say that the Minister felt it would be too much of 
a shock to do it all at one time under the present circumstances. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you do what the 
Minister did not do when I asked him this question,—explain the nature of this 
shock—or to whom it would occur? 


An hon. MEMBER: That is not quite fiscal, that is political. 


The CHAIRMAN: We must not let Mr. Elderkin assume all the burden; we 
have to save something for the Minister. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Subclause 10 of section 91 states that there will be a notice 
in the Canada Gazette when the section expires. Also there is a proposed 
amendment before you in subclause 9 to add, where it refers to section 92, to 
sections 112 and 151. Sections 112 and 151 are the penalty section for excessive 
charges and the return section. These sections expire at the same time as 
section 91. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I ask you a question about section 92? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: If a bank is going to be able to charge, in effect, any 
interest rate which seems to be advisable, based on the risk of the loan and its 
problems on the market and so on, what is the rationale of permitting it to 
charge something in addition to the discount which is the interest? In other 
words, why should not the interest charged incorporate the cost of handling the 
document? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Let me put it this way. When a bill of exchange is discounted 
there is a question of the discount to maturity and there is also the question of 
the collection charge. This is a very usual way of financing in certain industries, 

particularly in the cloak and suit trade where they do a great amount of 
financing on discounting of paper. What happens here is that the bank has to 
carry this and also has to do the collecting so this provision lays down a 
maximum charge which the bank may make when it is discounted at another 
branch, and another maximum charge when it is discounted at a branch of 
another bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would there be any difference in letting this be incorporat- 
ed in the discount? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, except that the discount is limited because it is a form 
of interest. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I am not making myself clear. Why could not the 
interest rate reflect the cost of collecting on the acceptance or the draft and not 
have a charge? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Because your interest rate may be at the maximum permit- 
ted for interest or discount, and on top of that there may be a collection charge. 


The CHAIRMAN: My question, I must say, referred more specifically to after 
the maximum rate expires. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If you look up section 92, subsection 9, you will find it 
expires when the interest rate comes off. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, will section 92 apply to cheques? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, they do not apply to cheques although I must say this is 
quite the usual tariff on collecting cheques. But this does not apply to cheques. 


Mr. CLERMONT: The rate seems to be familiar. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: This is quite the usual tariff on that. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Recently the banks increased their charges on 
collections on foreign bills and one thing and another. Is that covered by the 
Bank Act at all or are they free to do whatever they like in that area? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Are you thinking of, for instance, a foreign cheque? 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes sir, a foreign draft. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well normally this is not covered by the Bank Act but it is 
normally within the rates of exchange for that particular country which are 
published daily by the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well I noticed that the letters coming out were 
exactly the same although they were coming from different banks. Was that 
dictated by the Bank of Canada or the bankers association? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, it is not dictated by the Bank of Canada. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It might be from the Bankers Association? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The Bankers Association as such, I do not think, do any 
dictating. It is possible a couple of its officials got together. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you could go on to section 93. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In section 93 there is a change by an addition of subclause 
(2). As you are aware the government carries balances with the chartered 
banks for operating purposes. There are enormous clearing balances required 
with them, and the way it is operated at the present time is that the banks pay 
interest on all balances which total over $100 million. The Auditor General 
raised a question on this point and, at the request of the Department of Finance, 
subclause 2 was placed in here so there was clear authority for the government 
to carry non-interest bearing deposits. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, the minimum or maximum charges to be 
named by the bank is left to be decided by the bank and its customer? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Between the bank and its customer on service charges, yes. | 
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Mr. AppIson: May I ask the inspector, what is the purpose of this section in 
the bill? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Is that subclause 2? 
Mr. AppIson: Subsection 3, of section 93. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The history of this goes back a great many years. It was 
_ proposed by a member from Alberta, Mr. Coote, because he wanted to have a 
_ provision in the bill that the customer would have to expressly agree to any 
charge that was being made to him, and that the bank could not, on its own, 
without an express agreement, make a service charge. 


Mr. Appison: Is it unlawful, in this wording, for the banks to refuse to lend 
funds to an individual if he does not agree to a service charge? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no requirement anywhere in the act which says 
that the bank must lend money, or must accept a deposit. 


Mr. AppISON: I appreciate that; but is there any provision whereby, if the 
customer does not agree to a service charge, he will be refused the loan? 


| Mr. ELDERKIN: It comes down to the same thing, Mr. Addison, that the bank 
simply says that they refuse the loan, whatever the occasion is. They do not 
have to make loans. 


Mr. Appison: Is a person required to pay a service charge? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Only if he expressly agrees to it and has to sign a document 
to that effect. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suppose that if he does not agree to it he does not get his 
loan. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is quite probable. 


Mr. Appison: The purpose of this, I suppose, was to make up the difference 
in operating costs over the 6 per cent ceiling. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Not originally, because when this was put in—as a matter of 
fact, when this was put in the ceiling was 7 per cent—the purpose of this was to 
require that the banks get express agreement from the customer for such 
charges as overdraft charges, n.s.f. cheques, per item charges—all of these 
charges. This is what it originally referred to more than anything else. I do not 
think that the interest was involved in it at all when this particular subsection 
was put in. 


Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, we are talking about freezing interest rates 
completely after the figure is worked out, with no inhibitions in so far as the 
_amount of interest that can be charged the customer in order to obtain a loan. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: May I interject? There is an inhibition on the amount of 
interest. There are no inhibitions, if you will, on the additional service charges 


which may be made except that he must expressly agree to them. But he cannot 
be charged any interest over the maximum rate. 


Mr. ADDISON: Once the ceiling is off? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Once the ceiling is off, yes, surely. 


Mr. ADDISON: That is what Iam talking about. Once the ceiling is off— 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: I should say that once the ceiling is off, in all likelihood this 
would revert to its original intention which was to cover per item charges and 
such things as that. 


Mr. Appison: When did Mr. Coote bring this in? When did Mr. Coote move 
this amendment? Was it about 1934? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: When did Mr. Coote move this amendment? Do you 
remember? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, I do not recall; but it 
would be in the thirties. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it was the 1934 amendment. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have been seated since 
1935 so it must have been in 1934. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it was a 1934 amendment, if I remember correctly. I 
can get that information for you, Mr. Addison, if you wish. 


Mr. AppIsoN: Could I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry to 
take the Inspector’s time. Is there a schedule of fees or a schedule of service 
charges which is similar in each bank across the country? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, they differ quite substantially... Well, not very sub- 
stantially. You will find some slight differences in all the schedules for service 
charges on personal loans from one bank to another. 


Mr. ADDISON: Could these service charges for each individual bank be made 
available to the committee? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I suggest you could ask the banks for them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I might say this that there are representatives of the 
various chartered banks and the Bankers Association listening to our proceed- 
ings. I presume that they are taking great interest in the type of questions we 
are asking, and it may be helpful, in our questioning of them when they appear 
before us later, if they take note of questions of this type and consider having 
this type of information available, if for no other reason than it might involve 
some saving of time. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We may have forearmed 
them. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think what Mr. Addison is referring to are the personal 
loan plans. The personal loan plans are about the only place where the service 
charge is added on to the cost of the loan. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there not charges for cheques? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes; but I was thinking on the cost of loans. There are 
charges for n.s.f. cheques; there are per item charges for activity in an account, 
and such things. I think that probably what you are thinking about are the ones 
that are added to the cost of a loan. 


Mr. AppIson: I was thinking really of the schedule of charges, all the 
normal charges. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are many charges. 
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| The CHAIRMAN: Could I, perhaps, ask something again? In effect, therefore, 
while the interest rate ceiling is on, charges can be added by agreement, which 
would materially affect the cost of the loan? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. The personal loan plans run in total cost from 


9 to slightly over 11 per cent, depending on various things such as the term of 
the loan, and they vary between banks. This is the amendment to which I have 
referred, which will be presented to the committee before it rises, which will 
require the banks to state the true cost of the loan including interest and 
service charges. 


| This is the requirement which I think the Joint Committee on Consumer 
Credit is looking for. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next thing I want to ask is roughly what I asked under 
Section 92, and I perhaps should have asked it here. Once the interest rate is 
removed, what is the rationale for having service charges when perhaps these 
items could be incorporated in the cost of the loan through the interest rate? 


| Mr. ELDERKIN: There may be none on loans, but there will still be service 
charges on many other operations of the bank. 

The service charges on loans are only one type of service charges that is 
made by the banks. You have, as I said a few minutes ago, service charges on 
the activity in the account; you have service charges on nsf. cheques; and 
service charges on many items of that kind. If you wanted to bar service 
charges on a loan, there are again difficulties, perhaps, in the relating to loans, 
sut the banks would not have any particular reason for making a service charge 
ma loan if the interest rate was removed. But there would be many other 
dlaces where they would require service charges. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have just one further point— 


Mr. CLERMontT: Did Mr. Elderkin say that they may be required, or that they 
will do? He said there would be many other fields in which the banks will 
‘equire a service charge. Did you use the word “required” or “will make’? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I said where the bank may require service charges. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the authorization at the present time for the banks 
‘equiring minimum balances for borrowers? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are two. Let us start out by saying that there is no 
wohibition in legislation which would prevent them requiring minimum bal- 
inces. The minimum balance requirement is often not in connection with a loan 
it all. It is in connection with the cost of the operation of the account. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that not the same thing? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, because there may be no loan whatsoever. Some of the 
‘ery large corporations, with multiple branches, which do a very substantial 
hecking business, are very costly accounts to operate. In fact, probably the 
liggest corporations in Canada are the least remunerative when it comes to 
berating their current accounts, and the banks will often demand from them 
hat they keep a minimum balance. Instead of making a per item service charge 
ney will require a minimum balance on deposits. 

In effect, it would be extremely difficult to legislate anything which would 
rohibit minimum balances for the reason that they often have no relationship 
da loan of any kind whatsoever. 
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Mr. FULTON: You surely could make it illegal to require minimum balances 
where the account is created by a loan. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; not where the account was created by a loan, because 
the deposit account created by a loan may be a very expensive account to 
operate. 


Mr. FuLtTon: I am sure they get the cost out of it on the interest rate they 
charge. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They can, by charges, or they can—well, as long as they are 
within a maximum interest rate, no. There may be no loan whatsoever, and 
there may be occasions where there is a loan but where the account is a very 
expensive account to operate. You could do it two ways, perhaps. You could put 
service charges on that account, or you can put minimum balances on it. There 
are two ways that they could operate it; and for the most part, because of the 
administrative detail, both the bank and the borrower would probably prefer a 
minimum balance to having dozens and dozens of service charges to account for. 


The CHAIRMAN: Therefore, the reason the banks are able to insist on 
minimum balances now is simply that there is no prohibition in the existing 
legislation? | 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. There is no prohibition in the existing 
legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN: And there is none in the new legislation? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is none in the new legislation, no. One may assume, 
Mr. Chairman, if I might add to that again, that when the interest rate comes 
off, as far as the loan side of it is concerned there would be no advantage to: 
minimum balances. If it is an account which is purely an operating account 
then, without doubt, the bank would insist either on service charges or on 
minimum balances. 

I might just add something here of interest to the Committee, perhaps, that 
compensating balances, so-called, are regular methods of business in most of the 
American banks—the New York banks particularly. When one reads of a prime. 
rate of four and a half, or five, or five and a half in the New York bank lending, 
it does not mean that that is the effective rate at all, because the banks may 
require from one borrower a 10 per cent compensating balance, and from) 
another borrower a 20 per cent compensating balance, but the so-called prime 
rate may, perhaps, be four and a half for both of them. 


5 


The CHAIRMAN: That could be a form of competition. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It is a form of competition in the fact that they are offering 
a so-called prime rate to competitors, perhaps. 


Mr. Lrinp: I have two questions. First, on the minimum balance, what is the 
usual rate of interest charged by the banks at the present time? Is it six pel 
cent, or is it one per cent? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Are you speaking on the loan side? 
Mr. LIND: Yes. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think that practically all commercial loans now are six pe 
cent. 
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Mr. Linp: Do you still pay six per cent on the minimum balance that you 
‘must retain in your account? 


__ Mr. ELDERKIN: You do not pay anything on it. The minimum balance is a 
deposit, and the deposit gets no interest. 


Mr. LinpD: Yes, it is a deposit with no interest; but does the borrower pay a 
charge? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Oh, he pays interest. 
Mr. Linp: What is the rate? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If you had a 10 per cent minimum balance at a six per cent 
‘maximum loan rate you would get a 6.6 per cent effective rate. If you had a 20 
“per cent minimum balance you would get a 7.5 per cent effective rate. 


! Mr. Linp: My second question is: Do the banks use this for making cheques 
negotiable at par across Canada, or is it a method similar to this? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes; this probably was one of the factors in par clearing. 
The banks can correct me on this, but I am afraid that the original intent of par 
clearing, or the condition under which you get par clearing, has been violated 
long ago. Par clearing seems to have gone more from the point of prestige than 
‘from the point of view of how valuable the account is. Some of the people who 
have par clearing privileges today would, if they were not required to maintain 
a minimum balance, operate at a loss to the bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can interrupt our questioning here for a 
‘moment to discuss our procedure. 


If we are to sit tonight, this would be the time to decide so that notices can 
| be sent out. 


I would recommend to the Committee that we consider it. I think we are 


making pretty good progress. We have gone over some of the most complex 
sections, if Iam not mistaken. 


Then, of course, next week we contemplated beginning with Mr. Rasminsky 
‘and the Bank of Canada legislation. 


An alternative might be to sit tomorrow morning for an hour, before the 
‘sitting of the house. But I would suggest to the Committee that we attempt to 
‘Meet this evening to complete the explanatory stage of this legislation, and then 
‘we would be ready next week for our study of the Bank of Canada in a 
preliminary way. 

Can I have comments? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Do you think we can finish it by tonight? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think, Mr. Lambert, that there is relatively little that 
requires any discussion in the balance. 


Mr. THomMpPpson: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if we are going to sit 


tonight we might adjourn at the present time to enable some of us to be back 
here. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would recommend that the Committee consider meeting 
tonight. I am not urging the Committee to meet tomorrow, but if we do not I 
‘would recommend that we consider meeting tonight, and perhaps adjourn right 
now. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I will move that we meet tonight at 8 
o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Adjourning at the present time? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we agreed? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I have an obligation to bring to the attention of the 
Committee this paragraph in the Seventh Report of the Standing Committee 
on Public Accounts, which arises out of consideration of some comments in the 
Auditor General’s report for the fiscal years ending March 31, 1964 and 1965. It 
fits into the area we have just been discussing and, therefore, I will read it. The 
heading is indirect compensation to chartered banks: 


In its Fourth Report 1963 and Sixth Report 1964 the Committee 
advised the House that the arrangement existing between the chartered 
banks and the Government of Canada constitutes indirect compensation 
to the chartered banks and that this may be construed as being contrary 
to the intent of section 93(1) of the Bank Act. 

The Committee again reiterates its belief that if the banks are 
to be compensated for services provided to the Crown, consideration 
should be given to the most equitable manner in which this may be done, 
with statutory sanction being given by means of an appropriate amend- 
ment to the Bank Act. 

The Committee has noted that notwithstanding this recommenda- 
tion, Bill C-222, An Act respecting Banks and Banking, given first 
reading on July 7, 1966, includes a provision under sub-clause (2) of. 
clause 93 designed to permit the continuation of the practice of com- 
pensating the banks indirectly for services provided to the Crown by 
keeping non-interest bearing funds (currently an aggregate of $100 
million) on deposit with them. 

In the opinion of the Committee the proposed amendment does not 
meet the recommendation of the Committee and it requests the Depart- 
ment of Finance to provide to the Committee an explanation as to why it 
considers that an amount of $100 million should be left on deposit 
with the chartered banks free of interest, and why, if it considers that 
the chartered banks should be compensated for the service provided 
by them to the Government, it has not recommended that subsection 
(1) of section 93 of the Bank Act be amended to permit this, and also 
what other means of compensating the banks for services rendered were 
considered and the reasons why they are being discarded. 


Since this is a direct comment on the matter we have been discussing 
today, I think it would be appropriate if I asked Mr.— 
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Mr. McLEANn (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I am on the Public Accounts 
Committee, and I would like to say a word on this. 

This $100 million may not be a $100 million on deposit. The Dominion of 
Canada issues cheques all over the place, and there are a lot of cheques 
outstanding and if they were all cashed at once the $100 million would 
disappear. I know that some companies do that. In fact, Canada Packers do that. 
They show a credit balance of so much in the bank, and on the other side they | 
show outstanding cheques; and if they were doing it according to our banking, 
they would show a debit balance; but if the cheques do not come in, then they 
have a credit balance there. 


I think it might be a disservice to the government to say not to have this, 
and to pay the banks, because if they went according to ordinary banking—the 
way we keep the books on debit and credit entry—a company, or the country, 
would show that they had a credit balance. The banks would have a credit 
balance of $100 million and perhaps they should not have a credit balance there 
at all; because if they wanted to cover all their cheques, they might have to 
have $200 million there, or $300 million. I think we might be doing a disservice 
if we said “Do not do that.” I know of some companies who do that. They say: 
“We will keep a credit balance in the bank of $80,000 or $100,000.” But against 
that, they may have cheques outstanding for $150,000. Until those cheques come 
in, and it may be 5, 6 or 7 days that the cheques are outstanding, they are going 
to have that credit in the bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Dr. McLean, for this comment. All I 
really had in mind, at the moment was to get some comment from Mr. Elderkin 
with respect to this provision of the new Bank Act being in the form it is, in the 
light of these comments in the Public Accounts Committee’s most recent report. 
I thought we could bear this topic in mind when we come to our more detailed 
discussion on the merits of each part of the legislation. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Subsection (2) was put in at the suggestion of the Depart- 
ment of Finance to cover the fact that they were at liberty to make any 
arrangements which they saw fit for this purpose. 

I might just add a sentence or two to what Dr. McLean has said. If you 
understand the way in which the Government of Canada keeps it’s books, the 
$100 million is as it appears on the books of the government and is not the 
amount that is held by the banks. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. McLean said that if all the cheques were cashed at once 
the amount might be greater than the $100 million. I hope the government do 
not issue cheques which they do not have the funds to cover. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Clermont, there is often much more on deposit with the 
banks than the $100 million, but everything over $100 million receives interest. 


Mr. CLermont: I would agree that if they issue cheques, say, for $100 
million and they were all cashed within two or three days there would be no 
balance. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There might be a balance, because there is more money on 
deposit than the $100 million. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the arrangement that up to $100 million can remain on 
deposit without interest being paid? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Up to $100 million, but not necessarily $100 million. The 
sum might drop below that amount, but up to $100 million it does not draw 
interest. May I repeat that it is according to the books of the government, not 
according to the books of the banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, there is another thing. The banking system is 
carrying, from the point of cashing the cheque to the time when it reaches the 
account, where the cheque is to be charged, millions and millions of cheques of 
the Crown. As a matter of fact, as of today the government issued the salary 
cheques on October 27, dated October 31, yet no bank will turn them down. But 
that cheque cannot be put into the account prior to October 31. 

This is a practice, and frankly I am not at all impressed by the comment of 
the Public Accounts Committee. Iam not worried about it one bit. 


The CHAIRMAN: I thought it would be useful if we explored the situation at 
least in a preliminary way at this time. 


Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering about this gentleman 
sitting here. It is not normal, I suppose, to ask people to identify themselves, 
but it is unusual for one observer to sit behind two witnesses and I was 
wondering if he would identify himself. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I will answer that for 
you, if you wish. We are following a precedent that was established during the 
last hearing of the Bank Act, in which not only my party, but other parties, had 
with them economic advisers, if you like, to give advice as the hearings go 
along. I may tell you that in the last occasion, the Chairman, the present 
Senator David Croll, suggested that my adviser should sit with me by the table, 
and he did sit alongside me. There is nothing mysterious about this. 


Mr. AppiIson: I just wanted to clarify the situation, because I was curious, | 


and other members were also curious. 


The CHAIRMAN: You know a lot more about banking now therefore he can } 


stay behind you? Is that the idea? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am always ready to 


learn. I might say that at one of the hearings in the last day or two one of the _ 


bank officials was sitting directly behind me. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Addison has made a point, which may be useful 
as far as our further proceedings are concerned. I think, to keep things orderly, 
we should ask that people who are just spectators, who have a watching brief 


should remain in the general area for spectators, with the press being at the press — 


table, and that the seats surrounding the tables occupied by the Committee 


should be used by the advisers of the members of the Committee as well as « 
those testifying and those who are there to advise the witnesses. Otherwise, | 


there could be some confusion and I think Mr. Addison in that sense, he made 
a useful point. 


If there are no further questions about clause 93 perhaps we can move on. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Clause 94 refers to unclaimed deposits and other unclaimed | 
balances. There is a minor amendment in paragraph (b), which is only for | 
clarification purposes. It does not change the intent or practice of the present | 
time. That is, it specifically excludes a dividend cheque of the bank from being | 
an unclaimed balance. 
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In referring to clause 94, I mentioned before that the Bank of Canada Act 
will be up for amendment, whereby balances under $25, as compared with 
under $10 at the present time, will be prescribed after 30 years if they are 
unclaimed. 

Clause 96 has a change in subsection (4). This subsection has been 
amended to provide that a process in the nature of a seizure shall be effective 
only as regards to the branch at which it is served. There was some doubt about 
that before, whether it meant the whole bank or not. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I have a short question. I know I could get the answer from 
Bill No. C-222, but there is no question of the age for a depositor. I know that 
in some quarters of the public they think a depositor should be 16, 18 or 21 
years of age. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is nothing in the act. They may accept a deposit from 
a minor. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Section 97 has been somewhat redrafted. There is, in the 
present act, a limitation of $2,000 on transmission of a debt Owing by reason of 
a deposit, because of death, which a bank might do without any evidence other 
than that which was in their possession. This no longer seems appropriate. The 
limitation of the amount once appeared also in the present section 95, which 
was eliminated in 1954. 

The amendment should facilitate prompt dealing with credit balances of 
deceased depositors, and it seems desirable that it should apply whatever the 
amount of the deposit. 

The changes in language are designed to make this section more effective 
and to make it applicable in respect of intestate successions in the province of 
Quebec. This was made with the help of counsel from the province of Quebec. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If I may, with my apologies, go back to clause 96, on the 
question of trusts, in your experience, Mr. Elderkin, have you run into any 
difficulties arising out of a clash between this section and sections in the British 
Columbia Mechanics Lien Act—and I believe there are also some recent cases 
here in Ontario—where there are actual trusts imposed on moneys in the hands 
of contractors who have been paid by the owner of a property going up, the 
trust being imposed on the moneys in favour of wage earners and lien holders? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes; the banks have had some rather unfortunate experi- 
ences of this where, having collected money on account of a loan they found out 
they had to refund it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Particularly, for instance, where the bank held a general 
assignment of mortgage funds from the contractor, and yet here this mechanics 
lien act coming in and superimposing a trust on it. 


Has any thought been given to finding out where there might be some 
means of working this out? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There have been some cases that I know of in banking 
circles, where the banks went even farther than what you mention, and the 
banks actually have paid off part of a loan and had to refund it to the trustee, 
because of the provincial mechanics liens acts. There is no attempt in here to 
override the provincial acts in that respect. 
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You may get some rather interesting evidence on this when you have the 
banks in front of you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to revert to this amendment that you referred 
to. Inasmuch as we have a relatively small number of banks, though a large 
number of branches, what is the intent behind ensuring that the writ or other 
process will only bind property at the branch at which it is served? Will that 
not be a disservice to the public? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If it were on the bank as a whole presumably you would 
have to serve it at every branch of the bank in Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why not service at the head office? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, apparently not. The head office is a branch, in the 
definition of the act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could this not work to the disadvantage of a member of 
the public in a law suit, who would have to run around serving these documents 
on perhaps several dozen branches? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There might be several dozen branches of different banks as — 


far as that is concerned, but the object here, is frankly, to relieve the bank of 
the responsibility from having to serve, or answer a service, for every branch in 
Canada, which they would otherwise have to do. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can proceed. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In clause 97, I have explained the reason for the changes, 
and you have an amendment in those which have been filed with you. It is 
exactly the same, and for the same purpose as an amendment which you had on 


clause 51(1). The wording is the same, and it simply follows through that the © 


bank may satisfy itself that the transmission is all right. 
Mr. LAMBERT: I think there is a related problem. In the nature of some of 


the savings accounts—and this may apply to some of the current accounts | 
—where the customer of the bank signs a joint and several account form, there | 


is the question of whether the surviving joint customer is entitled to draw upon 
the funds—whether, where you are joint owners, just as under a joint title for 


property, it passes on automatic transmission by death, and there is no division 


as there would be if you each have an undivided half interest in property. 
There is a distinction between a joint ownership and a joint tenancy account. I 
have noticed that some of the banks operate on different principles in regard to 
this, in that you have to examine the nature of the account before you can tell a 
client what is going to happen to the money which is in his savings account. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What do you mean by 
‘the nature of the account’? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Some of them operate more on the basis of tenants in 
common, where each person is entitled to a half of the account; whereas under 
a joint account, or a joint tenancy, on death the survivor is entitled to the 
whole. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think, perhaps, we are getting into a particular point. I can 
only answer it in this way, that normally if there is an account in which there is 


joint ownership either one or the other may sign; and that account will be tied. 


up on the death. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Well, this is something maybe we can get at with the banks, 
because I know it certainly does create problems, because some bank manager 
says that he will allow the widow to draw $500 or $800, and then it turns out 
that she was entitled to the whole lot. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think there is a certain amount of that, anyway, under 
section 97 in which the banks have some option in allowing some withdrawals; 
but this does not remove it out of the estate. 


My friend, Mr. Ryan, can better explain this. 
Mr. Ryan: I am afraid you are away over my head, too. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I know that there are different cases of this. As a matter of 
fact I think in some cases, if not all, these come under the estate laws of the 
province. 


However, I think I would rather leave that to somebody who is more 
competent to answer it thanI am. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps, Mr. Ryan, you might look into that, and report 
back to us later. 

Would you proceed please, Mr. Elderkin. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: In section 99, which deals with amalgamation, there is 
nothing new at all. 

In section 100, which also deals with amalgamation, there are some 
changes in wording, but actually no change in meaning at all. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, before we go too far with this what if some 
foreign-controlled bank would like to buy into one of our Canadian banks? 
What percentage can they buy now? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Ten per cent. 


l Mr. Linp: They can only buy ten? What restriction do we put on foreign 
_ banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no restriction up to the ten per cent. Do you mean 
' to buy shares? 


Mr. LIND: To loan ina country. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No foreign banks carry on business in our country; they 
/ Cannot, under their own name. You will see in a later section, that no bank 
_ May carry on business in the name of a bank except if authorized by parliament 
to do so. 


Mr. Linn: I thought there was one carrying on business now. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; you have a bank which is wholly-owned by foreign 
interests, but that occurred under the present Bank Act. 


Mr. Linp: Can we limit them at all. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: In what? 
Mr. Linp: In how much they can loan out. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In effect, yes. If we want to go back to section 75(2) (g) 
there is a limitation on the amount of their liabilities, which also limits the 


amount of their loans and other assets, as related to their authorized capital. 
2729416} 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a question on 
this. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In light of what you told 
us this afternoon, Mr. Elderkin, would it be possible for a group of non- 
Canadians to establish an institution which would refrain from using the words, 
“bank,” “banking,” or “bankers” to carry on all the functions that are outlined 
as within the powers of chartered banks. Is there any way they could be stopped? 


‘Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, most of the functions; maybe some of the ancillary 
functions, they would not. You have a situation like that at the present time—in 
fact, you have two, or more than two—but you have one which I could possibly 
call to your attention, and that is the Crédit Suisse. The Crédit Suisse never did 
have the name bank in their title even in Switzerland so they operate under a 
charter here of the Crédit Suisse, which is a provincial charter. In effect, they 
use the same name, but they do not take deposits here to any extent. Most of 
their money is derived from their parent bank in Switzerland. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But there would be noth- 
ing to prevent them from taking deposits here. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No; there is nothing to prevent them in their provincial 
charter. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is not prohibited. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: It permits them to do so, Let us put it that way. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It permits them to do so. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Elderkin said that a non-resident could 
not hold more than 10 per cent of a bank’s holdings— 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: I am sorry, Mr. Clermont. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Elderkin, you mentioned in reply to a question posed 
by Mr. Lind that non-residents could not hold more than 10 per cent. Is this one 
shareholder or an associated group of shareholders? Because at section 53, ] 
think, you mentioned “not exceeding 25 per cent”. 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; the total foreign interests in a Canadian bank—wher 
this section comes in—cannot exceed 25 per cent. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The total individual interest, whether resident or non-resi, 
dent, cannot exceed 10 per cent. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but a group of non-resident shareholders could hol: 
up to 25 per cent of the shares in a Canadian bank, then? 
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(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: We have some banks which have very close to 25 per cent 
foreign ownership now. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. McLean actually was next. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): With reference to foreign ownership: with banks 
today it is not a question of ownership; it is the question of management, as I 
see it. If a foreign bank came in here and organized and sold their stock in 
Canada they could own enough stock to give them management, as far as I can 
see, 


Mr, ELDERKIN: That 10 per cent? 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Yes, 10 per cent. But you say that the foreign 
bank is limited to 25 per cent. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Total foreign ownership. 
Mr. McLEan (Charlotte): Total foreign ownership? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. Individual ownership is 10 per cent. 


Mr. McLEan (Charlotte): I know; but they could easily arrange 25 per cent 
which would give them absolute control of any bank they wanted to establish 
here. Therefore I cannot see any reason why foreign banks could not come in 
here; and I do not see any reason why you should restrict them. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In the first place they would have to get a charter. 


Mr, McLEAN (Charlotte): Well, yes, they would have to get a charter; but 
if they were going to sell their stock in Canada they could get a charter. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; not unless Parliament saw fit to do it. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They could get a charter. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Not unless Parliament sees fit to give it to them. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Well, I do not see that. If it is under these rules, I 
do not see why they could not get a charter. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If Parliament gives it to them. 


The CHAIRMAN: No one has any guarantee that Parliament will approve of 
the application. I presume that is your point, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 


Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if I could ask the Inspector 
this question. The former Minister of Finance suggested that one of our 
Canadian chartered banks was in danger of falling under foreign control. I was 
wondering if he would care to identify that bank? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not know which one it was. 


The CHairMAN: Mr. Elderkin, is there anything in this act, or in the 
existing law, governing management contracts? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; this is entirely up to the shareholders. There is no 
Permission in this act either for stock option? 


The CHAIRMAN: When I say “management contract” I am referring to a 
contract whereby a chartered bank, with less than 25 per cent foreign owner- 
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ship, might sign a contract with a foreign bank so that that bank could provide 
the senior management personnel. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I suppose so, if the shareholders voted to that effect, but it 
would have to be in the shareholders’ bylaw. 


The CHAIRMAN: This type of thing is not covered at all. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; because the management is entirely within the powers 
of the shareholders. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The shareholders are only interested in divi- 
dends. 


The CHAIRMAN: Where were we? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think we had finished with 100, and we are moving on to 
101. There is an amendment proposed to subsection (4), which has been placed 
before you. 

The present subsection refers to voting on amalgamation proposals, and as 
it is written now it requires the votes of two-thirds of the subscribed capital 
stock of the bank. Now, in view of the restriction on voting included in clauses 
52 to 57 it may be very difficult to obtain this number of votes. Incidentally 
there are many safeguards on amalgamations: the agreement cannot be submit- 
ted to shareholders unless it is approved by the Minister of Finance; the 
agreement cannot be ratified unless it is approved by the Governor in Council, 
even after the shareholders vote, and in view of the many difficulties that 
apparently surround this vote, we are suggesting that this be changed to a 
resolution carried by not less than two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
shareholders present in person or represented by proxy at the meeting. I might 
point out that the Canada Corporations Act requires only a majority vote of the 
shareholders present at the meeting. We are suggesting here two-thirds of the 
shareholders present at the meeting. 


Mr, LAMBERT: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very sensible amend- 
ment because the act presently provides for veto by absence, which is quite 
wrong and never appears in any articles or memoranda of association. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Veto by absence, Mr. Lambert or veto by shareholders who — 
were not able to vote, but who have not votes because of other provisions in 
the act. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): I do not think it makes any difference whether it 
is two-thirds or one-half. If they are making a fast buck they will vote. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but a great number of people do not bother sending in 
their proxies, you know. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: This proportion of two-thirds, has this existed for a long 
time? For amalgamation of banks? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The two-thirds of the total shares outstanding yes, and this 


has existed for some time. But the primary reason for the change is because of © 
the fact that we are creating in clauses 52 to 57 of this bill a possible substantial | 
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number of shareholders who have not the right to vote, so it is not practical to 
relate this anymore to the total number of shares outstanding. That is the only 
change there, and there is no change in section 102. 

Now we come to section 103 and this and the following have to do with 
returns made to the Minister; the only changes are in one or two cases where 
we have changed the period in which the return is to be made, 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. It 
seems there was a failure in Detroit recently and some Canadian banks were 
involved. It was quite substantial. How did they get that way? I would like to 
know how they can go down to the United States and lose money of depositors 
up here in Canada? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In the first place, the money that is down there may not be 
entirely from depositors in Canada because they also have deposits from the 
United States—in fact, substantial ones. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Well, how substantial? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In United States dollars, very substantial amounts—some of 
them. I cannot distinguish them to you tonight because I do not have the 
statistics in front of me, but they receive deposits from residents of the United 
States. They receive deposits from residents of other countries as well. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The banks in Canada also receive deposits in 
United States dollars? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This is what I was referring to. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): They receive them here in Canada and they have 
them on deposit here in Canada. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Sometimes here and sometimes in N ew York. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Of course, you do not know whether they 
transfer them down there or not. But if they are transferring them down to 
Detroit and losing them, well— 


Mr. ELDERKiIN: I am not sure of the case you are speaking of and what the 
loss was? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think he is referring to the failure of the public bank in 
Detroit. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I was not aware that the Canadian banks had lost any 
money in that. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They may not have lost but they apparently are 
going to lose it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you referring to deposits or loans to this bank? 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Loans down there. 

The CHAIRMAN: Loans made by Canadian banks? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): What about Pioneer Trust Company? 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. Coming from the city of Windsor I have 
Some access to the Detroit media. We have to distinguish between two things: 
the failure of the public bank, which was— 
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Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): No, no, this was not a public bank. 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, you are talking about Pioneer Finance. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well it was Pioneer something. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are two but they are not connected. 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): I did not say they were connected. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well are you talking about the public bank or Pioneer 
Finance? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I am talking about the Canadian banks losing 
money down there to a trust company, Pioneer Finance. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Pioneer Finance was a finance company which 
began its activities by dealing mainly in mobile home contracts and got into 
trouble when it tried to deal in contracts for what they call shell homes. I think 
there are some discussions going on in the United States now for the possible 
take-over of Pioneer Finance by General Acceptance. This may be familiar to 
you. 


Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): But what are we doing down there? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know. Are we there? Do your returns, Mr. 
Elderkin, show loans by Canadian banks to Pioneer Finance? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I cannot tell you that offhand. I would have to look it up. 
But just as a generality, Canadian banks lend money all over the world. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): I know they do but this is a particular instance. 
Are you familiar with it? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I do not know what the present status of it is. I know 
about Pioneer Finance. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Do you examine these loans that go the United 
States? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the best thing to do would be to ask Mr. Elderkin to 
inform himself. I am sure he will be with us for some weeks to come—and I do | 
not mean necessarily as a technical witness. My comments are a sign of the high | 
regard in which we hold you, of course. He would be able to report back to us | 
on this matter because while I think Mr. McLean has raised a very interesting 
line of inquiry, the first step is to gain the information, and then all of us will 
be in a better position to deal with it. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Are our chartered banks chartered in Canada or 
are we chartered all over the world. Are we given a charter for all over the | 
world? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The Act provides that the banks may open branches and do 
business in any country in the world? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): And may the banks lend anywhere? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: They may lend anywhere. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They can take our money and lend it anywhere? 
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Mr, ELDERKIN: Not necessarily your money; it is money they may collect 
from that country. 


_ Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But I am saying if they collect the money in 
Canada can they lend it all over the world? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They could lend it all over but normally they try to balance 
their positions in other countries. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Does the Inspector of Banks having anything to 
do with that. Does he say, you are getting too damn much abroad? Or does he 
say you should keep so much in Canada? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I never use that language. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You let them go. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand sir, that you do after reviewing the various 


returns take it as part of your responsibility to discuss with the banks situations 
where they appear to be over-loaned? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you could inform yourself on this particular 
situation and at an appropriate time during our proceedings we will ask you to 


return and go into this matter more fully. Would that be satisfactory, Mr. 
McLean? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I just want to know what is going on in the 
world, 


The CHAIRMAN: Well that is why I want Mr. Elderkin to get the informa- 
tion so we can pursue this matter. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I want to know what our Canadian banks are 
_ doing. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are going to have a wonderful opportunity to question 
directly about this, collectively and individually. I do not know if the term 
“collective” should be used in this atmosphere but we will have some oppor- 
tunity to pursue this. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The question might be addressed to the banks anyway. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In section 103(2) it says, “Where a bank carried on the 
business of banking...” 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well this is where it carried on the business of banking in a 
' Separate corporation outside of Canada. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, yes, I know but the business of banking. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right, and of the banks, two banks have subsidiaries 
in the United States and two have subsidiaries in France, both of which are 
fully licenced to carry on the business of banking. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Do they take Canadian money over to France? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No, they deal entirely in French francs. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Altogether in francs. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I would not say that some Canadian money has not gone 
over there at some time, but the balance sheet is entirely in francs. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): That may be, but they can convert it into francs. 
But are they taking Canadian money over there and converting it into francs? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it has been a long time since much Canadian money 
went to France for conversion to French francs. 


The CHAIRMAN: I myself would be interested in going into this phase of the 
operation of the banks, but we seem to be straying a bit afield from our decision 
as to how we are to proceed at this stage, which is to get an explanation of the 
text and the intent behind it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr, Chairman, I raised that again because I am not 
convinced of what he has described as the business of banking within the 
statute. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not referring to your comment, because you are 
commenting on the text. Perhaps we can also pursue that later in even further 
detail. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If I can move on, I think we are up as far as 109. 


Mr. Apprson: May I ask the Inspector a very short question. Your counter- 
part in the United States would be the Federal Reserve Board? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; I think the closest to my counterpart in the United 
States is the comptroller of currency, Mr. James Saxon. 


Mr. AppISON: Have you had correspondence with him in connection with 
Canadian banking operations in the United States vis-a-vis the position of the 
Canadian government with regard to the Mercantile Bank? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I have had no correspondence with him at all. 
The CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed, Mr. Elderkin? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We are at section 109. The change here is in subclause 3. It is 
proposed here that deposits of under ten dollars each unclaimed for a period of 
nine years would not have to be reported in the return, although the usual 


notices will be sent to depositors at the end of two years and five years as | 


required by section 111. This proposal would eliminate reporting of 50 per cent 
of the unclaimed balances that fall in this category, and would greatly reduce 
the amount of work involved and the cost of publishing that list in the Canada 
Gazette, which has come up to a rather serious figure of around $15,000 now per 
annum. The balances which it is proposed to eliminate will be turned over to 
the Bank of Canada if unclaimed after ten years just the same way. If this is 
only a matter of administration, it becomes a huge problem. If you have seen 
the Canada Gazette, it is getting to be about one inch thick. More than half of 
these balances are under ten dollars and some of them are under one dollar. 

It is also proposed to eliminate the reporting of unclaimed bank dividends 
which were formerly covered in section 111, as these are not in the classifica- 
tion of unclaimed deposits. 

Section 110 (3) is exactly the same as 109(3) but deals with a different 
type of unclaimed account. 


We have no further changes of any importance until we come to section 
115. There is a small change here. 


———— 
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Mr. AppIson: In section 112, in the interpretation of this section, it says: 
...the bank has, during that calendar year, charged in respect of any 
loan or advance payable in Canada any rate of interest or discount 
exceeding the rate authorized by this Act. 


Does that mean six percent simple interest per annum? How do you 
explain higher charges? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Because they are added as service charges and not as 
interest. This goes back to section 91 which states what charges of interest may 
be made. 


Mr. Appison: In other words, is it correct that each bank is charging six 
per cent per annum or less on their loans? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right, as interest, yes. 
Mr. ADDISON: As interest? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is one of the ones that will be dropped in the event the 
ceiling comes off. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This is one section, this 112 and I think 151, that drop when 
the ceiling comes off. In section 115 there is a very minor change in (a). It used 
to be, “the name of each shareholder who holds shares of the capital stock of 
the bank having a par value of $5,000.” Now we say, “of more than five 
thousand dollars”, just simply to tie in with other sections. It is editorial, really. 

There is nothing of importance until you get to clause 117, which is new. 
This is to authorize the Bank of Canada to receive certain information, but not 
information with respect to the accounts of affairs of any particular person. The 
reason for this is that the Bank of Canada at the present time has no authority 


| to receive information from individual banks. The banks do furnish this on a 


voluntary basis on request, but it appeared advisable, both from the point of 
view of the banks to give them the authority to furnish the information and 
from the point of view of the Bank of Canada, the authority to get it, and put in 
this special provision. But it is restricted to general information and not in 
respect of the affairs of any particular person. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this comes in here or not. 
At what point does the bank report to the Minister of National Revenue on the 
interest earned on special or individual accounts? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it is $100. 

Mr. Linn: Interest. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is interest earned on a deposit. I am not too positive 
about this, and perhaps you can ask the bank later; but I think it is $100 or over 
they have to report. 


Mr. Linp: Is there any limit to the number of accounts an individual can 
open? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, an individual could go around opening accounts all 
_ over the place in several branches. 


Mr. Linp: In various banks. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, in various banks, and there is no way of putting them 
together unless you go down to a very much lower reporting basis. I am not 
sure whether this is in effect yet, or whether it is just being talked about, but 
National Revenue may ask the banks to report down to a much lower level. 

The Americans are asked to report down to $10 and this is simply a terrific 
job which the American Inland Revenue or National Revenue admits they 
cannot check. They just do a test. There are a couple of data processing 
operations, one in the east and one in the west, and they just run a test on this 
and they pick out perhaps many thousands of accounts out of the millions of 
accounts that they have. They cannot possibly do the whole process; it is almost 
an impossibility. I do not know what the intention of the National Revenue here 
is at the present time, and perhaps the banks have later information than I 
have. You might bring this up with them when they are before you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Fine. Now, the next section? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We have no change, as a matter of fact, until we get to 122 
and the last two subsections, (g) and (h), and this is a peculiarity. Some place 
in history these two were given paragraph numbers and they should have been 
given subsection numbers, because they do not relate to the particular subsec- 
tion (2) at all. So you have an amendment before you to renumber paragraph 
(g) as subsection 3, and paragraph (h) as subsection 4 with a consequential 
change in wording. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: In so far as calls to shareholders are concerned is there a 
limit to the amount or is it the lack of funds that will limit the amount for 
which calls can be made to the shareholders? 

(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: If shares are sold to a subscriber, the maximum they can call 
for is a 10 per cent payment and 10 per cent per month until the call up is 
completed. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, I understand that, Mr. Elderkin, but relative to clause 
122, should the directors decide in case of need to call on the shareholders? 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I think this is spelled out in subsection 2. The calls can be 
payable at intervals of 30 days. No call can exceed 20 per cent of the amount 
subscribed in respect of the shares. The two governing paragraphs to your 
question are paragraph (a) and paragraph (d). 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Do you mean to say, then, that clause 122, relates to 
subscribed but not completely paid up shares? 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. Are you asking if there is any further liability 
on fully paid up shares? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: There is not any longer. That was extinguished in 1950, I 
think it was, when all of the outstanding note circulation or the liability 
therefor was paid to the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): We had double liability at that time. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, not at that time. We had double liability until about 
1944 and from then on the banks were not allowed to issue or re-issue any 
further notes and the liability actually reduced as the outstanding note issue 
reduced. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It was on account of the note issue that they had 
double liability. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. It was to support the note issue. 


There are no changes in the following sections; they are the same as in the 
present act until we reach clause 138, which is new. It is, as recommended by the 
Royal Commission, that agreements with regard to rates of interest on loans 
and deposits are to be prohibited except under conditions stated in subclause 
(2). I think the minister mentioned this in his speech. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Is this going to do away with the Bankers’ 
Association? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is supposed to be an educational institution. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Who says the association 
is educational? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It is probably to Canadian bankers. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is education in the form of self-improvement. 


Mr. ADDISON: I would like to ask the Inspector under what section of the 
Combines Investigation Act will the president or directors of a bank be charged 
if there is an infraction? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This does not come under the Combines Investigation Act at 
all, Mr. Addison. The Combines Investigation Act applies only to commodities, 
and not to services. 


Mr. App1son: It refers to mergers and monopolies. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but only of corporations involved in it. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But would you not consider the bank a utility? 
The CHAIRMAN: Just one second, Mr. McLean. Mr. Addison. 


Mr. Apptson: I will just read from a press release from the Minister of 
Finance. I cannot say when this statement was issued. It says here that 
agreements among banks on interest rates on both loans and deposits will be 
prohibited, that mergers of banks will continue to require the approval of the 
government; in other words, the main underlying principles of the Combines 
Investigation Act will apply to banks. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, as spelled into the act. 


Mr. Appison: I have a copy of the act here. In so far as the Combines 
Investigation Act of 1952, as amended in 1964-65 is concerned, this does not 
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apply to this particular clause. Is there anywhere in this particular act that the 
Combines Investigation does apply? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, none whatsoever because the Combines Investigation 
Act does not apply to banks or to a service such as banking. The matter of 
mergers and amalgamations are entirely within the power of the government; 
they cannot take place without the approval of the government. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Dr. McLean, I think you were next. Do you have some 
questions at this point? 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): No, but I thought Mr. Addison was going to 
follow that up. 


Mr. Appison: I will throw the ball to Dr. McLean. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You say that the Combines Investigation Act has 
nothing to do with banks but they get out identical letters with reference to 
charges and one thing and another not only identical letters but word for word. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They must have a common editor! I did not say that there 
were not any types of combines. You might possibly say that there were. I said 
the Combines Act did not apply to the banks. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): But you did not say that the banks were not a 
combine. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I have no comment to make on that at all. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Elderkin, if it were 
drawn to your attention that two or more or all the chartered banks were 
charging the same rate of interest on deposits of the same class, would you 
consider that prima facie evidence that they had made an agreement? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, if it all happened on the same day at the same hour, 
you might say that was prima facie evidence but it would be very difficult, 
would it not, if one bank came out with the announcement of a rate and the 
other decided to follow it within perhaps the next week. . 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is what makes me 
wonder what was the use of putting this clause in. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is a new clause so I presume that we will have to get 
some experience in seeing how it is going to work. 


Mr. ADDISON: Why is this section limited to rates of interest on a deposit or 
on a loan? Would it not be possible for agreements to be made with regard to 
making a loan at all to a certain person or class of person? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There have been agreements this is why subsection (2) is in 
there at the request of the Minister at times in the past to restrict loans to a 
certain category not to certain individuals or to certain companies but to certain 
categories of borrowing. 


Mr. ADDISON: I can see where that would be useful if it was requested by 
the Minister as part of some aspect of monetary policy, but what about 
agreements in those areas which are not requested by the minister. Why is 
there not a prohibition in clause 138 of that type? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not think there would be any particular value in here. I 
have never hard of this particular type of agreement. 


Mr, ADDISON: The only agreements you are familiar with are those involv- 
ing rates of interest? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There have been agreements on such things as safekeeping 
charges, safety deposit boxes and so on. 


Mr. Appison: Why are charges not in here? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We are following here very much the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on this. The others are relatively picayune so far as any 
question of that is concerned. Quite frankly, they are small in comparison. 
These are the major things that involve the public. I do not think the fact that 
the banks all decide on a uniform charge for a safety deposit box would have 
any great effect one way or the other. 


The CHAIRMAN: Might it not be a way of competing for the business of the 
small customer? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If they wish to charge a different rate they may. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But when they apply this charge to thousands 
and thousands of transactions, all agree on it, send out the same letter, word for 
word, there is something wrong, it seems to me. There must be some agreement 
or some getting of heads together, or something. 


Mr. FuLTon: Telepathy, no doubt. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But, it is word for word, and they say that this 
charge is going to be made. We are the greatest exporter per capita in the 
world, and when they put this charge up all over Canada to the exporters who 
are exporting all over, it makes quite a difference. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Perhaps they will be a little more careful in their corre- 
spondence in the future. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McLean, I would appreciate it if you would accumulate 
the material you refer to and keep that area of enquiry in mind when we have 
the bankers with us. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I can produce the letters but I do not think that 
is necessary. They know that. 


Mr. Linn: Reference has been made that there is no collusion between 
banks on the interest they charge on certain types of loans and the service 
charges they charge on accounts. Since you have mentioned safety deposit boxes 
_ and how they arrange that, there must be a certain amount of collusion. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I did not say there was not on such things as safety deposit 
boxes and safekeeping charges. If you wish to refer to service charges, I think 
one of the cases here where there is no agreement you will find in the personal 
loan plans. You will not find one of them, I think, that is identical with another, 
as far as the service charges are concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: I personally would like some further explanation. I am not 
Sure at this point why section 138(1) does not forbid any type of agreement 
between banks. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: I am simply saying that this was, in effect, the Royal 
Commission’s recommendation, which was accepted by the government. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we doing everything the Royal Commission wanted us 
to do? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Not by far, no. 


Mr. Appison: The government is obviously very anxious, particularly the 
minister, to move to the area of free competition as far as interest rates are 
concerned. He also saw to it that this clause was included in the Bank Act and 
he has referred to it specifically in the spirit of the Combines Investigation Act. 
You relate to the committee that if officers of the bank or directors of the bank 
act contrary to the Combines Investigation Act they are not liable. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right, because the Combines Investigation Act has 
nothing to do with banking. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Addison, the difficulty is created by the 
wording used by whoever drafted that press release. It might be better to tax 
the Minister directly with this wording. 


Mr. AppIson: That may be, Mr. Chairman, but— 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Incorporate the press release in the Bank Act. 
Mr. Appison: I prefer to listen to the Minister. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think the Minister was trying to say that he was putting 
into this act some of the main provisions contained in the Combines Act. 


Mr. ADDISON: But he is not putting any teeth into it. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, there is a penalty for this. 
Mr. AppIson: $5,000. That is peanuts. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You say there is an impunity, do you? If you want to | 


pursue this further it becomes a policy matter and I think perhaps you will 
have to save it for the Minister. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, because he is referring to the principles behind the 
combines legislation. 


Now, what is next? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are no changes, actually. These penalty sections that 
follow are not new. The next amendment refers to section 150(c). The 
amendment we are putting forward here is instead of using the words, 
“authorized by this Act’ in the last line we say, “authorized by an Act of the 
Parliament of Canada’’. I think Mr. Ryan can give you a better explanation of 
that. 


Mr. Ryan: I will try. Mr. Chairman, there was largely a drafting problem 


involved here. It was desired to extend the section to speak of “otherwise © 


authorized by this Act or by any other Act”, because there may be occasions 


when another act would authorize this and is not covered specifically by this | 


provision. But ‘‘any other act” is too indefinite, so the wording was revised to 
speak of “any Act of the Parliament of Canada” that might authorize the 


acquisition of holding by the bank of the warehouse receipt. It is merely © 
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broadening the present provision relating to “otherwise authorized by this Act”. 
_ It may be too narrow. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Thank you. 


Section 151 is the section on penalties for illegal interest charges and will 
disappear when the limit comes off. 


Our next amendment is in section 157(2). You have a proposed amendment 
before you which continues subsection (2) and which reads: “but this subsec- 
tion does not apply where such use is required by law and is confined to a 
statement contained in a prospectus that a corporation is the holder of shares, of 
the capital stock or evidences of indebtedness of a bank.” The reason for this is 
that it is to provide for the requirement under certain provincial laws that in 
some Cases a prospectus must list the securities of the issuing corporation, and 
the technical violation in here under the present act is if the name of the bank 
appear at all in the list. So, this is simply to give relief where the law of the 
province provides that the of the security must be listed. That is all it is. 


There is some broadening in subsection (2) from what it was before 
because in the prospectus the name of the bank may be used for the sale 
of securities of Canada, a province, a municipal or school corporation, or a bank. 


Mr. LinpD: Mr. Chairman, does this allow banks to go into the field which 
bond dealers and stock brokers are in? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Mr. Lind, this only says “in a prospectus” the name of 
the bank cannot be used. This was inserted in slightly altered form from what it 
is in here some years ago because there were occasions when some pretty shady 
promotions were put out and the biggest item that appeared on the prospectus 
was the name of the bank spread across the front of it. To the unsuspecting 
public—and many of the investors in that type of security were unsuspecting, I 
guess—this apparently looked as if the bank was involved but all they were 
doing was simply receiving deposits from the particular organizations. This was 
a provision which was inserted in the act some years ago to prohibit the use of 
the bank’s name in a prospectus issued by a company. This has nothing to do 
with the bank, except the name of the bank cannot be used. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Can a securities firm advertise the bank rights for 
sale? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, because it says this in the amendment here, or the 
securities of a bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is next? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Section 158 is new. It applies just to the offences that might 
take place on new provisions from 52 to 57. 


Mr. THOMPSON: This really goes back to what we were talking about this 
morning with regard to a definition of “bank”, and that relates to section 157. I 
was a bit intrigued by the discussion we had on a definition of a bank, 
particularly as it relates to section 2 (c), the definition of a bank within the bill 
we are considering now. I did a little checking and perhaps it might be of 
interest to the committee if we referred to it at this point. 

Webster’s Dictionary, second edition, defines a bank as being “an establish- 
ment for the custody, loan, exchange, or issue of money, for the extension of 
credit. . .”. Another very interesting definition is to be found in the book The 
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Theory and Practice of Banking by H. D. MacLeod, and he defines “bank”, 
“banker” and “banking” this way: “The essential and distinctive feature of a 
bank and a banker is to create and issue credit payable upon demand”, and this 
credit is intended to be put into circulation and serve all the purposes of money. 
A bank, therefore, is not only an office for borrowing and lending money, but a 
manufactory of credit. I wonder if the suggestion I made this morning does not 
fit into the definition of banking, even though it is not stated here, that a bank 
is more than what we usually think of as the services of banking, in that it also 
includes the authority that the Bank Act would give such an institution, and 
that is for the expansion or the extension of credit. I just offer that at this 
point because section 157 is referring back again to the words bank, banker 
and banking. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that will be useful when we begin questioning 
people from outside. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The last one is section 162, where we are putting forward an 
amendment. At present it says, “This Act shall come into force on a day to be 
fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Council.” We have a bit of a problem 
here because if sections 52 to 57 come into effect before the annual meetings of 
the banks for the current year, it would present a situation which the banks 
just could not handle because they have no authority today to get the 


information that the act requires for the annual meeting. As all the annual | 
meetings will be over by the middle of January we are proposing an amend- | 


ment, which you have before you, that the act, with the exception of sections 52 
to 57, and also section 158, which is a penalty section, shall come into force on 


December 1, 1966, and sections 52 to 57 and 158 shall come into force on | 


February 1, 1967. Now, the “December 1, 1966” part of it is related to the 
present extension of the act to November 30. If the act has to be extended 
further than November 30, then this subsection will have to be reamended to 
take up the later date. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it would be convenient at this time to look at 


sections 52 to 57, which I do not think we covered. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: You still have the schedules to cover. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should run right through. I see you have some 
new parts of the schedules. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In schedule A you have the addition of the Bank of Western | 


Canada. Since it has received its charter it will be added to schedule A, and if 


the Bank of British Columbia receives its charter before the bill is passed — 


similar particulars with respect to it will be inserted in the schedule as well. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: I see in the list that there was a bank operating under the 
name of Bank of British Columbia. 
(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: At one time? 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 


{ 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That was several years ago. I cannot tell you when it was — 


but it was a great many years ago. There was a Bank of Vancouver, too. The | 
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Bank of British Columbia was, if I remember rightly, merged with the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Is another group of promoters or shareholders entitled to 
use that name again? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, once the name is given up it is free. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see, for example, in schedule R Commercial Bank of 
Windsor. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think that was Windsor, Nova Scotia, though. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh. I am sure if it was Windsor, Ontario, the bank would 
still be thriving. Perhaps we can go on to the balance of the schedule. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The schedules between B and K all refer to forms used in 
lending under section 88. Schedule M, which is the Monthly return of assets and 
liabilities, we are proposing to replace. For the most part they are editorial 
changes, but there are so many of them in the way of punctuation and small 
changes that we felt it wise to do the whole schedule over again. Incidentally, 
there was a mistake, which I guess I will have to take the blame for, in the 
heading of schedule M where we have put in “October 31”. This is a monthly 
schedule and not an annual one. The principal changes that were made between 
the old act and this one is that in assets 10 and 11 the securities of Canada were 
formally classified as between those maturing within two years and other. Now 
we have extended this to maturing within three years and other because three 


_ years maturity is the short term security, it is the market division, and it is the 


one, as you will remember, that fits into the short term classification in section 


91. It is the money market part of government securities and we are bringing 


the classification in to agree with that. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: What changes have you made in schedule M that you 
have in the proposed amendment in comparison with the one we find in bill 
C-222? 

(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: As I said, they are mostly editorial, outside of the one I just 


| mentioned, as between the two and three year division. We have in section— 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: I am not speaking about the present Act, the bill C-222. 
(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No. The amendments we are proposing here and in bill 222? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The principal amendments are mostly in punctuation. We 
have abbreviated. For instance, where it says here, “Securities issued are 


_ 8uaranteed by a province of Canada,” we have deleted “of Canada” as being 
_ redundant since a province must, in legislation, be a province of Canada. The 
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other change in wording, I think, is in item 23 of the assets, which reads ‘‘Bank 
premises at cost, less accumulated depreciation.’”’ We have changed that to “less 
amounts written off,’ which corresponds with the present act. The reason for 
doing that is it was brought to my attention that many years back amounts 
were written off on land, and that sort of thing, which depreciation does not 
cover. So, the proper title is “amounts written off’ instead of ‘‘depreciation.” 
That, I think, as well as some changes in tense and the insertion of some 
commas up the principal changes on the assets side of schedule M. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, have we changed the act with respect to deprecia- 
tion relating to banks and near banks? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not with regard to near banks, I presume. 

Mr, ELDERKIN: This has nothing to do with near banks. 

Mr. Linp: Is there a set amount they must depreciate on furniture, 
equipment and buildings? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is set by the Income Tax Department not by the Bank 
Act. 

Mr. Linp: It is not in the Bank Act. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The Income Tax Department sets the maximum amount they 
may charge, yes. 


Mr. LIND: But is there a minimum amount? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I think most of the banks take advantage of charging the 
maximum, and from an income tax point of view they should. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, with reference to the name of the city which 
is your home, and the statement just made a few moments ago by our 
Inspector, I must say that the Commercial Bank of Windsor became part of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It was still Nova Scotia, though. All the precise names are 
listed in Schedule R when we come to them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see that you have in the subsequent amendments 
rescheduled N, O, and P. Perhaps you could summarize. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Schedule N has one principle change. We have consolidated 
the first four items of schedule N in bill 222 into one. It is, ‘“‘cash and due from 
banks” which is a normal title, I do not think there is anything else which needs 
to be drawn to your attention. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Relative to the listing of the types of loans, would it not be 
interesting to know the total of personal loans issued, that is the consumer 
loans? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: This does not come in these schedules. It comes in under the 


classification of loans which appears under another section of the act, Mr. 
Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I am not speaking about the monthly report which is to be 
made to the Minister of Finance. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Clermont has raised a point which is of interest. 
Mr. Elderkin, why would you in the monthly report—if we can back track a 
bit—ask for details of loans to a province, loans to municipal school corpora- 
tions and so on. Would it not also be useful to have loans in other categories? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We get it in another monthly return; not in this one, but we 
do get it in another monthly return to the Minister, which is set out in the form 
required under section 107. The reason this is in the forms to be prescribed by 
the Minister is that we change this form from time to time to bring in certain 
different information rather than having the prescribed form in the act. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Elderkin, is schedule N, the annual report which goes 
to the shareholders? 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. Schedule N is the annual report which goes to 
the shareholders. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: It seems that you do not have any explanation other than 
the present report going to shareholders. In the present report going to 
shareholders there was an item which showed non-current account, which you 
do not have in the new schedule. 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, you will recall that in earlier discussions—I think it was 
on Wednesday—this matter of the reporting of non-current loans to the 
directors came up. We have eliminated it from here because it became a 
meaningless item. It said ‘‘non-current loans less provision for losses’? and most 
of the banks were reporting this at about $1,000. This used to astound some of 
the bank managers, I might say, who said: “I have more than that in my own 
book.” The objective—the reporting of it was really a useless figure as long as 
it was written down to what they said was “less provisions for losses”. We have 
just taken it out as being a useless figure. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Excuse me, I am coming back to loans under in loans 
including mortgage loans. Is this not rather vague. Would not the shareholders 
be interested in knowing the amount which the bank holds in mortgage loans? 
Now, it will be under 7, “other loans”. 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is correct. It will be under there because it is extremely 
difficult, as a matter of fact, in banking to determine just exactly what is a 
mortgage loan. If you want to refer only to a N.H.A. mortgage loan, or if you 
want to refer to what is a completely clean mortgage loan with no other 
securities, but, on top of that, you will find that now under the act the bank 
may have loans in which part of the loan is secured by mortgages and part of it 
is not. To make a breakdown of that seems practically impossible. We will have 
some material on that I hope in the quarterly classification of loans which is 
published in the Canada Gazette. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Have we completed our— 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Mr. Elderkin, my colleague asked you about 
depreciation on furniture and one thing and another. I do not suppose anything 
has been put in the act about depreciation of money. The purchasing power is 
going down and the depositor is not allowed anything for that. Do you think 
anything could be put in the act? Now, I am not fooling because the buying 
power of money is going down all the time and the depositor is not allowed 
anything on that. In 1900 if you put $1,000 in the bank and they gave you 
compound interest to 1920 you would have $2,000 and it would not buy what 
you could buy in 1900. Depreciation is going along all the time and the 
depositor—the holder of money—is not getting any depreciation. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I am very aware of this. Iam going on pension very shortly. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I know you are. I am trying to protect you and 
all the holders of money on depreciation. 


Mr. THOMPSON: You cannot depreciate a service and the hon. gentleman 
just said that banking is a service, not a commodity. 


Mr. McLrEAn (Charlotte): If I have $1,000 in the bank, is that a service? 
That is money, is it not. It belongs to me, and it goes down in purchasing power 
and has a depreciation there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, whatever it is, gentlemen, I think it is policy we are 
talking about. Is there anything further which you wanted to talk about. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): There is no relief for the taxpayer. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In schedule N I would draw your attention to the amend- 
ments we are proposing and the item which appears under liability item 9. Now, 
this is the start, I might say, of what we are going for, complete disclosure. 
This will come into effect at the 1967 fiscal year end which will mean that on 
this schedule it will show the entire amount of the accumulated appropriations, 
or inner reserves,—of the bank in that schedule. This will tie in with a sched- 
ule which comes a little later. Schedule O has been rewritten with one exception 
simply for clarification. The one exception is very important and it appears 
under expenses; ‘‘other operating expenses, including provisions for losses on ~ 
loans based on a five-year average loss experience’’. It is rather a new concept in 
bank accounting. It started with some bank in the United States. It is the first 
time in the annual operations of the banks that we have provided for a charge 
to the year’s operations of a provision for bad debts. 


Mr. THompson: Where do you find that? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In the last item of expenses in schedule O, in the amend- 
ments, Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Oh, in the amendments. I am sorry. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The point here was to find a formula which appeared 
reasonable as an annual charge and, after a considerable amount of investiga- 
tion and consultation with the banks, we did the same as in other quarters and 
put in here what amounts to a five year average loss on loans for the period. 
This again will tie in with the schedule as we go along. It will make quite a 
difference in the operating statements. 
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We now go into the next one, schedule P. 


| Mr, CLERMONT: Mr. Elderkin, why the change from the original Bill No. 

C-222 for appropriation for losses. In Bill No. C-222 you give explanations 
_ about where the losses could come but the new schedule it is only appropriation 
for losses; that is all. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Because there can be losses on others than on investments 
and loans. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I agree. But will not the Minister or your office be 
interested, or maybe you have other ways to find out what are these losses? 


Mr, ELDERKIN: Oh, yes, we have a way to find out what the losses are. If 
you will follow through, Mr. Clermont, to schedule P you will find that we 
show these in more detail. On schedule P we come to the complete disclosure of 
the accumulated appropriations for losses of the bank. We start out with what 
was in them at the beginning of the year, we then add the appropriation from 
the current year’s operations which agrees with the item in schedule O, then 
the loss experience on loans and then the profits and losses on securities and 
then other profits, losses and non-recurring items. The three are kept separate 
in Schedule P. 


Mr. THompson: What is it that has brought about this change in so far as 
the revelation of the hidden reserve picture is concerned. There has always 
been, in prior Bank Act revisions, a very strong opposition to this and it really 
has not been brought forth as policy. What is the explanation? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The situation has changed actually since the last revision. I 
said earlier, I think maybe you were not here, that at the time of the 1954 
revision we were including in loss experience, valuations on securities of 
Canada and the provinces and the variations, changes that take place in those 
had a terrific effect on the loss experience from time to time because you were 
pricing a whole portfolio of millions and millions of dollars. In 1957, I believe, 
this was changed and now securities of Canada and the provinces are stated at 
amortized value and the only losses which occur now are the realized losses 
taken. Further to that, I think, there is a very definite growing demand for 
more disclosure in more detail in financial statements, not only in banking but 
in every type of corporation today. This is being pressed forward, not only by 
analysts but by shareholders who wish to know more about the real situation in 
the banks and in corporations in which they have investment. Therefore it was 
the government’s decision to make full disclosure of these accumulated appro- 
priations, as we call them, or formerly we called the inner reserves. 


Mr. THompson: Has there been opposition pressure to this new policy as far 
as the banks are concerned or has there been positive pressure as far as 
shareholders are concerned? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I would not say positive pressure as far as shareholders are 
concerned on this because shareholders have never seen these schedules as yet: 
they have not been published. 


Mr. THompson: I mean in the reaching of a decision. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, we have had a great many suggestions that action of 
this kind should be taken, not from shareholders perhaps but from represent- 
atives of shareholders such as security dealers, security analysts, brokers, and so 
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on, who have suggested this. As far as the opposition is concerned, I think it 
would be perhaps completely untrue to say that the banks were entirely in 
favor of this, but, on the other hand, such opposition as has come has been in a 
constructive way with suggestions from them and as far as I am concerned, no 
particular opposition once the government had announced its decision. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, you have a very gracious way of putting 
things. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Elderkin, is it not entirely up to the 
government? Can they not make the banks take the inner reserves out and pay 
their taxes on them? It is entirely up to the government? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I would not go quite so far but yes, I suppose you could say 
they could do this because under the Bank Act the Minister of Finance has the 
power to regulate the so-called inner reserves of the bank; that is, the 
non-taxed reserves of the bank. In the exhibits I tabled Tuesday there are the 
present rules regarding the so-called inner reserves of the banks. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): It seems to me, looking over the bank statements, 
sometimes, they are paying a good deal more taxes than they should pay. They 
must be paying taxes on what comes out of the inner reserves. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This becomes quite apparent if you look at their statements. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They are paying more than 50 cents on the 
dollar. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There are various complications in this but normally you will 
find that part of it will be accounted for if you look at the transfers to the rest 
accounts, where they have increased their rest account which they state comes 
from reserves. On the other hand, you can get over the 50 per cent because of 
foreign taxes in some cases, too, which may not entirely be offset by Canadian 
taxes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we completed our discussion of the schedules? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The last one is schedule Q and it is very similar to the one in 
the act now. It is simply changed around in some of its titles to correspond with 
the changes in others, otherwise, that finishes the schedules as amended. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a few more moments we can spend here tonight. 
Perhaps we can have a review of what we have not covered in clauses 52 to 57. 
I think we began some of it, and perhaps this could be reviewed with us so we 
will understand the aims of these clauses. Then we will complete this phase 
with respect to Bill No. C-222. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think I said, starting out with 52 to 57, that in so far as the 
provisions relating to non-resident ownership are concerned, they are for the 
most part the same as those amendments in the insurance, trust and loan 
companies act which received parliamentary approval a couple of years ago. 
There have, however, been some changes because most of the provisions 
relevant now apply to resident ownership, too. In other words, no resident or 
his associates, as defined in the act, may hold more than 10 per cent of the 
shares of a bank. This does not appear in the insurance, trust and loan 
companies act. There is no limit there. 
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Also another major change in here, and a change from Bill No. C-102, is 

_ the change which I mentioned before which permits the pension and like funds 

of a province to be invested in shares of a bank. But, the total amount of shares 

which all of those funds in any one province can accumulate cannot exceed 10 
per cent and the shares must be non-voting shares under the act. 


We should take off our hat to Mr. Ryan as this is one of the most difficult 

_ pieces of drafting, I think, that I have ever had anything to do with because 

there are so many situations which can arise because of association of share- 

holders, ones who have common interests. You have a couple of amendments 

which were proposed to you for clause 52 and consequential ones in 53 and 54 
proposed because of this very thing. 


Another point that we have proposed here is to make this more manageable 
because it was very much more difficult for the banks to operate under these 
sections than it would be for the insurance, trust and loan companies under 
their act. The bank shares are traded on the stock exchange of Canada 
in the hundreds of thousands of shares each year and the transactions in 
a month, probably, would far exceed the total transactions of trust, loan and 
insurance companies in a year. So what we have done to try and ease the 
burden is to exempt from any degree of association, shareholders holding $5,000 
or less par value shares. In other words they are completely in the free as far as 
association is concerned. Since this takes in well over 95 per cent of the 
shareholders of the banks, it will be a considerable relief as far as administra- 
tion is concerned. But there is a very substantial burden on the banks to find 
out whether the other shareholders, namely, the ones who hold more than 
$5,000 par value, are associated or whether they are representing non-residents. 


This is the reason I mentioned a few minutes ago in the last clause of the 
act, the amendments which we put forward to relieve the banks of these 52 to 57 
clauses for the current annual meeting because they would not have the time or 
the authority to collect the information which they would require. 


In brief, we end up with the fact that no person, and that includes a 
corporation, and his associates may hold more than 10 per cent of the stock of a 
bank whether resident or non-resident. There must be no non-resident share- 

‘holding of stocks of a bank in excess of 25 per cent except where these were 
already in existence before the prescribed date mentioned in here. 


There is another provision mentioned here which prohibits a government, 
whether federal, provincial or foreign, from holding stock in a bank. The 
federal government did have, I am not sure whether they still have, a small 
‘holding in one of the banks which they took over from a pension fund which 
‘Went out of existence some years ago. If they have not sold it, they have every 
intention of doing so. They have a right to hold it because anything that was in 
existence at the time of the prescribed date which was announced in the house 
“May remain. 


I think this covers it generally. It is a long and wordy section and 
‘perhaps I might mention clause 57 which is one which has already been 
brought into existence where a bank is incorporated on or after the prescribed 
‘date. In the old act it was the Treasury Board, which could permit the bank to 
have more than the 10 per cent under certain terms and conditions. This 
happened in the case of the Bank of Western Canada where they were given a 
Period of ten years in which to reduce their holdings to the prescribed 10 per 
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cent on very definite terms and conditions which were published in the 
Treasury Board order. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, I think, since it is now about five minutes to 
ten o’clock, that we should spend a moment to discuss what our next step will 
be with regard to meetings. 


I suggest that if the members have questions about that which you have 
just been telling us we will arrange a session when you can come back and deal 
with these questions. 


Interestingly enough, we seem to be going along right on schedule. I had 
hoped to complete our preliminary review of this act this week. With the 
co-operation of all concerned we have done so. Next week we want to hear 
from the Governor of the Bank of Canada and his associates. 


I should report to the committee that Mr. Rasminsky will be available at — 
any time starting Monday, October 31 to around 4.30 p.m. November 3 when he 
is going off to Europe to give the Jacobsson lectures. I think it is quite a tribute 
to our Governor of the Bank of Canada. He will not be available again until the © 
15th of November. I think we should decide now whether we want to try and 
have a meeting either Monday afternoon or evening or start with him Tuesday 
morning. It is not practical to try to meet Monday morning but I suggest you 
might want to consider having a meeting Monday afternoon or evening to give 
ample time— 


An hon. MEMBER: I suggest Monday evening. 


The CHAIRMAN: Monday evening? One of his staff is with us and he told me 
Mr. Rasminsky would be available in the evenings. He is nodding his head yes. 


We are, in effect, finished. You might have questions on this, Mr. Thomp- 
son, but I might explain that even after we finish discussing matters with the 
Governor there will be a gap of a few days while the steering committee makes | 
up a list of witnesses and so on, and assesses the position with regard to hearing | 
from the general public. I think it would not be too difficult to schedule a 
meeting to clean up outstanding questions on what Mr. Elderkin has just told 
us and other matters by way of explanation of the text of Bill No. C-222 which 
might occur to us. 


An hon. MEMBER: There is also the Quebec Savings Banks Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, there is also the Quebec Savings Banks Act which will 
not take as long as this, because a lot of the provisions are similar to what we’ 
have discussed; but there are a few exceptions which I think Mr. Elderkin 
wants to deal with. I would suggest to the committee that it would be useful to 
have as much time as possible next week with the Governor in one unbroken 
stream of sessions so that we will be better prepared to begin our sessions with 
the members of the public. 


Are we going to try to have a meeting Monday evening? 
Mr. CLERMONT: I move that we do this if it is agreeable to the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: At the same time I think we should be realistic. It may 
well be that the major part of the first session with the Governor will be 
devoted to his presentation of a formal statement, in any event. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I have a previous commitment for Monday evening. 
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The CHAIRMAN: This week we did not meet on Wednesday. Would we be 
_ willing to have the meeting Wednesday afternoon? 
An hon. MEMBER: No. 
Mr. ADDISON: Where does Tuesday come in? 
The CHAIRMAN: I personally feel that we should try and have the widest— 


Mr. THompson: If the meeting Monday is taken up with his presentation, 
obviously, and more than likely, some of that presentation will be available in 
prepared form. We would not be missing too much. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): He could not make his presentation unless we 
had a quorum. I suppose he could. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think if we were only taking evidence and so long as we 
do not get to points of order we could proceed. 


Mr. ADDISON: Mr. Chairman, may I move a motion that we reconvene on 
Monday evening at eight o’clock, in view of the fact that you are on the ten 
o’clock show in about two minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am? 
Mr. AppISson: Are you not? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I do not think I come up until Monday myself. Your 
advice will be well taken on Monday. 


Mr. AppIson: I thought you registered for ten o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but there are some ahead of me. Is there a seconder 
for that? Seconded by Mr. Clermont. Is there any discussion? All in favour? 
Opposed? 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, before closing, on Tuesday morning Mr, 
Elderkin deposited some exhibits which I think were numbered 1 to 16. 


The CHAIRMAN: One to 14. 


Mr. CLERMONT: One to 14, though there are 16 sheets. In any case, I note 
that at page 6 there were shareholders holdings showing the numbers of shares 
‘rom 1 to 500 and so on. Would it be possible, Mr. Elderkin, instead of showing 
‘rom 1 to 500 to bring it down to 1 to 100 and 101 to 500 because you did it for 
che deposits, $100 and less. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it would be much more work. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that you might want to discuss this with Mr. 
iderkin after we adjourn and we will deal with this publicly when we have 
tim back. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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Monpay, October 31, 1966 


The CuHarrMan: I will now call the meeting to order. 


At this stage this meeting will be of an official status for the purpose of 
taking evidence. We will proceed with the usual reservation that there will be 
no votes taken or decisions made of the type requiring votes without the 
presence of an official quorum, and the usual motion will be made at the 
appropriate time. 


Our order of business today is to begin our preliminary discussion and 
consideration, for purposes of information and clarification, of the act to amend 
the Bank of Canada Act. Our principal witness is Mr. Louis Rasminsky, 
governor of the Bank of Canada. I think the best way to proceed is to ask Mr. 
Rasminsky to begin with whatever preliminary statement he may have and 
then, of course, we will proceed to our discussion and questioning. 


Mr. Louis RASMINSKY (Governor of the Bank of Canada): Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, I am very pleased to have the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee and shall, of course, be glad to be of whatever help I can in your 
consideration of the proposed changes in the Bank of Canada Act and related 
banking legislation. I should like, if I may, to make a few general observations 
on two main aspects of the proposed legislation, without in this opening 
statement getting into a detailed clause-by-clause discussion. First of all, I want 
to say something about the effect of the proposed legislation on the position of 
the central bank within the broad framework of Government and on its 
working relations with the Government. Secondly, I want to refer to those 
provisions which are designed to improve the central bank’s technical powers 
with respect to monetary management. 


The first matter I want to mention is the proposed new section 14 of the 
Bank of Canada Act, which gives the Government the power to issue a directive 
to the Bank of Canada in specified circumstances and subject to specified 
conditions. If members of the Committee wish to examine the statement I issued 
at the time of my appointment as Governor in July 1961, they will find that this 
proposal is in accordance with the views I éxpressed at that time. The 
underlying ideas are new to the legislation but not new in other respects; 
indeed, they have always been a part of my understanding of the realities of the 
central bank’s position in relation to the Government. 


To my mind there has never been any basis for doubt that in a democratic 
society the ultimate responsibility for monetary policy must rest with the 
Government and Parliament of the day. In this connection, you will recall that 
in speaking on second reading of the bill to amend the Bank of Canada Act, the 
Minister of Finance said: “The intent of the proposed amendment is not to 
change the basis of the existing relationship between the Government and the 
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Bank, which is based on these general principles and is working well in 
practice, but rather to give it clear legislative recognition.” 

The question may be raised whether the formal recognition which it is now 
proposed to incorporate in the law of the Government’s responsibility for 
monetary policy will subtract from the ability of the central bank to operate 
without being subject to day-to-day political pressures—an objective which I 
assume Parliament had in mind in giving the Bank the special status it enjoys 
under the Bank of Canada Act, and one which seems to me to be in the public 
interest. I do not think that it will. The bill makes it clear that the issuance of 
any directive on monetary policy must be preceded by consultation between the 
Minister and the Governor, that it must be approved by the Governor-in- 
Council, that it must be written in specific terms and applicable for a specified 
period, and that Parliament and the public must be informed of its terms 
without delay. These are very important safeguards. 


Moreover, and this is a crucial point, there is nothing in the bill which 
diminishes the personal responsibility which the Governor bears for the mone- 
tary policy being followed. So long as he occupies the position of Governor the 
public is entitled to assume that the policy being followed carries his personal 
judgment. As the Minister said in the second reading debate in the House of 
Commons, if the Government of the day ever issued a directive to the Governor 
to execute a monetary policy which he felt was contrary to the public interest, 
it may be taken for granted that he would resign rather than accept such a 
responsibility. 

In the normal course of events, the existing process of regular consultation 
between the Minister of Finance and the Governor (which is made a statutory 
requirement under the bill) should provide a satisfactory means of resolving 
any serious differences of view on monetary policy which might arise between 
the Government and the Bank, and it is to be hoped that a situation calling for 
the exercise of the directive power will never occur. In actual practice, I have 
had no serious difference of view on monetary policy with any of the four, 
Ministers of Finance with whom I have been associated as Governor. But 
whether or not the proposed directive power is ever actually used, it would. 
seem to me desirable in all the circumstances to include such a provision in the; 
Act so as to remove any possible future grounds for doubt as to where the 
ultimate responsibility for monetary policy lies. 

I come now to proposals for improving the technical arrangements under 
which monetary control is exercised by the Bank of Canada. 


Perhaps it might be helpful if I took a moment to remind members of the 
Committee of the essential features of the mechanism of monetary control in 
this country. A full and detailed account of these matters is contained in the 
Bank of Canada’s submissions to the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance. 

Briefly then, each chartered bank is required by law to maintain a reserve 
of cash in the form of deposit balances at the Bank of Canada or Bank of 
Canada notes. The amount of this cash reserve, on the average each month, 
must not be less than a specified proportion (at present 8 per cent) of the 
bank’s total Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. Thus the total amount of cash 
available to the chartered banks to hold as reserves effectively limits the ability 
of the banking system to expand the total amount of its Canadian dollar deposit 
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liabilities. The supply of cash reserves made available depends on the operations 
of the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves are increased, for example, by the 
payments which the Bank of Canada makes when it buys Government securi- 
ties, and they are decreased by the payments which the Bank of Canada 
receives when it sells securities. 


The mechanism I have outlined gives the central bank control over the rate 
of increase of the Canadian dollar assets and deposit liabilities of the banking 
system. This affects the cost and availability of credit in Canada which, in turn, 
have an influence on the rate of spending, saving and borrowing in Canada and 
thus on our domestic economic situation and our external financial position. 


The banking bills now before Parliament propose three changes in the cash 
and secondary reserve arrangements. Under the new section 72 of the Bank 
Act, the present 8 per cent minimum cash requirement would be replaced by 
requirements of 4 per cent applying to term and notice deposits and 12 per cent 
applying to demand deposits. Based on the present structure of the banks’ 
deposits, the proposed formula gives an average requirement of about 6.6 per 
cent. The bill provides for a period of gradual transition to the new system. 
As the Minister of Finance explained when introducing the Bank Act amend- 
ments, these new arrangements will enable banks to compete more actively 
with other financial institutions for term deposits. From the central bank’s point 
of view it is important that the cash ratio which the banks are required by law 
to maintain should be at least as high as they would wish to keep to meet 
normal ebbs and flows of cash if they were subject to no legal requirement. It is 
only if this is the case that the banks will have a strong incentive to work 
closely to the specified minimum and will therefore respond reasonably quickly 
and predictably to changes in the reserves made available by the central bank. 
In my judgment the proposed requirements meet this test and will therefore 
have no adverse effect on the efficiency of monetary control. Members of the 
Committee will realize, of course, that the proposed reduction in the required 
level of cash reserves will not necessarily lead to a different rate of increase in 
the Canadian dollar deposit liabilities and assets on the part of the banking 
system, than would occur if the legal cash ratio were left unchanged at 8 per 
cent. The Bank of Canada can offset the effect of the change in the legal cash 
ratio by changing the level of actual cash reserves which it makes available to 
meet the requirement, and its actions in this respect will be determined by its 
view of the monetary policy which it is appropriate for it to follow in all the 
circumstances of the time. 


It is also proposed in section 72 of the Bank Act to shorten the time period 
to which the cash reserve requirement applies. At present the banks are allowed 
a full month over which to average their cash reserve holdings for purposes of 
Satisfying the minimum reserve requirement. In my opinion, the existing 
arrangements leave something to be desired, for they do not always produce a 
quick and predictable response by the chartered banks to changes in the level of 
their cash reserves and this sometimes complicates the task of monetary 
management. The monthly averaging period gives the banks considerable scope 
to postpone their response to a change in the level of central bank cash in the 
system if this occurs early in the month. It also means that if the average level 
of cash has been comfortably in excess of the minimum requirement during the 
first part of a month and if some tightening of the system should become 
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desirable, rather strenuous action by the central bank in respect of cash 
reserves will be needed to produce much response during the latter part of the 
month. The proposed amendment to the Bank Act to reduce the length of the 
cash reserve averaging period to a half-month should, in my judgment, improve 
the efficiency of cash reserve management as a control technique by reducing 
the possibility of unduly slow responses on the part of the banks. 


The other main proposal with respect to the technique of monetary control 
concerns secondary reserve requirements and appears as subsection (2) of sec- 
tion 18 of the proposed Bank of Canada Act. This would empower the Bank of 
Canada to impose and vary a minimum secondary reserve requirement applica- 
ble to the chartered banks, replacing its existing power to vary the minimum 
cash reserve requirement. 


I should explain in this connection that it is the practice of banks to hold 
some portion of their assets in very liquid form, such as day-to-day loans to the 
money market and treasury bills, as a secondary reserve which can be used to 
replenish their cash reserves quickly when necessary. The short-run impact of 
the Bank of Canada’s cash management operations is normally on the chartered 
banks’ holdings of these liquid assets. The week-to-week changes in the amount 
of loans outstanding reflect mainly customers’ utilization of credits authorized 
some time previously. The trend of the chartered banks’ loans outstanding and 
indeed their policies regarding authorizations of loans are rather insensitive to 
short-term fluctuations in their cash position except when the banks regard 
their holdings of Government securities and other liquid assets as being close to 
minimum levels. 


Since 1956, by agreement with the Bank of Canada, the chartered banks 
have maintained a minimum average level of secondary reserves each month 
which, taken in conjunction with their cash reserves, has been equivalent to at 
least 15 per cent of their total Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. The secondary 
reserve assets to which the agreement applies are cash reserves in excess of 8 
per cent, day-to-day loans to investment dealers and Government of Canada 
treasury bills. The existence of this agreement has played a limited but 
nevertheless useful role in making the response of the chartered banks’ lending 
policies to cash management somewhat more predictable. 

In certain situations the usual techniques of cash reserve management may 
need to be supplemented by some more direct and immediate method of 
influencing chartered bank lending policies. Circumstances could arise, for 
example, in which it was important to exert some temporary restraint on bank 
loan expansion while at the same time minimizing, so far as possible, a rise in 
market interest rates which would result from chartered banks selling Gov- 
ernment securities to get the resources needed to meet the increased loan 
demand. 

Under the existing legislation, the Bank of Canada could try to deal with a 
situation of this kind by invoking its power to increase the required cash 
reserve ratio applicable to the banks. The effect would be to impound liquidity 
which the chartered banks might otherwise be able to draw upon in order to 
postpone an adjustment in their lending policies, since the banks would have to 
sell liquid assets to the Bank of Canada to meet the higher legal cash 
requirements. The use of this power would, however, have incidental effects on — 
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the earnings position of the institutions to which it applied, since cash reserves 
earn no return. 


_ To replace this power to vary the required level of cash reserves it is now 
proposed that the Bank of Canada should have the power to impose and vary a 
secondary reserve requirement. This would provide an alternative means of 
impounding chartered bank liquidity. The exercise of this power would be 
subject to specified limits and notice requirements. If a secondary reserve 
requirement were imposed under this section of the Act, it could not initially be 
fixed at more than 6 per cent of the chartered banks’ Canadian dollar deposit 
liabilities, and the maximum level to which it could eventually be raised would 
be 12 per cent. Increases in the required ratio would be limited to one per cent 
per month and would be preceded by one month’s notice, as would the initial 
imposition of such a requirement. The secondary reserves included would be 
any cash in excess of the statutory cash requirement, day-to-day loans and 
Government of Canada treasury bills. The requirement would apply to the 
banks’ average holdings of such assets each month. 


The bill before the Committee contains several provisions which affect the 
existing arrangements regarding directors and management of the Bank of 
Canada. Partners, officers or employees of firms of investment dealers which act 
as primary distributors of Government of Canada securities would be added to 
the list of those ineligible for appointment to the Bank’s Board of Directors. 
This is proposed on the ground that their business activities involve direct 
dealings with the central bank. The membership of the Bank’s Executive 
Committee would be enlarged by the appointment of an additional director and 
the aggregate annual amount of directors’ fees would be raised in order to 
permit more frequent meetings of the full Board. It is also proposed that certain 
pension provisions relating to the Governor and Deputy Governor be made 
subject to the approval of the Governor-in-Council, as their appointment and 
salary now are. These features of the bill are in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. 


It is also proposed to eliminate from the Bank of Canada Act certain 
Sections which have become obsolete or have never been operative. Thus it is 
proposed to remove the section of the Act which requires the Bank of Canada to 
redeem its notes in gold on demand (old section 22), and also to eliminate the 
section which requires it to maintain a reserve of gold and foreign exchange 
against its note and deposit liabilities (old section 23). This reserve provision 
has not been in effect since 1940 when all of the Bank’s gold and foreign 
exchange holdings, other than working balances of foreign exchange, were 
transferred to the Government’s Exchange Fund. In a related amendment, the 
words “payable to bearer on demand” are to be removed from the description of 
Bank of Canada notes in section 21 (1) of the Act in recognition of the fact that 
the notes of the Bank have not in fact been convertible into gold since the Bank 
was established. It is also proposed to eliminate the section of the Act— 
20(1)—covering the power of the Bank of Canada to act as banker or fiscal 
agent of the government of a province. These are changes which were recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission. 


I should also mention the new section (117) in the proposed Bank Act 
which, following a recommendation of the Royal Commission, would give the 
Bank of Canada power to require information from the chartered banks subject 
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to the proviso that they shall not be required to furnish information with 
respect to the accounts of an individual customer. 

This covers the ground, Mr. Chairman, which I thought it might be helpful 
to the Committee to refer to in my opening statement. There are a few other 
minor changes of a technical nature in the bill on which I shall, of course, also 
be glad to answer questions if members of the Committee wish. 

I might add that the chairman thought it might be useful if a copy of my 
statement on monetary and credit developments were placed before the com- 
mittee. I made this statement a couple of weeks ago to the joint committee of 
the Senate and House on consumer credit in connection with its inquiry into 
trends in the cost of living. Copies of that statement, as well as the statement 
that I have just made, are available to members of the committee if they wish 
them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Rasminsky. I will ask the clerk to obtain 
copies and see that they are distributed now, if they are available. While this is 
being done, I think it would be useful if you introduced to the committee the 
advisers from the bank who are with you. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: On my right is Mr. Beattie, who is Deputy Governor; Mr. 
Hébert, Deputy Governor, and behind me is Mr. Bouey, who is an Adviser of 
the Bank, and Mr. Johnstone, Deputy Chief of our Research Department. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now proceed to our questioning. I would ask those 
who want to ask questions of the Governor to signify in the usual way and they 
will be recognized in turn. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Rasminsky, I was 
interested in your comments with regard to the provision for cash reserve 
requirements as a means of exercising control, presumably, over total money 
supply. I notice in your evidence to the royal commission you had this to say: 


The cash reserve requirement is the basic mechanism through which | 
the bank exercises a control over the total of the deposit liabilities of the 
banking system. 


The question I had in mind is this: has the Bank’s power of control over the. 
cash reserves ever been used? Have alterations in the cash reserve requirements 
ever been used as a means of controlling total money supply, or has the Bank 
always relied on open market operations? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The latter is the case, Mr. Cameron. The Bank has had the — 
power, since the revision of the act in 1954, to vary the cash reserve require- 
ments between 8 and 12 per cent. The cash reserve requirements have 
consistently been 8 per cent since that time. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There has been no- 
variation? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: No, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That leads me to my next 
question. I do not quite understand the necessity for setting the limits that you > 
are now going to have in the new act of 4 per cent on notice deposits and 12 per 
cent on demand deposits. Is there any particular value in that in the way of 
enabling you to exercise control over total money supply? 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: The purpose of that proposed change from a straight 8 per 
cent to the mixed formula you have described was not to improve the efficacy of 
monetary control. Its purpose was to make it possible for financial institutions, 
the banks, which have hitherto been subject to a requirement of 8 per cent, to 
compete on more equal terms with their competitors, who were not subject to 
this requirement. So far as monetary control is concerned, the essential thing 
from the point of view of the central bank is that the legal cash reserve 
requirements, however arrived at, should be somewhat higher than the banks 
would wish to maintain if left entirely to their own devices. It is only if they 
are somewhat higher, than the banks would wish to maintain that the banks 
will be under continuous pressure to operate as closely as they can to the legal 
cash reserve requirements and, therefore, be in a position where the central 
banks can have some confidence that its action, in injecting cash into the system 
or withdrawing cash from the system, will produce a fairly predictable response 
from the chartered banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, if I may interrupt you for a moment. We are 
now in the position to put this meeting on a more official basis and, I would like 
a motion at this time to make our proceedings up to now part of the official 
record. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Iso move. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would also like a motion that we attach to the proceed- 
ings of tonight’s meeting, the statement by Mr. Rasminsky to the committee on 
prices. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I so move. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now ask you to proceed. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Rasminsky, what 
would be the effect if, instead of having these stated limits in legislation, the 
sentral bank were given the power which some central banks have—one at least 
that I know of,—the other one I spoke to—of setting the cash reserve 
*equirements at any time at the figure that they consider to be suitable. Would 
that not give you more flexibility in your operations? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes, it would give the central bank more flexibility but it 
would seem to me, Mr. Cameron, it would give the Bank an unnecessary 
tmount of flexibility. The present system provides the institutions that are 
iffected by it with some assurance that they will not be required to hold more 
han certain minimum amounts of their assets in non-earning forms. Cash 
€serves, of course, do not earn interest. The institutions with which they 
ompete and which are part of the financial system are not subject to this 
€quirement. They can, broadly speaking, determine on the basis of their own 
tusiness considerations the proportion of their assets they will hold in non- 
‘arning form. Although it is the case that unlimited power on the part of the 
entral bank would give it more power than it has under limitations, I do not 
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think it is necessary for the central banks to have unlimited power for the pur- 
pose of monetary control. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not know this but 


you can probably tell me; do you envisage any situation which might arise if . 


the present requirements were maintained, and not the new one which is 
proposed, where the bank has the power to vary it between 8 and 12. Can you 


envisage any circumstances in which it might have been necessary for the > 


central bank to raise the cash reserve requirements. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The assumption being that we do have the power to vary 
dt. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, you have the power | 


to vary it within those limits. You have told me that the Bank has not done so. 
Mr. RASMINSKyY: That is right, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Can you envisage any 
circumstances in which the Bank might feel it was desirable to do so? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I find it difficult to envisage circumstances in which the ! 


Bank would find it easier, as a practical matter, to use the powers to vary cash 


reserve requirements than it would to use the power to impose and then raise a _ 


liquid asset requirement. The type of situation which one thinks of as one that 


might call for action by the central bank to raise cash reserve requirements | 


would be if, for example, there were a sudden inflow of foreign exchange into 
the country which for one reason or another had to be financed by the central 
bank. This is an unlikely situation but this is a possible situation. Something 


resembling this happened at the time of Korea in 1950. That is a situation where, | 
if that contingency arose and the central bank had to finance the inflow or part 


of the inflow, the cash reserves of the banking system would be increased and 


there would be some danger of the credit situation getting out of control. A 
possible way of dealing with that situation, and probably the best way one | 


could think of to deal with that situation, would be to immobilize the cash by 


raising cash reserve requirements, but the same could be accomplished by the. 


power to increase the liquid assets. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You spoke of the banks 
having an incentive to work closely to the requirement levels. Did that refer 
also to the secondary reserves, the liquid asset reserves? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: No sir, because the incentive to work as closely as possible - 


to the minimum cash reserve requirements arises out of the fact that excess 
cash earns nothing and nature abhors the vacuum of a loss of profit. This) 
consideration does not apply if you are speaking of secondary reserves because 
secondary reserves, to the extent that they consist of items other than cash, are 
earning assets. 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is a fact, is it not, that. 


the banks have in actual fact maintained a higher level than the 15 per cent? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: That is right, sir. At the present time the banks’ holding of 


secondary reserves under the convention with us is, I think, closer to 18 per : 


cent than it is to 15 per cent. 


; 
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The Cuarrman: I might say, Mr. Rasminsky, that you may feel free to ask 
_any of the people you have with you from the bank to deal with any questions. 


- Mr. Rasminsky: Thank you very much, I am sure I will take advantage of 
that offer. 


At the present time, in our last weekly release for the average of the week 
ending October 26, the ratio of the banks’ cash and secondary reserves to their 
deposit liabilities was 18.02 per cent. So it was well in excess of the conven- 
tional figure of 15 per cent. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would there be any 
possibility of a delay which might introduce a lag in the action of monetary 
Policy because of the notice deposit requirements? 


Mr. Rasminsky: No, I do not think so, Mr. Cameron. The cash reserves for 
any month are determined on the basis of figures for the preceding four-week 
period and for every month we know, and the banks know, how much they 
have to have in the way of cash deposited with the Bank of Canada to attain 
their legal minimum requirements. The difference that this will make is that the 
arithmetic will be just a little bit more complicated. There will be an extra sum 


? 


which we have to operate in putting some extra cash into the system. Changes 
in the composition, changes in the mix of the chartered banks deposit liabilities 
‘O the public, shifts from demand deposits to notice deposits, or vice versa, 
‘would, of course, change the cash requirements over a period of time but they 
would do so very slowly. I do not believe that these minor complications that I 
peter to will reduce the effectiveness of monetary control. 


| Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Not even to slowing its 
affect? 


Mr. RAsMINskKy: N 0, I do not think so. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you, that is all. 


Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, I would like to ask you what is the reserve 
n bullion behind Bank of Canada notes? 


' Mr. Rasminsxy: Nothing at all, Mr. Grégoire. The Bank of Canada has no 
vullion, no gold. 


Mr. GREGorRE: There is no gold reserve behind Bank of Canada money? 
Mr. Rasminsky: No, Mr. Grégoire, 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It is true, then, to say that Canadian money is not based on 
‘old? 

Mr. RASMINSsky: Yes. 

Mr. GrEGorRE: I would like you to say that ten times in a row. I had heard 


said in Canada that our money was based on gold. So there is no gold reserve 
hatever behind Bank of Canada bank notes? | 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: Obviously, we have reserves of bullion which are main- 
tained by the Government of Canada. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But Canadian money is not based on gold? 
Mr. RAsmMInsky: No, sir. 


Mr. GrEGorRE: Mr. Rasminsky, I do not unfortunately have the latest 
figures. I will take my figures from the statistical Review of Canada of 
September 1966. At the end of June 1966, that is the last month for which I 
have. figures, the total of banking reserves was $1,492,000,000. If we consider 
that this constituted an average reserve figure of 8%, this had allowed the 
chartered banks liabilities of eighteen billion, four hundred thousand and some — 
odd dollars. Now, let us figure this out. If we reduce the average of reserves to 
6.6%, and assuming that the reserves of the chartered banks remain at 
$1,492,000,000, this will allow the chartered banks to have liabilities and 
deposits of $22,606,000,000—that is, an increase of $4,163,000,000. Is that the 
case? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: With the hypothesis you have stated, yes. You said if we 
allow the banks the same total amount of cash reserves, the result then would 
be an expansion of the deposit liabilities. However, I have already said in my 
Original statement that this will not be the case because it will be up to the 
Bank of Canada to decide what will be the appropriate amount for reserves, | 
cash reserves, in the chartered banks. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Then, you would see that there would be a reduction in cash 
reserves in the chartered banks? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: No. The simplest answer would be this. Obviously, after the | 
transition to this new percentage of 6.6, the chartered banks will be in a 
position, let us say, to transfer an amount equal to 1.4% of their deposits from | 
the Bank of Canada into productive assets. The correct way to look at this | 
would be for the Bank of Canada to sell an amount of bonds approximately 
equal to 1.4% to the chartered banks. The total amount of the deposits would © 
remain the same. From the point of view of the total assets of the chartered 
banks, they will be enabled to convert unproductive assets into assets bearing 
interest. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But if the Bank of Canada decides not to sell bonds, and if 
the chartered banks do not wish to reduce their total reserves, this would mean — 
that this 1.4% would match, as far as the chartered banks were concerned, a 
possibility of increasing the deposit liabilities by $4,463,000,000. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: No. That is not possible, because the Bank of Canada can 
still reduce them, it can still withdraw that. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But if you do not do so, there would be a possibility for the 
banks to increase their deposit liabilities by $4,163,000,000. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes, but... 
Mr. GREGOIRE: In purely theoretical terms. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: In purely theoretical terms if we decided to-morrow to add 
$200,000,000 to the bank’s deposits, this would certainly bring about a consider- _ 
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able increase in the level of deposits. But this is purely theoretical. I can assure 
you that we have absolutely no intention of doing that at all. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But if you increase the reserves of banks by $10,000,000 or 
$200,000,000, this would allow them automatically to multiply when we have 
8% or 12%—their deposit liabilities? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: No, I would not say that, Mr. Grégoire, because each bank, 
in order to increase its deposits, must struggle to get its share of what we put 
into the system. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I am speaking of the whole system. I am not speaking of one 
bank in particular. Each time the Bank of Canada allows chartered banks to 
acquire $10,000,000 or $200,000,000 in the form of new reserves, this allows the 
entire chartered bank system to increase its deposit liabilities by 124 times 
according to the former average percentage of 8%, I believe it was. This 
allows them, then, to increase their deposit liabilities by 12 times, going on the 
basis of the former figure of 8%. And according to the new figure of 
6.6% this allows them to increase their deposit liabilities by fifteen times. This 
increase... 


Mr. RASMINSky: If you do not mind my saying so, I think there is a certain 
amount of confusion here in your view of the position of the banks in 
comparison with the position of other financial institutions. I feel that this 
reserve system, this fractional reserve system, with which you have been 
dealing does not allow the chartered banks, does not provide the chartered 
banks, with such a considerable advantage by comparison with other financial 
institutions which do not come under the central reserve system. If the central 
bank wishes to follow a liberal policy, and if it wishes to add to the cash 
reserves of the banks, all financial institutions will be able to increase their 
volume of business. It will be possible for them to buy more bonds, get more 
loans, etc, on condition, of course, that they attract and retain deposits. In order, 
then, to attract these deposits, they will have to pay interest and serve the 
customers in various ways. There is nothing automatic in this process. I have 
given a great deal of thought to this matter and I have prepared a considered 
answer to the questions you are putting to me now at this time. If you do not 
mind me reading this answer I will do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, please, the witness has an answer ready to 
your question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Go ahead I can return later. 
The CHAIRMAN: I believe it would be useful for the Committee to have this 
answer which represents a considered opinion of the Governor. 
Mr. RASMINSKy: I will give you a choice, you can hear this answer in rather 
good English or in very bad French. 
(English) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, it is up to you. I can understand both. 


I must congratulate you. You must not say you speak French badly because 
I think it is very good. 
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(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: The two languages are official here, so I do not think that 
there is any point in mentioning a matter of languages. 


(English) 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Well, if you do not mind I will make this reply in English. 
I will continue what I was saying before, Mr. Grégoire. I would like to 
emphasize the basic similarity between the business carried on by the chartered 
banks and the borrowing and lending activities of other kinds of financial 
institutions. This is not to say that there are no differences between chartered 
banks and other institutions in terms of what they can or cannot do. Such 
differences as there are, however, are mainly matters of degree; there are no 
basic differences in their power to expand or contract credit. If the chartered 
banks enjoyed a fundamental advantage over competing institutions in this 
respect, one would expect them to grow more rapidly than other financial 
institutions. In fact, however, the total Canadian assets and deposit liabilities of 
the chartered banks have grown by only about 80 per cent over the past decade, 
as compared with increases of the order of 300 per cent and more in the assets 
and liabilities of trust companies, mortgage loan companies, caisses populaires 
and credit unions. 

Before comparing the operations of banks and other financial institutions 
it is necessary to examine the way in which the total amount of credit 
extended and debt owned in the community grows. Credit is expanded 


whenever anyone borrows from someone else, and it is reduced whenever’ 


anyone pays off a debt. If one person borrows from another, let us say to 
buy a house or a car, this transaction increases the amount of credit and the 
amount of debt in the economy. Business firms and governments also borrow 
to increase or provide for their expenditures by persuading others to lend 
or invest in their promissory notes, securities, or similar obligations. It is 
necessary, of course, for the borrower to convince the lender or investor of 
his ability to repay at maturity, and he has to offer to pay a sufficiently attrac- 
tive rate of return. 


Taking things a stage further, a man may borrow, not for the purpose of 
buying something himself, but instead for the purpose of re-lending the funds 
to someone else at a profit. He might know someone willing to lend to him ata 
relatively low rate of interest and be able to employ the funds at a higher rate, 
say in a good mortgage loan. In a transaction of this kind, he acts as a financial 
middleman between someone who does not need the funds for the time being 
and someone else who does. If he knew of many similar opportunities, he 
might be able to make a regular business of acting as a financial middleman. 


This is in fact what financial institutions—financial intermediaries, as they 
are often called—do. They can carry on the business of borrowing from some 
and lending to others more cheaply and efficiently than most individuals can 
because they can pool the risks inherent in each particular loan and can hire 
people with specialized knowledge and experience in managing such a business, 
Just like an individual middleman, however, a financial institution can stay in 
business only so long as it continues to be successful in’ persuading people to 
acquire and hold its obligations. In order to increase its lending it must increase 
its borrowing, by persuading people to take up more of its deposit liabilities, 
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certificates, debentures or other obligations. This is just as true of a bank as it 
is of any other financial institution or person. 

There is a wide range of financial institutions in Canada which accept 
deposits including chartered banks, Quebec savings banks, trust and mortgage 
loan companies, credit unions and caisses populaires, and provincial government 
institutions. We have prepared for the committee statistical tables, which 
perhaps could now be distributed, which show the ways in which each of these 
groups of institutions borrow and lend. 


The borrowing instruments of financial institutions take a variety of forms 
designed to appeal to the particular requirements of various types of saver and 
investor, and the rate of interest offered is one of the main ways of persuading 
people to hold them. The term of the debt may be fixed for periods of varying 
length, or there may be no fixed term with the holder of the debt being entitled 
to repayment on demand or after a Specified period of notice. In the case of a 
chartered bank, its debts to its customers are called deposit accounts. A bank 
seeks to make its fixed term and notice deposit accounts attractive to the public 
by paying interest on them. Deposit accounts on which little or no interest is 
paid generally entitle the holder to make cash withdrawals or transfers of funds 
oy cheque on demand, thereby providing the public with a relatively safe and 
convenient means of holding working balances and effecting payments. Al- 
though a bank pays little or no interest on such accounts, it incurs substantial 
2osts in providing the various banking services available to the account holders 


which are only partly recouped from the depositors through the levy of service 
sharges. 


There are of course some differences in the types of borrowing done by the 
various kinds of institutions but I would draw your attention to the very 
mportant similarities. Nearly all of them borrow by accepting deposits and by 
yersuading people to lend to them in this way. Banks have a substantial volume 
f demand deposits which can be transferred by cheque to make payments, but 
nany other institutions also operate chequable deposit accounts for their 
‘ustomers. From demand deposits at one end of the spectrum to long-term 
secured debentures at the other end there is a great and growing variety of 
nstruments including deposits, certificates, promissory notes and other types of 
ybligations and shares, offering a great variety of maturities—fixed or optional 
ind from the shortest to the longest—in response to demand from investors. 
Nithin this borrowing spectrum there are no sharp or natural dividing lines 
vhich completely separate one kind of financial institution from another. 


There are also some differences between various kinds of institutions in the 
ypes of lending they do, but again there are important similarities. The 
hhartered banks do a great deal of short-term lending to businesses and 
onsumers and others but they also make term loans and invest in Government 
f Canada securities, provincial and municipal and corporate bonds, and in 
iortgages. There are other institutions which tend to specialize in residential 
1ortgage lending, or in consumer lending, but they may also buy commercial or 
idustrial mortgages and make other kinds of loans or investments as well. 


Looking at both the borrowing and lending sides, it can be said that there 
} virtually no kind of business done by a chartered bank which is not carried 
a by some other financial institutions. Many other financial institutions engage 
1 most of the same kinds of borrowing and lending as the chartered banks, 
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although the mixture of the business may be different. It is not surprising that 
this Committee—and I know this from the account that I have heard of your 
discussions when Mr. Elderkin was the witness—has found the definition of the 
“business of banking” to be a difficult problem. My own view is that, as a 
practical matter, the distinctive feature of the “business of banking” is primari- 
ly borrowing by incurring obligations which are repayable on demand, or at 
short notice, but certainly this kind of business is done in varying degree by a 
great many financial institutions other than chartered banks. 


In the tables which have been distributed we have shown the various types 
of assets and liabilities held by each broad group of institutions, with percent- 
age distribution and the changes that have taken place from 1960 to 1965. These 
tables show exactly how each group borrowed the funds which it loaned, or 
invested, in the manner shown in the tables by increases in different classes of 
asset. 


I do not think it is necessary for me to go over the tables in detail, but I 
might be permitted to point out one or two of the key features in the tables. 


First of all, so far as cash reserves are concerned—the subject matter of 
Mr. Gregoire’s question which has led to this statement—as you will see from 
the right hand column, the cash held by the chartered banks at the end of 1965 
amounted to 7.4 per cent of their total assets. In case anyone thinks they were 
breaking the law, the law requires them to hold eight per cent of cash against 
their deposit liabilities, and their total assets are greater than their deposit 
liabilities. The chartered banks held 7.4 per cent of cash against their total 
assets; the Quebec savings banks held 6.5 per cent—their cash reserves were 6.5 
per cent; the trust companies, cash on hand and on deposit, 2.9 per cent; the 
mortgage loan companies, 2.2 per cent; the credit unions and the caisses 
populaires, 11.1 per cent. 


I may say that for the credit unions and caisses populaires the accounts 


shown are the combined totals of all the local societies, and their cash includes | 


cash which they held with each other and with the centrals, as well as cash 


which they held outside that system, that is, with the chartered banks, on a | 


consolidated basis. A consolidated basis was worked out for the Royal Com- 
mission on Banking and Finance as at the end of 1961. It is probable that the 
amount of cash held outside the system, by the credit unions and caisses 
populaires, was about half the 11.1 per cent figure shown here. 


That is the first general comment that I would like to make, that all 
institutions hold cash reserves, and the cash reserves held by the chartered 
banks were, on the whole, higher than the cash reserves held by other classes of 
institutions. 


The second general comment that I would like to make on these tables is to 


draw your attention, in confirmation of what I said in the main statement, to- 


the difference in the growth rates of these different classes of institutions during 
this period; and those differences applied to a longer period than the one shown 
in this table. 


Looking at the second column from the right, the total assets and liabilities | 


of the chartered banks between 1960 and 1965 increased by 45 per cent. The 


increase in the case of the Quebec savings banks was 38 per cent; the increase 
in the case of the trust companies was 169 per cent; in the case of the mortgage 
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loan companies it was 156 per cent; in the case of the credit unions and caisse 
populaire it was 94 per cent; in the case of the Alberta treasury branches it was 
102 per cent. 


The only other comment that I would make is just to draw your attention 
to the differences in the composition of the other assets and liabilities. These 
correspond to differences in the general characteristics of the business under- 
taken by these institutions. Each of these great groups of institutions contains 
some which do a chequable business; that is, all of these groups contain some 
institutions which, on the definition of “banking” which I indicated in my 
prepared statement, I would say are doing a banking business. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: We are thankful to you, Mr. Grégoire, to have provided us 
with an opportunity of hearing these very useful comments. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Again I wish to put the same question to you. The same 
question I put to you a moment ago. If the Bank of Canada buys bonds or other 
reserves. This then multiplies by fifteen its possibilities in the form of deposit 
Bank of Canada cheques within the chartered bank system or elsewhere, what 
the chartered bank system will receive from the Bank of Canada in the form of 
cheques, can be returned by them to the Bank of Canada, thereby increasing its 
reserves. This then multiplies by fifteen its possibilities in the form of deposit 
liabilities, that is, increasing by fifteen the deposits they have with the Bank of 
Canada. All this is possible under the new Act, reducing to 6 per cent the 
average required reserves for chartered banks. Is this the fact, yes or no? 


The CHAIRMAN: One moment, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But as long as they have the deposits, they may multiply 
these reserves by 15. Is that a fact? 
(English) 

Mr. Rasminsxy: I do not think that that is a useful way of looking at this 
question, Mr. Grégoire. I think that the way I, at any rate, would look at this 
question is this: If the Bank of Canada buys an asset and so increases the cash 
reserves available, in the first instance, to the commercial banking system, this 
has the effect of encouraging a general expansion in the amount of borrowing 
and lending that takes place in the economy. 

The charter bank receiving the cash will find that it has cash surplus to its 
requirements. It will not want to leave it without earning any interest, and will, 
therefore, acquire an asset of some sort. In the first instance the bank pays for 
it by crediting the account of the person selling the asset; so that at this stage 
the bank has increased its assets and its liabilities. The one who has sold the 
bank the asset, who for example, has borrowed money from the bank, has not 
done so for the purpose of leaving the money on deposit at the bank. He will 
spend the money and it will get into someone else’s hands. 


The normal supposition is that this money will find its way to all financial 
institutions, that is, banks, caisses populaires, trust and loan companies, in about 
the same proportion as individuals or corporations are holding their assets 
—their very liquid assets—with financial institutions. If the bank is to be able to 
keep the asset which it has originally acquired, it will have to compete along 
with other financial institutions for the deposit. There is nothing magic here 
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which happens which enables any individual bank to retain a deposit without 
competing for it. In that respect it is in exactly the same position as any other 
financial institution. If you put it as a pure arithmetical proposition, that if the 
cash reserve ratio is 8 per cent, and the banks do not have any excess cash 
reserves, the ratio of the banks’ deposit liabilities will be as 124 is to 1—as an 
arithmetical proposition—that is undoubtedly true, but I do not think that 
stating that as an arithmetical proposition really throws very much light on the 
monetary process itself. 


(Translation) 
The CHarrnmMaAN: Mr. Grégoire, I think even taking into account the time 


taken by the Governor in his statement, which was about ten minutes, it might 
be a good point to give the floor to somebody else at this point. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Very well. I think everybody should be able to put ques- 
tions, but I will have an opportunity to return later when other people have had 
a chance to put questions too. I might have an opportunity later to keep Mr. 
Rasminsky before the committee for a little while yet. However, here is my last 
question for the moment, and it might allow me to put my question to Mr. 
Rasminsky later from another point of view. In the increase in the economy of 
the country, what comes first, loans or deposits? 


(English) 
Mr. Rasminsxy: The two things go together, Mr. Grégoire. I do not know 
what the real meaning of your question is. It is a part of the whole process of 


economic expansion that there is more borrowing and more lending, and I do 
not think that you can say that one goes before the other. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: What comes first in the operation of chartered banks—is it 
the lending of money to an individual, is it the deposit in the bank? 


(English) 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Undoubtedly, from the point of view of the individual 
bank, it must have the resources which it lends. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Can the resources be constituted by the banking reserves? 
(English) 

Mr. RAsMINSKY: Not to any significant degree. The resources that any 
individual bank lends are derived from the deposits which it is able to attract. 
The total amount of deposits—the total of liquidity in the economy—including 
the position of non-bank financial institutions, is, of course, affected by central 
bank policy, and at a time when charter bank deposits are going up, it is 
virtually certain that, if the non-bank financial institutions are being competi- 
tive, their deposits will also be rising, and perhaps rising even more than the 
deposits of the chartered banks. There is nothing special about the position of 
the charter banks, as a result of their membership in the central reserve system, 
which enables them to derive growth from the process of credit expansion, 
which is not also derived by competing non-bank financial institutions. 
(Translation) i 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I will return to those matters. 
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(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I will now recognize Mr. McLean, followed by Mr, 
Leboe and Mr. Gilbert—not necessarily all this evening. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Rasminsky, you said, about the demand to 
pay, if it was going to be divorced from gold—that it had not been enforced for 
years. Is that right? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes. 


Mr. McLran (Charlotte): There has been a great deal of controversy about 
the role of gold. Canada, I presume, as one of the big ten, I notice has never 
advanced the proposition that the price of gold should be advanced. 


If you look back to 1934, gold was $35 an ounce, and platinum was $45 an 
ounce; and gold today is $35 an ounce and platinum is $159 an ounce, and going 
up. The United States, on the one hand, says that gold will decline in 
importance, as it has been doing over the course of history. The economist, 
Jacques Rueff says that over the centuries gold has retained its value, 
while paper money time and again has been wiped out by inflation or 
devaluation. These are two opposite views, yet we have gold in Canada from 
coast to coast, and we are selling gold at the present time to the United States. 
The United States administration more or less makes the brag that their gold 
reserve has not gone down this last year—only $450 million—and lately it has 
not gone down at all. 


They do not say, on the other hand, that Canada has supplied them with 
$200 million in gold: yet that gold that Canada has supplied to the United 
States has cost Canada more than $35 an ounce. We are paying subsidies to our 
gold mines, yet those subsidies do not open any more new gold mines. They 
just keep the old ones going. 

I would like to know how Canada can continue saying that gold is of no 
value, that we want to divorce it from our currency when noted economists say 
that it retains its value. For instance, I have some gold right here. In 1922 it 
Was worth $38.50; in 1935 it was worth about $70, and I paid $225 for it the 
other day; and the economists in the United States say that gold would decline 
in importance. 

On the other hand, I have here a couple of 7 per cent bonds of the city of 
Vienna, each for 500,000 pounds and they are worthless. Gold, it seems to me, 
should play a distinct partin the monetary system. For instance, we have a bal- 
ance of payments problem with the United States at the present time. They say 
that they are trying to reduce this problem, but what are they doing? They are 
upsetting Europe. Of course, we know that money has no patriotism at all. The 
United States administration says: “If we raise the price of money in the United 
States it is going to bring the money back from Europe”. But what did it do? It 
raised Euro-dollars up to 7 or 8 per cent in Europe. This is no cure; high 
interest rates are no cure for what is the matter with us, 

I think that, as far as gold is concerned, Canada should do something about 
it. We have it from coast to coast and the cost of getting gold out of the ground 
has certainly doubled or trebled; we had $2 billion in gold coming into 
circulation in the world this last year; $500 million from Russia, and $1,500 
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million being mined and what did we get in the banking system? We got $250 
million in the banking system. This goes on and on. 


Then we say that we do not have liquidity. I am interested in liquidity in 
the worlds’ banking system, because in my associated companies we do three 
quarters of our business in world business. The United States, to my mind, is 
upsetting the banking system, or the liquidity of the world, because you cannot 
take $3 billion or $4 billion out and keep your trade going. 


It seems to me that we are again on the verge of what happened in 1929. 
During the 1920’s the United States would not take products; they wanted gold. 
When they got the gold they upset worid trade and it is world trade on which 
Canada has to depend, because our per capita exports are higher than in any 
country in the world—we are fifth in exports—and we depend on world trade. 


It seems to me that if Russia can dig gold out of the ground at any price, 
$75 or $100—and economists think that at the present time it is costing Russia 
$100 an ounce to get the gold out of the ground—yet when they do it they have 
a world currency, and they can buy anything they want in any part of the 
world. Why Canada does not do something about their gold situation is more 
than I can understand. 


When the big ten meet and they want a solution for liquidity, Canada’s 
voice is not raised; she does not say a word about gold. In fact, I was told that 
gold was a little old-fashioned. But when the International Monetary Fund 
require us to put up $100 million in Canadian currency do they not also ask us 
to put up $25 million in gold? Therefore, gold really is a store of value, and is:a 
store of value all over the world. Why should not the Bank of Canada and why 
should not our representatives on the big ten, endorse gold, and see that Canada 
gets some of this international currency out of the ground. 


I would take it that, as far as liquidity in Canada is concerned, it is 
controlled entirely by the Bank of Canada. We do not need gold because it is 
controlled by the Bank of Canada, but when we go into world markets and 
world settlements, we do need gold. It seems to me that— 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it might be useful to have Mr. Rasminsky respond 
to some of the very interesting points you have raised. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I would certainly like to know. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to comment on some of the thoughts put 
forward by Mr. McLean? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I think one thing on which I would like to comment is the 
suggestion that Mr. McLean made, that I said that gold was of no use. I 
certainly did not. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): In Canada; as backing for— 


Mr. RASMINSKy: As backing for currency. I would certainly say nothing at 
all to deprecate the value of gold. I am delighted with the amount of gold which 
we have and with any further increases that take place in our general 
international liquidity, but the fact of the matter is that the use of gold in our 
financial system, so far as Canada is concerned, is the one that Mr. McLean has 
indicated. It is useful in the settlement of international balances, as part of our 
international reserves. 
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With regard to what Canadian government policy should be relative to the 
price of gold, which I take it is what Mr. McLean is referring to, that is a 
question which would really have to be put to the Minister of Finance rather 
than to me. fi 

What the Canadian government, or any other government, could do in the 
matter is, of course, another question. The world price of gold is not within the 
control of the government of Canada. In any case, it is certainly not within the 
control of the central bank. 


Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): Could I ask a question here? What is to hinder 
the Canadian government from buying newly-mined gold in Canada at double 
the present price? 


Mr. RasMINSKy: That would constitute depreciation of the Canadian dollar. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): How would it? It is gold that has been depreci- 
ated, not the Canadian dollar. 


For instance, if the International Monetary Fund says that 25 per cent 
backing is what they want for paper, then we could mine our gold, could we 
not, and mint it, and put the 25 per cent behind it; and we would still have quite 
a big surplus. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any comments? 


Mr. Rasminsky: No. I really think this range of subject matter is not one 
on which I would want to comment. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I just took it that we were taking the gold out of 
our currency although the United States has $10 billion behind their currency at 
the present time. They want to get it out, but they cannot. But they do have it 
behind their currency; and we are taking it from behind our currency. As far as 
Canada is concerned, I cannot see that we need it. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: We are not doing anything new as regards taking gold out 
from behind our currency. Nothing new is proposed in this legislation. This has 
been the situation for some decades now, and all that the proposed legislation 
does is recognize what the fact of the situation is, that is, that Bank of Canada 
notes are not redeemable in gold and that the Bank of Canada holds no reserve 
against it. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): If gold is becoming useless, why did $2 billion 
come into the world monetary system and all but $250 million disappear? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: But it is not useless; it is used in the settlement of 
international balances. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): How could that be when they only get $250 
million out of $2 billion? It cannot be used in international balances. We have 
the Portuguese colony of Macao buying $1,500 million, and the Portuguese 
government collecting $1 or $1.15 commission on each ounce of gold. 


An hon. Memser: We will have to ask the Minister about this. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is right; we must recognize that, although the 
30vernor holds a position of great independence in our system, he is still 
testricted with respect to pronouncements of government policy. 
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I know that he will, as he has already done, feel free to point it out to the 
committee when he feels that he is being asked to comment on matters of 
policy; and members of the committee, I know, will want to reserve these 
questions for the Minister of Finance when he appears before us. I am sure that 
the Minister’s parliamentary secretary will be taking note of these points. 


I wonder if at this stage I might have the indulgence of the committee. It is 
close to quarter to ten, and rather than getting into an area of questioning, 
either from yourself, Mr. McLean, or from another member of the committee, 
which might be difficult to break off without destroying the train of thought, I 
would suggest we deal with a few procedural matters. 

First, I think we should have a motion to incorporate in our proceedings for 
this evening, the document presented to us by the governor headed “Summary 
Balance Sheets of Selected Financial Institutions”. 


Mr. LEBOE: I so move. 
Mr. CLERMONT: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: The second item we should deal with is our schedule of 
meetings for tomorrow. As I told the committee last week, the governor must 
leave for Europe at approximately 4.30 this coming Thursday afternoon. A 
distinction has been conferred upon him, which is a credit both to himself and 
to Canada. He has been asked to deliver the Per Jacobsson lecture, and, of 
course, we would not want him to be late for this tribute, as I said, to himself, to 
the Bank and to Canada. 

I, therefore, suggest that we try to have at least two meetings tomorrow, 
in the morning and the afternoon. 


I understand the Governor will be available tomorrow evening and I thank 
him for his courtesy in this regard, but I suggest that we see how we are getting 
along tomorrow afternoon before definitely scheduling a meeting for the 
evening. 


Are we agreed, then, that we would meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
and at 3.45 tomorrow afternoon, with a possible evening meeting, depending on. 
how the committee proceedings go? I think we should make that firm so that we 
will not get tied up with problems on the Orders of the Day, if any arise. 


Mr. LEBOE: The notice says 3.30. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would be 3.45, anyway. If the notice says 3.30 those who 
are not here will, I am sure, be informed by their colleagues. 


That being the case, I declare the meeting adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 11 o’clock. 


TUESDAY, November 1, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we will begin our meeting, and it will be 
for the prime purpose of evidence. 


Last night, when we adjourned, Mr. McLean had the floor, but to move 
along expeditiously I will ask Mr. Gilbert, who is next on the list, to begin. When 
‘Mr. McLean joins us later on, he can take up where he left off. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rasminsky said, in substance, last night 
that the difference between the banks and the near-banks was a difference in 
degree rather than kind. 


I was just wondering if you would follow that, and give me your attitude 
with regard to bringing the near-banks under general banking legislation, and 
placing them in the same position as the chartered banks vis-a-vis the Bank of 
Canada? 


Mr. Louis RAsminsky (Governor of the Bank of Canada): Mr. Gilbert, there 
are various aspects of that question on which I do not feel particularly qualified 
to comment, and I am sure you would not expect me to comment on them. There 
are some constitutional aspects, for example. Some of the non-bank financial 
institutions, as they prefer to be called rather than near banks, are incorporated 
under provincial legislation, and the question of bringing them under federal 
jurisdiction raises important political and constitutional questions, which are 
outside of my sphere. 

The aspect of the question on which you would expect me to comment, I 
‘think, is the question of whether the existence of a class of institution which 
engages in business very similar to the business of banking, represents a 
hindrance to the conduct of monetary policy, whether it is an interference with 
‘he processes of monetary control. This is a very important question, and it is one 
30 which we devoted a good deal of thought in the preparation of our submis- 
sions to the Royal Commission, and with which we dealt at some length in those 
submissions. 


I do not intend, in reply to this question, to go over the entire statement that 
we made there, but I might refer you to the principal place where we dealt with 
his question and then make one or two general comments. 


The principal place where we dealt with this question in our submissions is 
pn page 17 of the submissions in a series of paragraphs headed; The Effect of 
3ank of Canada Operations on “Near Banks.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rasminsky, may I suggest that you quote some of these 
aragraphs? Although each member of the Committee has the Porter report, this 
loes not include the submissions. Perhaps I might suggest that your associates 
nake some inquiry to see if additional copies of your submissions to the Porter 
sommission can be made available to members. 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: There is no problem there. We will certainly circulate 
them. 


The CHAIRMAN: At this point, it might help if you did quote from the 
relevant paragraphs. 


Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Chairman, instead of having the page number could we 
have the paragraph number? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes; it is paragraph 41, in the chapter entitled “The Role of 
Monetary Policy.” 
Let me quote a few sentences from paragraph 41. 

Assuming that no change occurs in the relative attractiveness of 
chartered bank deposits as compared with closely competing liquid 
assets such as demand or time deposits, short-term paper, certificates, 
etc., issued by ‘near banks”, there is no reason to suppose that the 
public could be induced to add to its holdings of chartered bank deposits 
without adding to its holdings of these other types of liquid assets as 
well "sc". 


Here I interpolate the statement that we are describing what happens during a 
process of credit expansion when the central bank is trying to encourage an 
expansion of credit. The submission then goes on: 


At any stage in the process of expansion described in paragraph 39 
some of the sellers of securities may prefer to acquire a deposit with, or a 
short-term note or certificate of, one of the “near banks”... 


I see that we so describe them in this submission, though in inverted 
commas. 

_. rather than a chartered bank deposit. Even in the initial transaction 
with the Bank of Canada the seller of the $8 million in securities might 
deposit the proceeds in a “near bank”, say, a trust company. This would 
not, of course, put an end to or interfere with the process of multiple 
expansion of chartered bank assets and liabilities outlined above since the 
trust company would deposit the Bank of Canada cheque for $8 million 
with a chartered bank. The trust company would have added both to its 
deposit liabilities to the public and to its cash reserves, but since it too is a 
chartered bank depositor the chartered banks as a group would have 
experienced the same increase in their cash reserves. If “near banks” are 
successful in attracting funds from the public and finding profitable 
opportunities for acquiring the kinds of assets they specialize in they toc 
will gain cash reserves and participate in the process of expansion as wel 
as the chartered banks. To the extent that an expansion of total charterec 
bank assets and liabilities consequent upon an increase in cash reserves is 
accompanied by an expansion of those of “near banks”, the degree t 
which credit conditions ease will be greater than would otherwise hav 
been the case. 


I think that is as much as I am going to quote from the submission. 


The essential point is that the impulse, whether it is towards expansion 0 
contraction, which is generated by central bank action, gets spread throughou 
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all financial institutions as a result of the competition among financial institu- 
tions for deposits, or their competition in the making of loans. It is the case that 
since the central bank is interested in, and its policy determinations are guided 


_ by, its view as to appropriate credit conditions, this impluse of expansion, since it 


does get spread throughout, represents, in a certain sense, a reinforcement of 


monetary policy, rather than a diminution in the effectiveness of monetary 


policy. 

I am not particularly conscious at the present time that the existance of near 
banks has prevented us from pursuing a credit policy which has produced a type 
of credit conditions which we consider to be appropriate in all the circumstances. 


Therefore, the short summary of the answer I have given to your question is 
| that, on the side of monetary policy, though the initial impulse is transmitted 
through the chartered banking system, that provides a sufficiently broad base to 
assure the central bank that it can exercise the desired control—the desired 
_Influence—over credit conditions. 


Mr. GILBERT: Is there any objection to the near-banks using the chequing 
facilities of the central bank? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The clearing facilities are not run by the central bank. The 
clearing system is run by the Canadian Bankers Association, and the Bank of 
Canada is one of the participants in the clearing. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Rasminsky, the figures which you submitted last night 
‘indicate the tremendous growth of the near-banks. If the near-banks continue to 
grow, what happens within 10 years’ time? Their growth has been quite 
remarkable, according to these figures. Suppose that really continues to acceler- 
ate. Does that put them in a stronger position than the chartered banks. Will it 
put them in a stronger position? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Well if the near-banks— 
Mr. GILBERT: What control would you have over them? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: —continue to grow more rapidly than the chartered banks, 
‘they will, of course, become relatively larger than the chartered banks. 

If what you have in mind is: Is it theoretically possible that the relative 
size of the banking system in the whole financial structure would decline, to a 
point which did constitute a real hindrance to the process of monetary control, I 
suppose one would have to say that that is a theoretical possibility. However, I 
think if one is thinking of the next ten years, or, really, as far ahead as it is 
Possible to look—and I mention ten years only because it is the period of the 
next decennial revision of the Bank Act—I would consider that that is only a 
theoretical possibility. As a practical matter I do not think that that is at all 
likely to happen. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Rasminsky, there are differing effects of the monetary 
Policy on the different sectors of the economy. For example, the Porter Com- 
mission reported that the monetary policy affects residential housing and small 
businesses much more so than it does large corporations. What comments would 
you have on that? How can this be corrected? 


| Mr. RASMINSKyY: I would agree that one of the disadvantages of monetary 
policy is that even though it is impersonal and pervasive in its effects, the 
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different industries and different sections are affected in a different way by 
monetary policy. Therefore, it can be said, in actual face, to have certain dis- 
criminatory effects. 


I would certainly not feel that this constitutes a reason for not having a 
monetary policy. You must have some monetary policy. I think that this does 
constitute a reason for not pushing monetary policy to excessive extremes. 


So far as some of the differential effects are concerned, monetary policy, of 
course, is only one aspect of public economic policy, and what one would seek to 
have.in every situation is a combination of public policies which achieves the 
basic objectives that you are after, while avoiding extreme reactions in one 
direction or another. 


Government, of course, has open to it alternative policies of a more specific 
sort for either reinforcing or offsetting the effects of monetary policy. On the 
reinforcing side, if I may quote one example of that type, I would have thought 
that the action of the government at the time of the last budget in imposing the 
refundable tax on the cash flow of corporations and impounding their liquidity 
for a certain period of time was in a sense a reinforcement of monetary policy. 
On the offsetting side, the action which is open for the government to take—and 
which the government has taken, to some extent, in the field of housing—is in a 
certain sense, an attempt to protect that industry and the users of houses from 
the severe impact of monetary policy. Housing is indeed one of the industries 
where the impact of monetary policy is particularly severe. 


The effect on businesses of various size may be a real one. I think it is the 
case that large corporations tend on the whole to be better able to finance out of 
their own internally-generated funds their expansion plans, and are less depend- 
ent on bank credit than smaller businesses are. In recognition of that fact, in any 
discussions which the central bank has had with chartered banks during periods 
when the banks have been forced, under the monetary policies being followed, to 
pursue a Selective policy in the granting of new credit, we have drawn this fact 
to their attention and suggested to them that so far as possible smaller businesses 
should be shielded from the impact of monetary policy because they, in a certain 
sense, have nowhere else to go. Larger businesses can go to the capital market. 


Another example of attempts at offsetting actions would lie in the field of 
regional developments, where governments, either federal or provincial, would 
take special steps to see that finance is available in areas of the country which 
are not suffering from extreme pressure on their resources. 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume, therefore, Mr. Rasminsky, that you would not 
agree with the comments of certain provincial advisers, which I have seen, who 
suggest that the federal government can carry out its role in regulating the 
national economy solely through using monetary policy. 


Mr. RASMINSkKy: If any such comments have been made, I certainly disagree 
with them most profoundly. 


The CHAIRMAN: I saw a newspaper report in the Windsor Daily Star — 
recently referring to what I took to be comments of that nature, made by one of 
the advisers to the Ontario provincial government. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I did not see it; but if he said it, I do not agree with it. 
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The CHAIRMAN: If I may, I would like to ask you something at this point 
before passing on to the next person on my list. 


_ ITunderstand that the Bank maintains a system of informal consultation with 
the chartered banks on matters of mutual interest and concern. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, sir, we do. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you maintain any similar consultation with any of the 
near banks? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes; we have regular meetings with the representatives of 
the Trust Companies Association of Canada. We maintain quite frequent contact 
with the central organizations of the caisses populaires and the credit unions. We 
have had occasion, during the last couple of years particularly, to see a fair 
amount of representatives of finance companies; so that our contacts in this 
financial field are not limited to banking institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand that there are a number of the newer trust 
companies which are not members of the Trust Companies’ Association. Do you 
have any line of contact with them? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: We are very glad to see them when they come to see us, 
| and on occasion they do, Mr. Chairman. But we do not have any formal contact. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about entities such as the Alberta Treasury Branches, 
or the Ontario Savings system? I am not using the right name but you know to 
which one I am referring. 


| Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. During the past few years, so far as I am concerned, I 
have had no special contact with these organizations. We do, of course, follow 
their affairs; we watch what is happening to them; but we have not had in- 
‘formal contacts with them of the type that I think you are referring to. 


| The CHAIRMAN: With respect to the groups with whom you do have contact, 
‘have you found them any less amenable to Suggestions than the chartered 
banks? 

Mr. RASMINSKy: No. Our relations with the Trust and Loan Companies 
Association, and with the Federated Council, of Sales Finance Companies have 
been very good, and they have been very helpful indeed in acceding to requests 
that the bank has made of them from time to time in the matter of information. 


'That is the only type of request we have ever made. But they have acceded very 
‘gracefully to those requests. 


_ The CuarrmMan: Your comment, sir, that it is unlikely in the next ten years 
that the growth of the near banks would reach such a stage as to threaten your 
ability to influence monetary policy through the chartered banks would imply, I 
take it, that the chartered banks have not too much to fear from the development 
of the near banking group. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I suggest you put that question to the chartered banks. The 
trust and loan companies and the other deposit receiving institutions are formi- 
able competitors and the chartered banks will have to meet the competition 
if they are to retain their share of the business. I think that some of the 
Provisions in the proposed legislation will remove some of the inhibitions and 
some of the restrictions that the chartered banks have been under in competing 
with other financial institutions. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to place any interpretation on your words that 
I am perhaps not entitled to do, but it occurred to me that if it is only 
theoretical—and I think that is the word you used—that your ability to control 
monetary policy through the chartered banks would be seriously hampered 
within at least the next ten years, then it must follow that the chartered banks 
themselves are likely to maintain their dominant position in the financial system 
within that ten year period. Is that a fair assessment? 


Mr. RAsmiInsky: Yes. I would not quarrel with that way of putting it, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, there are just one or two other things before passing 
on to the next witness. 

If I may refer to the summary of the balance sheets and so on. I note the last 
page refers to the Alberta Treasury branches, and the Province of Ontario 
Savings Office, for example, and the total assets of these two entities as of March 
1960 would indicate, if my addition is not too faulty, about $134 million, and they 
operate in two key provinces. Would it not be useful for you to maintain some 
type of consultation with their directors in the same way you do with the other 
forms of near banks? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: It is something that I would like to think about. I think it 
may well be worth considering. The deposits in the Province of Ontario Savings 
Bank, of course, as I understand it, become part of the general funds of the 
province. They do not do any investing or hold any particular liquid assets and, 
as you see, the province is liable for their obligations and they maintain very low 
cash reserves. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Perhaps I should have drawn a distinction. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Really, the main thing to know about the Province of 
Ontario Savings banks is that there is such an institution, and what its deposits 
are. That we do know. The province of Alberta Treasury branches do a more 
varied business on the assets side. We follow it fairly closely. From the published 
returns we know pretty well what they are doing. The amounts involved, 
though appreciable, are really not relatively very significant in the total banking 
system. 

For example, if one takes the deposits of all the institutions that I have 
included in that table, the province of Alberta Treasury branches in 1965 
accounted for one-half of one per cent of the total of deposits. However, the 
Bank is certainly always glad to see people engaged in the financial business or 
others, and particularly those engaged in the financial business. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your door is open. 
Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, our door is open. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we should proceed. I think I should correct myself. I 
said that when we adjourned last night Mr. McLean had the floor and my list 
indicated Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Laflamme. I should have said that between Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Laflamme there came Mr. Leboe. Now I have also just added to 
the list Mr. Lind. I think, in all fairness to Mr. McLean, that we should ask him if 
he has completed his questioning, because when we adjourned I did indicate that 
I would give him an opportunity to complete his questioning when we began. I 
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recognized Mr. Gilbert merely to use our time expeditiously. I might indicate 
that from about 11.15 the meeting was of an official status and that will be 
recorded in our records. 


You have further questions at this point arising out of what you were 
saying? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Not right now. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I think I should recognize Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. LEBoE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I might state, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have prepared a list of questions which I hope can be answered quite briefly so 
as not to take up too much time of the Committee, and also to indicate that the 
Minister of Finance has repeatedly expressed concern over inflationary pres- 
sures, and the questions that I intend to put at this particular moment have to do 
with inflationary pressures and the matter of inflation generally. I think it is 
opical, and since the Bank of Canada, I believe, has an influence in this field I 
would like to put some questions to Mr. Rasminsky on the subject. 


Is it correct to say that the country is going through a period of inflation at 
he present time, or is on the verge of inflation? 


Mr. RASMINSky: Inflation, Mr. Leboe, is really a term of art; it is not a very 
orecise term, and you would get different definitions of that term. I would say 
hat the country is in a period when the degree of upward pressure on the cost of 
iving, on our prices and on our costs, is such as to give rise to concern. 


Mr. LEB0E: You have actually answered my next question, what constitutes 
nflation, because the gradual increase in prices or the devaluation of the 
urchasing power of the dollar has been with us since I can remember. The term 
S very loosely used by people in the country depending on what argument they 
we trying to produce. I was wondering whether, in your position as the 
xovernor of the Bank of Canada, you have something which you consider to be 
in interpretation of the word “inflation” as you use it, at any time that you 
night be using it? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I prefer not to use the term because it is so imprecise, but I 
vould feel that a situation in which the aggregate of the demand pressures—that 
3, the money demand pressures on the economy—have proceeded to a point 
vhere there is very little slack left in the economy and in which those demand 
ressures are increasing at a rate which is in excess of the capacity of the 
conomy to produce, to add to its production of goods and services at relatively 
table prices—I would consider that a situation of inflation. 


Mr. Lesor: Thank you. My next question is, in your opinion, is inflation the 
ause of or the result of excessive prices for goods? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: In my definition—it is the definition of “excessive”; the 
tatement is tautological—excessive increases in the prices of goods are a 
\anifestation of inflation. 


Mr. Lesor: In other words, what you are saying is that that is the 
lanifestation of the disease but the cause of the disease could be one, two or 
any factors in the economy? 


Mr. RasMinsky: That is right. 
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Mr. LeBpor: My next questions are very closely related and there may be 
some overlapping but, to get continuity, I am trying to clear up this point. Is 
inflation caused only by an increase in the cost of goods available for sale or must 
it also be accompanied by an excessive purchasing power or supply of money 
over and above the price of goods available for sale—in other words, the money 
supply? What is the effect of the money supply? It seems there are two main 
factors: prices going up by demands made by the general public—I mean wages 
and salaries, and also the demand by the public for certain kinds of packaging 
and all the rest of it—they are dealing with this in another committee—and also 
the money supply? I am thinking about the relationship between the two, in 
your opinion, because you have control, as it were, of the money supply. 


Mr. Rasminsky: It seems to me, Mr. Leboe, that the relationship that is 
significant in this connection is not the relationship between the money supply 
and anything else but it is the relationship between the amount of spending and 
the amount of goods and services that are being produced. There are various 
factors that influence the amount of spending and, so far as the monetary side of 
the thing is concerned, it is our working view in the bank that the significant 
factor on the monetary side—and I stress that the monetary side is only one of 
the factors which has an influence—is the cost and availability in general terms 
of credit in the economy that induce people either to spend or not to spend. On 
that side of it, it is the aggregate amount of spending which is important. 

On the other side, the supply of goods and services which becomes available 
is dependent on a wide variety of things, including the technical efficiency, the 
skill, the mobility of the labour force and the whole gamut of factors which have 
a bearing on our ability to produce goods and services. 


Mr. LEBoE: Thank you very much, Mr. Rasminsky. I agree that it is a broad 
base. I indicated that when I posed the question. 

_ Does an increase in the cost of living necessarily mean inflationary condi- 
tions? This was partly answered by the previous question. If not, under what 
conditions would an increase in the cost of living constitute inflation? I think this 
is rather difficult to pin down but I think it is important that we get the views of 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada in this regard since the Governor does play 
such a part in our economy and financial and monetary policy. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: There are various ways of measuring the development of 
prices in the economy. One of them is the movement in the cost of living index. I 
would not be prepared to say that any upward movement in the cost of living 
index is indicative of inflation. I think that there are certain structural features 
in the way the cost of living index is composed that lead me to that conclusion. 
The cost of living index is pretty heavily weighted with services, for example, | 
and I believe it is generally thought that the productivity in the service - 
industries does not increase as rapidly as productivity in the goods producing — 
industries. So, even under relatively stable conditions you may find a tendency 
for the price of services to rise in relation to the price of goods and this would 
cause an upward drift in the cost of living index. | 

It may be that the index does not adequately take into account, although I - 
know that an attempt is made to do this, improvements in the quality of goods or > 
services. If you pay more for a hospital room now, for example, than you did ten | 
years ago, it may well be the case that with the hospital room now you get 


ancillary services of a diagnostic or other sort that really make the room a better | 
| 
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room and make it necessary for you to stay in the room a fewer number of days 
than you did ten years ago. I am not sure that that can be adequately taken into 
account. It may be that some upward drift in that‘index should be accepted as 
compatible with relatively stable monetary conditions and relatively stable price 
conditions. 


Various people have tried to put a figure on the acceptable upward drift that 
could be regarded as compatible with monetary stability. The Economic Council, 
for example, in its first report, put forward the view, as I understand it, that we 
should be prepared to accept a 2 per cent increase each year in the general price 
factor in the economy. I do not particularly endorse that view or repudiate 1d eget 
think that any increase has to be looked on with grave suspicion. But it may be 
the case that an increase of some sort in the cost of living index is something that 
need not cause concern. In the last year or so, of course, the increase that we 
have had in the cost of living index has gone far beyond the 2 per cent figure. 


One of my colleagues tells me that I was wrong, which does not surprise 
me, and that the Council figure was 1.4 per cent and not 2 per cent. 


Mr. LEBoE: My next question follows along the same line. As I said, there 
is an overlapping here in order to get continuity but I hope you will bear with 
me. You have answered the first part of this question; can inflation be caused by 
the expansion of the money supply of the country and, if so, what type of 
expansion and how great an expansion of the money supply of the country will 
cause inflation? 


I think in answering this question I would like to have you relate it also to 
the part that is played by government in selling bonds—in other words, taking 
the money out of circulation through savings and through investment—and also 
through the Bank of Canada’s agreed action, as pointed out in the Ottawa 
Citizen’s advertisement I have here in front of me, to acquire a minimum of $50 
million of new bonds, open as to maturity—and also whether these bonds are 
bought directly from the government or on the open market, through investment 
dealers? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: On your first question, Mr. Leboe, can an excessive increase 
in the money supply cause inflation, the answer to the question is certainly yes, 
that it can. As I have already indicated in the way we look at it in the Bank, we 
do not put, in our thinking, the primary stress on the money supply. 


The money supply is a term of art which is capable of many different 
definitions. For example, in the United States when people refer to the money 
supply they mean the total of currency in circulation and demand deposits. 
When we, here, refer to the money supply we normally refer to the total of notes 
in circulation and all chartered bank deposits. There is the difference between 
the total money supply and the money supply in the hands of the public, and 
even going further than than—and this is harking back to our discussion of last 
night—the difference between chartered bank deposits which are included in the 
money supply and deposits in trust companies which are not included in the 
money supply, or between those things and guaranteed investment certificates of 
trust companies, or those things and a treasury bill issued by the government of 
Canada, or a piece of short-term commercial paper. 


There is a very smooth gradation in the degree of liquidity which pertains to 


these various instruments, so that the concept of the money supply—and I, 
2729419 
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myself, naturally watch these magnitudes—is one which I, myself, do not regard 
as the essential operational concept in the conduct of monetary policy. 

Moving to the second part of your question, it is undoubtedly the case that 
the actions of government on the fiscal side in government’s expenditure 
programs and in its tax policies have a great bearing on the aggregate of 
demand in the economy, and the actions of government with regard to debt 
management which you have referred to and which I will come to in a moment, 
have a great bearing on the level of credit conditions because the debt manage- 
ment transactions affect the liquidity of the economy. What is required—I am 
afraid I am going beyond the question, but allow me to add this sentence—is a 
consistent and purposeful integration of fiscal and debt management policy on 
the one hand and monetary policy on the other. 

Going to your final specific question on the undertaking of the Bank of 
Canada to buy $50 million, open as to maturity, of a certain issue, the Bank of 
Canada holds a large portfolio of Government of Canada securities. It is our mass 
of manceuvre; it is the medium through which we operate. These securities 
mature with distressing frequency and they have to be either paid off or 
refunded—more frequently refunded. At the time of each maturity of a Gov- 
ernment of Canada security, the Bank of Canada will be in possession of some of 
the maturing issue and, for the greater part, our subscriptions at the time of a 
maturing issue will consist in replacing our holdings of the maturing issue with 
some of the newly-offered issues. There are occasions when we add to our 
holdings of a new issue—that is, we buy more than the amount of the maturing 
issue. 

I am afraid I do not recognize from your quotation the particular transaction 
involved. It is probably irrelevant to your question, anyway. 


Mr. LEBOE: The Bank of Canada does buy these directly from the govern- 
ment or through an investment dealer or agency? 


Mr. RasMINSKy: No, sir; we buy them directly from the government. 


Mr. LEBoE: Related to this—and this comes to a portion of the Bank Act 
where we are going to be able to see that banks take first mortgages on capital 
assets, I believe—do you anticipate some difficulty in connection with the small 
operator who is used to using section 88 of the Bank Act in the sum total 
available funds for borrowing in Canada? By this I mean that if some of the 
loans are channelled on the basis of fixed assets, it could mean to me that many 
of the larger corporations could avail themselves of bank credit in this regard 
with a certain amount of limitations being put on the smaller operators who 
carry inventories under section 88. Do you anticipate any problem there for the 
smaller borrowers who consistently use section 88? 


Mr. Rasminsky: Through the diversion of funds to capital purposes? No, I 
do not think so, Mr. Leboe. There is, as you know, in the proposed section on 
mortgage lending, a quantitative limit to what the banks can do. The aggregate 
ability of all financial institutions to act as intermediaries—banks and others 
—will, of course, be subject to the influences exerted by the central bank, and 
this amendment may give rise to some change in channels; but I would not 
foresee any fundamental difficulty of the type to which you refer. 


Mr. Legos: I have one short question before I go on to inflation. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leboe, I have been suggesting to members of the 
Committee that in their line of questioning they try to keep roughly to about 20 
minutes or so. I do not cut you off but I would like to have some indication— 


Mr. LEBOE: That is all right, Mr. Chairman. I realize that what I have here is 
possibly going to take another round, and I am quite prepared to yield to 
someone else. I have a question which could be answered yes or no.— 


The CHAIRMAN: I must interject again. Perhaps the members of the 
committee would prefer to allow you to complete your whole series of question- 
ing. 
| My reason for raising this is to give everyone a reasonable opportunity to 
question the witness. 


Mr. LEBoE: I think you are right. I appreciate your position. 


This other question, I think, can be answered three ways,..""Yes,, “No”, or 
“T would not care to answer”. 


| Mr. RASMINSKyY: There is a fourth possible answer, Mr. Leboe—I do not 
know”. 

Mr. LEBOE: No, I think perhaps you know. At the present time, I believe the 
Bank of Canada holds some 15 to 17 per cent of the national debt. Do you 


foresee, over a period of years, the time when the Bank of Canada could usefully 
own all of the national debt. 


Mr. RAsMInsky: No, sir. 
Mr. LEBOE: I thought we could get a short answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leboe, unless there is a consensus to permit you to 
somplete your questioning now, I would recognize Mr. Laflamme. 


(Translation) 


I would now give the floor to our colleague Mr. Laflamme. I am very 
lappy to see our vice-chairman here, to find that he is well again and ready 
0 help me out in my work. 


| Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Rasminsky, I would just like to know if you have any 
igures on the total volume of loans made by the banks for the year 1965, and the 
ans made by near-banks and other financial institutions for the same period? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: You would like actual figures rather than percentage rates 
f increase for the year 1965, would you? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I would be glad to have the first—the proportion of loans 
nade by the banks in 1965, and the percentage of loans made by near-banks, or 
ther financial institutions, for the same period. 


_ The CHarrman: If the information is not readily available perhaps you could 
ass on to your next question and one of Mr. Rasminsky’s colleagues could 
xtract it more easily. 


Mr. Rasminsxky: Mr. Laflamme, the figures you ask for can be obtained, but 
have in front of me figures which will show the percentage increase in the total 
sets of the various classes of institutions. These would include investments in 
‘ortgages and other types of assets as well as loans. Would those figures suit 
Jur purpose? 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. Rasmuinsky: In 1965, the total assets of the chartered banks increased by 
11.8 per cent. The total assets of the Quebec Savings Banks increased by 6.7 per 
cent. The total assets of trust companies increased by 19.7 per cent. The total 
assets of mortgage loan companies increased by 24.8 per cent. The total assets of 
the Caisse Populaire and Credit Unions increased by 14.9 per cent. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Just for clarification this is the 1965 increase over 1964? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: 1965 over 1964; that is right. 


(English) 

Mr. FuLton: What was the second figure? 

Mr. RaSMINSKy: The second figure for the Quebec Savings Bank was 6.7 per 
cent. It is December 1965 over December 1964. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Rasminsky has the sheet before him. You have given us 
the amount of expenditures, but could we have it in round figures? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, certainly, if you will allow me to give the committee a 
small table. But I will be able to give you all this information, in absolute figures, 


in dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN: You can go on, Mr. Laflamme. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you think, or is it your view, that a primary objective, 
or responsibility, of the Bank of Canada is to control rates? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: With that in view, do you really think that the Bank of 
Canada is in a position to control credit when there is so much money loaned by 
other institutions beyond the control of the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: These other institutions, Mr. Lafiamme, though they are 
not part of the central reserve system like the charter banks, are very much 
influenced by the monetary policies of the Bank of Canada. 

If the Bank of Canada wishes to initiate a new departure in monetary policy 
to make credit conditions easier, or to make them tighter, the effects of this 
initiative are by no means confined to the chartered banks. The institutions 
compete with each other for deposits, they compete with each other for loans’ 
and the initiative is spread throughout the entire system. 

If, for example, the policy is designed to make credit conditions tighter anc 
we contract—actually very seldom, or practically never, do we contract the cast. 
reserves but we permit them to grow more slowly—the cash reserves of th 
commercial banking system, and the demands for credit are such that thi 
induces a rise in interest rates in the system, then, that cannot be confined t 
those institutions. In order to retain their share of deposits the competin; 
institutions—the trust and loan companies and the others we have men: 
tioned—are forced to raise their interest rates, too, and to charge more for thei 
loans. The Bank is not concerned, and does not need to be concerned, with th 
relative share of the different classes of institutions in the total of credit-grant 
ing and deposit-receiving. It is concerned with the over-all availability and cos 
of credit, and its actions affect other financial institutions in this respect as we 
as banks. 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: Last night, Mr. Rasminsky, in answer to a question asked 
by Mr. Grégoire, you made the following statement: In fact, however, the total 
Canadian assets and deposit liabilities of the chartered banks have grown by 
only about 80 per cent over the past decade as compared with increases of the 
order of 300 per cent and more in the assets and liabilities of trust companies, 
mortgage and loan companies, caisse populaire and credit unions. Do you really 
think, if such an increase occurs in the next decade, in the same proportion, that 
the Bank of Canada will still have control of credit, which is one of its main 
responsibilities? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I would have to figure out what the relative shares would 
be, on the assumption that you have made, Mr. Laflamme. If one takes the 
position at the end of 1965, in spite of the fact that the chartered banks over the 
past decade or more have grown more slowly than the other institutions, the 
chartered banks accounted for 73 per cent of the total of deposits in the 
institutions of the type to which we are referring. Therefore, the chartered banks 
still are by far the largest element in the total financial picture, although they 
have grown more slowly than the other institutions. 


There remains the question whether the assumption that you have made, 
that these relative growth rates will be continued, is in fact a reasonable 
assumption. Under the existing legislation there are various ways in which the 
banks have been inhibited in competing with non-bank financial institutions. I 
do not need to mention those in detail, though I would be glad to do so if you 
wish me to. One of the features of the proposed legislation is that these 
limitations and inhibitions on the ability of the banks to compete will be 
eliminated, or substantially reduced, so that the relative competitive position of 
the banks will, as a result, be improved. This, I think, would make it unlikely 
that the hypothesis that you have taken is a realistic one, and it may also have 
the effect, with these inhibitions and limitations removed, of leading some 
non-bank financial institutions, or some new groups, to decide to apply for 
charters under the Bank Act and to operate as banks. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Thank you, Mr. Rasminsky. 

Mr. Linp: Following along, Mr. Chairman, the same line of questioning, Mr. 
Rasminsky has just said that the banks—I assume he is referring to the eight 
chartered banks in Canada—control 73 per cent of the deposits. Is that right? 

Mr. RASMINSKy: That is right, sir. 

Mr. Linp: How much of the total assets would the eight chartered banks 


control in comparison with the trust and loan companies and the treasury 
departments and the credit unions? I assume it is the same. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: 73 per cent. 
Mr. Linp: Judging from past records on this, and what has happened, you 
also would admit, probably, that indirectly the eight chartered banks control a 


pretty good percentage of the assets of some of the near-banks. What percentage 
would that represent? 


Mr. RAsMINSKyY: I do not know, Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Linn: Could that be broken down? You know the ones that they control 
indirectly—the independent trust companies and the ones that are connected 
pretty closely with banks. 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. 


Mr. Linp: Could that figure be obtained in dollars rather than in percent- 
ages? I will name the near-banks. There is the National Trust, Montreal Trust, 
Royal Trust, Canada Permanent; and you know the ones that are controlled 
indirectly by certain banking institutions. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I have no information on that, sir. 


Mr. Linp: Then there is an independent group of what we call near banks, 
an independent group of trust companies which probably are represented by 
Canada Trust as perhaps the largest. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Lind, that while your question is in order, and 
this information is important to the committee, we should first determine 
whether Mr. Rasminsky is either required to maintain it in his organization or 
has some personal knowledge of it? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: If these two factors do not apply, I suggest we reserve that 
question for the Canadian Bankers Association on the individual banks when 
they appear before us in a few days, or presumably a few days. 


Mr. Linp: With all due respect to you, Mr. Chairman, all I am trying to do is 
to weigh my reasons for finding this out. The reason I would like to find this is to 
know what ratio we can put to the percentage of increase by the independent 
trust companies versus the percentage increase of the associated ones, shall we 
say, or ones that are indirectly controlled by banks, and to break down the 
percentage of the trust companies and their percentage of increase. 

I think that in order to follow this schedule we have before us we should 
realize that certain trust companies are indirectly controlled by the banks. Is 
that not a logical conclusion? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I understand that it is the case that certain banks have 
interests in certain trust companies; but it is a matter, Mr. Lind, in which the 
Bank of Canada has no status, on which we have no information. 


Mr. Linp: Unless they are federally incorporated; is that it? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Even if they are federally incorporated they are not 


required to report to us. : 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe they report to the Superintendent of Insurance. 
Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes, the Superintendent of Insurance. 


Mr. Linn: Then the near banks have no effect on our monetary system, or 
the control of the amount of money? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The near banks are a very important part of our financial 
system, Mr. Lind, and the policies which are followed by the central bank do 
have an indirect effect on the activities of all financial institutions, including the 
so-called near-banks. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question for information. I) 
apologize, I missed a day’s hearings. 


Has Mr. Rasminsky given a definition of a near-bank? I think it is a matter | 
of terminology, and is quite important. 
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Mr. RASMINSKy: I made quite a long statement on the difference between 
_ banks and the so-called near-banks or non-bank financial institutions last night, 
Mr. Fulton, I would be glad to give you a copy of it. 


Mr. ADDISON: May I just ask a supplementary on Mr. Lind’s question? 


When Mr. Elderkin was appearing as a witness did we not agree that we 
would have a list of all companies owned by the banks, of which they would 
have to divest themselves by 1971? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that point was raised, and I suggested that this be 
noted by the representatives of the banks and the bankers association who are in 
the audience following our deliberations, so that they would be prepared to 

answer this, together with Mr. Elderkin, when they appear before us in what I 
take will be a few days. 


Mr. ADDISON: That list would give Mr. Lind his information, I believe. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to make clear to Mr. Lind and the Committee that I 
feel that what he is asking for is a useful and important piece of information, but 
I just wish to make sure that we do not ask the Governor something which 

neither he nor his organization has a statutory obligation to keep track of. 


| Mr. RAsmMinskKy: In order to make sure that there is no appearence of 
inconsistency between the answer which I have just given to Mr. Lind and what 
I said before about the fact that the trust companies supply us with some 
information, I may say that the information which is supplied to us by the trust 
companies relates to the main asset and liability items on their balance sheets, 
and is given to us for the trust companies as a group rather than information 
Telating to individual companies. 


Mr. Linp: I just have one final question, Mr. Chairman. 

When we raise these questions, we realize that the banks control 73 percent 
of the deposits in Canada, versus all other types of institutions having 27 per 
cent? Is that correct? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: That is what the figures were at the end of 1965, yes. 
Mr. Lrnp: Can you break that down in dollars for us some time? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes, surely. The total of deposits of the institutions to 
which I have referred, which are the chartered banks; trust companies: mort- 
gage loan companies; credit unions and caisses populaires; government savings 
institutions and Quebec savings banks, using the term “deposits” in its broadest 
sense of liabilities to the public in various forms, at the end of 1965 was $24,086 
million, of which the amount on deposit with chartered banks was $07,613 
million. 


Mr. Linn: Could you go on down? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Surely; trust companies, $3,092 million; mortage loan 
companies, $1,451 million; credit unions and caisses populaires, $1,296 million; 
Quebec savings banks, $408 million; government savings institutions. . . 


Mr. FULTON: That is the treasury branch and that sort of thing? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Government savings institutions? There are three catego- 
‘ies or three institutions, included. There is the Post Office Savings Bank, 
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Province of Ontario Savings Office and the Alberta Treasury Branches. The total 
for government savings institutions was $226 million. 
I can give you the percentage of each, if that is of any help. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, what would be the share of the post office 
savings bank? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: The post office savings bank is only $23 million. It is 0.1 per 
cent of the total deposits. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, do you have another question? 

Mr. Linp: No; that is all that I would like to ask just now, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next names I have on my list are those of Mr. Clermont 
and Mr. Flemming, but they have already indicated to me that they would like to 
reserve their questions for this afternoon’s session. Therefore, I will now 
recognize Mr. Thompson, but before I do so I would ask any person who has not 
had an opportunity to ask questions yet to let me know whether they are 
interested, so that we can deal with them before proceeding to our second round. 


Mr. TuHompson: Mr. Chairman, I had anticipated this afternoon as well, 
because I thought you had a list longer than you have just announced. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was longer, actually. Ordinarily I would have called on 
Mr. Clermont and then Mr. Flemming, but they have told me that they would 
like to ask their questions this afternoon. If they have changed their minds... 


Mr. Futton: I have a question, Mr. Chairman. I asked Mr. Rasminsky .a 
little while ago about a definition of “near banks” and he referred me to his 
statement given yesterday. Do you mean the opening statement? 


Mr. Rasminsky: No; there was another statement which will be distributed, 
but perhaps I could summarize. 
Does that statement that you have in your hands .. .? 


Mr. Futon: I have not seen this one before. 
Mr. RASMINSKY: Perhaps you would like to look at it first. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Could Mr. Rasminsky distribute to other members of the 
Committee his report on the difference between banks and near-banks and also 
his reply to Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I would be happy to. Unfortunately I only have it in 
English, it is just a set of notes. 


The CHAIRMAN: We cannot ask for the personal notes of Mr. Rasminsky but 
I have no objection to the reply being given. 


Mr. CLERMontT: If they are personal notes they still have to appear in the 
report of the Committee. 


The CuatRMAN: I entirely agree with you. It is difficult to distinguish | 
between two distinguished members. 


The Hon. H. J. FuemMminG: Mr. Chairman, if you wish... 
(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we should... 
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Mr. FLEMMING: I could ask some questions if it is more convenient for you 
and for the Committee. On the other hand, I did wish to do a little preparing... 


| _ The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


| Mr. FLEMMING: I have some information I wish to get from Mr. Rasminsky 
that would require me to . 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I did want to proceed in an orderly way, and I think we 
should afford to the various members of the Committee the chance to defer their 
questioning if it does not disturb the orderly progress of the Committee. 
Perhaps the best thing to do would be return to Mr. Leboe, because I know 
he has his list of questions all prepared. Then this afternoon we will proceed in 
this order; Mr. Clermont, Mr. Flemming, Mr. Thompson. 
Would you prefer to begin asking your questions before we adjourn, Mr. 
Fulton, or wait until this afternoon? 


Mr. FULTON: I would prefer to wait. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Leboe... 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Rasminsky had a summary of 
the difference between “banks” and “near banks”, or a definition of both terms. I 
think he mentioned that he had a summary of it. I think it would be good to hear 
it, 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I was referring, Mr. Grégoire, to the paper which I used in 
replying to your question last night, with the tables attached. 
| 


| The CHAIRMAN: I think the most orderly way to proceed, then, would be to 
invite Mr. Leboe to continue his series of questions. 


Mr. LEBoE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are back on inflation again. 

My next question, Mr. Rasminsky, is: Can excessive government spending 
cause inflation? 
| For instance, can a government social service program involving old age 
pensions, medicare and so on cause inflation, in the sense that you gave me your 
answer that you considered inflation relating to the 2 per cent, or whatever you 
might think of the natural increase? 


Mr. RAsMiNnSsky: If you had stopped the question before giving the examples 
I would have found it easier to reply because I do not wish to appear to be 
commenting on any particular government program. 


Mr. LEEOE: We will leave the programs out, then. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: If the question is: Can excessive government spending 
“ause inflation, the answer is Yes. A great deal will depend, of course, on how the 
spending is financed, but I take it that you mean, by “excessive”, spending on a 
legree that is not covered by increases in taxes? If the question is in that form 
then the answer is Yes, it can. 


Mr. LEBoE: To carry it a little further, because I think this is important in 
four thinking and our thinking, take, for instance, a provincial government 
Which is expanding very, very rapidly on imported capital from outside... 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Imported capital? 


Mr. Lesor: Yes; what effect would that have on the total inflationary 
ressures? Is it accountable to any degree? 
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Mr. RasmInsky: Mr. Leboe, I think it is very difficult to distinguish between 
one type of spending and another type of spending as regards their impact on 
inflationary pressures. One can distinguish, perhaps, in this way, that if one finds 
certain categories of spending expanding particularly rapidly during an infla- 
tionary period then one might put the finger on those particular types of 
spending and say that they are having a pronounced inflationary effect. 

On the capital borrowing abroad side, we run, in this country, a large 
current account deficit which creates certain problems which various people have 
discussed from time to time, including myself in most of my annual reports. 
From-the point of view of inflation, the net import of goods and services which is 
involved in the existence of a current account deficit is a plus factor. It provides 
additional goods and services as a result of spending which is done, not in the 
country, but outside the country, and to finance the current account deficit, 
capital inflow is necessary. Looked at in that way, any expenditure which is 
financed by capital inflow, including provincial expenditure, at a time of infla- 
tionary pressure, is helping to enable us to pay for a current account deficit. 

Of course, all the spending associated with these expenditures, or any 
expenditures, would not be abroad. Some of it would be domestic spending, as 
well. 


Mr. FULTON: That would also have its effect on price levels in Canada. 
Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. LEBOE: The reason I asked the question was because it hes actually been 
said on a number of occasions that one of the bad boys in the inflationary 
pressure situation is British Columbia because of the expansion and growth of 
that province in connection with hydro and other developments such as the 
forest industry, which are taking place. I was wondering whether you, as the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, felt that this was a wholly responsible 
statement. I do not want you to put your answer in those words. 


Mr. Rasminsky: No; as the Governor of the Bank of Canada, I would 
certainly not say that British Columbia was a bad boy. 


Mr. LEBOoE: At first I did not mention any province in particular because of 


| 
f 


that, but due to your answer it seems only fair that I should mention something — 


specific so you would know what I was getting at; because in British Columbia 
we have been accused of causing a great deal of unrest as far as inflation is 
concerned. Do you think it is a factor of any account? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Do I think it is a factor? 

Mr. LEBOE: Is it of any account? To any degree is it representative? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: I do not know, Mr. Leboe, that I really can comment on 
any particular situation. 

I think it is the case that the degree of economic expansion in British 
Columbia has been a very notable feature of the past few years and has resulted 
in a rate of development, or a rate of increase in demand, in British Columbia, 
which is at least on a par with the rest of the country. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Mr. Chairman, might I ask a supplementary question? 
The CHAIRMAN: If I thought Mr. Leboe would yield to you. 
Mr. LEBOE: Yes. 
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Mr. THompson: I do not have the figures for the third quarter, but the 
figures for the first half of the year indicate that governmental borrowing in the 
United States at different levels, is up a great deal over what it was last year. 

_ This actually is an increase in the monetary supply within our economy. 


Does this foreign borrowing have on the inflationary pressures an influence 
which is of significant importance, or not? You have no control over this type of 
borrowing? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: No, we do not. 
Mr. THomMpson: But it is new money coming into the country, is it not? 


| Mr. Rasminsxy: In fact, sir, new money has not come into the country in 
that sense, because our reserves have not gone up. What has come into the 
country has been goods and services, financed in part by the borrowing to which 
you refer. 

| If the question is: Has foreign borrowing by Canadians in the last few years 
been an independent cause of inflationary pressure in Canada, I would have to 
‘answer that question in the negative. 

On the other hand, I think it is the case that the degree of foreign borrowing 
has been symptomatic of the general pressures to advance along various lines, 
including large provincial expenditures and large domestic corporation expendi- 
tures, which we have had in the country in the past few years. I think that the 
borrowing abroad is, in a sense, a manifestation of the pressures on the economy 
rather than a cause. 


Mr. Thompson: I was referring specifically to governmental borrowing at 
the different levels. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: My answer would apply to governmental borrowing. 


Mr. LEBOE: Resuming my questions, but leaving the inflation questions, Mr. 
Rasminsky, I want to deal more directly with government and the central bank. 

Has the Bank of Canada ever financed any operations of the Canadian 
30vernment? You answered a question before by saying that they had, but my 
question is: If so, when and how and to what extent? Have you any tables on 
this? I do not expect you to produce them now, but do you have any tables which 
7ou could supply? 


Mr. RASMINSky: I take it, Mr. Leboe, that what you have in mind is direct 
inancing— 


Mr. LEBOE: That is right. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: —by the Bank of Canada of the government. I wish I could 
imswer the question directly. No, but there have in the past been some occasions 
in which the Bank of Canada has made temporary “ways and means advances,” 
S they are called, to the government of Canada. 

These were listed in a reply which was made to a question asked in 
Jarliament by Mr. Paul. The reply is to be found in Hansard of February 17, 
965, page 11421. The list is too long to read. The date of the most recent advance 
3s November 1961. The complete reply is to be found in Hansard on the page I 
dicated. 


Mr. Lezor: I did not expect that you would want to give the details at the 
1oment. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? 


Mr. LEBOE: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would it be true to say, 
Mr. Rasminsky, that, in effect, the central bank finances, at least temporarily, the 
government of Canada every time it purchases treasury bills or government 
paper of any sort? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: When the Bank of Canada adds to its holdings of govern- 
ment securities I suppose that one could say that the central bank is providing 
finance to the government of Canada. Apart from these very temporary ways 
and means finances, when that has happened, Mr. Cameron, that has not been the 
object of the exercise. That has not been the reason... 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But it has been the effect. 


Mr. Rasminsky: —Why the transaction has been undertaken. It has been 
undertaken for reasons related either to monetary policy or to the state of the 
capital market. In the ordinary course of events when this has been done, the 
Bank of Canada has sought an opportunity to undo the transaction by selling off 
any excess securities which it has bought in this way to the market. 

The Bank of Canada’s transactions in government securities are not regard- 
ed by the Bank of Canada, nor, I believe, by the government, primarily as a 
source of finance to the government of Canada. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But the effect is of tem- 
porarily financing the government of Canada? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: When it happens, that is the situation, yes. 


Mr. LEBOoF: I have another question related to a question which Mr. Lind 
asked. It deals with the control of the banking institutions of trust companies. It 
is not the same question, but it is related to that question. 

Would you feel that, since this control does exist, it would affect the bank’s 
policy in trying to receive deposits in its bank, if, on the other hand, a subsidiary 


institution was benefiting from those results, taking into account that there are © 


certain independent trust companies and loan companies, as well? It seems to me 
that it would. I was wondering how you, as the Governor, would feel about the 
drive that would be put on by the banks to get some of these deposits because 
they do get a higher rate of interest in a near bank than in a bank itself, do they 
not? 


Mr. Rasminsky: Mr. Leboe, I am very sorry, but I have not understood your | 


question. Would you be good enough to put it again? 


Mr. LEBOE: It seems to me that if I were a banker looking after a bank and I 
also had a subsidiary company which was interested in the same thing that I 
was, if it was more profitable for me to have money put into deposits in the other 
institution—I am thinking now of the board of directors of these institutions of 


which the other one is a subsidiary—it seems to me it would affect the bank’s | 


policy in going out after deposits. 
Mr. RasMiInsky: You are referring now to the chartered banks? 
Mr. LEBOE: Yes. 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: This is a question which I really do not feel qualified to 
answer. It concerns the relationship between chartered banks and trust compa- 
nies in which they may have a share interest. I have the impression that the 


financial institutions, including competition between banks and trust companies 
with which they have some special relationship. 


anticipate a release, as far as the banks are concerned. in some interest rates that 
_ they may charge under certain conditions. 


I was wondering whether there was some doubt in your mind at all as to 
whether or not there could be... : 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The proposals under the Bank Act also anticipate, as I 
understand them, a divesting, on the part of the chartered banks, of share 
, Ownership in trust companies or other institutions in which they have more than 
/ 4 certain percentage of the share capital and also provisions regarding interlock- 
ing directors, on the other side om 3 


Mr. LEBOE: I suspected that, but the only thing I was wondering about was 
if there was any doubt in your mind in connection with the two at the present 
time? 

The CHarRMan: I think this would be a convenient time to adjourn. 


Before doing so, I would remind the committee that we have agreed to meet 
again this afternoon at 3.45. At that time I will ask my colleague, cur Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. Laflamme, to take the chair. 


I wonder if at this point we are in a position to say whether we want to meet 
this evening? I understand the Governor will be available. Mr. Rasminsky will be 
‘with us tomorrow. Perhaps I should ask him. 


We are going to decide later today whether we are going to meet on 
Wednesday. We have planned a meeting for Thursday morning. I am not sure 
‘whether the Governor will be available after 1 o’clock on Thursday. 


Mr. Rasminsxy: I could be available until about 4 or 4.30 on Thursday. 


The CHarrMan: In that case, perhaps we will agree now that we will 
attempt to avoid meeting tomorrow. There is an urgent reason why I think we 
should come to that decision. I would like to call a meeting of the steering 
committee tomorrow. 


| Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rasminsky will be able to come back 
after his trip to Europe. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, certainly; but I think it would be useful for us to have 
4S much of our discussion as possible involving Mr. Rasminsky’s responsibilities 
efore we begin hearing from the members of the public who wish to submit 
‘oriefs and make comments. This would assist us, I think, and them as well, to 
lave his point of view before us in as wide a range as possible. 


I will send notices. I think we should have at least a brief meeting of the 
iteering committee tomorrow, because we should assess our schedule now that 
he closing date for briefs has arrived. 


We will adjourn until] 3.45 this afternoon. 
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The Vice-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Laflamme): Gentlemen, I think I see a quorum. 

We will resume our evidence. Mr. Leboe has been good enough to relinquish 
his place to another one on the list. I will ask Mr. Clermont who is the first on 
the list to question our witness, Mr. Rasminsky. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Rasminsky, yesterday evening you made certain 
remarks concerning various operations of banks and financial institutions gener- 
ally. You told this Committee that the assets and deposit liabilities of the banks 
over the last ten years has increased by 83 per cent. You added that during the 
same period the corresponding increase for near banks had increased 300 per 
cent. If things go on in this way, do you not think that the control, the monetary 
control through the Bank of Canada would no longer be as efficient? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. This morning I began by saying that it appeared to me 
rather doubtful that these respective rates of increase will continue along the 
same lines, because— 


(English) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact that Mr. Rasminsky 
speaks in French but I would have no objection to his speaking in English. 


Mr. RAasmiInsky: It sounds to me as though you prefer that I speak in 
English. 

Mr. CLERMONT: I think it is my privilege to ask the question in French and 
is your privilege to reply to it in English, if you wish. 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Thank you very much, Mr. Clermont. I will take advantage — 
of that. 


(English) 

Mr. Clermont, in his question, referred to a matter which had been | 
discussed this morning. He pointed out that in the table which we have supplied | 
showing the summary balance sheets of selected financial institutions we had 
indicated that the Canadian assets and liabilities of the chartered banks over the 
past five years—well, perhaps, he was referring to a statement in the opening 
statement, which perhaps covered a different period. 


Over the past 10 years they have grown by 80 per cent and the non-bank 
financial institutions have grown in the neighbourhood of 300 per cent. He asked 
whether I did not think that if this continued on this scale, it would jeopardize 
the control the central bank has over the financial situation. I can only repeat the 
general reply that I gave this morning which essentially is to reply in two parts: . 
first of all, I believe that the relative rates of increase over the past ten years of 
these two different classes of financial institutions were affected by some special 
considerations, including some inhibitions or limitations on the capacity of the 
chartered banks to compete, resulting from certain provisions in the Bank Act. 

The proposed amendments to the Bank Act will remove some or all of these. 
limitations so that in the light of that I would consider that it was an unlikely 
hypothesis that the respective rates of increase over the next ten years would be. 
what they have been over the past ten years. In these circumstances, and, also, 
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having regard to the fact that even after the greater growth rates of the non- 
bank financial institutions over the past ten years or more, it still remains the 

case that the chartered banks account for abgut three quarters of the total 
- financial system—meaning by that the institutions which accept deposits. Having 

regard to these facts, Mr. Clermont, I am not concerned. I do not think it is a 

realistic possibility that in the near future the central bank will not have a large 
_ enough base to work on in its efforts to implement its monetary policy. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Without giving away the secrets of the trade, would you tell 
me what is the influence of the Bank of Canada on the bond market. I believe 
it is the responsibility of the Bank of Canada to organize the sale of savings 
bonds every year. 


(English) 


One of the annual duties which we perform on behalf of the government of 
Canada is to organize and supervise the issuance of Canada Savings Bonds, 
which, I may add, go on sale today and which I heartily recommend. Double 
your money.—In our operations in connection with the Canada Savings Bonds, 


we are, of course, acting in our Capacity as fiscal agent for the government of 
Canada and not asa principal. 


(Translation) 


| Mr. CLERMONT: In section 5 of Bill C-190, it is suggested that there be a 
Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor and two directors 
appointed by the Board. Does it mean that the additional director will be chosen 
by the present Governor, Deputy Governor and member? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: The member of the— 
(English) 


The member of the executive committee which you refer to is selected by 
the board of directors, 


Mr. CLERMONT: The board of directors? 
Mr. RASMINSky: Yes, sir. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLeRmont: Are the decisions or actions of that Board decided by a 
Majority vote? In case of a tie: who has the casting vote? 


(English) 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Well, in my experience the selection of the executive 
lirector has been made not by majority vote but by unanimous vote. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: I believe I did not express myself very clearly. I meant the 
decisions of the Board as established. Are decisions to be taken by the majority 
of the committee of four? 


(English) 

Mr. RasMiINnsky: Mr. Clermont, in actual practice decisions are taken by 
consensus. If there were an occasion to have a vote, which there has not been in 
my experience, I suppose, no doubt the decision would be taken by majority 
vote, subject to the right of the Governor to veto the decision, under the 
provision which you refer to in the Bank of Canada Act. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Before you could not have two against two we had odd 
numbers, now we have even numbers. 


(English) 
Mr. RasmMINSKyY: Under the provisions of the act—if I may draw your 
attention to section 8, subsection (1) of the present act: 

“The Governor of the Bank of Canada is the chief executive officer of 
the Bank and on behalf of the Board has the direction and control of the 
business of the Bank with authority to act in connection with the conduct 
of the business of the Bank in all matters that are not by this Act or by 
the by-laws of the Bank specifically reserved to be done by the Board or 
by the Executive Committee.” 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In 1966 I would like to know if banks have a more selective 
practice of credit and if so in which direction? 


(English) 

Mr. Rasmrinsky: In 1966 the position was that in the economic circumstances 
of the time and under the general monetary policies which were being followed, 
the banks were not able to meet all the demands for credit which they were 
receiving from their customers and, not being able to meet them all, they had to 
apply selective lending policies. 

As to your question of the nature of the selection of the policies, what 
policies the banks followed, that is a question which I think would be more 
appropriately put to the banks themselves. In discussions we have had with the 
banks we have referred to the desirability of maintaining the flow of loans as 
much as they could to small businesses. We have referred to the desirability of 
being selective in the sense of not being unduly restrictive in areas of the 
country where there were unused resources, unused capacity, which could be 
drawn into effective production, but for more detailed information as to the 
credit policies which have been followed by the chartered banks, Iam afraid you’ 
would have to put the question to them. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In 1965 the monetary policy had to take into account specia. 
events among others, failure of a finance company. 
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(English) 
Mr. RASMINSKy: In 1965? 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: I mentioned 65-66 and also the steps taken by the United 
States. Can you mention a few of these steps taken by the United States which 
could have affected Canadian monetary policy? 


(English) 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes. One of the measures which was taken by the United 
States in 1965, under its balance of payments guideline program, was to 
discourage short-term capital flows to Canada. This limited the market for short 
term credit instruments issued by Canadian borrowers and it was, along with a 
great many other things, one of the elements which had an influence in the 
determination of monetary policy in that year. 


Another factor which the monetary authorities have to take into account, 
resulting from our financial relationships with the United States, was the 
agreement entered into by the government of Canada with the government of 
the United States which provided for continued exemption by Canadian borrow- 
ers from the interest equalization tax—thus ensuring the necessary inflow of 
capital into Canada to cover our current account deficit—under which the 
government of Canada agreed to certain target levels for its holdings of foreign 
exchange reserves. This was a factor which, as I said, the monetary authorities 
have to take into account in their operations although I do not believe that it 
substantially altered the course of monetary policy in Canada. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: My last question, Mr. Chairman, concerns section 14 of the 
Bank of Canada Act which enables the Government to give certain directions to 
the Bank. In your report to the Committee you say that you agree with the idea 
that monetary policy should be established by the Government. Does this mean, 
Mr. Rasminsky, that the Governor of the Bank of Canada should accept this 
opinion or else that he has no possibility whatsoever of... 


(English) 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Mr. Clermont, this question is one on which I have tried to 
outline my ideas quite carefully both in the statement which I made at the time I 
became Governor of the Bank and also in my introductory statement to this 
Committee. I do not think I would put the matter in quite the same terms as you 
have done in your question. It seems to me that the essence of the matter is that 
with regard to monetary policy, there is a dual responsibility; that both the 
government and the Governor are responsible for the monetary policy. The 
Governor or the Bank cannot effectively or properly pursue a monetary policy, if 
the government is prepared publicly to state that it wishes a different monetary 
Policy to be pursued. Therefore, ultimately in this matter, the will of the 
government must prevail, but that does not relieve the Governor of his personal 
Tesponsibility; the Governor continues to be responsible for monetary policy and, 
if he feels in good conscience that he cannot accept the view of the government 
as to what monetary policy should be followed, then he has no alternative but to 
leave and make room for someone else. I think it would also be, in those 
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circumstances, his duty to be sure that the public was fully informed as to the 
substance of the difference of view between him and the government. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Are you happy with the Bill as it is? Do you feel that 
freedom of the Governor is fully respected? 


(English) 
Mr. RASMINSKyY: I am sorry, sir, I did not understand your question. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In one word, Mr. Rasminsky, are you satisfied that Bill 
C-190 respects the freedom of the Governor? 


(English) 
Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes, Iam, Mr. Clermont. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In your notes you referred to page 3 where you mentioned 
the fact that you hoped it would never be necessary to receive such directives. 


(English) 
Mr. RASMINSKyY: That is right, I do. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: You have finished your questions, Mr. Clermont? 


(English) 
The next person on my list is Mr. Flemming. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Mr. Chairman, the questions I have to ask Mr. Rasminsky 
really have to do with the disparity between economic activity and the general 
need for credit in the various regions of Canada. Would be care to comment on 
any way in which he thinks there might be a variation in the uniform treatment 
of regions so far as credit is concerned. I am thinking of the Atlantic region 
obviously and the lessened economic activity, and the difference in general per 
capita income that very often occur when parts of the country have need of 
certain treatment so far as credit is concerned, but the same need does not apply 
to the Atlantic provinces. My question would be: Does the governor feel there is 
a way in which the credit could be handled so that there might be a difference in 
the application and meeting of credit needs of the Atlantic provinces? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: That is a very interesting question, Mr. Flemming. I know 
that many people in parts of the country have not felt the intense pressure on 
resources, that some other parts have felt from time to time. I think in the nature 
of the case that monetary policy cannot fail to be national in its scope. We have a 
single currency that is used throughout the country. We have a unified banking 
system and other financial institutions which are spread across the country; 
funds are perfectly free to move from one part of the country to another. The 
only influence that the central bank can exert in these circumstances is directed 
at monetary conditions or credit conditions in general. It is not open to the 
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central bank to have a series of regional monetary policies. That would involve, 
In effect, a series of regional currencies or a series of regional exchange controls 
between one part of the country and another. Therefore, the influence of the 
central bank is exerted quite generally through the banking system. The 
Influence is, in a sense, indirect. It affects the banking system, it affects the 
markets generally. We have no power, nor—and I hasten to add—would we wish 
_ to have power to direct any lender to make a loan ina particular region. 
If one thinks a bit further about this, it would seem—it would seem to me at 
_ any rate—that any action that was taken to make credit conditions easier in one 
part of the country than another—that is, to make interest rates lower in one 
part of the country than another—might be counterproductive so far as the 
particular regions are concerned, because it would reduce the attractiveness of 
those regions as areas of investment. Certainly, any region which expected to 
import capital, so to speak, from other parts of Canada, could scarcely afford to 
provide the disincentive of a lower rate of return on the capital. And, by the 
same token, investors in that region would be provided with an incentive to 
export their capital and put their funds at work in other parts of Canada. 
Therefore, I do not see much future in thinking in terms of an attempt at a 
regional monetary policy. Nevertheless, it has, as I have indicated, been the 
policy of the Bank of Canada to suggest to the chartered banks that they should 
take into account in their own lending policies the differences that do exist in 
regional circumstances. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I quite appreciate that, and I also appreciate that it would 
be extremely difficult and no doubt inadvisable to have a difference in rates. I 
was only thinking about the availability really of credit, and I have no particular 
complaint to make in a personal way, with respect to the chartered banks. It is 
only when I hear from day to day this expression “tight money”’. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: That expression is not confined to the Atlantic provinces. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I do not think it is a question of the rate. I think it is really 
a question of the availability of the resources of companies and individuals to 
‘finance themselves, which exists to a much greater extent in other regions than it 
does in the Atlantic provinces. Therefore, I think their need for credit is greater 
‘than in some other regions. That was really the reason for my question. I do not 
know whether you care to comment on this angle or not, but actually—and I do 
‘hot want this discussion to get in to an Atlantic provinces discussion—it has been 
the experience of many years that in the exportation of goods, really the Atlantic 
‘provinces do export natural products. Generally speaking, they export them 
‘largely to the United States and perhaps to the United Kingdom to quite an 
extent. Therefore, the matter of credit, it seems to me—and while I realize that 
probably this function of the Bank of Canada does not take all of these factors 
into consideration, yet it seems to me that possibly the goods which are exported 
from those provinces, generally speaking, do make a definite contribution to 
What might be considered as being the balance of payments problem of the 
country; that probably in the approach to the credit situation something might 
be done, even though it were only informal in its nature. I do not know if you 
could do anything that was informal in its nature, or whether you have any 
views about that, but if you have I would be glad to hear them. 


Mr. Rasminsky: Mr. Flemming, I would like, if I may, to take you up on one 
thing you said and that is the suggestion that it is not the function of the central 
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bank to take these circumstances into account. It is the function of the central 
bank to take into account the circumstances in all parts of the country, and I 
hope that we have done so. 


So far as informal action is concerned, I do not see what the central bank 
can do other than what I have indicated to you we have done, and that is to 
express our views, along the lines I indicated, to the chartered banks. 


It is, of course, open to governments to take special steps to supplement the 
credits that become available through normal sources, and, as you know, a fair 
amount of governmental activity, both provincial and federal, has been under- 
taken along those lines. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Yes; and the question of industry and its need for credit, 
those who are in the business of producing goods which are exported, or which 
replace goods which are imported, I assume, does have a bearing, and undoubt- 
edly is considered; but I am wondering if the central bank is in a position to do 
any more than what you have indicated, that it is purely a matter in the hands of 
the chartered banks. As I say, I think the chartered banks are very conscious of 
this situation, really. But what is really bothering me is the fact that, generally 
speaking, we have a sort of uniform credit policy from one end of the country te 
the other, which I think should be capable of carrying some degree of variation 
depending on the financial situation, the economics and any other factors which 
seem to be of benefit to the country as a whole. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes; I am not sure, in fact, that we have that uniform 
credit policy. I think that this is a matter, so far as commercial bank credit ‘is 
concerned, that you would really have to ask the commercial banks about. 


Mr. FLEMMING: You think there might be a variation between chartered 
banks, for instance, would you say, in central Canada as compared with the 
Atlantic provinces, for instance? 


Mr. RASMINnSsKyY: I think there could be. Of course, the demands for credit 
may also differ in different areas. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I have one or two more questions. May I ask, since we have 
today what is known as tight money, which, I think you will allow, did not exist 
12 months ago, what actual mechanics have been invoked to bring about the 
change in the situation? 


Mr. RasmMINsKyY: The main dynamic factor in producing this situation which 
you describe as tight money has been on the demand side for credit, with the 
very rapid expansion in the economy and with the rapid growth in the demands 
for credit on the part of virtually all sections of the community—the govern- 
ments, businessmen, and consumers. The demands for credit have been very 
heavy indeed. 


The policy that has been followed by the central bank has been to permit a | 
credit expansion to continue but not on a scale that would have enabled all these 
demands to have been satisfied without an increase in the cost of credit. 


Of course, the ability of the central bank to influence credit conditions is not — 
as absolute as that answer might suggest, because you have to have people who | 
are willing to extend credit, willing to buy bonds, and it is not at all certain, I 
think, that if the central bank had followed a different policy savers would have ! 
been willing to provide capital at lower rates of interest on the scale that they | 
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have done at the higher rates of interest. But, basically—I do not know whether 
this is directly responsive to your question, Mr. Flemming—I would say that the 
mechanics have been that the Bank, viewing the situation of the economy, has, 
through its open market operations, moderated the rate at which it has been 
possible for credit to expand in the economy. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Would you like to express an opinion on whether or not 
there is a lessening of the need for the present policy, as compared to three or 
four months ago? 


Mr. Rasminsky: Any opinion that I care to express on that would be 
expressed through the open market operations of the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. FLEMMinGc: As a general question, do you think that the idea of 
producing more goods at reasonable prices is as satisfactory in dealing with 
inflation as a contraction of credit? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I think it is a much better way of dealing with inflation, 
certainly. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


Mr. THompson: My series of questions, Mr. Rasminsky, arise out of the 
supplementary I asked this morning. There is just one question I would ask 
before I go into this topic. 


I believe I am right in saying that, according to your statement this 
morning, one of the objectives of the Bank of Canada is to control the total 
volume supply of money in Canada, and that one of the means of accomplishing 
this is through the purchase and sale of Canadian government bonds by the Bank 
of Canada? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: If I may reply to that, Mr. Thompson, it is the case that the 
consequences of central bank action result in changes one way or the other 
—greater or lesser rates of increase in the money supply—but the objectives 
which the Bank of Canada seeks in its operations are not to attain any given rate 
of increase in the money supply. Our objectives are to encourage the develop- 
ment of credit conditions of a character which we consider appropriate, in the 
light of all the circumstances in the economy; therefore, I would not put the 
control of the money supply—and I hope I did not; I do not think I did—in quite 
the position that your question suggests. 


Mr. THompson: Could you tell us the total value of government bonds that 
the Bank of Canada is at the present time holding? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Certainly; last Wednesday, Mr. Thompson, the total of 
government securities held by the Bank of Canada, including treasury bills and 
bonded debt, was $3,293.5 million; that included $55 million of securities which 
were in our temporary ownership as a result of borrowing by money market 
dealers from us. Therefore, if you subtract that from the figure I gave, our 
holdings last Wednesday were approximately $34 billion. 


Mr. THompson: What portion of those would be bonds which are open- 
ended so far as maturity is concerned? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Open-ended in so far as maturity is concerned, none. 
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Mr. THompson: When you place the ads in the press regarding the sale of 
government bonds, it has been customary to state that the Bank of Canada has 
already agreed to acquire a minimum of so many million dollars worth of these 
bonds open as to maturity. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Oh, I see what you mean. In the ordinary course of events, 
Mr. Thompson, at the time of a refunding issue, when an issue of government of 
Canada securities matures, the government of Canada offers more than one 
choice to the investors whom it wishes to attract into the new offering to pay off 
the maturing issue. 


In recent years there have quite frequently been three choices offered. Quite 
often a quite short-term security of, say, a year or 11 or 13 months, then a 
somewhat longer security, say, a two or three or five year security, and 
sometimes a long-term security. When the subscription book is open and 
primary distributors, as they are called—that is investment houses that have a 
capacity to sell securities—are invited to subscribe to the government issue, they 
are normally given a firm allotment of bonds which they can distribute among 
the various maturities as they wish, and then they are given the right to 
subscribe to additional amounts. On these occasions the Bank of Canada is also 
normally a substantial holder of the maturing security, and we would normally 
at least be replacing our holdings by taking up some of the new issue. 


Not knowing what the preferences of the investing public will be, for the 
various choices of the new issue, which are being offered, we will indicate our 
willingness, in a sense, to adapt our own requirements to the preferences of the 
market by telling the market that we are prepared to subscribe for a certain 
amount, open-ended as to maturity, which means that we would retain the 
flexibility of deciding which of the various new issues being offered we would 
take. 


Mr. FuLTON: May I ask a question for information only? Was any part of 
this $31 billion of government of Canada securities, held by way of deposits with 
you by the chartered banks, or is this your own holdings independent of the 
chartered banks’ deposits? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: These are our assets. The deposits of the chartered banks 
with us are our liabilities. 


Mr. THompson: Coming back to the answer you gave this morning, Mr. 
Rasminsky, regarding whether or not borrowings in the United States, or on 
other foreign markets, actually increase the money supply in Canada, I was not 
quite clear on your answer and I have several questions in relation to that. To be 
specific let me use an illustration of an American firm investing $10 million in 


Canada either in the construction of some building, or manufacturing plant, or in . 


a project develop some natural resource such as oil or minerals. What effect has 
this $10 million on the total money supply in the country? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Mr. Thompson, I do not really think that one can say what | 


effect on the money supply any specific transaction of the sort that you describe, 


or any other sort, has. The development of the money supply is the result of the — 


interaction of many things which are going on in the economy, including the 
policy that is being followed by the central bank in the light of these things that 
are going on in the economy. 


i 
| 


| 
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If we were operating under the gold standard—if Mr. Grégoire will excuse 
the expression—then one could be quite categorical and specific in answering 
your question, certainly if the central bank held the gold; because in that case 
one would have to say that any inflow of capital resulted in a corresponding 
creation of central bank money and so it was a factor which, taken by itself, 
tended to increase the money supply, and then one would have to ask: Is it going 
to be offset by something else? But we are not operating under the gold 
standard, and the foreign exchange reserves are not held by the Bank of Canada, 
they are held by the government of Canada. If the foreign exchange reserves 
increase as a result of a whole series of transactions, including the one that you 
mention, then what happens in the banking system, so far as the money supply is 
concerned, is that there is a transfer of deposits from the government to private 
individuals as the government buys the foreign exchange from private in- 
dividuals; so that the privately held money supply would in those circumstances 
increase, and the opposite would happen if there was a loss of foreign exchange. 


Mr. THompson: I do not want to over-simplify my approach to your 
question, but supposing a company did go down and borrow $10 million and 
brought the instrument back with them to Canada, would the chartered bank 


receiving such a $10 million cheque in U.S. money have to account to the Bank of 
Canada for this? 


Mr. RAsMinsky: No sir; there is no exchange control in Canada. 


Mr. THompson: But does the company not deposit that, then, in a chartered 
bank? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: The company borrowing $10 million might borrow it for a 
variety of purposes; it might borrow it to pay off some other debt in the United 
States, which it owned in terms of United States dollars. 


Mr. THOMPSON: What I am concerned with is that the bank, if the bank gets 
this American money, must do something with it? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Sure; it sells it to somebody who needs American money to 
Pay for imports. 


Mr. THompson: What happens to that? Is the bank concerned not able to use 
this in its own credit, say, in depositing it with, or receiving credit from, the 
Bank of Canada? 

Mr. RASMINSsKy: No sir; the cash reserves that the banks are required to 


Maintain with us consist exclusively of deposits with us and our own notes. 
American dollars are not part of their cash reserves. 


| Mr. THompson: What you are saying, then, is that in no way does this $10 
Million of American money enter into the cash reserves that a chartered bank 
May wish to accumulate? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Technically, that answer is right. If the borrower in the 
United States sells his U.S. dollars to one bank he will get Canadian dollars in 
return. If he leaves the Canadian dollars on deposit with that bank then this will 
become one component in the total of Canadian dollar liabilities of the chartered 
banks, but it will not become part of the cash reserves of the chartered banks. 


Mr. THOMPSON: What you are saying to us is that in no way can American or 


foreign capital coming into Canada affect the reserve status of any of the 
thartered banks? 
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Mr. RasMINSky: If by that, Mr. Thompson, you mean their cash reserve 
position with the Bank of Canada, the only thing that can affect the cash reserve 
position of the chartered banks, that is, the only thing that can affect our 
liabilities, is if we acquire an asset; and the mere fact of a Canadian borrowing in 
the United States and selling American dollars to a chartered bank does not 
result in the Bank of Canada acquiring an asset. It may be a factor affecting the 
state of the economy, the general situation that the Bank of Canada takes into 
account, but there is no automatic connection. 


Mr. Tuyompson: Would you say that since the end of World War II there has 
not been any danger of inflationary effects in Canada as a result of the borrowing 
of American dollars, or other foreign money? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: That is quite a general statement. I think I would not want 
to venture an offhand reply to that question. In fact, I can think of at least one 
case where the inflow of capital into Canada was an important factor in an 
inflationary situation, and that was the situation in 1950 at the time of the 
Korean War when there was quite a massive inflow of capital into Canada, which 
resulted in an unwelcome intensification of inflationary pressures and which led 
in 1951 to the abandonment of the fixed rate of exchange and our going on toa 
fluctuating rate of exchange. 


Mr. THompson: That was your method of combating that problem at that 
time. How does that compare then to the situation in 1963? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: In 1963? 
Mr. THomMpsoNn: Yes; when we went onto a fixed rate of exchange. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: That would be in 1962. The circumstances were quite 
different. In 1962 the economy was just making a good start at recovering from a 
period of some economic recession. There was a good deal of unused capacity in 
the country. The exchange rate had been very high. It had been falling in the 
latter part of 1961—it had, in fact, been falling since the latter part of 1960—but 
in the early part of 1962 the inflow of capital was quite inadequate to look after 
our continuing current account deficit and we lost reserves very heavily. 


Then the new parity for the Canadian dollar was chosen, and, as you know, | 
in the summer of 1962, a series of measures were taken, by the government and 
the central bank, directed towards overcoming our exchange difficulties. These 
measures were quickly successful, and the expansion of the economy proceeded. 


Mr. THompson: Am I correct in saying, Mr. Rasminsky, that since then the 
Bank of Canada is obligated to take all of the United States currency which 
is offered by the chartered banks? 


Mr. Rasminsky: No, that is not right, Mr. Thompson. We have no such | 
obligation. The Bank of Canada, acting as the agent for the government in the 
administration of the exchange fund account, intervenes in the exchange market 
from time to time mainly to preserve orderly conditions in the market, to take 
up surpluses if the surpluses seem to be considerable and not readily absorbed 
by the market itself, or to supply deficiencies; and this action on the part of the 
exchange fund account, which is the principal in the transaction, is reflected in. 
the month-to-month changes in the reserves. But the Bank of Canada is under 
no obligation to buy foreign exchange from the chartered banks or anyone else. 
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Mr. THOMPSON: My basic thought in posing these questions, Mr. Rasminsky, 
_ goes back to the fact that much of our municipal and provincial borrowing today 
is taking place on the American market. 
I would ask: Suppose Saint John, New Brunswick and the province of Mr. 
Flemming, were to come to the Bank of Canada and ask to borrow $10 million 
for the construction of a new wharf, or some other public project. I mention this 
particularly in view of the regional needs of the country. Would this $10 million 
_be considered a new supply of money, or an increase in the money supply of the 
country? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: This would result in an increase in the cash reserves of the 
chartered banking system. This would be an increase in the so-called high-pow- 
ered money, which would certainly have an effect on the total amount of credit. 


Mr. THOMPSON: You would say that such a $10 million would be liable to 
, cause inflation, or would be a contributing cause. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Well, any asset acquired by the central bank enables the 
credit system to expand, yes. 


Mr. THoMpPsoN: What you are saying then is that it is better for us to borrow 
on the New York market than on the Bank of Canada market as far as the 
impact on the inflationary trends in the country is concerned? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I think that, all things considered, I would reply Yes to that 
question. 


Mr. THompson: I would ask, also, then, Mr. Rasminsky— 


Mr. FuLToN: Mr. Thompson you spoke of direct borrowing from the Bank of 
Canada on the one hand and then your second question was borrow on the New 
.York market rather than on the Canadian market, which are two different 
_ things. 


Mr. RAasMinsky: I took the question to be contrasting between borrowing on 
the New York market and borrowing from the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. THoMpPson: The problem that exists in my mind is this, that one of the 
greatest needs within the country is the need for capital development money on 
government levels. Federal, yes, but the need is much greater at the municipal 
level. It is greater, perhaps, on the provincial level than on the federal level. 
‘Why is it not possible for such type of public capital to find its source in the 
Bank of Canada rather than, as we are finding it now, to a great extent, on 
foreign markets? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Mr. Thompson, I am glad that you asked that question, and 
I hope you will have time to listen to my reply which will be a fairly extended 
one. It is a question which has been asked from time to time and I anticipated 
that it might be put here today. 

A number of schemes have been advanced from time to time for using the 
‘Central bank as a source of financing for governments and for other projects 
which are considered to be in the public interest. In some cases an additional 
objective may be to bring about an increase in the money supply of the country. 
You asked some questions before about the amount of government securities 
held by the Bank of Canada. These securities, which are held by the Bank of 
Canada in an amount of about $3} billion, are the result of net purchases made 
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by the Bank of Canada over its history, in the course of providing for growth in 
the note circulation and in the cash reserves of the banking system, in accord- 
ance with monetary policy. The Bank of Canada will no doubt continue to add to 
its holdings over the years as the economy expands, but its ability to do so will 
be limited by monetary policy considerations. If the central bank were required 
to add to its assets at a rate in excess of what is needed for the growth of the 
economy, the cash reserves of the chartered banks would expand corresponding- 
ly. The central bank would lose control over the credit situation, and it would be 
encouraging inflation. 


It is sometimes proposed that the central bank should go ahead and provide 
the funds which are needed, and then that the cash reserve requirements of the 
chartered banks should be raised so that in fact there would be no extra cash on 
which to base an undesirable degree of monetary expansion. The greater the use 
of central bank credit in this way, to meet these desirable objects that you might 
have in mind, the higher the cash reserve requirements of the banks would have 
to be in order to limit the damage. Sometimes these proposals take a quite 
extreme form, to the effect that the cash reserve requirements of the chartered 
banks should be raised to 100 per cent of their deposit liabilities and the central 
bank should control the use of those funds. 


What is common to all these proposals is to shift some portion of the total 
assets of the chartered banks to the control of the central bank. The chartered 
banks, in turn, are required to make interest-free loans to the central bank since 
maintaining the deposit is a form of lending. It is claimed sometimes by those 
who advance these proposals that the arrangements would give the Bank of 
Canada a greater measure of control over the monetary and credit system and at 
the same time reduce the financial burden of the public debt. 


Well, the first thing I would like to say about these proposals is that they are 
not needed to enable the Bank of Canada to carry out its monetary policy 
function. It is our view that the Bank of Canada Act, as amended by this bill, | 
provides the central bank with enough power to influence the over-all credit 
situation. Of course, views may differ from time to time on whether credit 
conditions in the economy are too easy, or too tight, or whether the money. 
supply is too large or too small, but these are differences about monetary policy 
and not about the adequacy of the mechanism now provided by legislation. 


The proposal that we should finance these desirable objectives by acquiring 
securities and then limit the repercussions through raising the cash reserve — 
requirements of the chartered banks would channel credit—it consists really of 
setting up procedures which would channel credit through the financial system 
to governments on more favourable terms than would otherwise be available. In 
other words, the purpose would be to make it compulsory for bank depositors’: 
funds to be loaned to the government and the Bank of Canada for a smaller 
return than would be obtained elsewhere. Here the question arises, if this is the. 
essence of the proposal—I may be anticipating in this reply: Why should a 
particular group, the customers of the chartered banks, be singled out for the 
provision of funds at less than market rates of interest? This, I think is a very 
serious defect in these propoasls. Another is that if it is thought that the Bank of 
Canada, under this type of very high—100 per cent in the extreme case—reserve 
system would administer the funds, the banks under this system, of course, 
would not be able to carry the assets that they now carry; they would not be able. 
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to make commercial loans. If it is thought that the Bank of Canada should do 
that, then I would have to say that the Bank of Canada has no particular 
expertise, or qualification, to carry on this type of business. 

Mr. THompson: Mr. Rasminsky, in this regard— 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thompson, I do not like to interrupt, but I think 
it has been decided, prior to this afternoon, that all members could have the 
opportunity of questioning Mr. Rasminsky. Actually you have been questioning 
for more than 25 minutes, and in order to allow all members who want to ask 
questions of our witness this afternoon, I would like to know if you could not 
defer your other questions? 

Mr. THompson: I will respect your wishes, Mr. Chairman. My questions 
have been rather short, but the answers have been long. 


(Translation) 

| Mr. GREGOIRE: I agree with Mr. Thompson, the questions are long but when 
_the questions are getting more Specific and tend to give more practical notions 
more concrete notions, one changes the rule concerning questions somebody else 


is asked to put questions, and we never get to really concrete answers. So I 
should think Mr. Thompson should go on. 


Mr. VALADE: I believe Mr. Grégoire wants to have the Social Credit theory 
_ accepted, but we are not here for that. 


(English) 


Mr. THOMPSON: Mr. Chairman, I respect your ruling, I would request, 
though, that you put me back on the list. 


(Translation) 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: To answer Mr. Grégoire, I would say my intent was to 
) ask Mr. Thompson to postpone his other questions. This has nothing to do with 
‘the right to put questions. Your name, Mr. Grégoire, is on the list and you will be 
called, most likely before we adjourn. You may then ask all the questions you 
' would like to ask within the time limit which was decided by the members. 


_ (English) 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: With your permission I will call on Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. THOMPSON: Mr. Chairman, might I say this, that actually we are right in 
_the middle of what I consider to be a very important point and I— 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Well, is it the consensus of the members that Mr. 
'Thompson continue? 


| Mr. THompson: I would like to take it up again later on if we cannot go on 
‘now. 


Mr. FULTON: It is not my intention to be facetious but I am not sure that Mr. 
‘Rasminsky had finished his answer. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: My answer was already too long. I agree with Mr. 
Thompson. His questions were much shorter than my answers. I think I prefer to 
consider this answer concluded. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I am in the hands of the committee. If it is the 


/Consensus of the members that Mr. Thompson continue I do not want to 
interrupt. 
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Mr. Tuompson: I respect your ruling and I will be as short as I can on the 
questioning. In this regard, we are speaking of what might be classed as another 
category of public capital for projects that are not in themselves profit-making 
projects; they are service rendering projects. As I listened to your answer my 
thought turned to the I.D.B. Am I not correct in saying that the Industrial 
Development Bank is an integral part of the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes sir; it is a wholly owned subsidiary. 


Mr. THompson: Is it not expanding its reserves for the purposes which it is 
lending money for? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: It is expanding its total assets. It is expanding its total 
loans. It is also making some additions to its reserve against losses and to its 
general reserve fund. 


Mr. Tuompson: Could there not be a similar child of the Bank of Canada 
dealing with public capital needs as well as the I.D.B. does on the private sector 
of the economy? 


Mr. RAasmiInsKy: The public capital needs, Mr. Thompson, are of course 
much greater in their size than the amount of loans involved in I.D.B. opera- 
tions. The total borrowings of provinces and municipalities during the past 
period have been as follows. The net new issues of provincial bonds, Mr. 
Thompson, in the year 1965 were $742 million of municipal bonds, $203 million 
for provinces, or about a billion dollars for provinces and municipalities. The net 
amount in the past 12 months of I.D.B. loans outstanding has increased by about 
$50 million. The scale of operations involved is quite different. 


Mr. THompson: The point that comes to me in your explanation is that you 
are taking a rather extreme position to say that you are possibly going to reach a 
point where you are going to have to put the banks on 100 per cent reserves 
because you are going to provide some dollars for provincial and municipal 
capital development that are not the high-powered dolars that you are neces- 
sarily speaking of. 

Mr. Rasminsky: All our dollars are high powered dollars. 

Mr. Tuompson: Is there not a provision in the Bank Act for the Bank of 


Canada to act as the fiscal agent of the provinces and thus limit very effectively 
the amount of money that might be available for this type of development? 


Mr. RAsmiINSKY: There is such a provision in the present Bank of Canada 
Act, Mr. Thompson. One of the proposals to be considered by the committee 
and Parliament is to eliminate that provision. 


Mr. Tuompson: You do not think, then, that perhaps the Bank of Canada is | 


neglecting its responsibility to the nation in not providing money that does not 


have to compete with the high cost of commercial capital today, money that | 
likewise has to pay extremely high cost of interest because a good portion of it is | 


paid across the line to the United States market? 


Mr. Rasminsky: No, I do not think we are neglecting our responsibilities to 
the nation. I do not think we could provide the proper service to the government | 
of Canada or discharge our responsibilities as regards monetary policy properly | 
if we were under an obligation to finance provinces and municipalities. 
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Mr. THOMPSON: You have mentioned statistics that are in the neighbourhood 
of a billion dollars. Just suppose that we take half of this figure as a reasonable 
estimate of what might be handled. Even if these are high powered dollars is it 

going to completely upset the working of the reserve system for the private 
banks to assume some of that responsibility at a lower cost of interest than 
commercial dollars are concerned? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Mr. Thompson, you asked if we provided half of these 
requirements, about $500 million, whether it would be upsetting in its effects. 
The average annual amount of the increase in the Bank of Canada’s assets, in its 
total assets, over the last five years has been about $150 million, so that the 
proposal, involving the arithmetic you mention to provide finance to provinces 
and municipalities on that scale, would mean more than tripling the rate of 
expansion of the credit system, and this would be very upsetting in its effects. I 

do not know that it would upset the private institutions; banks particularly 
might welcome it. But, it would be very upsetting so far as the economy is 
concerned. 


Mr. THompson: It would triple? 
Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes sir. 


Mr. THomPsoN: It would triple the money supply in the country? On what 
basis of reserve is that? 


5 


Mr. RASMINSKY: It would triple the increase. What determines the increase 
in the money supply is the amount of central bank cash that is made available. A 
rough measure of that is the increase in the Bank of Canada assets. Over the last 
five years—these figures are approximate; I may correct them in a moment when 
imy colleagues have had a chance to look at them—I am now told the average 
‘annual increase in the total assets of the Bank of Canada has been about $180 
imillion. This $180 million has on the average determined the rate at which it has 
been possible for the money supply to increase. So if to this $180 million we 
added, or even if you forgot about the $180 and simply increased our assets by 


$500 million a year, then clearly the money supply would be able to increase at a 
‘rate triple. 


Mr. THOMPSON: You would not be increasing it on that basis continually, as I 
‘see it, because this becomes a revolving fund, and as it is returned in the same 
that a loan is paid off, it cancels that credit. However, I must not enter into a 
‘discussion with you. 


I would just make one closing statement, Mr. Chairman. In the last 
federal-provincial conference which closed here just last week, obviously one of 
ithe tremendous problems we face in this country, so far as government financing 
is concerned, is to find enough dollars to pay for the tremendous capital 
development that is taking place on municipal and provincial levels. It seems to 
me that the cry of the provincial governments is not an unjustified cry because 
of the pressures that are on them; and for a provincial government whose 
responsibility relates to the municipal governments in that province to have to 
Pay $2 million within a period of i5 years for a $1 million school, hospital, wharf 
or bridge, seems to be unreasonable. Certainly it is hindering the normal 
development of such projects in the country in view of the fact we have labour, 
resources, the need. My reason for posing this question is to find out whether or 
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not in your opinion there is some more reasonable way to approach this 
tremendous need in the country for public capital? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I do not think that the Bank of Canada is a proper vehicle 
for that, Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. VALADE: May I ask a supplementary question as a matter of clarifica- 
tion? Could you tell me what would be the influence of such a policy on the 
liquidity of the banks themselves? Would it reduce the liquidity of the banks at 
some period of time entirely or would it just not influence the liquidity of 
banks? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: The policy suggested by Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. VALADE: Yes, the policy suggested by Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Rasminsky: The effect would be to greatly increase the liquidity. 
Mr. VALADE: Which would create an increase in inflation? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Which would greatly increase their capacity to extend 
credit, to acquire assets. 


Mr. VALADE: Would it increase the interest factor also in this regard? 


Mr. RasmInskKy: I do not know. Taken by itself it would tend to reduce 
interest rates, but if the result was to encourage more spending because credit 
was more readily available and at lower rates of interest, without this process by 
itself doing anything to increase the supply of goods then, of course, this would 
add to the inflationary pressures. Even if you succeeded in paying, say, 2 per cent 
less on the interest rate, if you pay double or triple the amount for the project 
you are no further ahead. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, I have a question arising out of that answer. 
You speak in terms of this not producing goods and services. Every dollar of this 
would be used to produce goods and services. Even the interest would not be 
going outside the country or the cost of such loans. It would be internal. 


Mr. RasmMINSKY: Mr. Thompson, I take it for granted that the general 
monetary policy pursued by the Bank of Canada will remain directed toward 
encouraging the economy to produce as much goods and services as it can at 
reasonably stable prices, and the technique that we are now discussing is not 
necessary in order to induce or encourage the Bank of Canada to follow that 
policy. There is nothing automatic in this technique that results in the production 
of one additional iota of goods and services. 


Mr. THOMPSON: That is because the money is not spent until it has produced | 


goods and services. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: But if the situation is that the limitation on the production 
of goods and services is physical, that is to say, if the capacity is being fully 


utilized and you do not have enough labour with the right degree of skills at the | 
right places or you do not have the right degree of entrepreneurship, then these | 


are physical limitations. 


Mr. THompson: Yes but this type of money does not come into being until | 
this project is completed. 


| 
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Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes, but the fact of the money coming into being does not 
in itself produce additional goods if you are up against the physical limitations of 
what the economy is capable of producing. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Rasminsky. You said 
that if over a period of one year the Bank of Canada was to increase its 
liabilities, like Mr. Thompson suggests, to $500 million instead of $180 million, 
meaning an increase of $280 million over what you are doing now, that would 
upset the economy. My question is, will it upset the economy more than the 
increase in the liabilities of the chartered banks which was almost $2 billion for 
the last two years. I have the completed figures between 1964 and 1965; they 
have increased their liabilities by over $1,900 million. This did not upset the 
economy, and if the Bank of Canada was increasing its liabilities to $500 million 
instead of $180 million it is nothing much compared to what the chartered banks 
did. How could it upset the economy then? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: As you realize, Mr. Grégoire, the difference of $320 million, 
when added to the cash reserves available in the economy, would permit the 
chartered banks and other credit institutions to increase the scale of their 
yperations by many times that. In the case of the chartered banks—and I realize 
this is the reply you wish 1o elicit from me—the additional cash reserves would 
support an increase in their liabilities of $34 billion and, at the same time, I 
iave not the slightest doubt that there would be at least a proportionate, if not 
nore than proportionate, increase in the liabilities of the non-bank financial 
nstitutions. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Suppose that out of this $500 million you would lend, not a 
single cent would go to the chartered banks. I am making a supposition—not a 
single cent of this $500 million would go to the chartered banks but it would go 
‘0 the credit unions or the trust companies. Would that $500 million upset the 
sconomy if none of it were going to the chartered banks? 


| Mr. RASMINSKY: Well I think you would have to put a policeman at the 
loor. 


| Mr. GREGOIRE: Suppose not one single cent of this $500 million was going to 
1 Chartered bank but it would all go to the trust companies, credit unions or 
‘aisses populaires; would that upset the economy of the country? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I find it very difficult to answer. I do not consider the 
{uestion to envisage a real possibility, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, let us suppose that the chartered banks had no more 
wrivileges than the trust companies; would that $500 million upset the economy? 


Mr. Rasminsky: I do not know what additional privileges you have in mind. 
‘he cash reserves of the chartered banks are, if anything, higher than the cash 
eserves of the trust companies. An extra $500 million in the system will provide 
ditional cash reserves for non-bank financial institutions, wherever it is found. 
‘he difference is, I suppose, that in the case of the other institutions, one cannot 
ay precisely what volume of additional borrowing from the public, in the form 
f deposits, these cash reserves will support; whereas, in the case of banks, one 
an say precisely what volume of additional borrowing from the public in the 
orm of deposits this will support. 
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The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I will allow one more supplementary question but we 
must not continue indefinitely. 


Mr. VALADE: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think in committee the 
same rules apply as in the House of Commons, that no hypothetical question can 
be asked of the witness, but if there is a specific question all the committee is 
interested to hear the answer. But hypothetical questions demand hypothetical 
answers and I do not think the committee require such answers. 


Mr. Tuompson: May I ask one single question. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Provided it is only one question, yes. 


Mr. THOMPSON: What you have said then today, Mr. Rasminsky, is that $500 
million from the United States borrowed for capital development in the country 
is not as harmful to the economy as $500 million that might be available through 
the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. 


Mr. THompson: Even in view of the fact that our interest goes to a foreign 
country as it is going now? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. 
Mr. Tuoompson: Something is wrong with that. 


Mr. LEBoE: Could I ask a supplementary question. It is a very simple one. 
Suppose these were not high powered dollars, Mr. Rasminsky, and suppose the 
Bank of Canada became a different entity in its operations with, let us say, a 
municipal bank, and that these dollars were not high powered dollars, then we 
would save the interest, would we not, on money coming in from the United 
States without having any more effect than $500 million coming in from the 
United States. 


Mr. Rasminsky: In your question Mr. Leboe, you have now excluded the 
Bank of Canada from consideration, and this is simply a question of whether it is 
better for the municipalities or provinces to borrow domestically or to borrow 
abroad. Have I understood your question? 


Mr. LEBOE: No, that is not all the question. The question is related to the cost 
of money to the municipality itself. Could not the Bank of Canada be broadened | 
to the point where it could supply the money—it is an entity of the government, 
actually; it could supply the money—money under a system where it is not the 
high powered dollars that will result in the raising of the cash reserves. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: No, sir. 
Mr. LEBOE: Why not? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Because the Bank of Canada is a central bank. Our 
liabilities are legal tender. We are responsible for credit conditions in the 
country. 


Mr. LEBOE: Yes, but you have your Industrial Development Bank, have you 
not, right now for which you are responsible? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Which operates on a fairly modest scale, yes. 
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Mr. LEBOE: Could we not incorporate a similar situation? This is important 
_ for the communities that are affected, and I feel very strongly that there is a way 
in which the Bank of Canada can be set up to operate and give this type of relief 
_ that the municipalities are actually asking for, on the same basis that you have 
_ your Industrial Development Bank. 


Mr. RasMiInsky: If there is a way, I would like to examine it. 
Mr. LEBoE: Well, we will have a talk after a while. 


The VicE-CHaIRMAN: I will call Mr. Addison since Mr. Fulton asked for an 
extension of time. 


| Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Have you got me on the 
list, Mr. Chairman? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No, I have not. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I indicated my intention 
to ask questions two hours ago. I do not know what happened to my name on the 
list. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: N o, we did not finish our list yet. You are the next one 
on the list, Mr. Cameron, right after Mr. Addison. Mr. Addison has not yet had 
an opportunity to ask any questions. 


Mr. App1son: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada some specific questions with regard to the machinery of triggering the 
lifting of the six per cent ceiling for interest rates. This has to do with the 
government of Canada short term issues. Is it a fact—and I am asking this for 
information—that the decision of the government will really determine the time 
when this rate will flow free by the action of the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: May I say first, Mr. Addison, that I really think these 
questions should not be addressed to me. I have no responsibility under the Bank 
Act. I will do the best I can to answer. 


Mr. Appison: Iam asking this as an information question of fact. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: As I understand it, the trigger would be determined by the 
level of market rates of interest, and the level of market rates of interest is 
determined by market forces, and not by the government of Canada. 


Mr. AppIson: In the interpretation of banks and near banks—and I do not 


delieve we have the act in front of us yet for the deposit insurance, is that 
orrect? 


Mr. Rasminsxky: I do not think so. 


Mr. AppIson: If a near bank takes advantage of the federal deposit 
nsurance opportunity, does that mean that it will then fall under the general 
‘Oncept of the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. RAsMInsky: As you say, the legislation has not been brought down. Mr. 


\ddison, and I am unable to answer any questions about the proposed legisla- 
ion, 


Mr. ADDISON: Insofar as the chartered banks now operate on the basis of 
Yoviding interest on personal savings deposits in Canada—and I have an exhibit 


ere from 1962 when it was three per cent per annum on minimum quarterly 
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balances, in connection with near banks and trust companies we see various 
interest rates being offered to depositors, and we see various promotional ideas 
such as toasters and coffee pots to attract deposits. Do you feel that there should 
be some uniform method of calculating interest on deposists so that the public 
will know and compare intelligently? 


Mr. RasMINSKY: Here again I am sorry that I seem to be so unresponsive to 
all your questions, Mr. Addison, but this does again relate to provisions of the 
Bank Act on which I really do not feel qualified or competent to answer. 


Mr. Appison: Is there a debt level in Canada as there is in the United 
States? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: No, sir. 
Mr. Appison: There is not? Thank you. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, please. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Rasminsky, following 
to some extent on some of the questions that have been asked you with regard to 
the effects of American policies on our own monetary policies, would it be right 
to say that the combination of the fixed exchange rate and the agreement with 
regard to exchange reserves narrows very sharply the area in which Canadian 
monetary policy can operate? I have in mind, for instance, the possibility of a. 
situation—a horrible thought, I admit—-whereby it might be considered neces- | 
sary to tighten money further than it is now. If that policy were undertaken, | 
would it not that have the tendency to cause the exchange reserves to rise above 
the agreed level? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: It would tend to have the effect of relative tightening of | 
credit conditions in Canada as compared with the United States, and would tend 
to have the effect of drawing in reserves. Whether it would result in them rising 
above the agreed level or not, Ido not know. 


On your more basic question, Mr. Cameron, as to whether the combination 
of the fixed exchange rate and our understandings with the United States, 
regarding the level of reserves narrows the scope for monetary policy in Canada, | 
I think my quick reaction to that is to say that there is still enough scope to. 
worry about. There is a range of choice in monetary policy that results in a 
situation where the thing is not on automatic pilot. It is worthy worrying about) 
how you should be behaving. 

I think it is the case that whatever exchange system we have in Canada, ina‘ 
country where international transactions are as important as they are here, that 
we are bound to be influenced in the conduct of our affairs, including the conduct, 
of our monetary policy, by what is going on in other parts of the world, and 
particularly in the United States. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would it not be right to 
say that the understanding with regard to the maintenance of the exchange 
reserves $2,600 million or whatever it was, sharply narrowed your capacity to 
use monetary policy effectively in Canada? Is it not possible that this price we 
are paying is a rather high price to pay for some relaxation of guidelines? 


Mr. Rasminsky: I would not agree with that statement, Mr. Cameron. For) 
one thing, at the same time as the government agreed to the target levels for the, 
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Teserves, particularly the last agreement about a year ago, the government 
arranged with parliament to take power to repatriate—or perhaps it already had 
the power in the Financial Administration Act—its own securities, and the 
government has in fact repurchased very substantial amounts of its own 
securities in. the American market, as a method of using reserves, and it has also 
bought some International Bank bonds from American holders which have also 
had that effect. This willingness on the part of the government to change the 
amount of its own securities outstanding in American hands, of course, repre- 
$5ents a substantial freeing of monetary policy. If in fact, as your question 
suggests, this has constituted a substantial limitation on our freedom of action in 
the past year, then the implication of that would seem to be that had it not been 
‘or this agreement we would have had a substantially tighter credit situation in 
vanada than we have had in the last year. foes 

I realize that opinions may differ as to whether credit conditions here have 
een tight enough. Some may think that interest rates should have been higher 
but, so far as I am concerned, I have not had that view. I do not think that we 
jave been limited in our capacity to have credit conditions that are appropriate 
oour circumstances during the past year as a result of this agreement. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then, Mr. Rasminsky, I 
vould like to refer to your evidence before the Porter Commission in which, you 
et out the objectives of monetary policy on page 5. I notice that you include 
Mong those objectives the equitable sharing of economic benefits and burdens. 
“he question I would like to ask you is this. If, for instance, the government of 
vanada decided the present sharing of benefits and burdens was not as equitable 
$ it should be—for instance, if they decided it would be desirable to alter the 
xisting sharing of total national income which has hardly changed in I do not 
now how many years—it goes back to 1949 anyway, according to the figures we 
ad presented to the committee earlier by another. witness—what weapons could 
ionetary policy employ to make the sharing more equitable if it decided it was 
ot as equitable as it should be now? 


| Mr. RASMINSKY: What we said in our submission to the Commission, Mr. 
vameron, was that the objectives of monetary policy were the same as those of 
ublic policy generally, and then we characterized the objectives of public policy 
1a certain way which includes the phrase that you have quoted, the equitable 
jaring of economic benefits and burdens and the maintenance of a high degree 
‘economic freedom. I realize, reading this now, that we might have found a 
€arer way of putting it: we did not mean by that to imply that this particular 
djective is one that can be specifically sought by monetary policy. Monetary 
dlicy does, of course, have its influence in matters of equity and sharing. One of 
.€ things that the central bank is inevitably concerned about is the inequitable 
fects of the inflationary process on the distribution of the benefits that are 
failable to various sections of the community. Not all sections of the community 
equally able to protect themselves against the bad effects of inflation. To that 


‘gree there is a direct link between monetary policy and the matter of equity in 
'e distribution. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but is it not a rather 
,Sative connection in that monetary policy may operate to some degree at least 


prevent a deterioration of the degree of equitability. But can it function to 
iprove— a 
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Mr. Rasminsky: I think that your question is well taken, if I may say so, Mr. 
Cameron. I think that what monetary policy is basically concerned with is the 
total size of the pie, that monetary policy cannot be concerned with the relative 
shares, the relative slices of the pie, that various sections of the community get. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This was really the basis 
of my question. I wanted to find out from you if there was any way in which 
monetary policy could seriously affect the allocation of resources. I would think, 
very little. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: As we operate, there is very little that can be done through 
monetary policy in that respect, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like to ask you 
some questions—I hate to go back to this question—on inflation. When the Bank 
of Canada feels obliged to take steps with regard to the control of inflationary 
pressures, what indicators do you watch most carefully to decide when you put 
the brake on? What type of indicator do you use? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt you, Mr. Cameron, but since 
you have asked this important question I would like to know if it would be 
agreeable to all the members, since we have had a lengthy session and in all 
fairness to our witness, to adjourn until eight o’clock, at which time you might 
put your question again. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We could adjourn right 
now, if you like. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned until eight o’clock this 
evening. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Before adjournment, Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Ras- 
minsky if the answer he gave to Mr. Thompson a few minutes ago was a written 
statement and if so, if we could have some copies of it. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rasminsky, would you have a copy of the 
statement? 


Mr. RasmMinsky: I just used notes for the answer, Mr. Grégoire. If you wish, 
I will see if I can put it into something worth submitting for the committee. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Could we ask the Chairman to furnish us with a copy of the 
statement. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: As soon as it is ready. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Tomorrow? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned. 


EVENING SITTING D0. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we are in a position to resume our 
meeting. I am informed that at the recess of this afternoon’s session we were 
about to give Mr. Cameron the floor. Mr. Cameron, would you like to proceed? 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. When we rose for the recess, Mr. Rasminsky, you remember I was asking 
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you what indicators you considered particularly when deciding it was time to put 
on the brakes, shall we say. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: We look at really the whole range of indicators reflecting 
the state of the economy, including all the information we have about the level 
of spending, actual and intended, of different sections of the community; the 
consumer spending; the level of business spending; the prospective level of 
government spending. We look at the various indices reflecting the output of the 
economy including, of course, the developments in the over-all measure of 
output in the form of the G.N.P., although that particular index is available only 
with a very considerable time lag which reduces its usefulness. 


We look at other indices that are available more currently, and particularly 
the figures on employment and unemployment. We look at the behaviour of 
prices as reflected in the consumer price index and the wholesale prices and 
various other indices. We also naturally pay close attention to the developments 
on the external side of the economy, foreign trade developments and other 
developments affecting the exchange market and the balance of payments. I do 
not know that I have mentioned everything we look at but I think these are the 
principal things that we look at. 


There are a certain number of other figures that I have not mentioned, such 
as figures on inventories, figures on new orders and shipments, figures on the 
mortgage market, N.H.A. approvals, housing starts, and so on. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I notice in another place 
in your evidence you used the phrase, I think, ‘“‘to prevent an overloading of the 
economy.” Now, what I was really trying to find out was how do you determine 
the economy is actually overloaded in the sense of too much demand being 
placed on its potential productive capacity—I mean immediately potential. I 
have in mind that unemployment itself may not be a very precise indicator. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The unemployment index itself, of course, is a very 
significant and important index which we naturally watch very closely. It is not 
necessarily a very precise indicator of the degree of pressure on the labour 
market because it is an aggregate index which reflects the over-all labour 
situation. At a time, for example, when the unemployment index was around 4 
per cent, let us say, which in itself sounds like a rather high figure of 
unemployment, one might nevertheless, find—I believe, in fact, one did 
find—and that there were very definite shortages of labour, particularly skilled 
labour, including almost all skills and in some cases even other types of labour in 
economically important areas of the country. So that that particular index is 
certainly one that one watches but it is not necessarily one that tells a very 
complete story. Of course, an indication of overloading of pressure, apart from 
shortages of labour, for example, or particular bottlenecks in industrial capacity 
that emerge under conditions of high demand of pressure developing, is the 
behaviour of costs and of prices. If costs and prices are rising rapidly at a time 
when demand is high and rising, then at least there is a prima facie case of 
overloading of the economy. 


Other symptoms of overloading of the economy that might emerge are a 
relative rise in the rate of imports. If the pressure of demand on domestic 
resources is rising to a point where it is pressing hard on the domestic resources, 
then this is likely to be reflected in an economy such as ours in a relative rise in 
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the rate of imports. There again one has to analyse and look at the details. This 
could be overcome in its effects on our total trade by special exports. For 
example, the very large grain crop coincident with a very strong export demand 
could prevent this overloading that I speak of, from being reflected in a deteri- 
oration of our trade balance, prevent it for a certain length of time, at any rate. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But we have no really 
precise indices that would indicate that we are using our resources in the most 
effective way, even in regard to employment? 

Mr. Rasminsky: I am not sure that I understand what you mean by 
effective, Mr. Cameron? 2 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What I mean is that you 
have, I presume, to consider the. economy as it is without a consideration that a 
different allocation of human material resources might enable our economy to 
expand very much further without causing inflationary pressures. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, I:see what you mean. I think this is an extremely 
important side of the whole question of economic policy, including. inflation 
control. The price rises that one wishes to avoid are, as your question implies, 
the result of the confluence of.the demand factors and the supply factors in the 
economy. On the whole, I think that public policy has, looking back over a period 
of some years, perhaps been excessively preoccupied with the demand factors on 
the economy, and has tended not to pay enough attention to policies that will 
enable us to increase our output by increasing the efficiency of production, by 
improving the quality of resources, so to speak, that are brought to bear in the 
economic process. 1 

I think one of the encouraging features of recent developments in public 
policy is that more attention is being paid to the need for policies that also bear 
on the supply side of the equation. I have in mind the broad range of policies 
that are designed to increase productivity; policies for the upgrading of labour 
skills, for example, for the increase of labour mobility; policies that have to do 
with improving industrial efficiency and the level of management and entre- 
preneurship. I do not mean to suggest that we have been entirely successful in 
these policies but I think it is encouraging that there is more and more 
realization of the fact that to make the economy work in a satisfactory way 
something more is needed than simply making sure the level of demand is, at all 
times, adequate. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I notice that the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada seems to be rather doubtful about the effectiveness of 
monetary policies to control cyclical variations. It puts quite a lot of emphasis on 
time lags in the first place, and goes on to say, ‘Thus various authorities have 
suggested that monetary policy effects are mostly perverse during cyclical 
contractions, assuming monetary policy prior to the business cycle. peak to be 
usually restrictive. A similar period of perverse effects has been identified during 
some expansions following the appearance of need for moderating the rates of 
rise of aggregate expenditure”. Would you agree with that the response to 
monetary policy is not swift enough? I presume this is the point. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I think that one of the problems of monetary policy is the 
lag in the effects of monetary policy. Of course, the monetary managers are, 
presumably, as aware of these lags as others who write about them. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They go on to say that. I 
might quote this. “...it is worth noting that central bankers who are usually 
regarded as being in the best position to assess the efficacy of monetary policy in 
promoting stability have traditionally tended to be modest in their evaluation of 
the effectiveness?” 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. Of course, all policies are subject to lags. Unfortu- 
nately, the future is not clear and one can not precisely foresee, either the course 
of events, or the effect of the policies that one adopts to alter the course of 
events. One of the consequences, or one of the inferences that is sometimes 
drawn from the description, from the sceptical attitude toward monetary policy 
which you quote from the report is one with which I certainly would not agree, 
namely, that monetary policy should give up the effort to be, so to speak, 
stabilizing in its effects, in the sense of trying to stabilize the expansion, and 
prevent excesses from developing. 


There are some economists who are so sceptical about the effectiveness of 
monetary policy and so convinced of the irrationality of central bankers that 
they would say the policy for a central bank to pursue is to provide for a 
constant year in and year out increase in the money supply; not try to have a 
discretionary monetary policy but just provide for a growth of the money supply 
roughly equivalent to its estimate of the potential growth in the real output of 
the economy and let the economy adapt itself to that. That seems to me to be 
really an excessively simple way of looking at that question. I certainly would 
not agree with that prescription for monetary policy. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Rasminsky, to come 
back again to your evidence before the Porter Commission, marked as setting out 
the objectives of monetary policies which, as you quite rightly pointed out 
earlier today, your reference here really included the whole range of economic 
policies. You said, “While central banks feel a particular obligation for seeing 
that adequate emphasis is at all times placed on price stability in the considera- 
tion of public policies, there does not appear to be any basic incompatibility 
between price stability and other objectives of monetary policy.” Now another of 
those objectives you set forth was a high level of employment. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is it possible in periods of 
inflationary pressures for you to use monetary policy to curb inflationary 
pressures without, at the same time, creating a certain increase in unemploy- 
ment? Using your traditional methods, I mean. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I would hope, Mr. Cameron, and not only hope but believe, 
that monetary policy, if properly used in conjunction with other public policies, 
could be successful in achieving the result that you name; that is to say, to curb 
inflationary pressures or prevent inflationary pressures without producing 
unemployment. In the sense of a definition, in a situation of inflationary pressure 
you have a condition of labour shortage; a condition of more than full employ- 
ment which can only last for a certain length of time without peaking up into 
something that will inevitably cause a downturn. 


The objective of public policy is certainly not to cause unemployment. 
When it sets out to curb inflationary pressures the objective is to keep the 
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economy expanding at a sustainable rate which will not peak up and then fall 
back again and cause unemployment. 

You will have noted that I mention monetary policy when used in conjunc- 
tion with other public policies. I certainly do not think that monetary policy can 
do or should be expected to do the whole job alone. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): .What other public 
policies for the curbing of inflationary pressures would you make refer- 
ence to in addition to monetary policy? 


Mr. RAsMINSKY: So far as public policies are concerned, I think that I 
would have particularly in mind fiscal policies; policies related to government 
expenditures and taxation; policies related to the management of the public 
debt. These are policies that have over-all effects on the aggregate level of 
demand in the country, and on the level of credit conditions that are of the same 
broad pervasive general character as the effects of monetary policy. In addition, 
of course, there is the whole range of policies that affect what you have referred 
to as the supply side of the economy. Unfortunately, these policies affecting the 
supply side of the economy, although they are of great basic importance, are 
much slower working in their effects. That is, I think, the general range of public 
policies I have in mind although there are other public policies too, that have a 
bearing on the situation, policies affecting the international flow of goods; 
policies affecting the ease of movement of goods across international borders also 
can have an effect on the inflationary condition of the economy. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But you feel it is possible 
to curb inflationary pressures without inflicting an undue hardship on certain 
sectors of the community? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I do, Mr. Cameron. I think it is of such vital importance 
that we should seek to attain these two objectives simultaneously of high 
employment and monetary stability: that this seems to me to be the main 
problem on which public policy should be focused. I am certainly not prepared to 
give up the hope of attaining these two simultaneously or to try to work out 
some trade off formula as to what degree of inflation is worth inflicting on the 
community in order to keep an expansion going a little bit longer. I believe that 
this really is the type of problem that one runs into. 

It is possible that a willingness to accept a certain degree of inflation will 
keep an expansion going—I am talking now, quite generally—a bit longer, so 
over a relatively short period of time one might say that here there is really a 
conflict. But, it does seem to be that the task of public policy is to take a longer 
view of that. If one does take a longer view of it, I do not think an inflationary 
system is basically viable. I do not think one can have constant inflationary 


pressures without the economy seizing up and going into a recession at some 
stage or other. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Has there not been a 
fairly steady inflation over a comparatively lengthy period of time coincidental 
with our economic expansion? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I would not have said that, Mr. Cameron. If you look at the 
paper that I submitted to the joint committee on consumer credit, you will see 
that I included there a table giving some international comparisons of the 
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Canadian experience and the experience of other countries. If one takes the 
whole period of this expansion from 1961 to 1966, and compares the experience 
in the ten leading industrial countries, of which we are one, one finds that the 
average total output in Canada was the second highest. Only in Japan was the 
average total output higher. Also the per capita output during this period was 
very high. It was in the same relative position in Canada. The annual rate of 
increase in the Canadian consumer price index was the second lowest. Only in 
the United States was the average annual increase lower. In the United States it 
was 13 per cent per annum. In Canada it was 2 per cent per annum. This table is 
on page 2 of that paper. 

I do not think that it was an accident that in the first several years of this 
expansion we combined relative price stability and strong economic expansion. I 
think that the two things went hand in hand. It is only in the last year or so 
when our price performance has deteriorated that doubts have arisen as to the 
continuance of the economic expansion. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The 2 per cent increase 
was an average over the five year period, was it? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: That is right; two per cent per year. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You would not consider 
that an acceptable increase? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: In my position, Mr. Cameron, I do not consider any price 
increase really acceptable. I consider that the two per cent increase on the 
average of this five year period much better than the 4.3 per cent increase we 
had in the consumer price index over the past 12 months. By international 
standards the 2 per cent, as I indicated before, was a fairly good performance. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you have prevented 
the 2 per cent increase without slowing down the expansion and causing 
unemployment. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I think that if earlier on we had done some of the things on 
the supply side, paid a great deal of attention to efficiency, to productivity, to the 
development of the skills that were needed, we could have had this increase in 
output with a smaller increase in prices, or a larger increase in output with this 
or a smaller increase in prices. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would the same argument 
not apply to the present time; that what we should be seeking is improving our 
industrial productivity. 

Mr. RASMINSKyY: I certainly think we should be constantly seeking that, Mr. 
Cameron. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Rather than in any poli- 
cies which may result in a contraction. Have we enough time to spare to 
inaugurate such policies of promoting better productivity? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: These are slow acting policies, Mr. Cameron. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. Rasminsky: I do not think that one can suspend the operation of the 
general economic policies that bear on the total level of demand in the economy 
2729422 
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in order to give these other policies time to work. I think one would get into 
trouble if one was to approach it in that way. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The dilemma it seems to 
me that this leaves us in is that if what I might call contracting policies are 
pursued it becomes that much more difficult to inaugurate the policies to 
improve productivity, does it not? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: When you refer to contracting policies, Mr. Cameron, you 
are— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, containing, shall I 
Say. 


Mr. RasMINsKy: It is true that certain industries have contracted, but the 
overall deployment of the basic economic policies has certainly not had a bad 
character. All that has been attempted has been to limit the rate of increase to 
levels that are within the capacity of the economy to make good in real form, 
that is in the form of goods and service. That, as I understand it, has been 
the objective of policy. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but I notice that we 
are always told that in periods of inflationary pressures we cannot embark on the 
sort of policies that are required to improve productivity because of the necessity 
of adopting at least partly restrictive policies. On the other hand, when we are 
“aced with the opposite situation we are told that we cannot afford it: that the 
economy has to be stimulated. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I am not fully aware of what you are trying to say. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We have not much choice. 
it always seems to be jam tomorrow; jam yesterday, jam tomorrow, never jam 
today. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Well, there has been quite a bit of jam around Mr. 
Cameron. The economy has in fact done very well. We have made fairly 
substantial progress on these policies on the supply side. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I suppose we have, but 
still surely the— 


Mr. RASMINSKY: There is a lot left to be done. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. The existence at the 
game time of a considerable measure of unemployment and a shortage of skilled 
jabour, shall we say, indicate that there has not been too much progress in that 
aspect of improving our productivity, because that particular aspect would 
require public expenditures of considerable volume, and can they be undertaken 
at a time when it is necessary to pursue restrictive policies? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The choice of what the objects of expenditure should be as 
between one thing and another, of course, is a matter of government policy on 
which I am sure you would not expect me to comment. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, I think that you seem to have finished your 
questioning at this stage. Now I would like to recognize Mr. Grégoire, although I 
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am told that this afternoon when Mr. Laflamme was in the chair he had a 
number of extensive supplementaries. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrecorrE: I would like to return to this point which was mentioned this 
afternoon, that is the financing of public assets: by the Bank of Canada, and to 
sum up the situation. You stated then that a loan of $500,000,000 from the Bank 
of Canada to the federal government, the provincial or municipal governments, 
would cause a disequilibrium in the economy. But I would also like to say that 
for the last year for which we have complete figures, chartered banks, from 1964 
to 1965, I do not have the figures for 1966, have increased their loans or their 
liabilities by $1,900,000,000, and this does not cause any imbalance in the 
economy. How can you compare the two, a loan, and say that.a loan of 
$500,000,000 from the Bank of Canada to a government would cause disequilib- 
rium in the economy, while the other would: This would be an additional 
$320,000,000 because the Bank of Canada has already increased the bank notes 
in circulation by $180,000,000. Would this really cause an imbalance in the 
economy? 


(English) 

Mr. Rasminsky: I think the answer to your question is yes, that it would 
have a bad effect. The addition by the purchase by the Bank of Canada of an 
extra $500 million of assets of any sort, whether they are securities of the 
government of Canada, or provincial securities or municipal securities or any- 
thing else that you care to think of, would have the effect of increasing the cash 
reserves of the banking system by that amount. That increase, as I pointed out to 
Mr. Thompson in reply to his similar question this afternoon, is nearly three 
times the average annual increase in the total assets of the Bank of Canada over 
the last five years. Consequently, the cash base available to the credit system 
would, instead of increasing at a rate of 8 per cent over the year, as represented 
by the $180 million, would increase at a rate of 25 or 30 per cent, as represented 
by the figure of $500 million or $500 million plus the $180 million. Consequently, 
this would facilitate an expansion of credit throughout the economy among the 
chartered banks and other non-bank financial institutions, which would enable 
these institutions to add to their assets three or four times the amount that you 
mentioned was done by the chartered banks during the last 12-month period; 
and would certainly have the effect of unbalancing the economy. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GrReGoIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, if the’ $155,000,000 in notes in circulation 
added in 1965 after 1964—has enabled the banks to have deposits of $1,900,000,- 
000, that is, twelve and a half times, $500,000,000 being three times more, would 
Have mean deposits or loans in the Tene of Nes times that much. Is ae what 
you have just explained? 


(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKyY: In addition to that, there would also be an expansion, at 
least as great, and probably proportionately greater, in the so called near banks, 
in the assets and liabilities of other financial institutions, because those from 
whom the chartered banks acquired the assets would include some who kept 
some of their investments in the form of deposits with these institutions; 
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and as these deposits flowed in, the cash reserves held by these other institutions 
would also increase. Therefore, the situation would be even worse than you have 
described. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrmGoIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, when the banks increased their reserves by 
$55,000,000, this has enabled them to give loans, to increase their deposits 
by $1,900,000,000, where did the banks get the difference between the two to 
lend this money? 


(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKyY: In order to be able to make the loan to acquire an asset the 
bank has to be able to attract deposits. It is the case that if the Bank of Canada 
increases the cash reserves of the commercial banking system, this will enable 
the system to expand—the whole credit system, including the commercial 
banking system—by a multiple of the reserves injected by the Bank of Canada. 
Any individual bank making a loan, must, of course, be in a position to meet the 
withdrawal of the deposit. 


As I have mentioned before, people do not borrow from banks for the 
purpose of leaving the money on deposit with the bank. That is a losing 
proposition. They borrow from banks to make payments, and the bank must be 
in a position not only to meet that withdrawal but also the withdrawal of its 
existing deposits, and in order to be able to retain the asset that it has acquired 
the bank must inspire enough confidence in people and offer attractive enough 
rates of return so that people will be prepared to lend money to the bank, and 
that is, in fact, what holding a deposit with the bank consists of. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Rasminsky, when I speak of banks, I speak of the eight 
chartered banks in general, and in this context, the eight chartered banks 
altogether compete with one another. Deposits go from one to the other. When 
the chartered banks, and I return to my question, when the chartered banks 
benefit by a new issue from the Bank of Canada of $155,000,000 in notes, as 
mentioned in the statistics we have here, this enables them to grant global loans 
of $1,900,000,000. Where do they take the difference in money during the year? I 
mean, all the banks together? 


(English) 


Mr. RasmMINsky: I am sorry, Mr. Grégoire, I do not understand your 


question. My colleague tells me that it is a question which I have already 
answered. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Oh, no; I have not received the answer, at any rate. 
(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Will you repeat your question, Mr. Grégoire? 


Mr. GreGorrE: Mr. Rasminsky, I could sum up my question as follows: the 
Bank of Canada issues $155,000,000 in Bank of Canada notes. At the end of the 
year, we note that this has enabled the banks to lend $1,900,000,000 more. Where 
have the chartered banks taken the difference between $155,000,000 and 
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$1,900,000,000 to lend $1,900,000,000, and not simply $155,000,000, which they 
have received? ts 
(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKyY: I think the only answer that I can give is that the process of 
credit expansion in the financial system, which was initiated, in your hypothesis, 
by the Bank of Canada, led to an increase in the volume of credit transactions 
throughout the economic system. 

In the case of the chartered banks, this led, in the final analysis, to the 
chartered banks going into debt to their depositors to the extent that you have 
indicated, and it is because they were successful in going into debt, in attracting 
deposits to them, that the banks were able to add to their assets in the way that 
you have indicated. a 

Every financial institution, I suppose, is at all times trying to grow, like any 
other business, and growth, in the case of a financial institution, consists in 
borrowing and in lending. That is the process. The difference between the 
position of the banks and the position of most other financial institutions is that 
under the Bank of Canada Act and the Bank Act, the banks are subject to some 
statutory limit on their growth, which is provided by the requirement that they 
should maintain certain legal cash reserves, where some of the other non-bank 
financial institutions are not subject to such statutory limits. Ki 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, this is the same as the question 
which I asked yesterday, which comes first, the loans or the deposits? ; . 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, I do not wish to restrict your questions, but I 
think that I should not allow the Committee, any member of the Committee to 
repeat questions, as you are not an official member of the Committee. You have 
certain rights, but I must give everyone equal opportunity. ee 


Mr. GreEGoIRE: Mr. Chairman, I am not an official member of the Committee, 
but the Rules of the House state that official members or not, we have the right 
to ask questions the same as anyone else and the only right that we do not have 
is to make motions, to second them, to move amendments or to vote. 

I have not tried to make motions nor to vote, nor to propose amendments, 
but I have the same right to ask questions as anyone else, I have not abused my 
right and this is my second turn, the first time it was twenty minutes, and the 
second time will be twenty minutes, the same as Mr. Cameron who had two 
turns. I object to what you have just stated because I was not an official member 
of the Committee. That is true, but I am not abusing the limit of my rights and 
privileges as a Member of Parliament, I have the right to come here and ask 
questions and I object to your statement. oy 


The CHAIRMAN: I take your objection in the manner in which you have 
made it, but your objection is not stated in the right terms, because there is a 
limit to your right and this limit is that the Committee can limit the form and 
the time for questions. 2 


Mr. GrécorrE: Then, Mr. Chairman, if you wish to limit my questions, 
VOU es. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I did not limit your questions, but I simply want to give 
you the same right as given to those who wish to work here and it is not 
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necessary for anyone to repeat the same questions continuously. This is the sense 
of my observations. 


Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Chairman, this question was asked yesterday by me at 
the end, before the adjournment, and I think I did not get an answer to my 
question. If you read the proceedings of the Committee, you will see that when 
the meeting adjourned, I had not received an answer to my question and I want 
to have a more detailed reply, and that is why I am asking this question again, 
as yesterday, I mentioned that I did not receive a complete reply yesterday. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will give the Governor the privilege of saying whether or 
not his answer was complete enough. 


(English). 
Mr. RASMINSKy: Obviously it was not complete enough to satisfy Mr. 
Grégoire, but I am afraid that.I cannot improve on it. 


(Translation) Bee 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, I have here a pamphlet from the Royal Bank 
of Canada and I would like to read just one line from it, I have it in English and 
in French: 


(English) 


“Bank deposits are expanded when the banks buy securities or make 
loans”. 


(Translation) 

Does not this involve that loans come first and that because of the loans, 
those who take advantage of these loans make deposits, and this, in the same 
bank or in another bank? 


(English) 

Mr. RAsMINSKY: Mr. Grégoire, you will notice that the next paragraph of 
the document from which you are quoting reads, “But this is not the whole story. 
If it were, the stroke-of-the-pen critics of the banks would have a case.” 
(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I will read the whole paragraph to 
show that the sentence which Mr. Rasminsky has just read does not apply to the 
sentence which I have read myself and in the circumstances, I believe that I 


should read the whole paragraph which is about nine lines long and you will 
note that this other paragraph does not apply to what I have read: 


(English) 


“...bank deposits are expanded when the banks buy securities or make 
loans, because the parties who sell securities to the banks, or get loans from 
them, deposit the proceeds with the banks. In other words, as a general rule, 
banks make loans and pay for securities not by issuing bundles of currency but 
by crediting the deposit accounts of the borrowers or sellers, thereby increasing 
total deposits. Bank deposits are contracted when loans are paid off, or when the 
banks sell securities, because the repaying borrowers, or the buyers of the 
securities, write cheques in favour of the banks thus authorizing the banks to 
debit their deposit accounts, thereby reducing total deposits. In short, it would 
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appear that banks by buying securities or making loans cause deposits to rise 
and by selling securities or reducing loans cause deposits to fall. 

But this is not the whole story. If it were, the ‘stroke of the pen’ critic of the 
banks would have a case.” I think that this last sentence is related to the last 
sentence of the paragraph and not to the first one which says “Bank deposits are 
expanded when the banks buy securities, or make loans...” and I stop there. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Mr. Grégoire, I certainly would not attempt to interpret the 
brochure of the Royal Bank. You will have an opportunity, I suppose, to question 
them on what they meant. I must say that in my reading of it I thought they 
meant that separate, small paragraph, about which we are talking, to relate to 
the whole of the preceding paragraph. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, therefore, does not paragraph 39 of the brief 
presented by the Bank of Canada to the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance, mean exactly the same as what is in here? 


(English) 
Mr. RASMINSKY: What paragraph did you say, Mr. Grégoire? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Thirty-nine. 


(Translation) 


I will read in French the last part of the paragraph: 
Assuming no other factors are at work to change the cash reserves of the 
system, this process of expansion of chartered bank assets and liabilities 
will continue until the expansion of deposits reaches the point where all 
the added cash reserves are needed to meet the banks’ minimum legal 
requirements. Other things being equal, this will happen when total 
deposits have risen by $100 million. 


Does not this confirm what is contained in the other document? 


(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKy: Just as one had to read the two paragraphs of the other 
document together, I think one has to read, this whole document together, Mr. 
Grégoire. 

May I draw your attention to paragraph 43 which follows, by a couple of 
paragraphs, the paragraph from which you have quoted, where we say: “How 
foregoing rather mechanical and oversimplified example indicates how the 
injection of additional cash reserves by the central bank percolates through the 
system and induces one bank after another to increase its assets and liabilities 
until the full potential of the extra cash is used up, and how it is also likely to 
result in some expansion of near bank assets and liabilities.” 

I think the difficulty, Mr. Grégoire, in focusing on the asset side of the 
picture, as you have done—and as I have been unwilling, in the course of your 
questioning, to do—is that I believe that it gives a wrong impression of what the 
financial and banking processes consist of. I think one has to look at both sides of 
the picture. 

The situation is not that a certain amount of cash is given to the banks and 
then they can go merrily off and acquire 123 times that amount of assets. If that 
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were the situation, and there was nothing else involved, then this would in fact 
be a very pleasant situation for them. The position is that the provision of a 
certain amount of cash enables the banking system to add to its assets if, at the 
same time, it can attract liabilities—if, at the same time, it can borrow money 
from the public. That is why I insisted in my reply that you must look at both 
sides of the balance sheet at the same time; that it leads to a wrong impression of 
the monetary process to focus on one side only. 


(Translation ) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, in paragraph 39, before that which I have 
just mentioned, the banking process you have just mentioned is illustrated. The 
assumption is made that the Bank of Canada has taken steps to increase cash 
reserves by buying from a broker shares to the amount of $8,000,000. Later the 
effects this would have are discussed. The effect does not stop by the increase in 
assets and liabilities of the bank because the bank now has excessive cash 
reserves and it can increase its productive assets, it can take the greater part of 
its $8,000,000 in shares. When the chartered bank pays these shares, it loses part 
of its cash reserves, unless it has bought them from one of its own depositors and 
this depositor having then deposited this amount in his account. Even if, in fact, 
the bank loses almost all the $7,000,000 in cash reserves, this will not be a loss 
for the whole of the banking system. The funds will be deposited in another 
chartered bank which will be in the same position as the first, at the moment 
when the cash reserves increase. Therefore, although the cash reserves of the 
banking system increase by only $8,000,000, the deposits of chartered banks have 
already increased by $15,000,000, and in the banking system, there is always a 
cash reserve over the amount. And this is my question. In fact, this means that 
when the Bank of Canada increases the cash reserves of the chartered banks by 
$8,000,000, this enables the banks, without any other guarantee, without any 
other counterpart, to increase at the same time its loans and deposits up to 
$100,000,000,000. Is it true? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: It is the case that the cash reserves provided by the central 
bank constitute a limitation on the growth of the banking system, and there will 
be a fairly constant relationship between the amount of cash reserves and the 
total of the assets and liabilities of the banking system. This is certainly true. 


Of course, in so far as any particular bank or financial institution is 
concerned, as we point out in paragraph 42, it cannot participate in the 
expansionary process until it acquires additional cash reserves as a consequence 
of its customers increasing their holdings of its obligations. In other words, no 
bank can participate in this process unless it is able to borrow from the public. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But I am always speaking about— 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Mr. Grégoire, the monetary process— 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I am still speaking of all the chartered banks together. When 
the Bank of Canada issues $8,000,000, this enables the chartered banks to 
increase their loans and their deposits by $100,000,000, and if the Bank of 
Canada does not issue this $8,000,000 in liquid reserves, then the chartered 
banks will not have the capacity of increasing their deposits and loans by 
$100,000,000. Is this true? I am speaking of all the banks as a whole. 
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Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes, I appreciate that. The monetary process, as we 
envisage it in the Bank of Canada, does not consist of trying to produce a 
banking system of a certain size. I have indicated to the Committee several times 
before that what we are concerned with is the appropriateness of the credit 
conditions; that is, the rates of interest, the availability and the terms of credit in 
the economy. This is the matter to which our attention is directed. 


When we expand the cash base this permits all financial institutions, banks 
and non-banks alike, to increase their scale of operations. There is a limitation, 
and essentially their operations are similar. In a sense the financial process 
consists of a continuous struggle, among all the institutions participating in the 
financial system, for cash reserves; and the form that that struggle takes is 
competition for deposits. This depends upon maintaining confidence in the insti- 
tution and on the terms that are offered on various types of deposit liability. 
Therefore, this expansion process will affect all financial institutions, including 
the chartered banks. 

The chartered banks are limited in the extent to which they can participate 
by the fact that they are required by law to hold a certain percentage, to hold 
cash in the form of deposits with us, or our notes, against their Canadian dollar 
deposit liabilities, whereas the other institutions are not subject to this limita- 
tion. However, the chartered banks, as such, derive no advantage from central 
bank credit expansion, which is not equally derived by other competing institu- 
tions. They have to pay interest on their deposits just as other financial institu- 
tions do and unless they attract deposits they cannot take part in the expansion- 
ary process. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Rasminsky, if a trust company, for example, when you 
issue $8,000,000, if a trust company or a caisse populaire finds itself, takes all 
of this $8,000,000 because it is the organization which sells the shares, the trust 
company or the caisse populaire cannot deposit it in the Bank of Canada as the 
chartered banks could. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: There would be no advantage to them in doing so. In some 
cases the cash reserves of the institutions to which you refer result in interest 
payments to them. They are interest earning. We do not pay any interest on the 
cash reserves with us. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But if this organization, whether it be a trust company or a 
Caisse Populaire, keeps it, is this institution able, because it has this 8 million 
dollars, to increase its loans and deposits up to 100 million dollars like the 
chartered bank is able to do, as you have mentioned just now? 


Mr. Rasminsky: Mr. Grégoire, may I draw your attention to the fact that 
the cash reserves of the trust companies, taking the example you mentioned, are 
2.9 per cent and the cash reserves of the credit unions and the caisse, when 
netted out, are probably 5 or 6 per cent. In spite of the fact that these institu- 
tions are not members of the central reserve system, the rate of increase in their 
business, over the past five years, has been very substantially greater than the 
rate of increase of the chartered banks. The trust companies’ business has in- 
creased between 1960 and 1965 by 169 per cent, and the business of the credit 
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unions and the caisse populaire has increased by 94 per cent; whereas, the char- 
tered banks’ business has increased by 45 per cent. If,membership in the frac- 
tional reserve system conferred on the chartered banks the enormous advantage 
that you refer to, how would you account for the much greater rate of growth 
of the institutions with which they compete? 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: This is very easy, Mr. Rasminsky. One only has to look at 
who the trust companies are, how many are controlled by the chartered banks, 
how much investment is made by the chartered banks in the trust companies, 
and we will see this when the questioning veers on this. Whether it be the 
Montreal Trust or the Royal Trust, we will be able to see that even these 
increases are due in part exactly to the investments of the chartered banks in 
these companies. 


Mr. RAsMinsky: If I may comment on that, Mr. Grégoire. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to say, if we have reached the stage where you 
are asking Mr. Grégoire questions, perhaps it would be convenient to give the 
floor to someone else because we must try and divide the time in a reasonably 
fair manner. Therefore, I would like to recognize Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. LEBOE: I have not too many questions but I thought for some time that I 
might be able to help the Committee out on the question before us. I suspect that 
Mr. Gregoire is trying to elicit from the Governor of the Bank of Canada the 
Same expression he has used in this little document—I think the governor will be 
quite acquainted with it—called “Money Facts”, the result of a committee study 
in the United States on banking. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I do not know the document, Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. LEBOE: Well, anyway, to whom has the congress delegated this money 
creating right? I think what Mr. Grégoire is after is the answer to the question 
whether the banks actually do create money to lend to the public. They actually 
do create that money to lend to the public, otherwise there would not be an 
increase in the money supply to the extent that you are worried about, as far as 
the proposition we were talking about this afternoon is concerned. So they 
actually create the money, do they not? This is the testimony of Graham Towers. 
This is in this document which is— 


Mr. RASMINSKY: What testimony of Mr. Towers are you referring to? 
Mr. LEBoE: Back in 1939. 
Mr. RASmInsky: I must look it up. 


Mr. LEBOE: Yes. Am I not right that this is the answer you were looking 
for; that they do actually create money. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 

Mr. LEBOE: The explanation the Governor gave us was fine. I appreciated it 
very much. Another little document I could send over to him is by Robert P. 
Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, which is very 
revealing and on that very same subject, if you would like to see it. 

Now getting back to what I had in mind as far as questions are concerned. I 
was interested in following along the line that you were just discussing. I should 
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preface my remarks by saying these hearings are going to be read by a great 
number of people, I suspect, because this is one of the things people are 
interested in particularly, the decennial revision of the Bank Act. 


Mr. RAsmMinsky: A best seller? 


Mr. LEBOE: It might be a best seller at that, particularly at this time. I am 
going to ask Mr. Rasminsky if he can give me some definitions in simple 
language which the average reader will have no trouble understanding, if he 
does not mind. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: If they are very simple they will probably be wrong. 


Mr. LEBOoE: I would like to have an explanation of the difference between 
deposits with respect to the chartered banks and with respect to the near banks, 
in simple terms. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The first thing to bear in mind, Mr. Leboe, about a deposit, 
is that it is a liability of a bank and not an asset. A deposit arises when some 
individual or corporation decides to entrust funds to a financial institution, 
taking in exchange some evidence of indebtedness. The characteristics of this 
evidence of indebtedness may differ. A deposit may be a current account which 
is ordinarily, in most cases, non-interest bearing and against which cheques can 
be drawn, or it may be a savings account, or it may be, in the case of a chartered 
bank, a deposit certificate bearing interest at a certain rate and having a certain 
maturity. Maturity would vary according to the requirements of the investor and 
the rate of interest would vary. Or, we would regard as a deposit an instrument 
of indebtedness of a bank which took the form of a bearer discount note. It is an 
instrument which the banks have been issuing over the past year or two. Other 
financial institutions, other than banks, put out deposits or accept deposits, 
accept obligations in various forms. In some cases they are chequable; in other 
cases they require notice of withdrawal; in some cases they are referred to as 
guaranteed investment trust certificates and have certain assets segregated 
against them. This is not a complete list, but these are examples of the various 
types of liabilities that the financial institutions incur to the investing public 
which can in a generic way be described as deposits. 


Mr. LEBoE: Would you include, sir, the situation where I go into a bank—I 
hope some day will come that I can do this—and I borrow $5,000 from the bank 
and it immediately becomes a deposit. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: If you borrow $5,000 from a bank and the bank credits 
that $5,000 to a deposit account, that will be a deposit, yes. 


Mr. LEBOE: Now, this is the point which Mr. Grégoire was trying to get at. 
Mr. RASMINSKY: I recognize some similarity. 


Mr. LEBoE: Now, with regard to the bank, this last situation does not apply 
in the same sense as it does with the chartered banks where you have the right 
to expand the money supply— 

Mr. RASMINSKY: May I ask why not? 

Mr. LEBOE: Pardon? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: May I ask why not? If you go into a trust company and 


raise a mortgage—borrow by way of mortgage from them, and the trust 
company credits the money to an account with them, that is a deposit. 
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Mr. LEBOE: Well, I may be misled—and you are asking me the question— 
and I understand that there has to be an equal deposit in the trust company in 
order for them to take the mortgage. They cannot, in the sense that Graham 
Towers has mentioned, and others have mentioned, of which I have given you 
some evidence, they cannot create new money which will have the effect that 
you mentioned, and which would be the effect that you mentioned in the case of 
the $500 million which was referred to this afternoon. You said it would triple 
the money supply of the nation. Now, this money supply of the nation is created 
through the banking system. Am I not right in saying that trust companies have 
not that right to increase that money supply in the nation in the same way as the 
chartered banks? 


Mr. Rasminsky: I do not think anybody has any rights in this at all, Mr. 
Leboe. The question is one of how the financial process actually works. 


Mr. LEBOE: Well, can they do it? 


Mr. RAsminsky: If I could ask you to look at the paper which we distributed 
yesterday called “Summary Balance Sheets of Selected Financial Institutions” 
and turn to page 2 under “trust companies”—since you have referred to trust 
companies—as you will see under liabilities, they have some demand deposits, 
some term deposits and certificates and certain other liabilities, and they have 
certain assets which they hold against these liabilities. Their balance sheet is 
essentially of the same character as a balance sheet of a banking institution. The 
trust company to be able to expand its assets has to be able to maintain adequate 
cash reserves so that it can meet its obligations. 

Mr. LEBOE: That is the trust companies? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. 

Mr. LEBOE: Well, is it not on a 100 per cent reserve system? 

Mr. RASMINSKy: Would you be good enough to look at the balance sheet. 


Mr. LeBoe: I must say, having kept a set of books for a sawmill, I know 
what can be done with figures. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Mr. Leboe, I have more trust than you in the trust 
companies. 


Mr. LEBOE: The question I put to you is simple. Are they or are they not ona 
100 per cent reserve. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The answer is “No.” 
Mr. LEBor: How much can they expand their credit without limits? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: They can expand their credit to the extent that they are 
able to attract and retain deposits. 


Mr. LEBOE: Suppose I am a new trust company and I have $1 million on 
deposit, how much can I loan out? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Well, you have to make provision to meet cash with- 
drawals. If you are satisfied that you have made provision to meet cash 
withdrawals and have an adequate secondary reserve of liquid assets in case 
anything unexpected happens— 
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Mr. LEBOoE: Let us say that $100 million is the total assets that I have—the 
sum total—can I loan out say $2 million? I am getting back to this deposit that 
was created— 

Mr. RASMINSKY: I was afraid that you were. 


Mr. LEBOoE: I am getting back to this deposit which was created in the bank 
when I made the loan because I think there is a distinct difference here between 
what the banks can do and what the trust companies can do, regardless of what 
the figures say on this sheet, because there is a difference in that respect. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Well, all I can say, Mr. Leboe, is that I do not agree with 
you. 


Mr. LEBOE: You say that there is no difference? 
Mr. RASMINSKY: I say that essentially the business is the same. 


Mr. LEBOE: I might agree with you that essentially the business is the same 
but, I am speaking now about the actual application of what the banks can do 
and what a trust company can do. I am not satisfied in any answer that you have 
given me that if I have a million dollars—that is my total assets—I am starting a 
company—I am going into the lending business—that I cannot loan one penny 
more than that million dollars, if I do not take in any more liabilities. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Well, certainly you cannot. Your assets must be equal to 
your liabilities. In that respect you are in exactly the same position as a bank. 


Mr. LEBOE: Oh, yes, but when the bank opens up its business, and if it has 
cash reserves in the bank and I come along and make a loan, it immediately 
becomes a deposit. 


Mr. RAsmMinsky: That is right, and then the next thing you know you spend 
the money. 


Mr. Lepor: If I chose to deposit in another bank and somebody else spends 
the money in another bank then it comes into this bank; there is the offsetting 
entries there but the whole system carries the load. The individual banks have to 
go out and seek deposits in order to get their share of the cut. Am I correct? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Well, it certainly is true, Mr. Leboe, that there is a definite 
relationship under the present law of twelve and a half to one of the total of the 
deposit liabilities of the banks to their cash reserves required to be held at the 
Bank of Canada, so that if the question that I am being asked is: “What does 
twelve and a half times one amount to? Does it amount to 12 and a half’? The 
answer is: “Yes, it does amount to 12 and a half.” That is a fairly constant 
relationship. That constitutes a ceiling on the extent to which the banks can 
increase their deposits, but I do not think that it follows from that that there is 
any essential difference in the position of the banks and these other financial 
institutions. The banks do not derive any advantage by way of profits from the 
fact that they are required to keep eight per cent in the form of cash reserves 
free of interest with the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. LEBOE: You would not agree then that the fact that the trust companies 
offer greater returns on their deposits, and so do the credit unions according to 
information I have, than you get at the chartered banks, would have some 
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relationship to the amount of deposits that the near banks get because they pay 
more money for them. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: That the trust companies and the caisses populaires pay 
more money than the banks? 


Mr. LEBOE: This has been my general impression. Is that not correct. 
Mr. RAsmMiInsky: I do not know. The banks are pretty competitive. 


Mr. LEBOE: I have never known a savings account in the bank to bring seven 
and one half per cent, for instance, or seven and one quarter per cent but some 
trust companies— 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: You are certainly making my mouth water. 


Mr. LEBor: But on their ability to create a deposit by making a loan, as well 
as accepting other deposits, certainly it would seem to me that the banks are in a 
better position to pay more money for the depositors’ money than a trust 
company. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Every individual financial institution is in exactly the same 
position. I should not say “exactly the same position”, because the banks are 
required to hold larger non-interest bearing cash reserves, but forgetting about 
that— 


Mr. THoMpsoN: They are in the same position, except that one has to obey 
the Bank Act and the other one does not. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: But in the matter we are talking about, Mr. Thompson, the 
requirements to obey the Bank Act is, if anything, a disadvantage for the banks, 
because they are required to retain larger non-interest bearing cash reserves 
than the other institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume the others maintain only what they think is 
necessary to cover withdrawals? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: That is right. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If they have the same privileges, why do they not form trust 
companies instead of banks? They are obliged to keep 8 per cent of their reserves 
without interest and they cannot charge more than 6 per cent interest. What is 
the idea of this? 


Mr. RASMINSky: It is true that more trust companies have been organized 
and started recently in this period we are talking about than banks. 


The CHarrMan: I think we ought to yield the floor to Mr. Leboe, unless he 
wishes to yield to supplementaries 


Mr. LEBOE: Since time is running out and, Mr. Thompson and I have really 
had a pretty good go at this, I will be fair and yield to someone else. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next person on my list is Mr. McLean. 


It was before the Bank of Canada, and we did not have all these profound ques- 
tions and profound answers. What I am going to ask is very simple. If you ask 
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any question about gold, you are supposed to be some kind of a nut, but the 
question of gold— 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I found out this is true only if you try to reply to the 
question. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): In Canada, the price of gold has really got a lot to 
do with the mining industry. It not only affects the gold mining industry, it 
affects base metals as well and, there is ore being left in the ground today that 
should come out, and is not being taken out. When I asked a question the other 
night about why the price of new mined gold could not be doubled in Canada, 
you said it would devalue the Canadian dollar, at least I think that is what you 
said. If that devalues the Canadian dollar, would this make for inflation in 
Canada and secondly, would it increase or decrease prices in Canada or, would 
it have no effect whatever internally. 


Mr. RaAsMINSKy: The answer to the first question is yes in the present 
circumstances, it would make for increased inflation in Canada. The answer to 
your second question is that it would result in higher prices in Canada. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): How could it, if it is all done internally? 
Mr. RASMINSKY: But you asked whether depreciation— 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): It is our new mined gold in Canada, not outside 
Canada, but in Canada. If we pay more for gold and that could enter into our 
banking system, 25 cents worth of gold backed the dollar and the purchasing 
power of our dollar has gone down to 40 cents, how could it devalue the dollar 
and, how could it lead to inflation? When President Roosevelt changed the price 
of gold in the United States from $26 to $27 to $35 an ounce, the prices the day 
before and the day after were exactly the same. The only thing it did was 
restore world trade, which was disorganized. 


Mr. Rasminsky: Mr. McLean, I think to answer the question properly, I 
would have to refer to our relationship to the International Monetary Fund. 
Canada is a member of the International Monetary Fund, we have declared a par 
value with the International Monetary Fund and, we have defined the value of 
the Canadian dollar as 924 cents in American dollars of the weight and fineness 
of June 30, 1934 or, whatever the date was. Though Canada is not on the gold 
standard, we could not consistently with our obligations to the International 
Monetary Fund cause a uniform increase in the price of gold paid in Canada. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): We are paying it at the present time, only we are 
taxing everyone to pay for the gold. It is costing us more than $35 an ounce to 
get the gold out of the ground at the present time, yet we are turning that gold 
over to the United States for $35. 


Mr. RAsMINSsKy: Mr. McLean, this is a matter on which I have some actual 
experience, because at the time of the original subsidy, under the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act, the original proposal was to pay a uniform subsidy 
of so much per ounce. No one had ideas as ambitious as you apparently have, as 
to what the amount should be, but there was a— 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Because our dollar has gone down over 50 per 
cent; that is the reason I say double gold. Gold is supposed to be a store of value. 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: There was originally a proposal to have a uniform modest 
increase in the amount paid to Canadian gold miners, but the fund took the 
position that that would constitute a partial or concealed devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar and, partly as a result of that, the present system which relates 
the subsidy to the difference between the cost of production and some arbitrary 
figure was devised. 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Is not the answer simple, that we agree with the 
International Monetary Fund that we should not pay any more than $35 an 
ounce in American funds for gold? Is that not the answer? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: No. 
Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Did we not agree, is it not right in the act? 


Mr. RaAsMINSKyY: No, it is not as simple as that, because we are, in fact, 
through the operation of the subsidy, paying the gold miners, certain relatively 
high cost— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): That is not my question. I asked is it not in the 
act? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McLean, I think you should let Mr. Rasminsky finish. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I do not want these long answers, because we are 
just then going around and around. All I want is a Simple answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the problem any member has when he asks a 
question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, that is a problem we should not have, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I would like to ask another question. Let us 
forget about the gold, because I think I got my answer. I know we agreed in the 
International Monetary Fund, and we really lost our sovereignty to the United 
States and, the United States dominates the International Monetary Fund. As far 
as we are concerned and, gold is concerned, we have lost our sovereignty. 

I would like to ask another question. Does the Bank of Canada build their 
own buildings? 

Mr. RASMINSKy: On occasion yes, sir. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Do they rent their buildings out to any one other 
than the banks? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: On occasion, we rent space which is excess to our immedi- 
ate requirements. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Is there any authority in the Bank Act for the 
Bank of Canada to go into the real estate business? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: The provision in the Bank of Canada Act is identical with 
the provision in the Bank Act governing real estate. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): There is authority in the Bank Act that the Bank 


of Canada can build buildings and rent them out to others and go in the real 
estate business? 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: The provision in the Bank of Canada Act governing our 
operations in our ownership of real estate is identical to the provision governing 
chartered bank operations. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I thought it said in the Bank Act, if my memory 
serves me well, that they could acquire premises. I am not in the real estate 
business but that has been a sore point with some real estate people, that the 
Bank of Canada is going into the real estate business. If you are in the real estate 
business you do not want the Bank of Canada against you. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a section in the Bank Act, section 83, formerly 
section 81 in the previous act, dealing with the question of acquisition of real 
property and if this is what you are referring to, Mr. Rasminsky, perhaps I will 
read it. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, surely. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is section 83 (1). This is in the proposed act, which I 
gather is identical for all intents and purposes to the old act. Mr. Elderkin says it 
is. Section 81 of the previous act reads: ‘‘The bank may acquire and hold real and 
immovable property for its actual use and occupation and the management of its 
business, and may sell or dispose of the same, and acquire other property in its 
stead for the same purpose.”’ Then there is subsection (2): “The bank may hold 
real or immovable property (a) in the case of property acquired or held for its 
own use, for a period of seven years from the day on which it ceases to be 
required for its own use, as determined by the directors and (b) in the case of 
other property, for a period of twelve years from the day on which it acquired 
the property.” And then it goes on to say what happens if it is held beyond those 
limits. Are there other provisions? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: No, the provision in the Bank of Canada Act is identical to 
the first paragraph which you read out. The bank is satisfied that it has the 
authority to engage in real estate transactions. 


Mr. McLEANn (Charlotte): Where is that in the act? 
Mr. Rasminsky: As I say, the terms are identical. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): No. I read the act and I could not see where it was 
in the act. I just asked a question. Is it true, because some people who are 
really in the real estate business were complaining about it. I have looked at the 
act. I could not see where they could get into the real estate business. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you are referring to the Bank Act itself, it is page 53. 
Perhaps I may ask a question at this point. You are not audited by the Auditor 
General; you have your own auditors? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, we have auditors appointed by the Minister of 
Finance. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have they ever questioned your real estate operations? 
Mr. RASMINSKyY: No, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has any third party ever attacked in the courts any leases 
you made? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: No, sir. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): In the operation of the bank, if the bank makes 
any profit it goes into the consolidated fund, is that true? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Are there any restrictions on the bank as to how 
they spend the money before they put the balance in the consolidated fund? 


Mr. RASMINKSy: You mean on our administrative expenditures? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, your spending of money. Is there any 
restriction on the bank? 

Mr. Rasminsky: In the act itself? 


Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): No. If you are free to build buildings, do this or 
that, or anything under the act? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The expenditures of the bank are under the control of the 
directors. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Not under the Auditor General? 


Mr. Rasmrinsky: No. The bank is audited by independent auditors appointed 
by the Minister of Finance under the provisions of the act. 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume that you have to spend your money in accordance 
with the powers of your governing statutes? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, indeed. 

Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): Well, we know some of the directors. We know 
what happened last time when the governor of the bank increased his retiring 
fund and nobody knew anything about it. Even the government said they did not 
know anything about it. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr, Speaker, I think that this Bill C-190, this pension 
provision must be approved by the Governor-in-Council? 
(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKY: That is a provision in the new bill, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have other questions, Mr. McLean? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): No, thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont is next. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Rasminsky, do you believe that the Bank of Canada has 
sufficient means, or has enough power to influence the money supply by its own 
operations without its being necessary to impose on financial institutions other 
legal prescriptions regarding such and such a part of their assets or liabilities or 
to impose any direct control on the operations of financial institutions or other 
members of the community? 


(English) 


Mr. RasMinsky: I think, under the existing and proposed legislation, our 
powers are adequate for the purpose of conducting monetary policy of the Bank. 
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(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: You mean with the present Act? 


(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKy: Under the act as it stands, as it will be amended, if 
parliament approves the amendments that are proposed. 
(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMonrT: If Bill C-190 is adopted by Parliament in its present form. 


(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes, I think that if parliament approves the amendments 
that are proposed in the Bank Act and in the Bank of Canada Act, our powers 
will be sufficient without any further changes of the sort that you have indicated. 
(Translation) 


__ . Mr. CLermont: Mr. Rasminsky, in your remarks before the Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Commons on Consumer Credit, on page 15 of the 
French version, on the rate of interest, have you any comparisons with any other 
countries with regard to this table, let us say with the United States, Great 
Britain or France? Have you those handy, or could you get them later on if 
possible? 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: If you do not have the information readily available perhaps 
Mr. Clermont, as he suggested, would be satisfied if this were prepared. 

Mr. RASMINSKy: I am not sure what information is requested. What is the 
information that you would like, Mr. Clermont? 
(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Comparisons such as your table indicates at page 15 of the 
French version of your report to the Committee on Consumer Credit. 
(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKy: You would like comparisons with other countries? 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, they can be supplied. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLeRMonrT: Is the relationship between credit and these high rates a 
phenomenon that only takes place in Canada, or in the United States, or is it 
world wide? 

(English) 
_Mr. RasMinsky: It is a world wide phenomenon. 
(Translation) 

Mr. CuERMONT: Do you believe that the demand for credit in 1967 will be 
just as urgent as in 1966 in Canada? 
(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKyY: I have no idea. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: I read an article recently by an American who stated that he 
believed that by 1967 the pressure for credit would be less than in 1966. But you 
have no idea of this? 


(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKY: No, there are a variety of views on this subject. I would 
not care to hazard an opinion, Mr. Clermont. 

Mr. CLERMONT: In 1966, will the chartered banks increase their loans in 
Canada? 

Mr. RASMINSKy: Yes, sir. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Loans for industry, personal loans or consumer loans? 


(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKyY: I would think that all categories of loans have increased. 
The banks’ business loans in 1966 have apparently been increasing at a rate of 
about 7 or 8 per cent a year. The banks’ personal loans have apparently been 
increasing at a rate in excess of that, perhaps 9 per cent or 10 per cent a year, in 
1966. Most other categories of loans have also been increasing. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Have loans to the consumer increased also? Is it true that 
they have increased 10 to 11%? 

(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKY: The personal loans, which I assume are what you mean by 
consumption loans, have, as I have indicated, also— 
(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: But is there not a difference for the bank between a 
personal loan and a consumer loan, because I think there is a difference in the 
rate of interest? 

(English) 

Mr. RASMINSKy: The banks have various methods of making loans and it is 
difficult to say exactly what is the purpose of a loan. A loan on securities, for 
example, may be used for personal consumption. The only major definite 
indication that we have of personal loans, are the so-called unsecured ptrsonal 
loans, which are of the finance type, with regular monthly payments. With 
regard to these loans, as is known, the banks make certain service charges or 
other arrangements which result in a rate of interest higher than the rate of 
interest on business loans or loans on securities. I now see—I was doing some 
mental calculation before which has turned out to be inaccurate—that this type 
of loan in the first eight months of 1966 increased at an annual rate of 64 to 7 per 
cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: I gather from the signal which Mr. Clermont gave that he 
has completed his questioning at this point, and I think it would be convenient to 
adjourn at the present time. I might for the record indicate my list. It stands in 
this order: Mr. J ohnston, Mr. Moore, Mr. Lind, Mr. Fulton and Mr. Thompson. 

Our next meeting will be Thursday morning at eleven o’clock, at which time 
Ks ioe have a change of pace because our distinguished vice chairman will be in 

e chair. 


THURSDAY, November 3, 1966. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. First, I would like to put 
before you the report of your subcommittee which met yesterday afternoon. 


(See minutes of proceedings) 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I think there is a misconception there. Mr. 
Gibson is no longer with the Bank of Nova Scotia. 


The V1IcE-CHAIRMAN: I understand, and we will hold that name back. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We were under the im- 
pression that he was appearing ex officio for the bank. 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: We will hold back the name of J. D. Gibson for the 
time being. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, seeing that one of the difficulties about 
examination is to determine the difference between the banking institutions and 
the near-banks, would it not be a good thing, before we conclude our examina- 
tion of the members of the banking institutions, to call at least one representa- 
tive of the near-banks? 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: We are considering an amendment to the Bank Act 
and we are, first of all, hearing the Governor of the Bank of Canada, it was 
understood that the first brief we will hear after that will be from the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have no objection to that but before we hear the represen- 
tatives of the chartered banks, who are going to speak on behalf of their 
institutions, would it not be a good thing to have somebody after the brief 
presented by the Canadian Bankers’ Association? Would it not be a good idea to 
have representatives of the near-banks so that we can determine what we have 
been trying to determine from the beginning, that is the difference between, 
banks and near-banks? 


(English) 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: We will refer that to the subcommittee. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): 1 think we should point 
out that there has been an invitation to all organizations and individuals who 
wish to submit briefs, and I think our secretary, on instructions of the 
chairman, did write to some specific groups to see if they wished to bring 
representations. Anybody who wants to come can come. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: But suppose someone has given their names. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, if you will allow me, I am noting your 
suggestion and we will put it to the Steering Committee for next week. We still 
are trying to hear the brief of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


(English) 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, could I ask, through you, a question of Mr. 
Grégoire. Who would represent the near-banks? Are you speaking of the Caisses 
Populaires the lending companies? Who exactly would be the representatives? 
The Canadian Bankers’ Association are an organized group and undoubtedly a 
representative from the Province of Quebec would not express the point of view 
of somebody who might come from an Alberta Treasury Branch, which is 
considered, after all, to be a near-banking institution. It seems to me there is 
some difficulty in drawing a line here around the representation from near- 
banks. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: My idea is that it will be somebody chosen by the Steering 
Committee. It would not be somebody who represents a Province, but somebody 
who would represent the near-banks. He would come here and tell us what is the 
real difference between the near-banking institutions and the banks, no matter 
what organization or agency is involved. 


(English) 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. Mr. Grégoire should know that when the Committee was set up 
notices were sent out to invite all interested parties of any kind to submit briefs 
and to state if they wished to appear before the Committee. 

We have, as a matter of fact, if my recollection is right, a brief from one of 
what could be called the “near bank” associations, one of the sections of the trust 
companies. Is it not the junior Trust Company Association? 

Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I distinctly remember, Mr. Chairman, that they 
sent this brief in. 

Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, did the motion read that we would hear the first 
presentation on November 10th? 

The VicE-CHaIRMAN: Next Tuesday, November 8th. 

Mr. Linn: And does the hearing continue on the 10th? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: On the 10th we will continue the questioning on the 
brief presented by the Canadian Bankers Association. 

Mr. Linp: Well, the problem of the 10th is that itis a holiday weekend, and 
it is going to be very difficult to get reservations out of here for people who have 
to go a little distance. There may be difficulty in setting a quorum if you have it 
on the 10th. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Surely, Mr. Chairman, the morning of the 10th is still all 
right. There are obligations, and they can still make their reservations out of 
here on Thursday afternoon or Thursday morning—or is this going to be a week, 
Tuesday and Wednesday? 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The holiday is on the 11th, not on the 10th. Would 


someone move that the report of your subcommittee on agenda and procedure be 
adopted? 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I move that the report be 
adopted. 


Mr. FuutTon: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Now we will resume hearing from our witness, Mr. 
Rasminsky, governor of the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): Before we proceed, will Mr. Grégoire’s proposal 
be referred to the Steering Committee? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: We will refer his suggestion to the Steering Com- 
mittee, yes. 


I will now recognize Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. FuLtTon: I have several questions that I would like to put to Mr. 
Rasminsky, and I will try to limit myself to the 20 or 25 minutes that are allotted 
to me. It would be obvious without my stating it, but I would like to state that I 
approach these matters very much as an amateur, and because I am aware that I 
am dealing with an expert I would ask Mr. Rasminsky and the Committee to 
forgive me if occasionally he has to state what to him is obvious but to me is not 
necessarily obvious. 


I would like to make reference to this business of banking. Mr. Rasminsky, 
you have provided us with a statement dated October 31 on the role of chartered 
banks and other financial institutions in the process of credit expansion, and on 
page 4 of that statement, in the second last paragraph, you say: 


My own view is that as a practical matter the distinctive feature of 
the “business of banking” is primarily borrowing by incurring obligations 
that are repayable on demand or at short notice, but certainly this kind of 
business is done in varying degree by a great many financial institutions 
other than chartered banks. 


I would like to ask Mr. Rasminsky whether, on that basis, he would care to 
answer the question as to his view of the possibility of defining the business of 
banking by statute. 


Mr. Louis RASMINSKY (Governor of the Bank of Canada): That is a question 
on which you would certainly be much more expert than I, Mr. Fulton. That is a 
legal question. I suppose that it would be possible to define the business of 
banking by statute. I do not think there is a statutory definition or any court rule 
here as to what does in fact constitute the business of banking. I would certainly 
not be qualified to offer a definition of the business of banking which I would 
confidently expect to be upheld by the courts. I am not qualified to do that and 
my approach to it, incorporated in the quotation from the paper dated October 
31, to which you have referred, was a purely practical approach that the business 
of banking in essence is the business of borrowing from the public by incurring 
deposit liabilities which can be withdrawn in cash or transferred by cheque to 
third parties. Obviously, this is a narrow definition of banking. Defining of 
banking in that way has certain implications with regard to the mana gement of 
the assets of the institutions which are exposed to such withdrawals. But that is 
really a consequence of the practical situation that they are in, rather than a 
part of the business of banking. If I may just add, Mr. Fulton, that definition is a 
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narrow one because, in actual fact, the difference between a deposit that can be 
withdrawn in cash or that can be transferred by cheque—that is payable on 
demand—and one on which one day’s notice has to be given is very narrow. And 
there is clearly a very narrow difference to two day’s or three day’s notice. You 
will recall that the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, in their report—I 
do not mean to quote them exactly—put forward a definition of banking 
institutions as those which incurred deposit liabilities payable on demand or 
within 100 days, but the Commission itself recognized that that was an arbitrary 
definition of what constituted banking institutions. 


Mr. FuLton: Perhaps I could get at the basis of my questioning in this way. 
Have you expressed to the Committee and, if so, would you reiterate it briefly, 
your view as to the adequacy of the present degree of control which the Bank of 
Canada exercises over the chartered banks, as to the adequacy of that system 
within its present limits, to enable the Bank of Canada to exercise fully and 
effectively its role as the instrument of control of monetary policy? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, I have at various points in my evidence dealt with that 
question and perhaps I can deal with it again very briefly. I believe that even 
though certain financial institutions are carrying on business which under a 
technical definition of banking would constitute banking, I believe that the 
powers of the Bank of Canada, as they exist, as amended in the proposed 
legislation, are sufficient to ensure the effectiveness of monetary policy. I do not 
think that it is necessary, from the point of view of monetary policy,—though 
there clearly are other points of view that might be taken into consideration—to 
seek to bring competing financial institutions which are not banks into the 
central reserve system for the Bank of Canada to achieve its objectives. The 
Bank of Canada objectives are related not to the size of the banking system, or 
not to the size of the deposit liabilities of non-bank financial institutions. Our 
objectives are related to the attainment of credit conditions of a type that are 
thought to be appropriate, in the light of the changing circumstances of the 
economy. We feel that there is a sufficiently broad base to work on in our 
relationship with the chartered banks who still account for about 75 per cent of 
the total deposit liabilities of the institutions that we are referring to. There is a 
sufficiently broad base for us to work on to ensure that the influence of the 
central bank is felt throughout the whole range of financial institutions, includ- 
ing non-bank financial institutions that are not subject to the provisions of the 
Bank Act. 


Mr. FULTON: Could I suggest that for the moment your answer be read in 
the light of today’s circumstances. I would like then to go on and ask you 
whether in view of the rapid growth in the business of institutions which are not 
banks, in the last five years—that is, the rapid growth in their share of this type 
of business—you would feel that there might be need to review your present 
estimate of effectiveness of the Bank of Canada’s control within the measurable 
future. 


Mr. RAsMinsky: I think that one could not exclude the possibility that one 
would want to review this. I do not think it is at all lkely—you use the 
expression “the measurable future’—that between now and the next decennial 
revision of the Bank Act a situation would arise in which the Bank of Canada 
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felt that for purposes of monetary control it did not have a firm enough grip on 
the situation. 


Mr. FuLTom: Then leaving out the question of a statutory definition, I won- 
der whether it would not be helpful for our discussions if you were able to give 
us your definition of a near-bank. I have the feeling that there is a good deal of 
looseness in our terminology. I also get the feeling that institutions which have 
been almost an historic part of the financial structure of Canada—trust compa- 
nies have an old and reputable history—feel that they are now lumped under 
this definition of near-bank, which, in many usages, is almost an opprobrious 
term—and I can understand their concern if I have correctly interpreted their 
feeling. Could you help us by saying whether you think this terminology, near 
banks, should be looked at carefully, and whether we should perhaps be careful 
to talk about banks and trust companies and mortgage and lending companies 
and not cast a great big wide umbrella. What do we mean by near-banks, or 
could you help us in that matter? 


Mr. Rasminsky: I share the views which you have just expressed, Mr. 
Fulton. I think that the term has come to have some rather derogatory 
connotations suggesting that there is a kind of ersatz quality to these financial 
institutions which play a very important part in our financial life and some of 
which do have a long and honourable history. You will have noticed that in the 
course of my evidence here, even though the phrase is a long one, I have referred 
to non-bank financial institutions and have tried to avoid using the term, “near- 
banks”. I would not like to define the term “near-banks,” which I think is a 
term that on the whole, we would do better to avoid. I think what one means by 
these non-bank financial institutions, or what people mean who use the term 
“near-bank” are institutions which do a business which is similar to banking in 
the sense of borrowing from the public in the form of deposits evidenced by 
instruments of various kinds, perhaps by a deposit account, guaranteed invest- 
ment certificates, term or notice deposit and which lend money—put out the 
money in various forms to earn interest. I suppose that the term “near-bank” has 
come into use because the growth of the deposit side of the business of some of 
these non-bank financial institutions, in particular perhaps the trust companies, 
has been particularly rapid recently and is a major development in its size. It is 
a development of fairly recent years. 


But, essentially, the character of the business of borrowing and lending of 
these non-bank financial institutions is the same as that of banks. They are 
financial intermediaries who act as instruments through which the savings or 
surplus cash availabilities of the public are channelled into productive use. 


Mr. Fu.ton: To what would you attribute the fact that this growth in that 
side of their business has been rapid within a comparatively recent period? Is 
this because the restrictions under which the actual chartered banks, in the 
present circumstances, have been operating, have become accented or aggravated 
in recent circumstances or is it just the very nature of the economic growth of 
the country, or a combination of the two? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I think it is a combination of those things, Mr. Fulton. The 
economic growth of the country has been accompanied by the development of 
our financial institutions, along with the development of other business institu- 
tions, including some institutions that have specialized in certain types of 
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financial business. In part, I think it reflects these underlying growth factors and 
no doubt it in part, also reflects the business acumen and initiative of those who 
have been engaged in this business. I think that it is the case that against this 
background the growth has been facilitated and encouraged by certain competi- 
tive disadvantages under which the banks in a sense, have operated with respect 
to both the asset and liability side of their business—restrictions on the type of 
loan that they could make; and there I am thinking of the prohibition against 
making mortgage loans. The cash reserve requirement, in the case of the banks, 
has been statutory whereas, in the case of the other institutions, there has not 
ordinarily been a cash reserve requirement. I suppose that the limitations in the 
rate of interest that could be charged on loans would be included in the list of 
competitive disadvantages. I think that these have played a part in the relative 
growth rates of these various classes of financial institutions. 


Mr. FuLToN: May I use this last part of your answer to lead into another 
area I wanted to ask you about, and that is the statutory requirement, now to be 
modified, with regard to the maintenance of reserves. Perhaps the use of the 
term “reserves” is a little misleading, and I would like to say that by way of 
preface to my question, because these reserves normally would be something set 
aside for the protection of the bank or the public in time of emergency—and 
could not the cash reserves that are required to be maintained by statute here be 
described as enforced deposits, and secondary reserves perhaps as enforced 
investments? In this respect then they are not for the ordinary protection of 
depositers but they have the protective character in that their system is the 
implementation of the monetary policy of the Bank of Canada. If that is at alla 
correct analysis of reserves as they in fact exist, could I ask you whether this 
could not be accomplished with considerably less regulation that is even now 
proposed. In fact, did not the Porter report recommend against secondary 
reserves? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: No, they did not, Mr. Fulton. 

The Porter Commission was unenthusiastic about the voluntary 15 per cent 
ratio agreement with the bank regarding liquid assets, which has been in force 
since 1956. They summed up their discussion on this point by saying: “. .. As 
with the cash ratio, there has been no variation in this ratio since it was first 
introduced. In the chapter on chartered banks we expressed the view that this 
agreement with the Bank of Canada is of limited use as an instrument to control 
bank lending and does not contribute significantly to a more orderly adjustment 
to cash reserve pressure. 

If the authorities do urgently need to restrict bank lending through direct 
control of bank liquidity, they must reach further into the portfolios of liquid 
assets. The Bank of Canada has indeed suggested that a variable liquid asset 
ratio would be a useful supplement to its ordinary techniques of control...” 

We suggested that in our submission to the Royal Commission. 

“...If it were to be useful, however, the authorities would also have to be 
given the power to vary it more widely than the present cash ratio, although 
presumably within specified limits, and to impose the changes more quickly.” 

In the legislation which is before the committee we are asking,—the 
government is proposing,—that the bank be given the power to vary the liquid 
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asset ratio and the permitted variations will indeed be wider than those in the 
old variable cash reserve ratio. 


Mr. Fuuton: In the field of primary reserves, on the basis of the legislation 
before us, it would seem that the government has recognized that the former 8 
per cent ratio of cash to deposits was higher than necessary, and now propose a 
new formula which, on the average, as I understand it, is supposed to work out 
at 6.6 per cent? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: That is right, at the present time. 


Mr. FULTON: Would it not be correct to say that there are, in fact, few 
average banks, and that the split ratio of 4 per cent for notice deposits and 12 per 
cent for demand deposits would bear unequally on the banks and bear most 
heavily on those supporting, to the greatest extent, the business man—the 
majority of the so-called small businesses—whose deposits are in the demand 
category? Would it, therefore, not be desirable to allow a greater degree of 
flexibility than the present amendment seems to make possible? 


Mr. RasmiInsxy: A greater degree of flexibility in the application of ratio to 
particular banks by applying different ratios to them? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes, would that be feasible? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: No, I do not think that would, Mr. Fulton. Any cash reserve 
requirement which sets a figure higher than the banks would maintain if left to 
their own devices imposes to some degree an earnings penalty on the bank. The 
penalty arises out of the fact that the bank is required to hold part of its assets in 
the form of a non-interest-bearing deposit with the Bank of Canada, which is in 
excess of the amount that it would have to hold to meet any possible clearing 
losses that it might sustain. 

I do not see how one could have differential treatment of different banks in 
this respect. It is true, as your question implies, that the variations in the 
composition of the deposits of different banks will result in different banks in 
fact having to hold different proportions of cash reserves against the aggregate of 
their deposit liabilities. 


Mr. Futton: Because they have to have 12 per cent against demand 
deposits. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: They have to have 12 per cent against demand deposits, 
and 4 per cent against time or notice. 


Mr. FuLton: May I just rephrase my question because I realize it was not 
really phrased to bring out the answer. 

There being, then, that disparity which will affect the banks, or any bank, 
depending at any given moment upon its ratio of term deposits to the demand 
deposits, and since, as I understand it, demand deposits are the kind that are 
mostly used by what we might describe as the average small business, if there 
is such a thing, would it not in fact bear heavily on a bank which, as a matter 
of policy, would wish to extend credit to small businesses, perhaps, in the 
community if it thinks that this is the thing that should be done? If it does, 
will it not be penalized, in effect, by this statutory differentiation? Really when 
I talked about flexibility I should have said, could you not set an average 
rate for the two—a simple rate of 8, or perhaps 5. 
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Mr. Rasminsky: I do not know that there is any evidence which suggests 
that demand deposits held by the banks, received by the banks, come basically 
from small businesses, rather than large corporations. I do not know that there is 
any relationship between this and the size of business. 

Time deposits, on which the lower cash reserve requirements have to be 
held, of course, are interest-bearing deposits and there is an earnings penalty 
there so far as the banks are concerned, as distinct from demand deposits which 
are normally non-interest bearing. Even though the impact of this may be 
different, so far as different individual banks are concerned, it is open to the 
banks, within the limits of the legislation, to change the impact on themselves if 
they want to, by competing, for example, more vigorously for time deposits and 
changing the mix of their deposits. 


Mr, FULTON: What is the amount which, in your overall view, is required to 
be maintained, by the banks by way of deposits to enable the Bank of Canada to 
exercise effective monetary control? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: The only way that I can answer that question, Mr. Fulton, 
would be to say that, for us to exercise effective monetary control, the cash 
reserve requirements have to be higher in the case of each of the banks than that 
bank would wish to maintain if there were no statutory requirements; because 
the control, or the response, of the banks to impulses generated by the central 
bank would not, within broad limits, be predictable if the statutory cash reserve 
requirement were lower than the bank wanted to maintain anyway. 


The general answer would have to be that the cash reserve requirement 
must be higher than the banks would wish to maintain, and I believe that the 
cash reserve requirement under the proposed legislation is higher than the banks 
would wish to maintain if left to their own devices, though clearly not as much 
higher as the 8 per cent was. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a question on this point. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In actual practice how 
important a part does the level of cash reserves play in your exercise of 
monetary control? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Mr. Cameron, it is absolutely essential. It is the fulcrum of 
the system. 


Mr. FULTON: I do not think there is any question about that. I was not 
intending to question that. I was just wondering whether perhaps it was a little 
higher than the 12 per cent category. 


I will go back to an answer you gave me a little earlier. You said, as I recall 
it, that you had no evidence to support the theory, which I think I stated, that 
the small business deposits are in the demand category to any greater extent 
than large businesses. That, I suppose, is a question I would have to direct to the 
Bankers’ Association on the basis of experience. However, may I put it this way: 
You have no evidence, on the other hand, to say that that theory is not correct? 
It is just that you are not able to accept it? 


Mr. RASMINsKy: No; I have no information on it. 
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Mr. Fuuton: All right. I have another five minutes? 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes; if it is agreeable to all the members. 


Mr. FuuLton: I would like to turn to another aspect of the reserves, Mr. 
Rasminsky, and that is the question of the possibility of payment of interest by 
the Bank of Canada on the deposits kept with you by the chartered banks. 

I understand that in the present Bank of Canada Act they are not empow- 
ered to pay interest on these deposits which these banks are required to maintain 
as part of their cash reserves. I also understand that Bill No. C-190, to amend the 
Bank of Canada Act, would permit you to pay interest on deposits of other 
central banks, or international organizations, but that there is still no change 
proposed in the act; so that if this goes through in its present form and you are 
asked: “Why do you pay interest to the chartered banks on their deposits’? 
Your answer would have to be: ‘Because the statute does not authorize us to do 
ae 

Mr. RAsMiINsKy: I would add to that also that it would undermine the 
effectiveness of monetary control if we paid interest on deposits to the chartered 
banks; because it is implied in the answers which I gave to you with respect to 
your previous questions that the reason that the cash reserve is essential to 
monetary control is that there is a penalty attached to the holding of excess cash 
reserves. If the Bank of Canada paid interest on the cash reserves then you 
would have eliminated this penalty, and you would have eliminated, in my 
judgment at any rate, the effectiveness of the very fulcrum. 

If I can explain the difference now between this and the amendments which 
are proposed as regards the payment of interest to other central banks, in the 
course of the last several years, as you know, there has been a very substantial 
development of international co-operation among central banks and this takes 
the form of one central bank helping another out from time to time when it runs 
into an exchange problem. The form that these arrangements often take is such 
that they are technically referred to as “swaps,” in which one central bank holds 
the currency of another. Now, it is the practice in these arrangements for each 
side to pay interest on the amount of its currency which is held by its opposite 
number. 


We, ourselves, have in the past been the beneficiary of arrangements of this 
sort, and in order to comply with them we have found it has been necessary to 
take the funds that we have paid to the credit of our opposite number and invest 
them in short-term securities of the government of Canada so that a return 
would be available to the other central bank or the international financial 
institution. All that the proposed amendment does is to provide a simpler method 
of achieving that result. 


Mr. Futton: Yes, I appreciate that; but I also appreciate that it does not do 
anything with respect to your ability to pay interest to the chartered bank. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: It is not intended to. 


Mr. FULTON: You have given the reason as policy; but is it not a fact that at 
the present time the Canadian chartered banks have over $1 billion on deposit 
with you at the existing 8 per cent ratio. 
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Mr. RAsmInSKY: I think the figure is probably that—the deposits of the 
chartered banks with us. Yes; on October 26, 1966, the deposits of the chartered 
banks with us were one billion and ninety million dollars. 


Mr. FULTON: This would be reduced, of course, under the amendments to a 
ratio of approximately 6.6. per cent; but it will still represent a very large 
interest-free deposit by the chartered banks with the government, or central 
bank. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, it will. 


Mr. FuLToN: Is it not a fact, on the other hand, that when the government 
has surplus funds on deposit with the banks it is paid interest on all amounts in 
excess of $100 million at the treasury bill rate less one tenth of one per cent? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes, I think that that is usually the case. 


Mr. FuLToN: As I understand it, this deduction of one tenth is made to offset 
the required cash reserve on the surplus deposits so that, in effect, on anything 
over $100 million deposited among the banks they earn nothing. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: I do not know that the deduction of one tenth of one per 
cent is directly related to the reserve requirements. This is a matter on which I 
am really not the right person to give evidence, but I believe it is intended to 
recognize the services of various sorts performed by the chartered banks—the 
handling of cheques and so on without charge. 


Mr. FULTON: So that it would be correct to say that in fact the chartered 
banks get nothing on the money which they deposit with the Bank of Canada, 
whereas the government not only gets interest but interest at preferred rate on . 
their deposits with the chartered banks? 


Mr. RasMInsky: Well, if you omit the phrase “at a preferred rate” I think 
that that statement would be correct, yes. 


Mr. FULTON: Finally, could not this lack of ability to receive interest, in so 
far as it is one of the aspects of legislation under which the banks are at some 
competitive disadvantage vis-a-vis their competitors, at a time when the banks 
may be forced to make further contributions in the form of premiums for deposit 
insurance—could not this fact that they cannot get interest on any portion of 
their deposits maintained with you aggravate that competitive disadvantage? If 
you take the two together: They are not getting interest and they are now going 
to be required to pay a premium for deposit insurance. Therefore my question 
next is: Is not that an aggravation of a competitive disadvantage? 


Mr. RaSMInSsKyY: I would suppose that all the institutions which are eligible 
for deposit insurance, and whose deposits are insured, will pay premiums on the 
deposit insurance; so that there is no particular disadvantage. 


Mr. FULTON: Our understanding at the moment is that this will be volun- 
tary; we have not seen the legislation. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: We have not seen the legislation. 


Mr. FuLTon: Our understanding is that first, it will be voluntary, and, 
secondly, that they will not be allowed te come under the deposit insurance 
scheme, if they are provincially incorporated, unless the provincial governments 
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consent. I make no comment because that is a matter I want to discuss with the 
minister, but that is the fact, is it not, under the present proposal? 


Mr. RasminskKy: I do not know what the present proposal is, Mr. Fulton. 
The minister did make a statement along that general line. 


Mr. Futon: If, then, my hypothesis be correct, we might be faced with a 
situation where comparatively few of these non-banking financial institutions 
—to use your definition—in fact come under the deposit insurance scheme, while 
all the banks must come under it, if it is instituted. Therefore, again on the basis 
of my hypothesis, it is fair to state, is it not, that the banks, vis-a-vis the bulk of 
their competitors, could be at a disadvantage with respect to this matter, which 
would aggravate whatever disadvantages they now suffer by the fact that they 
maintain these very large deposits with you and get no interest on them? 


Mr. Rasminsky: I do not feel that I can make any comment on the deposit 
insurance aspect of your question, Mr. Fulton, before the draft legislation has 
been approved and is available. 

On the basic question, I think that one would have to say that the statutory 
requirement which the act imposes on banks to hold cash reserves in excess of 
what they would do if left entirely to themselves does constitute a subtraction 
from the earnings of the banks compared with what they otherwise would be. To 
that extent, I suppose one might say that it constitutes a competitive disadvan- 
tage. 

One might go on to speculate about the amount involved. Since I have not 
been able to say how much they would hold if left to themselves I cannot offer a 
strong view on it; but my impression is that the difference is such that the 
competitive position of the banks is not significantly altered as a result of the 
cash reserve requirement which, of course, is being reduced for all banks under 
the proposed legislation. 


Mr. FuLTON: One final question on this point of— 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, I do not want to interrupt you, but I want 
to point out to you that you have had more than half an hour. 


Mr. Futon: I have gone over my time. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: We have many members who want to ask questions. 


Mr. FULTON: May I ask one final question on this aspect, and I will leave the 
others until the second round if I may get one? 

My last question is: These deposits which the chartered banks maintain with 
you, Mr. Rasminsky, are used by you to finance your operations, are they not? 
They are not held there idle in a quasi-trust position so that you cannot touch 
them. You use them for your day to day operations? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: These deposits with us result from our operations. The 
offset to these deposits, on the asset side of our balance sheet, is holdings of 
government securities, or holdings of foreign exchange, basically. 


Mr. FuLton: And to the extent that you use them to purchase government 
securities you are purchasing interest-bearing securities. True, you have to 
return it, but the bank, as a bank, earns interest on these securities which are 
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purchased, in part, at any rate, out of the deposits which the chartered banks 
maintain with you? Is that correct? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: That is the case, Mr. Fulton; and the same applies, of 
course, to other liabilities of the Bank of Canada. The note circulation in the 
hands of the public, as well as the note circulation which is included in the 
bank’s cash reserves, also has a counterpart in an earning asset in the books of 
the Bank of Canada, which results in income which is regularly transferred to 
the consolidated revenue fund. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You are not prepared to 
say, Mr. Rasminsky, that there are some compensating benefits which the banks 
get from this statutory provision for cash, reserves? It would be very difficult to 
estimate, but I would suggest that the very fact they are the only institutions in 
the country which are allowed to use the terms “bank,” “banking”, or “banker” 
has a very profound psychological effect on the ordinary depositer with regard to 
his estimate of the stability of an institution which is conferred on them by the 
sole right to use this term. 


Mr. RASMINSKy: Undoubtedly there are compensating benefits, Mr. Cam- 
eron, and I think the one you mentioned is a very important one. I think the 
ability to call yourself a bank is a very important asset that the banks have. 


Mr. FuLTON: They were able to do that though before you came on the 
scene, were they not? Before the Bank of Canada came on the scene, Mr. 
Rasminsky ? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimco-Cowichan-The Islands): Also, the term bank now 
indicates to most people that this is a institution which is part of an integral 
financial organization in the country. The period to which Mr. Fulton is referring 
is before that integrated system was established when banks were collapsing. I 
do not think there is anybody in the country who has any idea that a bank is 
going to collapse today. 


Mr. RAsMINSKy: Another compensating benefit, Mr. Cameron, is that the 
banks— 


Mr. FULTON: Mr. Rasminsky, I am sure that as a student of history you 
would not necessarily want to accept without comment the inference in Mr. 
Cameron’s question that the Bank of Canada was set up at a time when there 
was a wholesale collapsing of banks. As a matter of history I do not know— 

Mr. RASMINSKY: The last bank failure was in 1923, and the Bank of Canada 
was set up in 1935. 

If I may add, another compensating benefit that the chartered banks enjoy 
is access to central bank credit. We have arrangements with the banks by which, 
under certain specific conditions, they can borrow specified amounts from us. 


Mr. Fuuton: And pay you interest on them? 
Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes, sir. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Lind, and I might remind 
members that I have a lot of members on my list. When members have many 
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questions to ask I would ask them to refrain from asking questions on the main 
subject on which Mr. Rasminsky has already been questioned. 


Mr. Linn: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rasminsky, I would like to go into another 
area here. I do not know whether this falls into the area of the Bank of Canada 
or not. It is the area of the International Monetary Fund. Is this under your 
jurisdiction, or control? 


Mr. Rasminsky: No, it is not, Mr. Lind. The International Monetary Fund is 
an inter-governmental institution of which the government of Canada is a 
member. I, personally, have had some connection with the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Mr. Linn: I will skip that and leave that until a later date. 


What I would like to ask now—and this is very elementary—is: How do we 
stabilize our Canadian dollar, since we have gone onto gold standard, other than 
by goods and services, and what value have we in actual goods and services, or 
have we some monetary means of evaluating the true value of our Canadian 
dollar other than by tying it to the United States dollar? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: We stabilize the Canadian dollar by the government 
declaring a par value with the International Monetary Fund, which was last 
done on May 30, 1962 when the par value was fixed at $1.00 Canadian equals 92.5 
cents in United States currency. From day to day in the exchange market the 
value of the Canadian dollar is determined by the demand for foreign exchange 
and the supply for foreign exchange that is coming on to the market. The de- 
mand for foreign exchange is the result of all our transactions with foreigners or 
those of our transactions which come on to the market in any particular period of 
time—transactions, for example, such as imports, which have to be paid for, or 
the transfer of dividends abroad, or interest payments abroad, or travel expendi- 
tures abroad, whether it be purchase of securities abroad or the repayment of 
debt abroad, and various other transactions. The supply of foreign exchange 
coming onto the market is the result of the activities of Canadians in supplying 
goods and services or in supplying securities or evidences of debt to foreigners so 
that our exports give rise to a supply of foreign exchange. Our exports of goods 
and our exports of tourist services, when foreigners come to Canada and take a 
holiday here, or come here for business purposes or, moving to the capital 
account items, if Canadians borrow in the American market, this gives rise to a 
supply of foreign exchange, and the actual rate of the Canadian dollar on any 
day or over any period of time is determined by the supply of foreign exchange 
and the demand for foreign exchange. Under the Fund agreement there is a 
permitted range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar and of every other 
currency which is a member of the International Monetary Fund. Roughly, it is 1 
per cent on either side of the declared par value, so that the Canadian exchange 
rate can fluctuate within a 2 per cent spread. At the extreme limits, in order to 
maintain the par value of the Canadian dollar, the government of Canada would, 
if necessary, have to intervene in the exchange market to keep the rate from 
going through those limits. That intervention would take the form of supplying 
foreign exchange—that is, selling in the foreign exchange market—if the balance 
of payments at that time as reflected in the exchange market was adverse, and 
that would be reflected in a decline of the country’s foreign exchange reserves. 
At the other end of the spectrum, the intervention would take the form of 
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buying foreign exchange to keep the rate of the Canadian dollar from going 
through the outer limit, and that intervention would be reflected in an increase 
in our exchange reserves. 


Mr. Linp: In the case of extreme speculation in our Canadian dollar, what 
control have we, or is the official control in the International Monetary Fund? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I suppose the first thing is to make sure that there is not 
any basis for speculation—that is, remove the causes for speculation. If there is 
speculation against a currency the country can use its exchange reserves to meet 
the speculative demand. Speculative demand in its nature is a temporary thing 
which will have to be reversed. So, the country can meet the speculative demand 
by selling exchange reserves. It can have access to help through the International 
Monetary Fund. Many countries including Canada have had such access through 
the International Monetary Fund. Then there has grown up, as I indicated in an 
earlier reply to Mr. Fulton, a whole network of international mutual help in this 
matter which has made very large amounts of resources available to help to meet 
speculative demands. The general history of currency speculation, in recent 
years, is that currency speculators have lost money. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. I find this all 
very interesting but I am wondering how this is related to the business before 
the committee? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, I would remind the members that questions 
put, since Mr. Raminsky has been here, have covered a wide area. I will allow, 
Mr. Rasminsky to conclude his remarks. 


Mr. Rasminsky: I have concluded that reply. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I am agreeable as long as I have an understanding 
that everybody can follow this wide open field. 


Mr. Linp: I did not interrupt Mr. Fulton when he was questioning. 
Mr, More (Regina City): I did not interrupt you, Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Linp: I am coming to a point where I would like to have certain 
information. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I asked for a ruling from the Chair and I did not 
interrupt when anyone was speaking. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Mr. Lind, would you proceed if you 
have any other questions. 


Mr. Linp: Coming back to two things that control the Canadian dollar, the 
level of economic prosperity and the inflation in our country, I would like to 
quote from an article of the Canadian Manufacturers Association and ask you 
some questions on it. 


The worrying thing for Canada, now that the advantages of the 1962 
devaluation have been run off, is to sustain a boom virtually up to the 
limit of productive capacity without incurring a further acceleration of 
unit costs. 


The only means of improving the merchandise account is to sell more 
to the United States, but the competitive advantage that Canada used to 
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have no longer exists, and it is all too clear that Canadian costs are rising 
faster than American costs. 


My question to you is, due to the inflationary pressures that we have in 
action at the present time, is our Canadian dollar in danger at the 924 cent 
level? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I would see no reasons why, if reasonable and sensible 
policies are pursued, there should be any question as to this. 


Mr. Linp: Well then, is it a true statement that our economic expansion is 
about at the end of its limit? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I am sorry Mr. Lind, but I really think that we are 
going a little farther than we should. We should restrict our remarks or 
questions to the affairs or the business of the Bank of Canada or to chartered 
banks. 


Mr. Linp: I thought this was a proper question because the Bank of Canada 
has control of our monetary system. 


Mr. RasmMiInsky: We do not control the economic affairs of the country, Mr. 
Lind, no. 


Mr. Linp: Then I will enter another area of questioning. Is it true that under 
extraordinary circumstances the Bank of Canada can expand the credit of our 
country? I am referring mainly to the period of June, July and August of 1965. 
Did the Bank of Canada expand the money supply at that time? 


Mr. RasMINSKY: The Bank of Canada at all times takes into account in its 
policies everything that is relevant to the credit situation. In the course of the 
summer of 1965, the failure of the Atlantic Acceptance Corporation produced a 
situation in a credit market that was taken into account by the Bank of 
Canada, and as I outlined in some detail in my iast annual report, this did result 
in an expansion in the total of chartered bank assets and liabilities at an 
unusually rapid rate for a period of some months. 

This expansion in the size of the chartered banking system was accompanied 
by a tightening of credit conditions as interest rates continued to rise, and what 
the Bank of Canada did at that time, essentially, was to accommodate itself to 
the desire on the part of the investing public to hold less of their liquid assets in 
the form of short-term claims on instalment finance companies and some other 
institutions, and more of their liquid assets in the form of claims on chartered 
banks. 


Mr. Linp: How much of this expansion took place, and how long was it 
before we got back on to the normal curve in this instance? 


Mr. Rasminsky: It is very difficult to be precise about this, Mr. Lind. I 
would say that the bulk of the expansion occurred in the months of July and 
August—perhaps the very end of June, July and August—and by September 
we were getting back into a more normal rate of expansion. 


Mr. Linp: Did this increase inflationary pressures during the fall of 1965? 


Mr. Rasminsky: No, Mr. Lind, for the reason that I indicated, that it was 
accompanied by an increase in interest rates, by a tightening of credit conditions 
and, in my judgment, it merely substituted one type of liquid holding in ‘the 
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hands of the public, namely, chartered bank deposits, for another type of liquid 
holding. 

Mr. Linn: Is this necessarily due to a run on our short-term market for 
short-term securities from the United States? 


Mr. Rasminsky: I am afraid that I do not understand your question. 


Mr. Linp: There was considerable short-term money invested in Canada in 
the early part of June, 1965. As I understand, there was a considerable run on 
this-—a recall of this short-term money to the United States—during the months 
of July and August. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes; when I referred to reduction in the willingness of the 
public to hold certain short-term assets, that includes non-residents, and non- 
residents did, in fact, in that time reduce their holdings of some short-term 
claims on Canadian financial institutions. That was one of the factors in the 
situation. 


Mr. Linp: Has the confidence in the Canadian short-term market returned 
so that this level of short-term borrowing in the United States has come back to 
a normal amount? 


Mr. RasmMiInsKy: I do not know what a normal amount would be, Mr. Lind, 
or how one would define it, but I think that the general answer to your question 
is that over the period that followed the initial shock of the summer of 1965, 
there was a gradual restoration of confidence, yes sir. 


Mr. Linp: I would like to go on to another area now, if I may. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: If I could just add to my answer, it is the case that the 
American guide lines which impose certain targets on American corporations 
with regard to their short-term investments abroad, is one of the factors in the 
situation. With these guide lines still in effect it is very difficult to say what 
would be a normal amount of short-term American investment capital. 


Mr. Linp: If the trust companies and the finance companies had been under 
the control of the central bank, would this extraordinary circumstance have 
developed as it did in July and August of last year? Would we have had this 
recall of the short term money to the American market? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: That is such a hypothetical question, Mr. Lind, that I really 
feel that I am unable to answer it. I do not know what is meant by having 
finance companies under the control of the central bank. 


Mr. Linp: Well, what about the near-banks or trust companies? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Well, they were not really directly involved in the situation 
that I am referring to. The central bank has, of course, no powers of inspection 
over any institution, and one of the crucial factors involved here was the quality 
of the assets of the financial institutions. 


Mr. Linp: May I go on to another area? Mr. Fulton has a question. 


Mr. FULTON: I had a similar question, and it has been answered pretty well. 
I would have put it somewhat differently. In your opinion, could the Atlantic 
situation have been prevented, or the danger of it lessened had there been 
control of that type of financial institution by the central government? 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: I think it is clear that a greater degree of attention to the 
quality of the underlying assets would not have permitted this institution to 
expand the way it did. Who should be involved in that control, I think, is a 
difficult matter. Basically, I suppose, one would say that those who are putting 
their money up should be concerned with what security they have for their 
money. What is basically required is a sophisticated and discerning attitude on 
the part of investors as to whether an investment is sound. This institution, I 
think was a provincially incorporated institution, and I really would not feel able 
to make any further comments on that side of it. 


Mr. Linp: I would like to go on to get a further explanation of the difference 
between banks, trust companies, finance companies and loan and mortgage 
companies. As I understand it—and this may be very elementary to you, but it is 
not to me—the banks traditionally were supposed to keep seven per cent of their 
money in government bonds or government securities, and then they were 
traditionally supposed to be able to make loans to small businesses and large 
businesses, loans to the money market, buy treasury bills, government bonds and 
medium term government securities. Traditionally, the trust companies invested 
in securities, government bonds and what not—traditionally, mortgages are long 
term investments and the short term money market was left to the finance 
companies, who did consumer financing and short term interim financing for 
business. As I said, traditionally, this was the case. But a few years ago the banks 
were allowed to break out of this pattern and they have gone heavily into the 
consumer credit field, in which they have affected the finance companies. It is my 
understanding that they have materially reduced the interest rates charged by 
finance companies and, where the finance companies have been charging maybe 
from 14 to 18 per cent, the banks have reduced it from 14 per cent downwards. 
But as the banks have been allowed to break out of their one traditional position 
if, under this new act, we let them go into the mortgage field, are they coming 
into the field which has been occupied traditionally by the trust companies and 
the mortgage loan companies. This is somewhat of a concern to me because I 
would like to know how far they want to go. Do they want to have the complete 
financial field to work in, or are they prepared to limit their activities to 
supplying loans to small businesses, large businesses and loans to the money 
market—1I am referring to the bond and stock market, government term bonds 
and treasury bills. Could you say if there are any other areas in which the banks 
are interested in entering that they are not in at the present time, other than 
mortgage fields? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Mr. Lind, I understand you are going to have the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association and individual banks here next week. May I suggest that 
this question be put to them. 


Mr. Linp: I would like to put the question to them, but I would like to have 
defined what areas they are allowed to go into and where they are endeavouring 
to break out of. 


Mr. Rasminsky: I will make this general comment on the question. As I 
understand it, the general philosophy behind the legislation is to increase the 
degree of competitiveness in the whole financial system. One way of approaching 
the organization, or the control of financial institutions, would be to have a strict 
compartmentalization of financial institutions and to try to carve out an area for 
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each of them, and keep them within those bounds. That is not the way our 
system has tended to develop. There has been a great deal of overlapping both on 
the side of competition for deposits and, on the asset side, on the types of loans 
and the employment of funds of the various types of financial institutions. The 
particular reference which you have made to the increased mortgage lending of 
the banks, is one example of the movement in line with the general philosophy 
of increasing the degree of competition by breaking down these rigid barriers. 
There are, as you know, quantitative limits put on it. And, I think one would also 
have to add that, so far as the total size of the banking system is concerned—that 
is, the aggregate of all assets that the banking system can hold—that, of course, 
will remain subject to the normal controls that are exercised in the conduct of 
monetary policy. 


Mr. Linp: Do you feel we will have a fair degree of competition between the 
eight chartered banks? As you stated the other day their total money supply is 
about 73 per cent plus, shall we say, another 10 per cent, which they control 
directly or indirectly, of the near banks, which would give them a total control of 
some 83 per cent of our money supply. In this case are we going to be assured 
that there will be competition between eight institutions that virtually have 
complete control? 


Mr. Rasminsky: There are various aspects of the legislation that the 
Committee is considering and, I suppose, they all have to be considered at the 
same time. On the one hand there is a desire to increase the amount of 
competition in the financial system. On the other hand, there is the concern 
refiected in your question about the degree of concentration in the banking 
system, the continued large relative size of the banking system. The first thingI . 
should say is that over the past 10, 15 or perhaps 20 years, non-banking financial 
institutions have been growing in size relatively to banks. The point has already 
been made several times that banks have not been gaining ground. The banks 
are, in this legislation, having some of the limitations on their ability to compete 
removed—the ability to acquire mortgages and the ability to issue debentures 
are two examples. Another exampie of that is the effect of the change in the cash 
reserve system in reducing their cash reserve ratio. 


It is the case, of course, that other institutions as well have recently had 
some of the limitations on their operations removed or reduced. That is the case, 
for example, of the loan and trust companies incorporated under the federal act, 
where the amendments made in 1965 relaxed some of the investment restrictions 
on these companies. In addition, some aspects of the legislation that is before the 
House and the Committee operate in the direction of reducing the degree, or is 
likely to operate, I should think, in the direction of reducing the degree of 
concentration of the financial system in the hands of the banks. Deposit 
insurance, I think, is likely to have that effect, to the extent that non-banking 
institutions take advantage of it, and I think it would improve their relative 
competitive position. 

Another part of the legislation that operates in the same direction, is the 
restriction on the ownership of companies, where the banks are going to be 
required, as I understand it, to divest themselves over a period of time of more 
than a certain proportion of their share or ownership of other companies. 
Another is the proposed prohibition on interest rate agreements that is incor- 
porated in the Bank Act. These things—and there may be others—are the other 
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side of the coin. These are things that will tend, I think, to improve the relative 
position of non-bank financial institutions within our system. It may be the case 
that the removal of some of the limitations and restrictions that are presently 
imposed on the banks may have the effect of encouraging the formation of new 
banks or encouraging some institutions that now operate a financial business 
without being banks to incorporate under the Bank Act and be able to call 
themselves banks. I hope there is a development along these lines. 


Mr. LInp: One further question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. Do you think the 
fear would be as great if you got away from this percentage angle and stayed 
with the dollar increase, to show us the dollar increase of the chartered banks 
per year versus the other institutions? I am concerned about this percentage 
figure. They show a fantastic gross here. The small trust company doubles it; it 
shows a 50 per cent increase in deposits in a year; whereas the chartered banks 
went up $1,400 million in their reserves, as I understand it. Is it the inner 
reserves, or the assets— 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: I do not know what it is, but I know it is not their inner 
reserves. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Would you mind, at this time, if I called upon someone 
else to ask questions? 


Mr. Linp: Well, I would just like Mr. Rasminsky to say if he would go to a 
dollar value rather than a percentage value. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Well, I am certainly prepared to give any of the figures that 
I have given in terms of percentages. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, in posing a few more questions to Mr. 
Rasminsky about statements relating to near banks and banks I do not mean to 
be repeating questions, but I may get involved in some of the answers that we 
were given. 


Mr. Rasminsky, in your submission, both to the Porter commission and also 
in your statement of October 31 to the committee, you pointed out that 73 per 
cent of the total deposits are being held by the chartered banks and 27 per cent 
by the near banks. 

You also stated that you did not feel that the near banks came within the 
provisions of the Bank of Canada. There are several problems which come out of 
your statement in regard to this about which I would like to ask you. 

How would you define a deposit in the chartered banks? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: As I said in reply to a somewhat similar question asked by 
Mr. Leboe on Tuesday, I think that the first thing to remember about a deposit is 
that it is a liability of the bank and not an asset. A deposit in a chartered bank 
results from money being borrowed by the chartered bank from the investing 
public. It may be evidenced in various ways. It may be evidenced in the form of 
a current account, it may be evidenced in the form of a savings account, it may 
be evidenced in the form of a certificate of deposit or a deposit receipt, or the 
borrowing may take the form of the investor putting his money at the disposal of 
the bank through buying a bearer discount note, or there may be other forms of 
deposit. 


Mr. THompson: A customer coming into a bank and placing $1,000 into his 
account is actually, according to your definition, loaning $1,000 to that bank? 
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Mr. RASMINSKY: Essentially yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson: Then, how would you define a deposit in a near bank—in a 
trust company? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: I would define it in exactly the same way. 

Mr. THompson: Does this definition, then, of a near bank include term 
deposits? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, sir. 


Mr. THompson: Does it include savings certificates or other investment 
certificates which are redeemable only after a certain period of time? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Essentially, yes. The characteristics of the deposit may 
differ but, using the term generically, the answer to that question is yes. 


Mr. THomMpPSON: You would put mortage investments in the same category, 
then? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Well, when you are talking of mortages you are going now 
to the asset side and away from the liability side of the balance sheet of the 
financial institutions. I certainly would not define a mortage instrument as a 
deposit. 


Mr. THompson: The point I am trying to get at is that you do not really 
differentiate in any way at all between the deposits of the near banks and the 
banks themselves? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: From the point of view of monetary analysis, from the 
point of view of understanding the nature of the financial process, I think that 
the similarities between these deposit instruments of the various classes of 
financial institutions are much more significant than the differences. 


Mr. THompson: What troubles me in this is simply that the banks may take 
all kinds of securities; trust companies and mortage companies really invest in 
long term loans. I find it very difficult to find just how these can be termed 
comparable. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: The character of the assets that any institution acquires 
bears some relationship to the characteristics of its liabilities. If the deposit 
liabilities, however they may be described in the balance sheet of the non-bank 
financial institutions, have a long maturity—if the certificates are due in five 
years or three years—then the institution will not feel that it has to hold as much 
in the way of cash or liquid assets in order to meet possible withdrawals. 

There certainly are differences in the characteristics on the asset side of the 
balance sheet of these institutions. 


Mr. THOMPSON: In your statement to us, also on October 31, you substantiat- 
ed what you have said now by saying that there is a basic similarity between the 
business carried on by the chartered banks and the near banks, and that the 
differences exist in matters of degree. 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: That is right. 
Mr. THompson: You also said that the financial institution can stay in 


business only SO long as it continues to be successful in persuading people to 
acquire or hold its obligations. In order to increase its lending it must increase its 
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borrowing—if we classify deposits as such—by persuading people to take up 
more of its deposit liabilities, certificates, debentures or other obligations. 
Is this as true of the banks as it is of other types of institutions. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Yes, it is, Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. THompson: Then, this comes back to the point of the real basic purpose 
of requiring the banks to hold a reserve. Is it not true that the purpose of 
requiring banks to hold reserves on deposit with the Bank of Canada is to permit 
them to expand these reserves in order to increase the money supply in the 
economy? 


Mr. Rasminsky: It is to limit the extent to which they can do that, Mr. 
Thompson. 


Mr. THompson: You would not say, then, that it is to permit them also to 
produce that amount of— 


Mr. Rasminsky: I would say that the essence of the matter is that its to 
limit the extent to which credit can expand through the operations of the banks 
and other competing financial institutions. 


Mr. Tuompson: To come back to the near banks, then, you do not limit the 
near banks? There is no limit upon the near banks? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: There is an automatic limit which is imposed on the near 
banks by their ability to be successful in competition with each other, and with 
the banks, in attracting deposits and getting the cash reserves that they need to 
conduct their operations. 


Mr. THompson: I would refer you to the testimony of one of your predeces- 
sors, Mr. Graham Towers, who stated very clearly in 1939, in answer to a 
question, two things: One, that banks cannot lend the money of their depositors; 
and, secondly, that the basis of the reserves is to permit the banks to expand, or 
to create, money which the economy needs. I find a conflict here between the 
statements that you have given us and the evidence of Mr. Towers. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: I do not know exactly what the line of questioning of Mr. 
Towers was. I would be surprised if there were, in fact, any conflict between the 
way I look at the monetary process and the way Mr. Towers looks at pine 
monetary process. I think, probably, the point that Mr. Towers wanted to make 
is that no one can lend his debts, and that bank deposits are, as I have insisted 
throughout this evidence, a liability and not an asset. 

On the other hand, you can lend the money that you get by increasing your 
debts, and in this sense the banks do lend the funds that they borrow from 
depositors and, indeed, they have no other source of funds, except their own 
capital, for making loans. 

Mr. THompson: Mr. Rasminsky, this is a basic difference that I think is 
fundamental as we consider the difference between banks and the “near banks”. 
You have said that banks cannot lend their liabilities, and that customers’ 
deposits are liabilities. 

Mr. RASMINSKY: They can lend the money that they get by increasing their 
liabilities. If they attract more deposits, then they have more money to lend. 

Mr. Tuompson: But is not the whole purpose of the reserve system to give 
them the money that they need to lend? 
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Mr. RASMINSKyY: The purpose of the reserve system, as I have indicated, Mr. 
Thompson, is to put a shifting ceiling, so to speak, on the extent to which the 
process of borrowing and lending can take place in the financial system. 


Mr. THomMpson: But when we pass a bank act and we provide for an 
authority of reserves, are we not giving to the banks the privilege of expanding 
those reserves up to a certain limit? Is that not the means by which we are 
obtaining the money that we need to carry on the business of the economy? 


Mr. RAsMInsky: I think, Mr. Thompson, that the process of borrowing and 
lending is one which is going on all the time throughout the economy, by banks 
and by other financial institutions. I think that all the institutions are seeking to 
grow, and for them to grow they have to have a certain amount of cash reserves. 
This is true of the banks, and it is true of the other non-bank financial 
institutions. 

In fact, as I said in my evidence earlier, I think that it is quite correct to look 
at the financial process as a struggle, among the various participants in the 
financial mechanism, for cash reserves. That struggle takes the form of trying to 
attract deposits by maintaining confidence in the way you are managing your 
affairs, by providing services and by paying interest. 


Mr. THompson: Is it not true that a loan actually becomes a deposit? 


Mr. RASMINSKy: At the moment that a loan is made by a bank, or other 
financial institution, if the proceeds of the loan are credited to the account of the 
borrower, at that moment there is a deposit on the books of that institution 
which corresponds to the loan which has been made. 


Mr. THompson: That loan, then, becomes a liability. 
Mr. RASMINSKy: I do not think I can agree with that statement. 
Mr. THompson: Could I— 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: If I can finish this, Mr. Thompson, there is a deposit in your 
example which corresponds to the loan, but people do not borrow from banks, or 
from other financial institutions, for the pleasure of paying interest to the 
financial institutions. They borrow because they need the money, and since they 
need the money they are going to spend the money. If that deposit is spent and 
withdrawn, then the bank, or any other financial institution, will have to dispose 
of an asset in order to meet the withdrawal of the deposit; and it is the decision 
of the depositor whether he will maintain that deposit with the institution from 
which he has borrowed. 


Mr. THoMpson: May I cite just one example to you to help clarify this for 
my thinking. I am going to use the Bank of Montreal and the Royal Trust 
Company. I am sure that they will not mind, and I have to use something for an 
example. 


The Bank of Montreal has a thousand-dollar bond in its possession. The 
Bank of Canada buys this bond, raising the Bank of Montreal’s reserves in the 
Bank of Canada by $1,000. On the strength of this deposit in the Bank of Canada 
the Bank of Montreal is able to lend, shall we say, to the Royal Trust Company 
$11,500, maintaining by way of a deposit entry to the credit of the Royal Trust 
Company, which actually becomes a liability as far as the bank is concerned 
—they have retained the required eight per cent reserve. Then the Royal Trust 
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re-lends this $11,500 at eight per cent, 10 per cent, 12 per cent—whatever they 
are able to get for it—because they are not subject to the restrictions that the 
Bank of Montreal is. Am I not correct in this example? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: With respect, I do not think so, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson: Why not? 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Because this is not the way the system works. You have a 
concept of cash reserves falling like manna from Heaven into the hands of a 
bank, and then being multiplied. 

Mr. THompson: I am not objecting. It is the means by which we get the 
necessary money into the system. 

Mr. RASMINSKY: I understand; but I do not think that this is, in fact, the 
case. In your example, the Bank of Montreal sells to the Bank of Canada a bond 
for $1,000 and its cash reserves are increased by $1,000. Then you say it makes a 
loan of, how much? 

Mr. THompson: Of the maximum amount. 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Twelve thousand, five hundred dollars. 

Mr. THompson: Which is now at eight per cent. 

Mr. RASMINSKY: Let us say $12,500. The Royal Trust— 

An hon. MEMBER: They make $11,500! 

Mr. RAsMINSKy: If they make a loan to the Royal Trust Company of $12,500 


then the Royal Trust Company has a deposit with the Bank of Montreal, of 
$12,500.— 


Mr. Tuompson: For which it will have provided some security. 


Mr. Rasminsky: For which it has provided some security. But, the Royal 
Trust Company is going to withdraw that money, or invest it, or do something 
with it. Nobody is going to borrow from the bank with a guarantee that 100 per 
cent of the borrowing is going to be left on deposit with the bank, and if the 
Royal Trust Company spends the entire amount—withdraws the entire 
amount—then the Bank of Montreal is going to have to liquidate some other 
assets. 


Mr. THompson: It can withdraw the $11,500 without affecting the Bank of 
Montreal’s position. 


Mr. RASMINSKY: No— 


Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Chairman, I have just one supplementary on this 
subject. If you start from the principle that when somebody borrows money 
from a bank it is not to keep it on deposit, how can you explain that the total 
amount of bank loans is about $19 billion and the total amount of bank deposits 
is $19 million? Will this mean that the total amount of loans is equal to the total 
amount of deposits? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Well, these are separate decisions, taken by separate 
people. I would not expect to find any identity between deposits and bank loans. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now one o’clock. 
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Mr. THOMPSON: I just have one question to finish this off because I do not 
think Mr. Rasminsky is going to be with us again is he? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No. I must remind the members that they have 
received a notice reminding them that there is another meeting this afternoon, 
but it is not with Mr. Rasminsky. This meeting is to finish Bill No. C-222 with 
Mr. Elderkin and have his general statement of the amendment of the Quebec 
Savings Bank. 


Mr. Rasminsky is leaving for Europe tonight, and we felt that it would be 
unfair for him to wait until the Orders of the Day because we cannot foresee 
when they would be completed. 


Mr. FULTON: Will the Committee have another meeting with Mr. Rasminsky 
when he returns? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It will be discussed in our steering committee meeting, 
but Mr. Rasminsky and the Minister of Finance will be our witnesses later on 
when we are discussing the different briefs which will be presented. This will 
start next Tuesday. 


Mr. FULTON: Mr. Chairman, if I may take the liberty, I would like to take 
this opportunity to wish Mr. Rasminsky success. I congratulate him and I 
appreciate the honour to him and to Canada in his being chosen to give this 
lecture. 


Mr. RasMINsky: It is very kind of you. 


Mr. THOMPSON: We were talking about the differences between near banks 
and banks. There is just one question I want to leave on the record because we 
are splitting it in half. If Mr. Rasminsky says there is no difference then what 
does the Royal Trust Company do with the $12,500 it has. Can it go ahead and— 


Mr. RASMINSky: It makes a mortgage loan, it buys some nice government of 
Canada securities— 


Mr. THompson: Can they expand this then, in turn? 


Mr. RASMINSKyY: Yes, certainly. This is inherent in all the evidence that I 
have given, Mr. Thompson. 


uae THOMPSON: With no limitation except its own judgment it can expand 
this? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: Without statutory limitation, yes. 


; Mr. Lancuois (M égantic): Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 
It is a short one. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Just one moment. 


Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, when the deposit is made of 


eee or $12,500, it does not necessarily have to be retrieved from the account 
in cash, 


Mr. RASMINSKy: No. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): It can be retrieved without any movement of the 
liquid assets, by circulation of cheques? You could eliminate completely that 
account by circulation of cheques without any movement of cash at all. 
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Mr. Rasminsky: The cheques have to be paid. 


Mr. LANGuLots (Mégantic): Yes, I know. But it can be withdrawn entirely by 
cheques and end up in the chartered bank as a deposit? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: It could end up anywhere—in a trust company, a chartered 
bank, a caisse populaire— 


Mr. LaNncLois (Mégantic): It can end up in its entirety back in the same 
bank as that from which it started? 


Mr. RASMINSKY: That is a possibility, but it is the least likely possibility. 


Mr. Chairman, while the record is still being kept, may I say that we have 
prepared the statistical information which was requested on Tuesday. You 
requested information on the increase in loans of various financial institutions in 
1965, and Mr. Clermont requested information on interest rates in various 
countries to put alongside Canadian interest rates. That information is being 
tabled with the Clerk of the Committee, and presumably it will be part of the 
record. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the tabulations will form part of the 
record? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: We shall adjourn until 3.30 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, order. I do not see a quorum yet, but we 
will resume our study of Bill C-222. I will ask our witness, Mr. Elderkin, to 
make some comments regarding the proposed amendment, and then we can deal 
with them later. 


Mr. C. F. ELDERKIN (Inspector General of Banks, Department of Finance): 
Mr. Chairman, with regard to this bill, No. C-222, there are two matters I 
would like to mention. It will be recalled that our legal adviser on this legislation 
is of the opinion that subclause 5 of clause 88, referring to the preference of 
certain primary producers in the case of bankruptcy of a manufacturer, does not 
properly express the intent that it was supposed to have—and I am now tabling, 
Mr. Chairman, a proposed amendment in English and in French, which is now 
being distributed. This is to correct the wording of this clause. 

There are two points that are covered in the preamble of the subsection. 
There was an ambiguity which the draftsman has now corrected. In paragraph 3 
of the clause, this amendment is just to make certain that the first $5,000 of any 
claim is a preferred claim. This was not clear in the previous amendment. This 
will be proposed at the proper time when we are dealing with the different 
sections. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the proposed amendment be included 
as an appendix to today’s minutes of proceedings and evidence? 


Mr. CLERMONT: I so move. 


Mr. GILBERT: I second the motion. 
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Motion agreed to. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It has been brought to my attention that in my review of Bill 
No. C-222 and the differences from the present Bank Act, I overlooked mention 
of a very important one in clause 75, subclause 2(g). Most members of the 
committee may be familiar with it as it first appeared in Bill No. C-102 of the 
last session, and it certainly has had quite a bit of public comment. This clause 
provides that where more than 25 per cent of the issued shares of a bank are 
owned by one shareholder and his associates, the bank may not, after December 
31, 1967, have outstanding liabilities of more than 20 times its authorized capital 
stock. 


Increases in authorized capital stock of a bank must now be approved by the 
Treasury Board, and under this bill there is set out the authority by the 
Governor in Council. That is in clause 32. This provision would enable the 
government to control the growth of the bank where it is more than 25 per cent 
owned by one person and his associate shareholders. At present the provision 
would only apply to two banks, the Mercantile Bank of Canada, which has an 
authorized capital of $10 million and the Bank of Western Canada, which has an 
authorized capital of $25 million. I thought I should take this opportunity of 
mentioning this, because I overlooked it when I was going through the bill 
before. 


That is all I have to say on Bill No. C-222. However, there have been certain 
questions asked of our legal adviser and perhaps Mr. Ryan would like to speak 
now. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ryan, would you like to proceed. 


Mr. J. W. Ryan (Legislative Section, Department of Justice): I have three 
questions that were left with me from the last appearance I made. 


The first question concerns clause 75, subclause (2) paragraph (ii) whereby 
the bank is restricted in lending money to an employee, 


if the principal amount outstanding of loans and advances made to and 
guaranteed by him, together with, the proposed loan or advance, exceeds 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 


The question was whether the National Housing Act, authorizing the banks to 
make certain loans on mortgages, overrode the restriction in this clause. At the 
time, I expressed the view that I did not think the National Housing Act would 
do this. I have since had an opportunity of reading the National Housing Act, and 
I still am of the view, where the Bank Act restrictions on the general power to 
make loans on mortgages and other matters are overridden by the National 
Housing Act, that it is not sufficiently clear that that Act overrides this particular 
provision, which is not so much a restriction on the general power of the banks 
to lend money, but a provision relating to dealings within the bank, between the 
employer and the bank itself. I can find nothing that would justify changing of 
my point of view. That was the first question. 

The second question was raised by Mr. Lambert when the Committee was 
considering clause 97 of the bill, which is on page 80. That clause relates to 
transmission on death. Mr. Lambert was interested in the practice of the banks 
in common-law provinces where there appears to be two forms of a joint 
account. In the one case there is survivorship and, in the other case, there 
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appears to be not survivorship, so that the survivor of a joint account must obtain 
the signature of the personal representative of the deceased joint tenant before 
the bank will honour his cheque or release the deposit. When that question was 
passed to me by the Inspector General, I could not relate it to section 97, with the 
result that I made no answer. The Chairman then asked me to look into it. I 
think the practice that Mr. Lambert had reference to is probably more relevant 
to section 96 than it is to section 97, and it arises out of the position of a joint 
account in equity. I am not too familiar with the practice of the banks, but I did 
manage to obtain a sample of a current account form, and I find that some of the 
banks have two forms, one for the province of Quebec and, one for the 
common-law provinces, relating to the joint account; in the common-law prov- 
inces, there are, in effect, two forms, one in which there is an agreement for 
survivorship and, in the other form, there is no such agreement. I can only 
speculate how the legal advisers of the bank advised the banks in devising these 
forms. I think the reason goes back essentially to the equitable rule about joint 
accounts. If I may, I would like to read what I picked up from Halsbury’s Laws 
of England, Volume 14, page 528 on this particular rule of equity. It seems that: 
“Hquity prefers a tenancy in common” and “—where transactions have been 
entered into jointly by parties” this preference of equity in many cases 
excludes the right of survivorship. Thus, where persons purchase property with 
moneys provided by them in unequal shares and take conveyance to themselves 
jointly, in the absence of special circumstances, equity treats the property as 
belonging to them not as joint tenants but as tenants in common and, although 
on the death of one the survivor hold the entirety of the legal estate, yet in 
equity the survivor or survivors are considered as being trustees for the personal 
representatives of the deceased purchaser to the extent of his share in the 
purchase-money. Where, however, parties make a purchase jointly in equal 
shares, they are, where no contrary intention is shown, treated in equity, as at 
law, as joint tenants.” But this “rule does not—apply where the purchase is 
made for—a joint undertaking or partnership either in trade or in any other 
dealing; for in every case, whether the purchase-money is advanced equally 
or unequally, equity treats the parties as tenants in common with regard to their 
beneficial interests in the property. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Ryan is answering 
one of the questions you were asking regarding article 96 and 97. 


Mr. Ryan: —‘‘Also, where persons advance money jointly on Joan, whether 
equally or unequally, they are treated as tenants in common in equity with 
respect to their rights, whether their debt is secured by a mortgage, or is merely 
the subject of a personal contract; and a joint account clause in a mortgage is 
not treated” in equity ‘“‘as necessarily excluding several titles to the mortgage 
money.” 

Now, so far as mortgages are concerned, I think Mr. Lambert will recall that 
the Land Titles Act in Alberta has a section—I think it is section 111—-with a 
very hidden proviso referring to an advance on joint account where there is a 
survivorship, and where the joint mortgage is presumably recognized. 

In the Bank Act this joint account position is dealt with in subsection 2 of 
section 96 and it starts off: 

“(2) When any deposit made under the authority of this Act is 
subject to a trust of which the bank has notice, the receipt or cheque of the 
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person in whose name any such deposit stands, or, if it stands in the 
names of two or more than two persons, the receipt or cheque of all such 
persons’”—and the key words are “or of such of them as under the 
document creating the trust may be entitled to receive such deposit shall, 
notwithstanding any trust to which such deposit is then subject, be a 
sufficient discharge to all concerned...” 


Now under the forms in use—at least those that have come into my 
possession—there are only two here—there is a survivorship clause that would 
meet the requirement of section 96. In practice this clause may be excluded from 
the form. The form is so devised as to appear to make the other party to the 
joint account a party to the deposit agreement, and this I think goes back to 
another problem of the bank’s liability to the survivor of a joint account. The 
above appears to be the practice and section 96 appears to be the relevant section 
and that is all I can suggest. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is fine, Mr. Chairman. The note I have is for both 96 and 
$7. I think perhaps the chartered banks may be able to tell us whether they come 
up against any particular difficulty of operation in regard to this particular 
clause and the type of contract that they have, and whether there is any 
uniformity of practice as between the banks. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Those are the type of questions that might be asked 
later of others. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is so. This is what I would propose to do. I know it is 
prime lawyers’ law but it is a problem. 


Mr. RYAN: There was one other question that Mr. Lambert raised and it © 
concerned clause 75 subclause (6), the probition against a bank acting as 
insurance agent, or pressuring insurance in a certain direction, and I am afraid 
that up to now I have not been able to put my finger on the provision to which 
Mr. Lambert drew attention; I believe it was in the Insurance Act. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The Insurance Act of the province of Alberta. It seems to me 
that is the relevant provision. 


Mr. Ryan: I cannot find that particular provision, but it strikes me that I 
recall a general prohibition against a lending institution pressuring insurance in 
a certain direction in one of the Alberta statutes but I have not been able to 
locate it yet. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, the general provision of this is that it shall be 
an offence under the act in question for any mortgage company or loan company 
to make as a condition of a loan under a mortgage that existing insurance may be 
cancelled and replaced by insurance in a company nominated by the proposed 
mortgage. In other words, to feed it into a house organization. 


I was wondering about this because I raised the same point under the Trust 
Companies Act and also in connection with this act because while I know that 
there are what we call approved insurance companies, some mortgagees will 
insist upon what they call ‘board’ companies; others will say you can bring in 
the mutuals. As I say, some exclude them. But it is my view that there should 
not be any restriction on the type of insurance company providing the fire 
insurance under any real property mortgage. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have any other comment? 
Mr. LAMBERT: No, Mr. Chairman. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Does anyone want to ask questions for clarification of 
the statements made by Mr. Elderkin and Mr. Ryan on Bill No. C-222? 


I will now call Bill No. C-223, and ask Mr. Elderkin to make some 
comments. 


Mr. C. F. ELDERKIN (Inspector General of Banks, Department of Finance): 
Mr. Chairman, I think that the comment on Bill No. C-223 can be reasonably 
brief. 


To support that remark, we have for some time, since 1954, endeavoured to 
see that the provisions of the Quebec Savings Banks Act, in so far as possible and 
appropriate, are the same as the provisions in the Bank Act. There are, of course, 
some differences. I will call the attention of the committee to the ones that are 
similar to the Bank Act and perhaps there will be no need to discuss those very 
much. 


I will begin with clause 2 of Bill No. C-223. These two banks operate only in 
the province of Quebec, and they divide the territory between them so far as 
operation is concerned. The reason that district is defined is that their charters 
have referred to the District of Montreal or the District of Quebec. 


Perhaps I should mention before we go any further, Mr. Chairman, that 
these are very old institutions. One of them goes back to 1846 and the other one 
shortly after that. At the time of Confederation these were really thrift 
institutions, not unlike co-operatives. They had been started under the sponsor- 
ship of the church to provide a place for the savings of the working man, and 
when the question of what would happen at the time of Confederation was 
brought forward, they were offered the opportunity of taking out a charter or of 
turning their business over to a chartered bank or turning their business over to 
what was then the Dominion Savings Office. These two decided to take out 
charters and they now operate under those charters under a separate act than 
the Bank Act. However, while the charters have not been cancelled as is the case 
in the Bank Act, they are to all intents overridden by the provisions of this act. 
The proposal here is that the charter of each bank is continued until, at the 
present time, November 30 of this year. This is by extension of the same expiry 
date of the chartered banks. The head offices are in the City of Montreal and 
Quebec respectively. The provision, that at least three-quarters of the directors 
shall be Canadian citizens, is the same as a similar provision in the Bank Act. 
That is in clause 12. Also in clause 12 there is a new provision that states that 
after the first day of July, 1970 a person is not eligible to be elected or appointed 
a director if he had reached the age of 75 years. This was introduced in the Bank 
Act in 1954 but it is being introduced in here for the first time. 


The provisions regarding directors are very similar to those in the Bank Act 
except the qualifications so far as shareholdings are concerned. 


Mr. VaALADE: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? Why, in clause 4 do 
they put in the 1st of July 1970 for the retirement age? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The reason is the same as in the case of the Bank Act. When a 
similar clause was brought in in 1954 there was permitted a five year lapse of 
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time before it would take effect. In other words, it did not have an immediate 
effect requiring directors presently sitting to resign or not be eligible for 
re-election for a further period of four or five years. 

The idea, at that time, was that there should be a lapse of time before it 
became effective. In many cases, I might say, in the Bank Act, when this 
provision appeared, directors who would otherwise have been made ineligible by 
the legislation voluntarily resigned before it took effect. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I note the present Act applies to the 
Montreal and District Savings Bank. Was that bank incorporated under that 
name, or did it operate under any other name? 

(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: For the Montreal City and District? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it always has operated under that name since it was 
first set up in Confederation, so far as I can remember. I would not like to say 
that was the case because there might have been a change, but I am almost 
certain. The other bank had its name changed. La Banque d’Economie de Quebec 
was at one time the Caisse d’Economie de Notre Dame. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: I note that you speak here of the Banque d’Economie de 
Québec. They are asserted here to be the Quebec Savings Banks and the Banque 
d’Economie de Québec. In the case of the Montreal Savings Bank, only the - 
English name is given. 

(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: No. There is an alternative name that we use. 
Mr. CLERMONT: I know that. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Pardon me, in the case of La Banque d’Economie de Quebec 
it was incorporated with two names. 


Mr. CLERMONT: That is what I want to find out. Was the Montreal Savings 
incorporated with only one name first? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. The Act gives permission to use the other 
versions. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Now, back to section 12(4). 


(Translation) 


Following July 1, 1961, a person cannot be appointed to the Board if he has 
attained the age of 75. Was this done on the request of the directors or of these 
people responsible for the Savings Bank. Has this section been put in here? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What section? 

Mr. CAOUETTE: Clause 12, paragraph 4. 
(English) 

Is it at the request of the administrators? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: By the decision of the government so it would bring it into 
line with the chartered banks. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CaovettEe: But what about the directors of the Savings Bank? Have 
they been asking for this provision? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No, the directors have not asked for this provision. The 
government decided to put it in so it would coincide with the similar provision in 
the Bank Act. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CaoueETTE: But how, then, is it possible for the government to take a 
decision along those lines without the directors accepting that point of view? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Because the law would rule. 
Mr. CAoueEtTTE: The law was overruled or the law will be overruled. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The law rules. 


Mr. Caouettre: Well, I know the law rules but the law has to meet the 
wishes of the people, sometimes. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well this was a government decision as such. Let me put it 
another way; there has been no opposition to it that I have heard. 


Mr. Caovette: I do not know but I feel that some people that are over 80 
years old are younger than people that are only 45 in the House of Commons. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, if I may follow upon the 
remarks made by the member for Villeneuve. Obviously chartered banks might 
have preferred the interest rate to disappear long since. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Mr. Trudeau would have liked that. 
Mr. CLERMONT: I am speaking of the chartered banks. 


(English) 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Elderkin to continue. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The provisions regarding the directors being Canadian 
citizens ordinarily resident in Canada are the same as the provisions in the Bank 
Act. 

Mr. VALADE: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on the requirements that 
three-quarters of the directors be Canadian citizens. Why is it limited to 
three-quarters? Is there a reason we should open the door to allow one-quarter 
of the directorships to go to foreign representatives on these banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This again, is exactly the same provision, Mr. Valade, that is 
in the Bank Act too. Again, we are trying as much as possible to match the two 
of them up. To the best of my knowledge, there is not a non-Canadian on the 
board of either one of the savings banks. This would be entirely a matter of their 
choice. This is not a requirement that there should be more; it just sets a lower 
limit. 
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Mr. VALADE: In practical terms it means that there are no persons other 
than Canadian citizens holding directorships. What amazes me is why we should 
have that opening in this provision. Banks are concerned with the deposits of 
Canadian citizens and serve Canadian interests, and I do not know why we 
should have this restriction in the Bank Act or even in this bill. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Valade, if I may interject just for a moment. Mr. 
Elderkin actually is pointing out the provisions in Bill No. C-223 that are similar 
to those in Bill No. C-222 on which all members have had the opportunity to 
question. I do not want to restrain any member from putting a question but I 
just want to remind members of this. 


Mr. VALADE: I do not want to press the point, Mr. Chairman, but as you 
know, we are required in the House and it is very tedious running back and 
forth. It is pretty difficult to be in two places at one time. Since this is a new bill 
I felt the same provision could be discussed in this committee. I just asked for 
information because I think it very illogical that we should have this provision. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I do not want to rule your question out of order, but I 
think it is the feeling of the members that questions that have been already 
asked on the similar bill, Bill No. C-222 should be repeated because, actually, we 
are studying the provisions of Bill No. C-223, which are all similar to Bill 
No. C-222. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think, Mr. Valade, I might say probably in operation, in 
fact, this is academic because with these organizations the probabilities are that 
at the most they might have one director who is a non-Canadian. But there is 
some merit, I think, in having many provisions of the Bank Act and the Quebec 
Savings similar. 


Mr. VALADE: I understand, Mr. Chairman, the difficulty of discussing this in 
parallel with the Bank Act, which is not what I was trying to do. I was trying to 
find the logic in this provision since, in practical terms, it does not seem to apply. 
But, it does leave the door open that it could happen, in the eventuality of 
dealings with different countries, that there would be this interest of foreign 
administrators in our banking system up to one-quarter of the board. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You will come later on, Mr. Valade, to the sections, which are 
again identical with the Bank Act, on the question of ownership of shares, so you 
can be assured that the ownership of the shares is going to be at least 
three-quarters Canadian. 

There is nothing of any general interest in clause 10. We were up to 15(e), 
and that was a matter of where a director could lose his position by reason of the 
fact he ceased to be a Canadian citizen ordinarily resident in Canada and as a 
result thereof he was illegally elected. I will point out, so I will not be repeating 
myself, when we do come to a place that is different from the Bank Act. The ones 
I am mentioning are similar to the Bank Act. 

We have in clause 8 the amount of capital stock of each of the banks. This, in 
the Bank Act, of course, is in a schedule. Since there are only two here it is 
spelled out in the clause. Again, these people may, and have, actually, reduced 


the par value of their shares to one dollar per share; both these banks have done 
this. 
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Section 26 provides for the issue of new shares and has, in paragraph (d), 
the restriction which is common to both acts, where an issue would violate the 
ownership ratios that appear later in the act. 

In clause 27 we are offering the same amendment which you have before 
you, which was tabled today. “Not earlier than the 90th day” is changed to read, 
‘not earlier than the 30th day.” 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I will ask Miss Ballantine to give copies of the 
amendment to the members. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I will explain this one and it can be distributed later. I 
explained it before on the Bank Act. This is a change similar to clause 33, which 
is just shortening the period of time during which the offer may be outstanding 
to the shareholders. This is a very old section and the necessity of having a 
period of 90 days is not relevant anymore, particularly in the case of these banks 
where practically all their shareholders are in the province of Quebec and have 
easy access. 

Again there is a small amendment which the Clerk will give you in a 
minute. Shall I wait until they are distributed? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, those amendments already were introduced 
when we were studying Bill No. C-222, and we have to reproduce identical 
articles today. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The Chairman has said these amendments have already 
been tabled with respect to Bill No. C-222. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: We have to table them again because this is a different 
bill. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Could we have, perhaps, Mr. Elderkin, a precise indication of 
the clause you are on so we can follow. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I did mention clause 9 and that there was an amendment 
there which would be the same as the amendment in Bill C-222, and it is only for 
clarification in bringing the various terminologies into line—making them 
uniform. It just replaces certain words; we are taking out “occupation” because 
it has no value in the present day. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: So you say it is the same? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We are taking out the requirement to state the occupation. 
This has no value, actually, any longer; in some other places in the act it is not 
required, and this makes it uniform. 

There are no changes in this bill now until we get to clause 37. Clauses 37 to 
44 replace former sections 37 to 42 and are identical in wording to clauses 44 to 
51. They are the ones, Mr. Lambert, on which you raised some question and 
which Mr. Ryan spoke to a few minutes ago, namely, the ownership and 
transmission of shares. They are identical to the clauses in the Bank Act. 

In clause 44(1) there is a similar amendment to the Bank Act and it simply 
provides, as I explained in referring to clause 51 in the Bank Act, that the bank 
will have the power to require satisfactory documentation before making a 
transmission of the shares. 
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Clauses 45 to 49 are the same as the ownership clauses which we discussed 
in clauses 52 to 57 of the Bank Act. They are identical with those clauses, along 
with the amendments which were tabled with respect to those sections. I think I 
can explain this later on because all the amendments which we are proposing 
here are similar to those in the Bank Act, which you have all seen. But, I thought 
they were sent to you. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have a question with respect to section 45(2), the definition 
of an associate shareholder. How does this come about in relation to the 
definition of associated shareholders and associated companies under the Income 
Tax Act in the amendments that have been passed in the last five years. Under 
the Income Tax Act we have the nefarious introduction of ministerial discretion. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well there is no ministerial discretion involved in this. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, but are the criteria under the Bank Act for the determi- 
nation of who shall be an associated shareholder parallel with those under the 
Income Tax Act? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I would not be able to answer your question definitely but I 
would say we did not take the Income Tax Act into consideration in drafting the 
provisions here. These are associate only in the matter of ownership of shares. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The same thing applies to the Income Tax Act, does it not? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: On the voting of shares. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes; the same applies under the Income Tax Act. It would be 
rather ludicrous if there should be some disabilities that arise under this act with 
regard to associated shareholders as defined in this act, and that there be a 
different conclusion in the Income Tax Act on who are associated shareholders. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It would be quite possible, from an income tax point of view, 
that there might be quite different reasons. Granted, though, that as far as 
associates are concerned, I think that they are almost identical, at least with the 
ones that you approved in the Insurance, Trust and Loan Companies Act a 
couple of years ago. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That could be; but we have had some progression since the 
Income Tax Act. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: With amendments, they are exactly the same as clauses 52 to 
56 of the bank bill. 

This takes us to clause 50 in which there is no change. In 51 and 52 there is 
no change, and they are also similar to the bank bill. 

Clause 53 has been amended quite substantially, and I must apologize—it is 
my fault—for not having the amendment here. It has been amended to bring it 
into line with the bank bill. In other words, the banks will now be required to 
have a uniform financial year—the same financial year—with the chartered 
banks, namely, the 31st of October in each year. 

I might say that this was thoroughly discussed with the banks, that the 
banks have accepted it, and that they have already put it into operation even 


before the bill. The two savings banks are closing their financial years on the 
31st day of October. 
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We are also putting in here the same provision regarding disclosure as you 
have in the Bank Act. The amendments are identical and the wording will be 
identical so far as this provision is concerned. In other words, these two savings 
banks will, in turn, be required to disclose in their annual statements in the 
future the total of their accumulated appropriations, or, in other words, what is 
now known as “inner reserves’’. 


I think, perhaps, I should mention the reason for the change of title from 
“inner reserves” to “accumulated appropriations”. The accounting profession is 
trying to—what shall I say—clean up this word “reserves”. It is used in so many 
different kinds of categories at the present time, with entirely different meanings 
—-including the discussion you had this morning on cash reserves—that we are 
trying to find a more appropriate title for it, and they will, in the future, be 
known as accumulated appropriations. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: While the Clerk is distributing to all the members the 
proposed amendments all of which have already been approved while studying 
Bill No. C-222, may I ask that at any time there is an amendment to any of the 
articles, we have a motion that those amendments be printed as an appendix to 
our proceedings? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I am sorry that this did not get into a French translation. I 
thought it had, as a matter of fact. We shall see that it does get a French 
translation as quickly as possible, and will have these distributed to you. I was 
under the impression that it had been done. I will say that for all of these 
amendments I can give you the corresponding amendments to Bill No. C-222. 
They are identical. Those you have had, I am glad to say, are translated now. 

The changes in clause 55, again, are the same changes which appear in the 
bill and in the amendments to the bill, as were given on Bill No. C-222. These 
are the clauses which make the auditors responsible for all of the financial 
statements of the bank instead of only the statement of assets and liabilities of 
the bank, as in the past. They will now be responsible for the correctness of all of 
them. 

We have no further changes, Mr. Chairman, until we get to clause 61. This is 
a minor change. “The directors may close the registers of transfers for a period, 
not exceeding 30 days—” It was previously 15 days. The idea is to give a little 
more time for the registers, that is all. 

When we get to clause 63, there is a considerable difference between it and 
the legislation respecting chartered banks. These are the provisions regarding 
cash and secondary reserves. The cash and secondary reserves of the savings 
banks are quite different from those of the chartered banks. One could say that 
they were more liberal, perhaps, than the chartered banks. 

The requirements, so far as the savings banks are concerned, are that they 
shall maintain a cash reserve of five per cent of their deposit-liabilities payable 
in Canadian dollars, and this reserve can be in the form of notes of the Bank of 
Canada, deposits with the Bank of Canada, and deposits with a chartered bank. 

You will remember that, as regards the chartered banks, it was a reserve 
formula which amounted to approximately 6.6 per cent of their overall deposits, 
and that these must be in notes of deposit with the Bank of Canada. In the case 
of these two banks, they have an option. They can place part of their deposits 
with the Bank of Canada and part with a chartered bank or banks, and they both 
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do. On some part of their deposits with the chartered banks they are drawing 
interest. In the case of these banks, one of them maintains a fairly substantial 
deposit with the Bank of Canada for clearing purposes only. The other one, while 
it has access to the clearing house, uses one of the chartered banks to act for it 
and therefore does not have to maintain any substantial deposits for that purpose 
with the Bank of Canada. 

The secondary reserve of the savings banks is not a stand-by secondary 
reserve such as it is in the case with the chartered banks, but has a completely 
different composition. It is made up of notes of the Bank of Canada, deposits with 
the Bank of Canada or chartered banks—that is the excess over cash reserve— 
and the securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or a province, payable in 
Canadian currency. This is not restricted, as it is in the case of chartered banks, 
to treasury bills. They are entitled to hold any other securities of Canada or a 
province. The result of this is that they can place most of their secondary re- 
serve and do place most of their secondary reserve, although not all of it, in 
the form of securities of Canada or the province. The requirement is only 15 
per cent of deposit labilities, and this is really no hardship on the savings 
banks because they would be certain to keep at least this amount in govern- 
ment bonds, anyhow, for their operations. 


The rest of that section refers only to how these are worked out for the 
purpose of the return. 


Did you want to ask me a question on that particular point, Mr. Grégoire? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes; on article 63. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Elderkin, in Bill C-222, the chartered banks inevitably are at a con- 
siderable disadvantage compared with the savings banks because they have to 
keep 6.6 per cent of their reserves while the savings banks have to keep only 5 
per cent of their reserves in the Bank of Canada. That is to say, 6.6 per cent of 
the deposit liabilities of the chartered banks bring in nothing, while 5 per cent 
only of the deposit liabilities of the savings banks brings in nothing. The 
secondary reserve is not binding on the chartered banks. On the other hand, the 
secondary reserves, even though binding do bring in a return, if they are kept, 
for example, in the form of securities issued by Canada or by a province. For 
example you have the Province of Quebec securities which bring in 6 to 6.25 per 
cent at the present time and Quebec Hydro even more. Why should you have this 
discrimination towards the chartered banks, Mr. Elderkin? Is there some com- 
pensatory advantage for the chartered banks to make up to them for this dis- 
crimination under the terms of clause 53 of Bill C-23, as compared with the 
provisions of Bill C-222? If there really is a discrimination, it seems to me it 
ought to be corrected. if there are advantages which the chartered banks do get 
somewhere else, then we ought to know about them. 


An hon. MEMBER: Are you now becoming a defender of the chartered bank? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Actually, Mr. Grégoire, as was explained this morning by the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada the cash reserves operation of the chartered 
banks is the fulcrum of monetary control. These two savings banks are in a 
completely different type of business. The chartered banks do a very large 
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percentage of their lending in the commercial field. These banks do not make 
commercial loans. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Which banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The savings banks do not make commercial loans, and do not 
wish to make commercial loans. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Why not? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They do not ask to. They do not want to. They are in the 
savings business for investment, mostly in the securities of Canada and the 
provinces, and in mortgages and in personal loans. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would they be entitled, according to their Act, to invest in 
business? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They cannot make commercial loans. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Is there something in the act? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They can only do what is in their act, and there is no 
provision that they may make this type of loan. Both of these are, in effect, 
statutory corporations, and they have no powers which are not given to them by 
the Act. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CAOUETTE: What is the difference between a savings bank such as we 
have here and a caisse populaire in the Province of Quebec or a credit union 
outside Quebec? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The caisse populaire and the credit unions are co-operatives 
and— 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Are these not co-operatives? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No; they are joint stock banks. Their stock is all owned by 
the public. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CAouvETTE: Now, when it is said in this bill under clause 63 that a 
savings bank has to maintain a cash reserve of 5 per cent of its deposit liabilities, 
or 15 per cent in the case of secondary reserves, are they in exactly the same 
position as the chartered banks? As the member of Lapointe said just now, the 
chartered banks have a reserve of 6.6 per cent. Yes, I am speaking of reserves. 
6.6 of the deposit liabilities which it has. So there is all the difference in the 
world between the chartered banks, which can go and create money over and 
above the 6.6 per cent while the savings banks can have only 5 per cent of their 
deposit liabilities in guaranteed form, either in a chartered bank or the Bank of 
Canada, it does not matter which. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think that the witness has already answered this 
question. 


Mr. GrécorrE: But why should there be this discrimination against the 
chartered banks? Because clause 72 of Bill C-22 does force the chartered banks 
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to keep 6.6 per cent of their capital in unproductive form, whereas clause 63 of 
Bill C-223 forces the savings banks to keep only 5 per cent in that form. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I have no objection to these questions. I do think that 
Mr. Elderkin has already answered them. The savings banks do not have the 
same function. Excuse me. There is a difference between the two. 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: They do not have the same function. The savings banks, as I 
mentioned before, are not in commercial loans, for one thing. Secondly, I think 
the governor said to the Committee this morning that he would consider that the 
cash reserves of the chartered banks had to be greater than they absolutely 
needed to work on in order to operate monetary policy. He was asked where he 
would set the amount of cash reserves that a bank should have, and I think his 
answer to that was that, from his point of view, he would set it at a point greater 
than the bank itself would probably want; and he wants this entirely from the 
point of view of exercising monetary policy. Monetary policy does not affect 
directly the savings banks; it affects them indirectly, of course, the same as it 
affects any other savings institution. 

I do not think there is anything further I can explain on that, because the 
necessity of a cash reserve is not so great in a savings bank, because the deposits 
are not as volatile, and they have practically no demand deposits at all; 
practically all their deposits are savings deposits, and the movement is not great 
in global amount. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Grecorre: Well, Mr. Elderkin, if we have these other conditions, why 
does the Bill require the savings banks to retain a secondary reserve of 15 per 
cent whereas it does not force the chartered banks to do that. If the deposits of 
these banks are less volatile and investments are more stable, why should they 
be forced to maintain a secondary reserve of 15 per cent while this condition is 
not imposed on the chartered banks? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: It does not need to be imposed on the chartered banks. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It is not imposed? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I say it does not need to be imposed on the savings banks—I 
beg your pardon—or on the chartered banks either, because in both cases you 
will find that this particular type of investment is far in excess of 15 per cent, 
voluntarily. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GrecorrE: Yes, but the wording of Bill C-222 regarding the chartered 
banks with respect to secondary reserves says “if the bank is required by the 
Bank of Canada’’. That is to say there is freedom, it is not mandatory, it is not a 
continuing obligation. Under special conditions, the Bank of Canada should be 
able to force them to do this, but under the terms of the Bill, this is not going to 
be the case. Under the Savings Bank Act, on the other hand, under clause 23, 
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paragraph 2, the banks must maintain a secondary reserve. That is mandatory 
while in the other it is not. 


And then you simply say that the savings banks deposits are more stable. 
Even if they are, is that the reason why they are required to maintain the 5 per 
cent cash reserve with the Bank of Canada. But even if they are more stable, the 
law is going to force them to maintain a secondary reserve. Now, why should this 
obligation exist? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I have tried to explain to you that it would not make any 
difference if an obligation was there or not. These banks would definitely 
maintain, or certainly, should maintain at least 15 per cent in this type of 
secondary reserve. Secondary reserve of a savings bank, as required by law, is 
quite a different thing from the secondary reserve which may be imposed by the 
Bank of Canada upon the chartered bank. The secondary reserve of the 
chartered banks, if imposed by the Bank of Canada, would consist in usual times 
of very low interest-earning assets, namely, day to day loans and treasury bills. 
Admittedly, day to day loans and treasury bills are now on a fairly substantial 
income basis, but a few years ago they would have been down to less than one 
per cent. These are, or can be, all high interest earning assets. The composition of 
the reserve is completely different, and whether it was in here or not my own 
view is that we would take a very dim view of a savings bank which did not 
maintain this because this is about the only thing that they really have to drop 
back on, which they do, if they are required—outside, of course, of their 
borrowing power. These are the reasons why there is this requirement of 15 per 
cent in government and provincial securities, which goes back as long as I have 
been here, and at no time, actually, do the savings banks ever get down to the 15 
per cent: 


(Translation) 


Mr. CAouETTE: Mr. Elderkin, regarding the difference between the savings 
banks and the chartered banks, as you have said just now, the difference is that 
the savings bank is not really “operating monetary policy.” I quote your words, 
“the chartered bank is definitely operating monetary policy’. Now whether it is 
15 percent or 5 per cent, in the case of the savings bank, it is quite clear that the 
savings bank cannot lend more than it has. Whereas the chartered bank can 
enter into the field of “operating monetary policy’ and create the credit 
necessary for economic expansion or economic depression. We should know the 
difference between the two. There is no other way of finding out. 


(English) 

Mr. VALADE: Mr. Elderkin, may I ask a question to clarify this matter. My 
two colleagues do not seem to understand what you mean when you say the 
nature of the business is different. Is it because the 15 per cent requirement is a 
must for that kind of savings bank because of the guarantee that they have to 
keep in the banks because of the nature of the transaction with their clients, 
while the other one has a more fluctuating deposit which may require less 
guarantee to the depositors. Is that the nature of this? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to get into a discussion 
about monetary policy because it is not my field, but what I said earlier was that 
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savings banks have practically no demand deposits. These are all savings 
deposits. The deposits which fluctuate very greatly over periods of time, or which 
may fluctuate greatly, are the commercial deposits. These the savings banks do 
not have except sometimes on a term basis. The result is that it was 
considered that the cash reserve which they needed to carry did not require to be 
as high as in the chartered banks; but I repeat, if I may, for the last time, that 
the chartered banks are the means of operating the monetary policy of the 
central bank. These are different banks entirely. 

As I said, I do not pretend to be an expert on monetary policy and I would 
rather not get into it. You can save that for the Governor, if you do not mind. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: The idea is not to direct the questions to you on Canada’s 
monetary policy. We are trying to find out what is the difference between the 
chartered banks and the savings banks. And my friend Mr. Lambert asked about 
that on the first day. We spent a whole day trying to find out and with Mr. 
Rasminsky we spent a considerable amount of time. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. If you have a question to direct to Mr. 
Elderkin, please ask it. We are not here to engage in grievances against other 
witnesses whom we have already heard. 


Mr. GrecorrE: I am not complaining, Mr. Chairman, but I would point out 
that the purpose of our questioning, is to determine the difference between the 
chartered banks and the near banks. Mr. Elderkin has given us a difference 
between the chartered banks and the savings banks; it is a difference which 
amounts to saying that one can make commercial loans and the other one can’t. 
Is that right, Mr. Elderkin? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No; there are several differences, as spelled out in the act, 
Mr. Grégoire. If you compare the two acts you will find a great many differences 
between the savings banks and the chartered banks in their powers as regards 
investment authority, and, for instance, in their reserves and other things. There 
are quite a number of differences. In operation we try to set down as many 
similar legal qualifications or provisions as possible, but they deal in an entirely 
different type of business from a chartered bank, and therefore they must have 
different investment powers. For instance, these banks cannot invest in non- 
Canadian securities, but chartered banks can. 

I could go on and list several, but I think if you read the bill, Mr. Grégoire, 
you will find that the differences are spelled out quite clearly in the two acts. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Gr&GOoIRE: It is obvious that we can see the difference in the manage- 
ment of the banks, or the institutions, but so far as the banking business is 
concerned— 


(English) 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt the question, but could we 
would it be possible to continue with the similarities between Bill No. C-223 
and Bill No. C-222, and then if you want to ask the kind of questions that you 
are asking right now you may be allowed to put your questions. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: On the other Bill, C-222, on every clause, we were able to 
direct questions. Now we get to C-223. On C-222 we have asked questions, so 
now, if you want me to wait, I am in no hurry, but it is under clause 63 that I 
particularly wish to ask questions. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I fail to see the relation between your question and 
clause 63. 

Mr. Caovette: There certainly is a relation to clause 63 which is before us 
at the present time, and clause 72 of Bill C-222 which states quite clearly the 
difference between the savings banks and the chartered banks. So we are trying 
every possible means to determine what exactly the difference is between the 
two. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Three times so far Mr. Elderkin has replied— 


Mr. CAovEeTTE: I have been asking the same questions time and time again 
and I am not getting any answer. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Could you allow us to direct the question to Mr. Elderkin? 
According to Mr. Elderkin, the savings banks keep 5 per cent of their reserves 
in the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks 6.6 per cent the principal 
reason being that the deposits of the savings banks are more stable. 


(English) 

Mr. ELpERKIN: Not entirely, Mr. Grégoire, I said, and the Governor said 
this morning, that the cash reserves of the chartered bank is the method and 
means by which the central bank operates the monetary policy. I would suggest 
to you that if you want to go further than that you should wait for the Gov- 
ernor to return. 

Mr. CAOUETTE: Do you admit, Mr. Elderkin, that the monetary policy, 
through the Bank of Canada, is in the hands of the chartered banks of Canada— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. 

Mr. Caovette: —and that it is not at all in the hands of La Banque 
d’Epargne in the province of Quebec? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not admit any such thing. I admit that the monetary 
funds are in the hands of the Bank of Canada, with the chartered banks acting— 

Mr. CAOvuETTE: With the chartered banks acting as agents. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Acting as agents, right. 

Mr. CAOUETTE: With special treatment— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think we are getting into a subject which is not in my field 
at all. We will wait until the Governor returns. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GrecorrE: Might I point out that personally I cannot very well 
understand why the savings banks have to keep only 5 per cent of their reserves 
in the Bank of Canada, while the chartered banks keep 6.6 percent. There is a 
difference of 1.6 per cent and I really can’t see why there should be this 
discrimination against the chartered banks. 
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(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: I have tried to answer that question on a couple of occasions. 
(Translation) 

The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I feel that there is no point in this, that clarification 


is not obtained by repeating questions. It may well be that one is not satisfied 
with the answers that are given, so I would really ask— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would you allow me to make my question more precise? I am 
asking the question because there appears to be a contradiction in the answer. I 
think you will agree with me. I am told that the savings banks keep 5 per cent 
of their reserves with the Bank of Canada because their deposits are less vola- 
tile. The chartered banks have less stable deposits and therefore have to keep 
6.6 percent. It seems to me that there is a contradiction of principles there— 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: One moment, one moment— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: The contradiction is not with Mr. Elderkin, it is because of 
the law. 


(English) 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I would ask that all members refrain from inter- 
preting or contesting the testimeny, or the evidence. 
(Translation) 

Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Chairman, I do not contradict— 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, I am simply trying to say to all the 
members that if they have other questions to ask let them ask them, but for the 
moment, I forbid them to repeat for the fourth or fifth time questions which have 
already been asked and which have already been answered by the witness. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Why are we here? 
(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Excuse me, but I would like to correct Mr. Grégoire. 
Mr. Gricorre: I have not finished yet. 
Mr, ELDERKIN: No; but let me correct you at this stage. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have given only half of my statement. It will not be fair to 
me if you correct only half of my statement. 


Mr. GILBERT: This is the third time he has asked the same question. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: No; I never had the opportunity— 

Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Elderkin has gone into it fully. Must we continue? 

Mr. GriEcorRE: I would hope so. 

The VicE-CuaAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Elderkin to continue. 
(Translation) 


Mr. Gricorre: Mr. Chairman, you interrupted me in the middle of my 
question. I have not yet managed to ask my question in full, you have 
interrupted me every time. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, if you do have a different question, just ask it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, I will continue where I was left at. The point is that 5 
per cent in the savings banks is sufficient because the deposits are more stable 
compared with the unstable deposits of the chartered banks which have to 
deposit 6.6 per cent. In the same clause the Act is contradicted because it 
requires the savings banks to do something which the chartered banks are not 
obliged to do, I am speaking of the 15 per cent secondaries. Don’t you think that 
there is a contradiction there? Don’t you think that there is a contradiction in 
this section of the Savings Banks Act? 


Mr. Clermont: Mr. Chairman, what is the difference between that question 
and the preceding question asked by the member? It is exactly the same 
question, I think there is no difference at all. 


Mr. Caouette: Mr. Chairman, when the member for Labelle says “please 
listen to the same questions—” 


Mr. CLERMONT: Well, I will tell the honourable member for Villeneuve this 
is his first presence here. 


Mr. CAovEtte: It is the first time I have been here, but we could do with- 
out your presence. 


Mr. CLERMONT: There is a difference of opinion here. 
Mr. Caouvette: Mr. Chairman, the point— 


Mr. CLERMONT: Is the honourable member of Villeneuve a permanent 
member of this Committee? 


Mr. CAovuEttE: I am elected here, I have no lessons to receive from the 
honourable member for Labelle. 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, but I had occasion to give his son a lesson. 


Mr. CAouETTE: The question is very simple, we are trying to find out from 
Mr. Elderkin why are the poor chartered banks so badly treated while special 
treatment is accorded to savings banks? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Grégcire, I tried to interrupt a moment ago. You gave 
only part of the reason. I said that in some of the chartered banks deposits were 
more volatile. That is only one of the reasons. If you were here this morning, you 
heard the Governor say that the chartered bank cash reserve was set deliberate- 
ly higher than was needed in order that he could have a more orderly monetary 
policy. This was why I tried to interrupt you, because this was a more important 
point than the one you made. 

Could we proceed, Mr. Chairman? We are getting into a field which is not 
mine, and it is a matter of policy. Therefore, you will have to talk to the Minister 
and not to me. 


(Translation) 


Mr. VALADE: I would like to raise a point of order. We must follow here the 
same procedure as in the House of Commons and the Chairman must apply the 
rules. If Mr. Grégoire is not satisfied with the answers, he can always move a 
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motion designed to amend the rules. He could at least present something to the 
Committee that could satisfy him. But he must accept the answers which are 
given here and he should not delay the proceedings of the Committee. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I believe your point of order is well taken and I would 
like Mr. Elderkin to continue. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I believe Mr. Elderkin’s last answer is satisfactory to me, he 
told me that the 6.6 per cent as compared to 20 per cent, would allow the Bank of 
Canada to exercise better control over the economy through the chartered banks. 


Now, I would like to put another question. If the chartered banks only 
retain reserves of 6.6 per cent and if this allows for satisfactory control by the 
Bank of Canada over monetary policy, does this not mean that now that the 
savings banks have 20 per cent reserves, secondary or primary reserves, they 
can have some effect on the economy of the country? The Bank of Canada— 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Grégoire, you are in a field which is not mine at all. I 
suggest that this type of question you should reserve for the governor of the 
Bank of Canada. My particular field is inspection, not monetary policy. 

If we move on to section 64, this deals with the destruction of all records, 
which corresponds entirely with the Bank Act— 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, I do not want to interrupt you, but I 
have to leave the meeting. With the Committee’s permission I would ask Mr. 
Lambert to act as chairman for the balance of this meeting. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrREGorRE: Mr. Chairman, as a matter of information, Mr. Lambert as 
Chairman could answer that perhaps. If we have at any time lack of quorum 
during this afternoon’s sitting, would this then be a valid sitting? 


Mr. LAMBERT: We have always had a quorum, as far as I can see, the only 
thing is that we should not carry motions. Mr. Grégoire knows of course that 
committees operate in this way, usually it is not found necessary to raise little 
points like that. 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: We will now move on to clause 65, business and powers. 
These, of course, are quite different from the chartered banks in some respects. It 
is necessary in a bill of this kind, as it is in the chartered banks, to spell out just 
what powers they have. 

In subsection (1) of clause 65 there are the general provisions which permit 
them to deposit money with the Bank of Canada and to borrow money from the 
Bank of Canada, or from a chartered bank. 

In subsection (2) there are the prohibitions are very much like the ones in 
the Bank Act; for the most part quite similar to the ones in the Bank Act. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lambert): Mr. Elderkin, the difference between 
this act, or the powers of these banks and the chartered banks, is that they shall 
not lend money unless they are permitted to by the act. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. You start off with a general prohibition and 
then you start with the exemptions to the prohibition. Their investments and 
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securities, as you will notice, are those payable in Canadian currency, or shares 
issued in Canadian currency, or shares of a chartered bank. 

In clause 67 you find that they have the same powers as the chartered banks 
as far as buying and lending on National Housing Act mortgages. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I have one question, Mr. Elderkin. As a point of 
information, is there any substantial holding in any of the shares of a chartered 
bank by any of the savings banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, not substantial in relationship to the total investment 


portfolio, nor any place near a 10 per cent holding, as would be prohibited by the 
other act. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Are there any shares of these banks, Mr. Elder- 
kin, held by chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not think there are. I cannot recall if there are any, sir. 
I would not be sure about that, but I cannot recall ever seeing any shares. There 
are shares held by these banks in the chartered banks, and it is specifically 
provided that they may. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GrEGoIRE: Under 66(a): “the bank may invest in securities payable in 
Canadian currency of a corporation incorporated in Canada.” Is this a 
Canadian commercial corporation, which has commercial operations in this 
country? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Any corporation. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: The bank may make commercial loans to a commercial 
operation? 


(English) 

Mr. ELpERKIN: No. They may buy the securities of the commercial corpora- 
tion, with some qualifications, later on, but they may not make loans to 
commercial corporations. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: They may invest in commercial corporations? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In the shares or securities of the commercial corporation. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Under 67, can it make mortgage or hypothec loans on 
commercial premises, industrial premises? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, clause 67 refers entirely to National Housing Act 
mortgages. Later on we will come to conventional mortgages. Tam) Sorry. ves, 
they can. Later on you have some provisions which limit the amount which they 


may lend. 
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Mr. CAOUETTE: Those banks will be included in the National Housing Act or 
something like that? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The limit on the total amount of money or proportion of 
assets they may lend cn mortgages, including those under the National Housing 
Act. 


Mr. CaouETTE: But they can lend on commercial buildings. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They may lend on mortgages on commercial buildings. They 
cannot now; the amendment would permit them to do so. 

In clause 68 you have the type of loan that they may make. This is where 
they cannot make commercial loans because, for the most part, they are 
restricted*on the type of loan they may make. They can loan on securities and 
shares mentioned in the previous clause 66, where the value of the securities is 
not less than the amount of the loan. They may lend on a life insurance policy. 
They may lend, and this is new, on a promissory note endorsed for acceptance by 
a chartered bank. This is the power to lend on the banker’s acceptances, which is 
a fairly recent money market instrument and on which they now will be able to 
lend. 

In clause 69 it says the bank may lend money and make advances without 
security to the government of Canada or a province. 

In clause 70 it spells out the other borrowers who may borrow without 
security, that is, municipal corporations, school corporations, fabrique de pa- 
roisse, ecclesiastical and religious corporations. There are quite a number of 
them. 


Mr. VALADE: Mr. Chairman, is this the same provision as contained in the 
Bank Act itself? 

Mr. ELpERKIN: No. There is no restriction like this in the Bank Act at all. 

Mr. VALADE: This is different from its operations? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: All of these investments and the business of powers are 
different from those in the Bank Act. 


Mr. VALADE: This does illustrate that in some ways their operation is 
different from the chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Very different and more restricted, considerably more re- 
stricted. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Even clauses 68, 69 and 70 are altogether different from the 
chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, clause 69 is not really. A chartered bank may lend and 
make advances without security to the government of Canada or a province. 
Chartered banks can do any of the things that are mentioned in clauses 68, 69 
and 70. These are permissive but, in effect, restrictive clauses in that they state 
the particular items. In the Bank Act they get the general powers to lend with or 
without security. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: General powers. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, with or without security. 
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In paragraph (g) of clause 70 there is an amendment which states that 
they may lend to an individual an amount which together with any other loan 
he may have does not exceed $10,000. 

There is a bit of interesting history on this. This started out a good many 
years ago with a limit of $2,000. By an amendment to the act in 1961, I think, the 
maximum was raised to $5,000, and they are now raising it to $10,000 because we 
have found that this is a field in which the savings banks can do a very excellent 
service. Both of them do operate personal loan plans and this will permit them to 
go as high as $10,000. But the aggregate amount of these loans that they may 
make must not exceed 15 per cent of the banks’ deposit liabilities. Here you get 
one of the restrictions that comes in where, in effect, you are classifying or 
setting up ratios on the assets of the savings bank. This does not exist in 
chartered banks. 


Mr. VALADE: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on this particular item. 
From your point of view, does this clause not impeach in some way the 
application of the $25,000 loans to small enterprises by chartered banks or 
savings banks? This was the difficulty in applying this loan of $25,000 to the 
small industries because in Quebec the banks’ chattel mortgage could not apply 
and this clause will not allow a savings bank to fall into this category of 
legislation? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This paragraph (g), Mr. Valade, is only with respect of loans 
made without security, and this is quite different. We come later on to loans that 
are made with security on mortgages, and that type of thing. These are simply 
personal loans without security. 


Mr. VALADE: Well, Mr. Chairman, this is a point on which I do not want to 
insist too much, but in some areas of small businesses securities are not 
considered to be of sufficient security, and in that line of thought would that not 
directly contradict the purpose of this legislation, loans of $25,000 to small 
businesses? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: With respect to the personal loan plans of the chartered 
banks I think none of them were over $10,000, and this was actually the figure 
that was requested by the savings banks. They did not want to operate in the 
non-secured loan field in any individual loan of a greater amount. 


Mr. VALADE: By their own choice, they did not want to fall under that 
particular legislation. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: They did not want to have greater power to lend without 


security. Maybe I am not interpreting your question correctly. Are you referring 
to the Small Business Loans Act? 


Mr. VALADE: That is right. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The Small Business Loans Act, I think, says “notwith- 
standing”. I think that this comes under a particular classification and this act 
would not override it. 


Mr. VALADE: Well, this is what I wanted to know. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: All the government guaranteed loans, in effect, really operate 
notwithstanding other legislation as far as that particular type of loan is 
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concerned, notwithstanding what Mr. Ryan said on another point, but this was 
not on the amount of the loan. 


Mr. Vatapbe: But, if this maximum total amount was raised to $25,000 then 
this act would be applicable for loans to small enterprises. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but I think they can do it under the other act, anyway. 
Mr. VALADE: Oh, they could under the other act? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If they are one of the qualified lenders under the other act, 
they can do it under the other act. 


Clause 71 refers to loans made under the National Housing Act and goes on 
to state that the maximum rate of interest, or discount, prescribed under clause 
79 does not apply to loans made under this clause. Actually, this has been in 
effect for a good many years. It is no different from the provisions with respect 
to conventional mortgages, which also have been in effect for some years, on 
which there is no interest rate limit. 

In clause 72 there are two or three changes. This clause, as you can see, 
refers to what we term “conventional mortgages”. The provisions have been 
changed quite considerably. In subclause (1) (b) the amount on which the loan 
may be based, with respect to the value of the property, has been raised to 75 per 
cent from 60 per cent. This, incidentally, is similar to amendments that have 
been made in the Trust and Loan Companies Act and similar to a provision 
which is in the Bank Act as well. All the acts have this particular clause in them 
now. 

If you will read it carefully, you will notice that they can take a second 
mortgage provided that the total of the first and second mortgages does not 
exceed 75 per cent. This has been very beneficial in many cases where one of 
these banks has stepped in and taken the remainder of the mortgage to pay off 
part of the first, in effect. I should say that this is new, because it was formerly 
restricted to first mortgages only. 

In subclause (5), again the maximum rate of interest does not apply. This 
amendment actually goes back to 1957, and it has been in there ever since. 

There is nothing new under “Security,” and I think I might move on to 
clause 79, “Interest and Charges.” The permitted interest and charges here are 
the same as in the Bank Act, and if, as and when the maximum rate of loan 
interest specified in the Bank Act comes off, then it will automatically come off 
here at the same time. You will see a cross reference at the end of subclause (3), 
that this subsection expires when subsection (5) of Section 91 of the Bank Act 
expires. Likewise, this also applies to clause 80. 

You will recall the Minister’s speech on second reading of the bank bill, in 
which he stated that he would be bringing forward an amendment in the Bank 
Act to cover disclosure of cost of loans where the cost was not entirely covered 
by the interest charge. When that amendment is brought forward, which I hope 
to be able to present to the Committee before very long, an amendment will also 
be introduced in this bill as well. When I say that I hope to be able to 
bring it forward before very long, I mean the subject is under discussion with 
the provinces and with the joint committee on consumer credit, and I hope we 
can come to some decision on it before too long. 
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There is nothing in clause 81 that is new, except subclause (2) which is the 
same as in the Bank Act. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Elderkin, I have a question on clause 79. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: The interest charge by savings banks under clause 79 will be 
exactly the same, then, as the interest rate charged by the chartered banks. It 
cannot be more than the interest rate charged by the chartered banks. 
(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, the maximum interest rate that they may charge is the 
same. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: The same maximum as the chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The same as the chartered banks, and when the formula in 
the bank bill, which will raise the interest rate in the first part of next year, 
comes into effect it will automatically raise the maximum interest rate here, too. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Will they be able to pay more interest on the savings that are 
put in their accounts? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Did you say, “Will they be able to’’? 
Mr. CAOUETTE: Yes. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: They can if they wish. 

Mr. CAOUETTE: They can if they wish? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Oh, yes. There is no limit on it. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: But they cannot ask any more interest on loans than the 
chartered banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 
Mr. CAOUETTE: But they can ask less, if they wish,? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: When the provision of section 91 of the Bank Act ceases to 
apply—when there is no longer any ceiling,—will the savings banks be obliged 
to maintain the same interest level? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You see, the concluding sentence in subclause (3) of clause 
79 says, “this subsection expires when subsection (5) of section 91 of the Bank 
Act expires’. In other words, they come under the same maximum rate of 
interest on loans now and they will, also, in the future. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: I have a question on clause 81. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Chairman, clause 81 states: “(1) The bank shall not make a charge 
for cashing a cheque or other instrument drawn, etc.” Does the same rule apply 
in respect of any chartered bank that would have these cheques cashed by a 
savings bank? Is the chartered bank prohibited from asking for any charge 
for cashing that type of cheque? Does it apply on both sides? 
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(English) 

Mr. ELpERKIN: The clause is identical with the Bank Act. 

Clause 82 refers to unclaimed balances. There is one change here, a small 
difference in wording to clarify that bank dividend cheques are not included. The 
wording is a little ambiguous at present and this, again, is exactly the same as in 
the Bank Act. 

The following clauses are identical with the Bank Act, and when you get to 
clause 86 you will recall this is also identical with the Bank Act, and so is the 
amendment which you have, which has been tabled. This has been reworded and 
the limitation of $2,000, which appears in the present section, no longer seems 
applicable. The revised provision should facilitate dealing with credit balances of 
deceased depositors in an easier way and the change in language is designed to 
make the section more applicable with respect to intestate possessions in the 
Province of Quebec. As I mentioned, when we were doing the Bank Act, we had 
the benefit of counsel from the Province of Quebec when we were redrafting this 
in order that it would be more applicable there and easier to administer. 

There are no changes in clauses 89 or 90 but you might be interested in just 
a bit of history. I mentioned earlier that at the time of Confederation these two 
institutions were at that time thrift co-operatives. They took out charters and 
became joint stock banks but they had in the surplus account at that time, in the 
case of Montreal City and District, $180,000, and in the case of La Banque 
d’Economie de Québec, the Quebec Savings Bank, an amount of $83,000 which, 
by the legislation which was brought in then and still exists, was placed in a 
trust and all of the income from these particular trusts is distributed to charity 
annually. In other words there was no benefit to new shareholders from the 
surplus at that time. 

Again, the clauses as we go through them, are the same regarding returns. 
You remember I mentioned, in discussing the bank bill, that in the return of 
unclaimed balances we are proposing the banks will not be required to report 
amounts of less than $10, although they will be required to notify the depositor, 
if they can find him, at the end of three years and again at the end of five years 
if the account remains dormant. These accounts will have to be transferred to 
the Bank of Canada if they are still dormant at the end of 10 years. But, we 
wished to eliminate more than 50 per cent of their returns reported at the 
present time. If you have seen in an edition of the Canada Gazette unclaimed 
balances, you will know that there are many, many thousands, the cost of 
printing alone on this runs well over $15,000, and we find out it is really of no 
value. 

There is nothing new or changed in the clauses following that clause 97 has 
some new additions but the requirements are consequential to ownership of 
shares and are similar to the Bank Act. 

Clause 99 is the same as the Bank Act. This gives the Bank of Canada the 
power to obtain information from these banks in such form as is required but the 
banks shall not be required to furnish information with respect to the accounts 
or affairs of any particular person. 


There is a small editorial change in clause 100, which is only for clarifica- 
tion, otherwise it is exactly the same. We had to change the schedule number 


beore a new schedule is being introduced and the other schedule is being 
moved. 
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I do not think there is anything I should mention in the insolvency clauses. 
These are the ones we never have to do very much about. Then we come to 
clause 103 and this change is, again, identical to an amendment that was put 
forward in the Bank Act. Paragraphs (g) and (h) of section 103, in drafting 
some time back, became paragraphs when they should have been subsections. 
In the amendment which has been tabled in the Bank Act in a similar section, 
namely, 122, these are re-titled as subsections with some small change in word- 
ing for clarification. 


I have nothing on liquidations or winding up. All of this is identical with the 
Bank Act. There is nothing new in offences except the one provision in clause 114 
which picks up the transfers which would be illegal under the ownership clauses. 
There is nothing on the other offences. All of the following sections having to do 
with insolvency and bankruptcy are identical with the Bank Act and it is our 
hope they never have to be used. 

I think we follow through then, actually, until the very last clause, 131. 
This clause is identical to the bank bill at the present time but we tabled an 
amendment on that and we have a similar amendment to be tabled on this one, 
namely, that it would come into force at the same time as the Bank Act comes 
into force. 

In schedule A there have been a few changes, mostly editorial. I will give 
them to you because they are not very long. Item 6 in the assets now reads: 
“Securities issued or guaranteed by a province of Canada”. The “of Canada” is 
dropped as being unnecessary. Down below in 10, 11 and 12 instead of “provision 
for estimated loss” we have changed it to “provision for losses”. This is identical 
with terminology in the Bank Act. On item 14 now reads “less accumulated 
depreciation”, we have changed back to the present terminology “less amounts 
written off” because, here again, we came upon some write-offs years ago of land 
and depreciation really was not an appropriate term. 

Schedule B has been completely rewritten in the proposed amendments but 
I would point out that it is identical to a similar schedule in the Bank Act. These 
have been brought in to provide for full disclosure of revenue and expenses and 
so-called inner reserves. There will be a new schedule added, schedule C, which 
is also identical with the similar schedule in the Bank Act. That, Mr. Chairman, 
finishes it. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: You have heard the explanations on the proposed 
amendments and any relevant portions of the act. Are there any further 
questions from members attending this committee? If not, I will thank you, Mr. 
Elderkin, on behalf of the members of the committee. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Gr&corrE: This is a question about something else. Are there repre- 
sentatives of chartered banks who have indicated their intention of preparing 
briefs and presenting them to the committee? 

(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Chartered banks? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Savings banks. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, not yet. 
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(Translation) 
The ACTING CHAIRMAN: No, not yet. 


Mr. GreEGorRE: Is there an association of savings banks such as an association 
of chartered banks? 


(English) 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No. There are, Mr. Grégoire, only the two of them and they 
do discuss matters together. I suppose you could call that an association but it is 
not an official one. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, then nobody has appeared before us to 
represent these savings banks. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Up to now, they have indicated no such intention, 
that is they have not indicated their intention of presenting a brief. 


Mr. CAourtTTe: Therefore, the directors of the savings banks appear sat- 
isfied. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: If silence means consent, then the answer should be 
yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I suggest that you indicate to the committee representing 
the directors of the chartered banks that an invitation should be sent to at least 
one of the directors of the savings banks? 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: We will take that into consideration. It could be put 
to the steering committee. However, it could be said that these gentlemen can 
read, can they not? A request has been made twice in financial journals in this 
connection. They probably know that we were expecting this. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: They might not read financial papers. 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Chairman, I might say I have discussed all these 


amendments with the savings banks and the proposed new bill with the savings 
banks, and I have received information that they are quite satisfied with it. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Elderkin, thank you very much, on behalf 
of those members present. The committee will reconvene on Tuesday morning 
at 11 o’clock to hear a brief put forward by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
The meetings will continue throughout that day until the questioning is finished, 
and we will carry on to the following Thursday but subject to any further 
direction by the steering committee. This meeting is adjourned. 


TUESDAY, November 8, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Good morning, gentlemen. We have a quorum. I will call 
the meeting to order. 


I would ask for several motions for changes in routine proceedings before 
we continue with the order of business. First, I would invite a motion that the 
amendments to Bill C222 and Bill C223, tabled by the Inspector General of 
Banks at the afternoon sitting on Thursday, November 3, be made appendices to 
the minutes of proceedings and evidence of that date. Could I have a motion to 
that effect? 


Mr. CLERMONT: I so move. 

Mr. Lesoz: I will second that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are we agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would also invite a motion that the evidence taken at the 
afternoon sitting on Thursday, November 3, be made part of the official 
proceedings. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I so move. 

Mr. GILBERT: I will second that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are we agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will resume our consideration of Bill C222, 
an act respecting inspecting banks and banking. 


Our witnesses this morning are from The Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
Their principal spokesman is Mr. S. T. Paton, president of the Canadian Bank- 
ers’ Association, and chief general manager of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 


I would invite Mr. Paton to present the brief on behalf of his group. Before 
doing so, I would also invite him to introduce those who are with him as 
witnesses and as assistants: Mr. Paton. 


Mr. S. T. Paton (President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association; Vice- 
President and Chief General Manager, The Toronto-Dominion Bank): Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. I might, at the outset, say how pleased we, as an 
association, are to be here before you today. We will do our level best to be as 
helpful as we can in answering any questions which you may have for us. My 
associates at this end of the room, on my immediate right, are: Mr. Leo Lavoie, 
who is vice-president of La Banque Provinciale du Canada and also vice-presi- 
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dent of the Canadian Bankers’ Association; on his right is Mr. J. H. Coleman, 
vice-president of the Canadian Bankers’ Association also, and he is chief general 
manager of The Royal Bank of Canada; behind me and I will refer to them in 
order, starting at my far right: Mr. Gilles Mercure, assistant general manager of 
The Provincial Bank of Canada; Mr. Charles Slade of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association executive staff; Mr. Harvey Perry who is executive director of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association; and Mr. S. Sarpkaya also of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association permanent staff. The two distinguished gentlemen on my 
left here are Mr. William Hackett, general manager, investments of the Bank of 
Montreal, who was chairman of the main banking committee in our prepara- 
tions for the bank act revision and for the Porter report; and on Mr. Hackett’s 
left is Mr..Forrest Rogers, who is economic adviser to The Bank of Nova Scotia 
and chairman of the economists’ committee of the Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we continue, I think perhaps I should point out that 
he is a distinguished former citizen of Windsor, Ontario. 

Mr. Paton: Gentlemen, in accordance with the suggestion from the 
Chairman of the Finance, Trade and Economic Committee that we prepare a 
summary of our brief, I have this in front of me, and with your permission I 
will read it. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of this Committee, the brief of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association has been placed before your Committee and you will all 
have had an opportunity to peruse it. I will not repeat it now, but merely give 
an outline of our main arguments. 


Bill C-222 proposes essentially to follow the Porter Commission’s recom- 
mendation to remove the interest rate ceiling. We welcome this forward step 
but wish to emphasize that we do not see any net benefit to the public from the 
interim arrangements. We firmly believe that the removal of the interest ceil- 
ing now would be in the best economic interests of the public. 


The association favours the new mortgage lending provision and the new 
provisions for debenture financing. These powers will improve the banks 
activities in the total Canadian financial picture. 


We would, however, urge the Committee to consider carefully the new 
statutory reserve requirements. We agree with the Porter Commission and the 
new bill in lowering cash reserves on notice deposits to 4 per cent. We do not 
find that the raising of cash reserves to 12 per cent on demand deposits is 
desirable and we wish to draw to your attention that the net result of the new 
cash reserve requirements still leaves a considerable degree of discriminatory 
treatment of the banks relative to competing institutions. The secondary reserve 
requirement, which is introduced in the bill, is a measure of discriminatory 
treatment, and, in the opinion of the Porter Commission, unnecessary for an 
effective monetary policy. 


In this same general connection, we urge that Canadian coin be considered 
as part of our primary reserves. It is so obviously cash yet not a part of our 
legal cash reserves. The new provision for half-monthly averaging of cash 
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reserves causes us concern because of the adverse effects it might have on the 
money market. No compensating advantage seems to go to the monetary 
authority. 


Section 76, limiting banks to 10 per cent of the holding shares of a 
Canadian company, is, in our opinion, detrimental to the best and most 
enterprising development of financial services in Canada. Bank participation in 
other financial undertakings which help to fill gaps in our financial system and 
to encourage a much more competitive atmosphere, are favourable influences 
which we feel should be encouraged to continue. The restrictions in the bill 
would greatly limit the banks flexibility which is so necessary in our fast- 
changing world. 


The disclosure of inner reserves of the banks and their year to year losses 
is without substantial benefit. The public interest, we feel, is amply protected by 
the present system of disclosure to the Minister of Finance. Disclosure to the 
public would affect our ability to take risks on loans and might unduly affect 
confidence in the banks when and if substantial losses occur. 


This ends the matters formally considered in our brief and I would be very 
glad to answer your questions on these. I will also do my best to answer any 
other questions which you might wish to address to me as a practical banker 
and as President of the Canadian Bankers’ Association; and, with your indul- 
gence, I would also like to feel free to call on any of my associates, both those 
behind me and in the general audience, if I feel that they could better handle 
any particular questions. 


That, gentlemen, is the summary of our brief. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Paton. 


Before the meeting began you indicated to me that you had some informa- 
tion which you could provide us on the nature and the function of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. Perhaps it would be helpful to have this information now. 
It would put our discussion in the proper perspective. 


Mr. Paton: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very pleased to do so. It is 
a reasonably lengthy document but I will read it verbatim. I had it prepared 
over the week end. 


The CHAIRMAN: We can highlight some of the parts as we go along. 
Mr. Paton: 


I welcome the opportunity of giving a brief statement on the role of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association at the opening of our appearance 
before you. 

This will serve to amplify and up-date explanations presented by 
my predecessors at previous revisions of the Bank Act. 


The Canadian Bankers’ Association is one of the oldest such or- 
ganizations in Canada, having first been established in 1891. The immedi- 
ate reason was the realization of a previous informal group of bankers 
following the revision of 1890 that a permanent body was needed to cope 
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with a growing number of problems of interest to the whole industry. 
The organization assumed its present formal corporate existence in 1900 
under an act of the federal government. Many of its original functions in 
fact were entrusted to it by the federal government, prominent among 
these being the supervision and inspection over the banks note issue. It 
will be recalled that the office of the Inspector General of Banks was not 
established until 1924, and also that the banks were empowered to issue 
their own notes until 1935, when the Bank of Canada was established. 
This one aspect of banking alone would have required close co-operation 
between the banks and governmental authorities in the earlier days 
before formal governmental agencies were introduced. In time the banks 
through their Association developed activities of value to the banking 
industry, including an educational program for bank employees and a 
banking journal. From the beginning the Association also operated the 
clearing houses throughout Canada. 


Today the Association has as its members the eight chartered banks 
of Canada, and any new chartered banks will become members at 
commencement of business. The Bank of Canada, the Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank and the Quebec Savings Banks are not eligible, since 
membership is defined as those banks listed in the Bank Act or chartered 
under the Bank Act. The core of the Association is the Executive Coun- 
cil composed of the general managers of the banks. The officers are the 
President and four Vice-Presidents, two each from Montreal and To- 
ronto. The Association has two offices—one in Toronto and another in 
Montreal—and a total staff of some 30 employees under the charge 
of an executive director. There are also association committees of bank 
specialists who, in conjunction with the staff of the Association, carry 
out studies or conduct negotiations of importance to the banking system 
as a whole. The number of such committees will vary from time to time, 
depending on the range of issues requiring attention. There are also two 
sub-sections of the Association, one for the western provinces and 
another for the Pacific area. 


One key to an understanding of the varied and extensive activities of 
the Association is the fact that on countless occasions throughout the 
year the banks are called upon, most frequently by government, to 
co-operate as a group in some new function to be performed or some 
new policy to be carried out. These requests are directed to the Associa- 
tion, and as a matter of convenience and efficiency are expected to be 
dealt with through the channel of the Association. Another key is that 
there are few businesses which operate to the same extent as banking as 
a closely integrated system in which a certain uniformity of procedures 
is essential for efficient performance. This aspect of banking accounts for 
a good deal of the work of the Association. Finally there is the fact that 
in any industry a good many activities affecting the progress of that 
industry can best be carried out on a group basis. This is the third key to 
an understanding of the Bankers’ Association, I might briefly discuss each 
of these three headings in their order. 
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The first heading would be the meetings of the Executive Council of 
the Association with the Governor of the Bank of Canada and senior 
representatives of the Department of Finance. At these meetings mat- 
ters of highest importance affecting the monetary and financial affairs of 
the country are discussed, and frequently during these discussions the 
co-operation of the banks in matters of urgent public interest is re- 
quested. Many of these matters are of a very confidential character, but 
I am sure that I would not be infringing secrecy if I mentioned that at 
our last Council meeting both the Governor and the Deputy Minister of 
Finance urged the fullest co-operation of the banks:-in the current Can- 
ada Savings Bond drive. Needless to say the banks are giving such 
assistance to the fullest possible extent. 


At a lower level of importance is a wide range of subjects calling 
for study, discussion and sometimes protracted negotiation by the Asso- 
ciation staff or committees or frequenly both. Prominent among these are 
the long list of government guaranteed loan programs, where changes in 
forms and regulations are constantly taking place. Most of these pro- 
grams are federal, but at this very time negotiations are underway with 
the Government of Quebec on a student loan program to parallel the 
federal program. This year the banks at the request of Expo are 
co-operating in the advance sale of passports, and the arrangements for 
having these available throughout the whole branch system required 
extensive negotiation and planning. Other issues of the recent past have 
included the shortage of coin, the Canada Labour Standards Code, 
centennial celebrations, legislation affecting bank pensions, changes in 
accounting and banking procedures of certain government departments, 
requests for publicity for certain government programs through bank 
branches, tax changes affecting the banks, and so on. This list could be 
extended indefinitely. 


I might mention only two instances under the second heading. The 
most striking example in recent years was the adoption, after extensive 
study, of the magnetic ink system (MICR) of encoding cheques. With the 
move toward automated sorting of cheques, leading to automated ac- 
counting procedures, it would have been disastrous for both the banking 
system and the public if different systems of encoding had been adopted 
by the various banks. Uniformity of action was therefore essential. And 
of course the need for uniform procedures in other areas will increase as 
functions become increasingly automated. 


Finally, I have said that the Association acts to serve the direct 
interests of the banking business in a variety of ways where group action 
is most logical and efficient. I shall simply list some of these: 


One is education. There is a very extensive program in education. 
We have appointed a new Director of Education, Professor André Bisson, 
formerly head of the School of Commerce at Laval University, and he 
will be forming an Institute of Banking for Canada. 
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In 1967 we will be host to. the International Banking Summer 
School. This school brings over 200 bankers from 50 countries and 
involves a heavy responsibility and an honour for the sponsoring coun- 
biG 

We have a permanent publication; it is one of the leading banking 
journals of the world, now being in its 73rd year of publication. We also 
publish a White Bulletin dealing with banking issues, which is widely 
used in university classes in money and banking. 


In public relations we occasionally act for the banks where public 
relations are involved. This applies to Expo and other similar situations. 


.We provide a vast amount of information on developments of all 
kinds, such as new laws, regulations, jurisprudence, practices and poli- 
cies, both in Canada and abroad, et cetera. 


Robberies and securities—we are constantly working with the police 
forces throughout Canada in an endeavour to curb these. 


Foreign exchange—we provide a service to the banks. We employ 
four foreign exchange brokers. 


Clearing houses—as was mentioned above the Association has the 
operation of the 51 clearing centres throughout Canada. 


Gentlemen, this has been rather lengthy and I will discontinue, sir. I hope 
you now have some idea of the functions and the purposes of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Paton. I think this additional information 
will be helpful. I would ask your group to cooperate with our clerk and have 
copies of the statement made and distributed today, if possible, so that we may 
be able to refer during our questioning, to some of the things you have said 
about the association. 


I think we should now begin our questioning. The first person I have noted 
was Mr. Lambert. If the others will signify, I will recognize them in some 
reasonable order. 


Mr. Lambert, would you like to start? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Since the act which governs the chartered banks is the Bank Act, and since 
there is a repeated reference to the term “business of banking” in the act, I 
would like to have the benefit of your interpretation of what is “the business of 
banking”’. Is it conceivable to arrive at a legal definition, whether it is, shall we 
Say, one which is a practice of the trade, or an agglomeration of a number of 
practices or functions in the commercial and financial market? 


I have come to the conclusion that unless one is able to give a legal 
interpretation to such a phrase in a statute, which is part and parcel of the 
constitution of every bank, then, it should not be used. There must be some 
meaning to “the business of banking” and I am interested in arriving at a 
definition of “the business of banking”’, 
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Mr. Paton: Mr. Lambert, this, I would say, is a question which has engaged 
our deep and lengthy consideration, and it is one on which we have yet to 
arrive at the sort of answer which satisfies ourselves apart from being in a 
position to satisfy others. 


The definition of “banks” or “banking” has been thoroughly studied and 
has been of concern in many countries for many, many years, and to our 
knowledge there has been no firm attempt, other than as the result of 
judgments handed down in one or two court cases, by any legislative body to 
define banking. 


We, in our considerations prior to appearing before the Porter Commission 
and in our brief to the Porter Commission, recognized this difficulty in arriving 
at a definition, and implied to them that we would prefer, perhaps, to stay away 
from any prescribed definition of banking but rather look to the area where 
enough exemptions, or enough easing in this new Bank Act, would permit 
banks to be more competitive, and thereby remove some of the disabilities 
under which we are presently operating. 


The Porter Commission’s Report did come out with an attempted definition 
of a bank. Perhaps it is a question of handling this in two parts. If one could 
come out with a definition of a bank and then say that such bodies could 
perform banking functions such as are included in Bill C-222, perhaps that 
might be best. The Porter Report, without having the exact wording here, 
implied that they would consider that any depositing-gathering institution— 
taking deposits of 100 days, or Jess—would be doing a banking business, and 
would consider such corporations should come under an act which should be 
either the Bank Act or one related thereto. 


Our association’s stand at the moment is that rather than try to define 
banking we would prefer to see the general concept of the banking corporation, 
or the banking institution, applied universally across the country. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have the greatest difficulty, Mr. Paton, frankly, in, shall we 
say, trusting this hesitation in defining what is your business. For instance, 
under section 13, it says: “The bank shall not commence the business of 
banking .. .” In other words, what is its business, if you cannot define it? This 
is the point. I feel that if, perhaps, we can arrive at some general definition of 
“banking,” without necessarily spelling out and dotting all the i’s and 
crossing all the t’s, we can get around a certain dilemma. The constitution of 
Canada grants to the federal parliament the exclusive jurisdiction of dealing 
with money and banking or currency. Therefore, one must understand what 
“banking” is. 

The next step is that in passing this act, or its predecessors, we are dealing 
with banking, and surely we must know what we are dealing with; and I assert 
that, having been granted the exclusive jurisdiction, we pass an act, and those 
who would quarrel with the act must assert that there is another exclusive 
jurisdiction for controlling any of the functions which may be defined as 
“banking.” It is not enough for them to say that there is a joint jurisdiction but 
it must be exclusive to the province; because jurisdiction with regard to any of 
the functions carried out by the banking system is not something which exists 
in a vacuum. It must be under the federal parliament. 
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That is why I feel that the banks themselves should be in a position to 
define, perhaps not exclusively but certainly in a general way, what is their 
business. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you answer, Mr. Paton, I just want to point out that 
you are free to call upon any of your associates to reply to a particular question, 
or to supplement your own comments. 


Mr. Paton: Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lambert, I would 
say that we in the banking profession are very conscious of this anomalous 
situation, that we are permitted to carry on a business which no one can define, 
or has defined. I would suggest that ultimately some solution has to be found. 


I also think that this will take considerable time, because in endeavouring 
to reach for a definition one has to be careful not to limit the functions that a 
bank might conceivably undertake, either as of now or perhaps have an 
opportunity of undertaking, as our country’s economy develops. I am reason- 
ably certain that it would take much more time than we currently have at our 
disposal to come to a decision on what the legal definition of “banking” would 
be. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Lambert, during the hearings in the last two weeks 
there was a court case referred to, where the judge gave a decision and tried to 
spell out “banking”. It is already in the record. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am aware of that case, but Mr. Justice Primrose does not 
say there that there is an exclusive jurisdiction within the province. He really 
ducked the issue, as he did not have to face it, on whether there was not 
concurrent jurisdiction, and he simply said that, within the terms before him, 
he felt some of the operations qualified under the property and civil rights of 
the province. 


This may be interesting, but the point is, that even though the treasury 
branch of the province of Alberta may exist under a function referable to 
property and civil rights, yet the functions which it performs also come under 
“banking” and would not be excluded from the jurisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada. 


This is the point I am making, frankly—to arrive at a definition of 


“banking” so that many of the near bank operations would fall under one big 
umbrella. 


Mr. Paton: There have been various proposals, and we recognize that they 
have a good basis; however, our main consideration is that it is a question of 
supervision and regulation, and if that could be brought under proper control 
we, as a banking industry, would be reasonably satisfied to proceed—at least 
until the next decennial revision—on the definition of “banking” as outlined in 
the various sections of Bill No. C-222. 


Mr. LaMBeERT: That is all, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to emphasize this 
lack of definition even among bankers. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a very important point. Do you have further 
questions, Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: No; I am quite prepared to pass. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr, Clermont, you are next. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, the acting directors of the Bank of Western 
Canada, and of the proposed Bank of British Columbia stressed how important 
is the sitting of the head office of a bank. They claim for example, that if a bank 
were established in British Columbia, with the head office in Vancouver, the 
borrowers would find their position, as borrowers, much improved. Mr. Coyne 
and Mr. Stevens, of the Bank of Western Canada, expressed the same view with 
regard to locating the head office of the Bank of Western Canada in Winnipeg. I 
would like to know the exact views of the Canadian Bankers’ Association about, 
this question, because I think that the banks now operate on a regional basis. 
Does this regional delegation of responsibility provide plenty of latitude to the 
people responsible, under the title, if I am not mistaken, of general manager? 


Mr. Lavore: Mr. Clermont, as you said just now the chartered banks in 
Canada do operate on a regional basis. The three biggest banks have districts, 
and in each district there are general managers who conduct operations in the 
regional banks, as for example, the two banks in the Province of Quebec. We do 
have administration by section, where the operations are conducted by superin- 
tendents. The Head Office of the institution may be here or there but I do not 
think this a very important matter. The Head Office handles administration per 
se, but the operations are conducted regionally, and I am certain that each 
general manager of a bank responsible for operations in a region does every- 
thing he can to attract business in his region, so much so that the head office 
sometimes have to bring him under control because each regional manager is 
trying to attract the heaviest number of depositors and borrowers into his 
bank. 


Mr. CLERMONT: When Mr. Coyne, was witness on behalf of the Bank of 
Western Canada he maintained that 75% of your branch managers had no 
freedom of action regarding credit. 


Mr. Lavoie: Mr. Clermont, I do not know if Mr. Coyne was well-informed 
regarding the present banking system. I can tell you that the banks operate this 
way, first of all through the branches, and the Branch Managers do have 
freedom of action. Above them are the general managers by regions, or and the 
superintendents of regions who do have considerable freedom of action in 
granting loans. Where the loans requested are too heavy for their competence, 
the loan requests at issue are forwarded to headquarters for review by the 
Board of Directors. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Would it be indiscreet to ask you what is the extent of 
freedom of action given to the manager of an average sized branch bank at the 
present time. I know from experience that the freedom of action of branch 
managers has been depleted in recent months, but would the manager of an 
average branch bank normally be free to grant $3,000 or $5,000 credit on 
non-guaranteed loans, and if the loan is guaranteed, would the limit go as high 
as $10,000 or $15,000? 


Mr. LavorE: When you decide what freedom of action you want a branch 
bank manager to have, you do not base your judgment solely on the branch but 
also on the qualifications of the manager, and when you have determined what 
his qualifications are, then you decide what shall be his freedom of action. The 
scope covered by his freedom of action ranges from the personal loan, the 
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guaranteed loan, the customers’ bank bills. There are several different types of 
loan, and I wonder what you want to know exactly. Is it what freedom of action 
does the manager have in granting loans against personal collateral. 


Mr. CLERMONT: What I mean is this. If a branch manager has some freedom 
to grant credit, the argument of the acting directors of the proposed bank is not 
nearly as strong. 


Mr. Lavoie: According to our statistics, 90% of the loans granted by the 
banks are granted within the field of latitude allowed to the managers. 

Mr. CLeRMoNnT: And again, I would ask you, in accordance with your 
experience, does it matter whether the headquarters of the banks, because at 
present the chartered banks all have their head offices in Toronto or Montreal, 
except for one bank which has its head office in Halifax, but whose operations 
are conducted almost entirely through Toronto. Would you not say, on the basis 
of your experience as a banker that the choice of Toronto or Montreal as site for 
head office means that the interests of the manufacturers and of the industries 
in a given province are neglected? 

Mr. Lavorz: I don’t think it makes any difference. I am convinced that 
whether you have the headquarters in Toronto or in Montreal, as we have at the 
present time, does not greatly change the character of the banking operations in 
Halifax or Vancouver. Means of communication are readily available these days 
and I think that a regional manager or a superintendent can get in touch with 
his headquarters by teletype and get his answers back by teletype where he 
must consult in regard to some matter outside his competence. 


Mr. CLERMONT: We have been told before this Committee that on certain 
occasions an industrialist or a business man from Vancouver or Winnipeg or 
Halifax or St. John’s, Newfoundland, has been forced to get into an airplane in 
order to meet the bank managers or the bank directors, either at Toronto or at 
Montreal, in order to get a loan which he could not get at home. 


Mr. LAvore: I do not see how that could happen, but there may be some 
other reason why the headquarters of the chartered banks are either at Toronto 
or in Montreal. Montreal and Toronto are the places where transactions take 
place, so, I think that banks would rather have their head offices of the banks in 


those places than in places like Winnipeg, because the money markets are much 
more alive in Toronto or in Montreal. 


Mr. CLERMoNT: And now another line of questioning, Mr. Lavoie, the 
President of the Canadian Bankers’ Association has said that the Canadian 
economy could accommodate several new banks in Canada, chartered banks, 
that is. I think Mr. Coyne himself said that the Canadian economy could 
accommodate at least twelve new banks, twelve new chartered banks. 


Mr. Lavots: I don’t think the present banks are opposed to the setting up of 
new banks, I don’t think the Association is either, I don’t think that we are 
against the granting of new charters, no. We never have been. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But would you not like some of the near-banks to be 
treated as true banks? 


Mr. LavorE: You want to discuss the “near-banks’’? 
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Mr. CLERMONT: ‘‘Near-banks” is not exactly a French expression, no, 
but— 


Mr. Lavote: But it is a word which is current— 
Mr. CLERMONT: All right, I will accept the word “near-banks”’— 


Mr. Lavoie: But if the near-banks are willing to accept the same legal 
controls as those which apply under the chartered banks act, that is holding 
reserves in the Bank of Canada and applying for bank charters, it would 
then be a question for Parliament. 


Mr. CLERMONT: In the brief which the Bankers’ Association brought before 
this Committee, one of the objections that you expressed is to the effect that, 
maintenance of the interest ceiling in the manner recommended by Bill C-222 
would make the bank a more flexible instrument in granting loans to small 
industries. Others claim that taking the interest ceiling off would increase the 
cost of industrial operations and so slow down Canada’s economic development 
and possibly lead to accentuated unemployment in Canada. 


Mr. Lavoie: Well, the small borrowers have two sources of loans, either 
they get them at the banks or they can get them from other organizations, such 
as finance companies. So far, the 6 per cent ceiling that has been applied to the 
banks did stop us from engaging in a number of transactions which we would 
have liked to engage in. We might have been able to accommodate a certain 
number of customers whom we would have liked to help, but could not help 
because of the 6 per cent ceiling. As you know, the near-banks are competing 
for deposits with the banks and these deposits we have to observe the bank rate 
of 3 per cent whereas the near-banks, or trust companies can pay 6, or 6% per 
cent on deposits. These institutions also lend out at considerably higher rates 
than do the banks. That is why we are asking that the six per cent ceiling be 
removed so that we can go out and make other transactions and help small 
industries. 


Take for example the mortgage loans. Take the case of a merchant in a 
small community who wants to have a loan, say $25,000 or $30,000. Part of that 
loan goes to his working capital and part to his operating expenditures. If the 
bank could give him a loan at a reasonable rate, that would certainly enable him 
to improve his working capital and to continue his transactions and I am certain 
that this would help the small fellow, the small business man and the small 
industrialist in any community. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Regarding the interest rate, have the banks not managed to 
evade the restrictions indirectly through mortgages? Have not the banks even 
bought shares in trust companies which themselves make loans? 


Mr. Lavoie: Mr. Clermont, the chartered banks can make mortgage loans 
under the National Housing Act and when the interest rate rose above 6 per 
cent, the chartered banks ceased making the loans. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but do not the chartered banks have shares in trust 
companies, and do these trust companies not make mortgage loans? 


Mr. Lavotr: It is very difficult for me to answer you, I don’t know whether 
other banks do or do not have shares in trust companies, but I do know that 
some banks, for example, the Banque Canadienne Nationale and the Royal Bank 
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of Canada, have bought shares in Roy Nat; Roy Nat is a company which makes 
long term loans, as you know. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Let’s suppose that the Bank of Montreal or the directors of 
the Bank of Montreal may also be directors of the Royal Trust. Are there not 
Royal Bank directors who are Montreal Trust directors? 


Mr. Lavork: I doubt that the question of directors arises here. The issue is 
investments. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But banks like the Bank of Montreal have shares in the 
Royal Trust and the Royal Bank has in the Montreal Trust, don’t they? 


Mr. LavotE: It is a rather difficult question for me to answer. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I am not questioning Mr. Lavoie in his capacity as 
general manager of the Banque Provinciale, but he has been introduced to us as 
the vice-chairman of the Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. Lavorr: Mr. Coleman has just told me something, he is the chief 
general manager of the Royal Bank and he says that they don’t have shares. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are quite right, Mr. Clermont, I think Mr. Paton would 
like to say something as he is President of the Association. 


(English) 
I think you were trying to get an opportunity to supplement Mr. Lavoie’s 
answer to the subject. 


Mr. Paron: Yes. Mr. Clermont, there were several questions some time 
back which I would have liked to supplement. I would like to say on the 
question of regional banking and the fact, as you implied, of banks having their 
head offices in Toronto and Montreal, I can assure you quite unequivocally that 
if there is any advantage or disadvantage to it, it leans on the advantage side, 
because with our geographical divisions under the relatively autonomous direc- 
tion of the top men they are competing with each other’s divisions to do their 
level best to bring their division out ahead of the others. This inevitably tends to 
giving more than a hundred per cent attention to the problems in their own 
area. 

With regard to the joint directorship, perhaps, or an interlocking director- 
ship, as there are in a number of cases of banks and trust companies, there is no 
doubt in our minds that this is not inimical to the welfare of the Canadian 
economy. These people are knowledgeable and influential people in their own 
line of business, apart from their directorates in the trust companies and banks 
and they serve a very useful and very helpful purpose in their representation 
on the bank board. 

In so far as ownership of trust company shares is concerned, as has 
been indicated, this would be something for each individual bank to respond to. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, may I come back to the question of interest 
rates? Through loans made to consumers, or by their personal non-guaranteed 
loans, have not the banks evaded the legal restrictions? Is it not a habit which is 
to be found among the banks? There is a rumour to the effect that certain banks 
lend, shall we say, $10,000 to a borrower, and more or less make him leave a 
balance of $1,000 out of the $10,000, in the bank, so he pays the rate of interest 
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of 6 per cent on the $10,000 but can only take advantage of $9,000 of the $10,000. 
Is that right, if so the bank has evaded the ceiling on the interest rates. 


Mr. LAvotrE: The first question you asked, was about evasion of the interest 
rate ceiling of 6 per cent. It is known that banks do make personal loans at a rate 
of 6 per cent but to the 6 per cent insurance charges are added so that if the client 
dies before the loan expires, then the loan is wiped out. And then there are serv- 
ice charges, because, as you well know, Mr. Clermont when you enter a loan on 
the books, no matter what the amount, it is the same amount of work whether 
it is a million or $10,000, and the more loans of this nature we have the more 
we have to increase the staff, so we have service charges. These service charges 
are not very high and may I assure you that they compare advantageously with 
those of other companies, independent institutions such as the finance companies, 
which conduct this type of operation. Regarding your second question, what 
were you enquiring about? 


Mr. CLERMONT: I mentioned the fact that from time to time, the banks are 
supposed to make a borrower, who wants to borrow $10,000, leave $1,000 
deposit in the bank but he pays interest on the total account, $10,000. Therefore 
he only has the use of $9,000. So I asked is this a current practice in the banks, 
or is it just a rumour that we hear? 


Mr. Lavore: Mr. Clermont, your question is this: Suppose a customer wants 
to borrow $10,000, from a bank, and he is told that he can only have $9,000, and 
must leave the other $1,000 in the bank. No, it is never done like that. 


Mr. CLERMONT: How is it done? 


Mr. Lavoie: If the customer wants $10,000, he gets $10,000, he pays 
interest on that $10,000 until he returns the loan. This question of making 
a client leave a balance in the bank is another matter. There have been 
many changes in the banking system. Previously companies or major 
customers left large deposits in the bank but they no longer follow this practice. 
They invest their funds either in trust companies or in short term loans so that 
they can get an interest rate of 64 per cent, or higher. The banks want to get 
some kind of compensation for clearing. Let us say that a client draws a cheque 
on our branch in Montreal and we cash it in Toronto, but we may be able to 
debit his account, only two or three days later. He has had the use of the funds 
which the bank has supplied but the bank is out the amount during that time. 
So we ask our clients, depending on the volume of cheques he issues, to leave a 
certain deposit with us to cover his cheques in circulation. That is what actually 
happens. 


Mr. CLERMONT: What do the bankers’ association think of the idea, if I 
might refer to the clearing house, would it not be a good idea for the 
clearing house to be operated by the Bank of Canada? This was recom- 
mended in a brief to the Committee. 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Clermont, if I might respond to that question, there have 
been some very decided misconceptions of the functions of the clearing house, 
and the clearing system. This is another of the subjects that we did a very 
thorough analysis of. I have a prepared memorandum here which gives a rather 
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elementary, perhaps elementary to bankers who have lived with it for 35 years, 
but a reasonably factual statement of what the clearing house is, and what the 
clearing system is. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, if I may interrupt here, we appear to be 
entering into a new subject matter which may require to be adequately dealt 
with by a considerable series of questions by Mr. Clermont. I know he has given 
this subject a lot of study. It is my suggestion to the Committee that we try to 
keep each particular opportunity of questioning to the area of about 20 minutes, 
unless the Committee agrees to let the member continue. I would suggest, so 
that you would not feel that you are interrupted in this very important area of 
questioning, if perhaps we might pass on to the next member on my list and 
then you will have a better opportunity on the next round to pursue this area of 
questioning. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: I am glad to accept your suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Now I would like to recognize Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. LeBor: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow up possibly 
some of the questions that have been put by Mr. Clermont in connection with 
some of the statements made by the witness. 

First of all, I was interested in the situation regarding the head office of 
banks, particularly because it is often proclaimed in western Canada that fairly 
large loans have to be approved at the head office in eastern Canada. It is nota 
matter of the management altogether; it is a matter of the credit managers 
themselves who are responsible for making loans in the banking system. I said 
in the Committee before that in actual fact people have had to go to Toronto or 
Montreal as the case may be to negotiate fairly sizeable loans; whereas if the 
credit manager for the bank and the headquarters were in western Canada this 
would not be the case. Would one of the witnesses like to comment on this? 


Mr. PATON: Yes, Mr. Leboe, I would be very pleased to. The discretionary 
limits as we refer to them in banking parlance, of the chief executive officers of 
these divisions are substantial. I think it is not divulging any secret at all to say 
that In some cases they reach up to half a million dollars. But it is obvious that 
there has to be some fulcrum, some central point, through which disposition of 
funds of this amount must be channeled. As we discussed last week with the 
governor of the central bank, there is a limit to the total money supply and 
each bank has a limitation on what it can lend. 

If you will perhaps take a look going down the line, in the case of a bank 
that has 700 branches, if each of the managers has an average of say $10,000 as 
a discretionary limit and he exercises that three times a day, there is $30,000 he 
has loaned under his own limits and if you multiply that by your total of 
branches you can see that it runs into substantial figures. These discretionary 
limits increase as the seniority of the officer increases until] they get up to the 
substantial figures that I mentioned earlier. Basically, this is the main reason 
why there has to be a central authority at wherever the head office is located. 
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It is true that on amounts in excess of the limit that the individual execu- 
tive officer has, applications for credit in these amounts have to come to head 
office wherever it is located. But it is the exception rather than the rule where the 
individual requesting a loan has to accompany the credit application. There are 
many occasions where a firm or a corporation, or an individual applying for a 
loan requests the opportunity to, perhaps, get to know the head office executive 
people well, many of whom have served in these various divisions in the 
country; it is not a situation of a power sitting right on top putting thumbs 
down on the recommendations and applications for credit. Rather it is a central 
point for synchronizing the total lines of credit that are requested, for keeping 
each bank’s own loaning function in reasonable relation to its liabilities and at 
the same time serving the needs of Canadian corporations and the Canadian 
public in the most equitable manner possible. 


Mr. LEsor: Mr. Chairman, I think this is good sound business practice and 
I think that it only points out the argument that the Bank of Western Canada 
had, and the Bank of British Columbia, that there are advantages to the people 
in those particular areas if the head office could be in that particular area. I 
think you have answered the question very well, sir, and have answered it in 
the positive. 

I would also like to follow up a little bit on the matter of the 6 per cent 
since it was mentioned. I would like to ask the witness, in his view, what is the 
difference in the cost of the money that is being loaned out by the banking 
system compared to the cost of the money that is being loaned out by the 
so-called other institutions. Have you any comparative figures which would give 
some direction to the Committee because when you are talking about raising the 
ceiling of 6 per cent there are some of us who have not made up our minds and 
are looking at the thing and trying to look at it very objectively? I think the 
overall picture will be affected by the cost of the money, actually to the 
institution, as it relates to the lending out of this money and getting returns. 


Mr. Paton: I doubt whether we have these comparative figures, Mr. Leboe. 
Certainly we would not have any knowledge of what the cost of money is to the 
other competing institutions, or as the governor referred to them, non-bank 
financial institutions. 


Mr. LEBoE: I am not sure what the banks pay for deposits at this 
particular moment, the interest they pay, is it 23 per cent or 3 per cent, but 
anyway, the other financial corporations pay over 6 per cent to get deposits 
lodged with them. 


Mr. Paton: The major portion of our loanable funds comes from our 
savings and notice deposits and our demand deposits. I do not have the average 
to show the relationship between the two at the moment but on our savings 
deposits at the present time we pay at the rate of 3 per cent. This has been 
unchanged I think since 1954. No, I am sorry. It was 23 June 1st, 1961, and in 
July 1962 it was 3 per cent. On demand deposits we pay no interest. These are 
operating funds largely in the accounts of the corporations and business people. 
On other notice deposits at the current time, if we do compete at all, we have 
been paying in excess of 6 per cent for amounts ranging anywhere from 60 to 
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180 days and the rates vary. This means that the average cost of our funds to 
the banks is somewhere in the neighbourhood of the region between these two 
amounts. 


Mr. LEBOE: On this basis alone it would appear to the average individual on 
two counts, that the banking system gets the money that they are loaning out at 
less cost than the so-called other financial institutions. We will have the trust 
companies before us at which time I hope it will be our privilege to delve into 
the matter of their costs because we have to have something to gauge our 
opinion on if we are going to be fair and logical in assessing the release of this 
6 per cent ceiling. The fact is that the deposit liability that is created when a loan 
is made becomes an interest bearing instrument; the note that is left at the bank 
becomes an interest bearing instrument on which no interest is paid. The only 
part of the interest which is relative to this is the amount of money that is 
lodged with the Bank of Canada as a cash reserve, and the relationship between 
the two does give, in my view, an advantage to the banking system in this 
regard. Would you care to comment on the statement that I have made? I do 
not want to put words in your mouth. I am just trying to make sure that you 
understand what I mean. 


Mr. Paton: I do, sir. I am just afraid this might well get into a lengthy 
discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will be prepared to terminate it. 

Mr. LEBOE: I think this is true but I think this is considered by the Bank- 
ers’ Association as one of the most important elements of your brief, if I 
understand the brief. 


Mr. Paton: The simple situation, as I see it, Mr. Leboe, is that this loan that 
we make does not automatically go in as a deposit and stay as a deposit. It is 
out very, very quickly. 


Mr. LeBpor: Any bank would be very foolish to lend money which would 
lie idle in the bank. 


Mr. Paton: I would be very foolish in the first place to loan money to a 
borrower who would be foolish enough to do that. 


Mr. LEBoE: Just on this point, I do not want to interrupt your answer, in 
order to keep my mind clear on it, in the whole banking system when there is 
the ability, because of the reserve system, for the banking system to increase 
the money supply and as a result this particular bank does increase the money 
supply, at this particular point—and other banks will do the same thing—a 
goodly number of these deposit liabilities that have now been created, and there 
will be cheques written on this particular account, surely will become deposits 
in other banks, and vice versa, so that there will be a revolving situation where 
there will be returns of the savings deposits as a result of the total increase in 
the money supply of the nation. 


The fact that I write cheques on this account after I have borrowed money 
does not mean that we have reduced the money supply of the nation at all, 
because we have not, have we? Therefore, the money supply of the nation is 
there and, also, although the individual draws all of his money out of the 
account, that he has borrowed, where he has created the deposit liability, the 
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note still bears the interest right up until the day of maturity for the full 
amount. So the bank is actually collecting the amount of money in interest 
charges on that loan, whether he draws the money out or leaves it lying in the 
bank. He certainly is not going to leave it lying in the bank, as you said. Is it not 
true that it is not as bleak as perhaps the Governor of the Bank of Canada was 
trying to make me believe it was the other day? 


Mr. Paton: I would have to agree with the Governor. I do not know how 
bleakly you interpreted his comments, but I have to agree entirely with what 
he said last week and he said it probably much more effectively than I could. 

There is simply no magic about banks lending money and taking in 
deposits. No matter what I do during the year, from one year to the other I 
know that at the end of October when my fiscal year ends and I have to 
produce a financial statement for every dollar that is owing to me through 
loans, I owe to one of two people, my depositor or my shareholder. If I was free 
to go out and make the loans and thereby increase my deposits that situation 
would be astronomically high. The simple fact is that through the Governor of 
the Bank, the Bank of Canada dictates as to what the total money supply is 
going to be in the country at any one time. The banking system is one group of 
people involved in it. The near-banks and other groups of people are involved 
in the actual disposition of that increase in money supply. There are many 
people grasping for it, and the only way I can make a loan to you is to go out 
and get somebody interested enough to put a deposit with me. 


Mr. Lesor: If I make a loan, borrow money at the bank, that particular 
loan that I take out does become a deposit if you have the reserves with the 
Bank of Canada to make that loan to me. 


Mr. PATON: It does become a deposit liability of that bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are not suggesting you are only loaning out the actual 
deposits of savers? 


Mr. PATON: Not necessarily of savers. If you look at a bank statement you 
will see that they hold deposits of, let us say, $3 billions between savings and 
demand and you will see that is divided up into investments, securities of X 
amount and loans of X amount. You have two sides of the balance sheet, 
liabilities and assets. 


Mr. LEBOE: I think this is understood. But, we are not on the same channel 
here and I would like to express this opinion. You are talking about the end 
result and I am talking about the principle and the operation of the mechanics. 
It is like the planer,—I used to be in the lumber business—you put a board in 
there and if the knives are dull it comes out all woolly, but the board goes 
through just the same. 


Mr. Paton: I am paid on end results, too. 


Mr. LEBOE: Yes, I realize that, but on this particular point I am getting at 
the operation of the situation regardless of whether you make money or lose 
money at the other end. When we are dealing with the trust companies and 
other financial institutions, we want to be able to assess, with some degree of 
intelligence, exactly what we are going to do with this Bank Act. I hope this is 


our objective. In this particular case where the money supply is increased 
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through loans, it does appear, that—outside of the other costs to the bank—to 
us, to me at least, there is available to the banking system two things. They are 
limited by their reserves, of course. The other thing is that they have available 
to them cheaper money to loan out because of the banking system than the 
other institutions have in their efforts to get deposits. In other words, if they 
pay over 6 per cent for all of their deposits, and the bank gets deposits for less 
than that amount of money, then it seems to me there is to the average 
individual, a difference. 

It is the principle of the operation that we are after here. You can sharpen 
the knives on the planer if you have the machine, but, if you do not know what 
the machine is and how to handle it, you are not going to be able to make the 
adjustments that are going to be best for the people of Canada. 

Speaking of the principle, and not whether you make money or not, would 
you not say that the banking institutions have the privilege, having regard to 
the reserves they have with the Bank of Canada, of course, of creating credit, or 
creating money, which is the same thing. 


Mr. Paton: No, sir, I would not say that. 
Mr. LEBoE: You do not agree that they have? 


Mr. PATON: I would take the stand that their position is exactly the same as 
any other deposit gathering institution. 


Mr. LEgEoE: Then you would differ with the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada when he said, in answer to a question from someone on the other side 
here the other day, I believe it was Mr. Gilles Grégoire, when he referred to 
the catastrophe that would be envisaged by the Bank of Canada making a 
direct inflow of capital to the tune of $500 million. If you cannot create credit 
in the banking system—what you were telling me just now—this catastrophe 
that was spoken of by the Governor of the Bank of Canada certainly could not 
exist because the money supply could not increase. Now I want to ask you this 
question; if there were no chartered banks in Canada today would you be able 
to tell me exactly what procedure the Bank of Canada would use to increase the 
money supply of the nation, if it wanted to do so and there were no chartered 
banks operating under the reserve system? 


The CHAIRMAN: No chartered banks at all, or none operating under the 
reserve system? 


Mr. Lregor: No chartered banks operating under the reserve system we 
have now. 


Mr. Paton: I cannot envisage such a situation. 


Mr. LEBOE: Well, if you could envisage such a situation, could you tell me 
how the Bank of Canada, if you do not create credit, could possibly substantial- 
ly increase the money supply in a matter of weeks or days? 


Mr. Paton: I think the answer is—I still could not envisage even an 
alternate to banks, there might be Bank of Canada branches, going on your 
hypothesis—the basic manner in which the Bank of Canada governs the 
money supply is by their market operations, by buying or selling securities. 
If the Governor went into that in considerable amounts he could still create 
the same effect— 
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Mr. LEBOE: We understand that. 


Mr. Paton: —for the public, even if there were no chartered banks in 
existence. 


Mr. LEBOE: Yes, but the point he was making the other day was that if he 
issued $500 million it would not stop at that. It might run up to eight times 
that. Now where does the other money come from if the banking system does 
not create money? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Can you answer the question? 


Mr. Paton: No, Mr. Grégoire, I do not think I can possibly answer it. I do 
not know if I can answer the question to the satisfaction of Mr. Leboe. I have 
my own thinking with respect to that. I think the Governor of the Bank was 
referring to some— 


Mr. LEBOE: It seems to me it is so simple; money does not grow on bushes. 
If it does it would like to find the money bush. Therefore, if money does not 
grow on bushes it has to come into existence. Now the Bank of Canada says if 
they put out $500 million it does not stop there. The banking system increases 
that amount of money by X number of times according to the reserves that are 
set by statute and by what we call persuasion. Therefore, with the two 
together the money supply is increased by the banking system. Now how 
can you increase that money supply in the banking system without creating 
money? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Leboe, let me put it this way. I coul not possibly envisage 

the Governor of the Bank of Canada operating the Bank of Canada in such a 

way that suddenly he would have to inject $500 million multiplied by this 

wonderfully magic number that we talked about last week. Any fluctuations in 
the money supply in a well-operated system, as ours is, is on a graduated basis. 


Mr. LEBoE: Excuse me for interrupting, but we are back into results now 
and I am not interested in results. I am interested in the mechanics. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Leboe, since possibly 20 minutes have elapsed it 
might be useful to let Mr. Paton ponder the implications of your questions and 
return to this area refreshed. 


Mr. Paton: I think, perhaps, I might get somebody from our association 
who is more expert than I am in this subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: I repeat, as I said before, that the witness is entitled to call 
on others associated with him him to answer any question. Before passing to the 
next witness I would like to ask Mr. Paton a question myself. 


I understood that you have made a comment, sir, that it would be foolish 
for the bank to lend money which would remain on deposit. Do I understand 
that you made a comment on something of that nature? 


Mr. Paton: I said I would be foolish to lend money to a borrower who was 
foolish enough to leave it lying in my bank without getting any return. That 
was the import of my remark. 


The CHAIRMAN: If that is the case, sir, why do you insist on compensating 
balances? j 
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Mr. Paton: If I were to answer that question I would be admitting that 
We insist on compensating balances. This is one method of recovering costs. 
Compensating balances is a long standing method by which banks have 
recovered costs. 

We have had compensating balances for many, many years in our current 
accounts, The activity in the current account reflects the amount of the balance 
that is held in relation to the number of cheques issued on the account. 


Compensating balances in other cases are also used in relation to credit 
accounts, and the cost of operating loan accounts. Compensating balances have 
been, and are required in the form, perhaps, of heavier balances in the account. 
In other words, the compensating balances in the operating accounts have been 
increased to cover cost of other factors besides the operating accounts. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are not disagreeing with me when I suggest that the 
banks do require compensating balances in loan accounts? 


Mr. Paton: Not necessarily in loan accounts. Compensating balances cover 
the over-all cost of operating the account, which includes the loan sector. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have requests for these balances been increasing in the 
last year? 


Mr. PATon: Yes, I think, that would be a reasonable assumption. They have 
been increasing simply because the bank’s operating costs in every field have 
been increasing substantially. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you say this is general for all the chartered banks? 


Mr. Paton: I think it is a matter of degree, Mr. Gray. I would say in 
general that compensating action has been taken by banks in connection with 
the operation of their accounts that perhaps might take the form of an 
additional balance in the account, or perhaps might take the form of a special 
service charge, or some other commitment, for a line of credit or loan account. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just one final question before recognizing Mr. Monteith: 
Have these compensating balances or service charges been at the same amount, 
or level, for all the chartered banks with respect to the customers for whom 
they request them? 


Mr. PATON: No, sir; I would say that the practice of each individual bank is 
unique to its own operation. There may be a similarity, there may be uniformi- 
ty, but the manner in which they receive their charges is handled entirely 
individually by each bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you say, then, that the customer of one bank who is 
not satisfied with the balance or service charge requested of him would be able 
to go to another bank with, often, a more competitive arrangement, in the same 
community? 


Mr. Paton: There are no restrictions on any bank customer going from one 
bank to the other. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What would be the re- 
sult? 


Mr. PAToNn: You are implying judgment much beyond my capabilities, Mr. 
Cameron. I could not speak for the other banks. 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN: We will leave that question to simmer a bit, and we will 
pass on to Mr. Monteith. 


Mr. MonteITH: Mr. Chairman, I only have a very brief question. Later 
on I would like to get into some of the technical aspects of the report of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association which I have read. Mr. Paton made a statement 
earlier in response to a question from which I gathered that he did not see 
anything wrong with the granting of additional bank charters. 


Mr. Paton: I think Mr. Lavoie answered that question, but that would be 
my feeling, Mr. Monteith. 


Mr. MoNTEITH: There are no reservations there, as long as the bank is 
properly set up according to the Bank Act? 


Mr. Paton: As long as parliament provides the necessary authority, the 
banks have, at no time, been opposed to new banks coming into the picture on 
the basis of private ownership and efficient organization. 


Mr. MONTEITH: This is really an aside, Mr. Chairman, but I suppose this is 
the reason there was no representation before this Committee when the bank of 
western Canada was being considered. 


Mr. Paton: We did not make any representations. We felt that it was not 
incumbent on us to do so. It would not have been proper to come and oppose it. 


Mr. MonteitH: Mr. Chairman, I was hoping to follow another line of 
questioning, but I am not too sure whether or not some of this information may 
not have been given by the Governor of the Bank of Canada, or by Mr. 
Elderkin, in previous evidence. 


I think the last minute I have here of any meeting—incidentally, my 
apologies for being absent from the Committee for such a lengthy period, but it 
was beyond my control—is for October 18th and 19th. Have you any idea when 
more up-to-date minutes will be available? 


The CHAIRMAN: I can assure the Committee that Iam making every effort I 
can put forward to accelerate the printing of these minutes. This is a matter not 
too much within the control of the Chairman or the members of the Committee 
themselves. 

The delay in printing these minutes arises, in my opinion, out of the lack of 
adequate reporting services for the committees in general, and I think I would 
like to take this opportunity to state publicly that those in charge of the 
reporting services—I am not referring to the staff members who are doing their 
best, but to those who are responsible for making decisions about increasing the 
size of the services and the facilities have an obligation to the members of the 
committees and, therefore, to parliament—should have them reach the level 
necessary to match the work of the committees as soon as possible. I thank you 
for raising the point and permitting me to make this comment. 


Mr. MonrteEItu: If this line of questioning has been pursued before, I do not 
want to repeat it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I invite you to begin, and if it appears that it has been 
dealt with, I will stop you. 
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Mr. MonrTEITH: I will be very happy to have you stop me. Mr. Paton, when 
a bank starts in business, they have so much subscribed capital. What is the 
next step when they open their doors? Can they loan part of this capital 
immediately? 

Mr. Paton: It has been so long since a new Canadian bank has started, Mr. 
Monteith, and I have never participated in one, it is a question I have to think 
about. 

The bank has capital, and first of all it has to attract deposits. I would 
suppose that the interested parties in the bank, the directors and their associ- 
ates, their relatives, would probably be among the initial depositors of such a 
bank. Then the bank, having started, with whatever deposits and corporation 
business that it has—l know I am getting myself into a great problem area here 
as to which comes first. 

Mr. MonreItTH: It is a very elementary question, I presume, to you, but the 
bank we will presume has just opened its doors. It has some subscribed capital, 
a few million dollars or something like that. Then it has some depositors, the 
directors and friends they have influenced to open deposits. How does it get its 
currency? 


Mr. Paton: It draws its currency, its till money, as we refer to it, from the 
Bank of Canada. 


Mr. MontreItu: In return for what? 


Mr. Paton: They would have to—this is the initial issue of currency that 
they take in. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt here, I think the line of questioning is 
quite proper, but if I may say so with all respect, Mr. Paton, it is obvious that 
you are not old enough to reach back to the beginning. 

Mr. PATON: How am I going to get anybody? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, what I was going to suggest was that you may want to 
consult with your professional advisers. 


Mr. MONTEITH: I will be glad to leave it at this for the moment. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your questions are perfectly proper, but it may well be that 
we are asking Mr. Paton to deal with an area in which he is not in a position to 
be readily familiar with as he is with the day to day operations of existing 
banks. 


Mr. MonrTeITH: Being a layman, I would just like to know in this respect 
how a bank starts, where it gets its money, its currency, and how it deals 
subsequently with the Bank of Canada, and all this sort of thing. 


Mr. PATON: We have done a great deal of preparation for these hearings 
over the last five years, and this is one subject and one question that we have 
not considered at any time, but we will take notice of it and come back to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: We would like to suggest, Mr. Monteith, that Mr. Paton 
consult with the professional staff of the association and with Mr. Elderkin and 
he might come back at the next round and give you a detailed answer because I 
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want to stress, your questions, in my opinion, are firstly in order and proper at 
this time. 


Mr. MonteITH: Well, that is all I have for the moment. 


Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, I move also that special mention be made of the 
influence of that chartered bank opening up its doors, the influence of the 
individual who walks in and creates a deposit liability by borrowing money 
from the bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: We should give you the opportunity of dealing with that 
yourself, 


Mr. LEBOE: I would like to get it all together if he is going to get this much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, I would like to recognize Mr. Gilbert at this time. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, maybe we could direct our minds to the brief 
that was presented to the committee and I direct your attention to page 2 where 
you set forth the ten year review of the banks and the necessity of providing 
proper safeguards, and at the same time the requirement of adaptability and 
flexibility with regard to legislation. Now, have the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation any views with regard to shortening the period concerning the review 
of the Bank Act? 


Mr. Paton: No sir, I think that we consider ten years still as a reasonable 
time. For the benefit of the Commitee I think we all know that in the year 1900 
we were offered permanent charters and we declined them. The basis was that 
we felt the decennial review was beneficial both to the banks and to the 
economy of the country. I think probably the only reservation I have is that this 
decennial revision not be stretched out interminably to twelve years or thirteen 
years. 


Mr. GILBERT: Suppose the near banks had a greater growth than they have 
had in the past few years which has been extensive, and they are not under the 
Bank Act, would ten years be too long to review the situation? 


Mr. Paton: It could well be if we were inhibited by a similar Bank Act as 
we are operating under today. We feel that the Bank Act Bill No. C-222 is an 
improvement in this respect however. We are not quite so sanguine about it as 
perhaps the Governor was last week when he intimated that he could not see in 
the foreseeable future,—certainly not within the ten years, any continued 
progress of near banks sufficient to concern him. Any greater progress that 
near banks make in relation to ours is a concern of ours and perhaps in ten 
years—we might live to rue the suggestion that we do not shorten the period. 
However I think at the moment our feeling is that ten years is adequate. 


Mr, GinperT: Thank you, Mr. Paton, I wonder if I could direct your attention 
to page 3 with regard to the interest rate; do the banks categorize their 
different types of loans—business loans and consumer loans, mortgage loans? 
Are these the three categories? 


Mr. Paton: Well, we provide the Inspector General with quarterly clas- 
sification of loans which reaches I think into some 8 or 10 major subdivisions 
then we sub-categorize these. To provide the detailed information to the 
Inspector General. That is done on a monthly basis. 
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There are four major components: the first is government and other public 
services; the second, investment dealers and brokers; the third, personal loans; 
fourth, agricultural, industrial and commercial: agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial, carry eight subdivisions. The personal loans carry two subdivisions 
with six and sections; Altogether we make a pretty thorough breakdown of our 
loan portfolios for the government. 


Mr. GILBERT: What are the sections of the personal loans, Mr. Paton? 


Mr. Paton: We have a No. 1 Section: individuals for other than business 
Purposes; (a) on the security of Canada savings bonds at the agreed rate of 
issue; (b) on the security of marketable stocks and bonds. And our second 
category is individuals for other than business purposes; (a) for home improve- 
ment under the National Housing Act; (b) on the security of motor vehicles; 
(c) on the security of other household property; (d) repayable by installments 
not elsewhere classified; and (e) repayable otherwise, not elsewhere classified. 


Mr. GILBERT: Do you think it is possible to make this breakdown of the 
different types of loans available to the Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: These are published I believe. Mr. Elderkin could you 
inform us on this? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Published annually, yes, on September 30 each year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, could I ask you whether with the co-opera-= 
tion of the clerk you could make this information available to us? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, it is in The Canada Gazette. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Canada Gazette is not exactly a magazine of popular 


circulation. Could you see that a copy was made available for the use of the 
Committee hearings. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


Mr. GILBERT: I wonder if you could look at paragraph (c) on page 3, where 
you are talking about the discrimination against borrowers such as small 
business which, if they obtain funds at all, must turn to other lenders, and the 
key words are “other lenders”, and a few lines down you talk about sheltering 


high cost lenders from effective competition. To whom do you refer as “other 
lenders’’? 


Mr. PATON: Mr. Gilbert, these are quotations from the Porter Commission 
you refer to. These are the Commission’s comments, so when you say— 


Mr. GILBERT: You have adopted them. 


Mr. PaToN: Yes, but I just wanted to say that these are not the comments 
particularly of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. We do not disagree with 
them, but they come from the commission. As to the other lenders, basically I 
would say that these lenders to whom people are forced to go through their 
inability to get loans from the banks as a result of the ceiling, are in the main 


the instalment finance companies. I think perhaps that is the proper answer to 
your question. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Would credit unions be involved in these other 
lending institutions? 
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Mr. Paton: Yes, though I am not so sure to what extent their loans are 
addressed to small businesses, Mr. More. I do not think they do this type of 
lending very much and again I am going on not to define information. I think 
basically we are looking at instalment finance companies who are quite active 
and who have increased their activities in this area recently. 


Mr. GILBERT: Do the Canadian Bankers’ Association members agree as to 
the rates of interest that are to be charged in the different categories that you 
enumerated? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. 

Mr. GILBERT: Do they discuss them? 

Mr. PATON: Yes sir, they discuss them, very informally. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Go ahead Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gingert: Mr. Chairman, with regard to clause 138 of the new bill, 
which refers to prohibited agreement, it says: 
138. (1) Except as provided in subsection (2) every bank that makes 
an agreement with another bank with respect to 
(a) the rate of interest on a deposit, or 
(b) the rate of interest or the charges on a loan, and every director, 
officer or employee of the bank who knowingly makes such an 
agreement on behalf of the bank, is Hable to a penalty of five 
thousand dollars. 


Against whom is that provision directed? 


Mr. Paton: Against whom is it directed? It can only be directed against one 
group of institutions; the people who are chartered under the— 


Mr. GILBERT: What you are saying is that it is not directed against the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. Paton: I am sorry. I was not differentiating betwen the two. The 
bankers’ association as such has no participation whatsoever in the question of 
interest on loans. I would like to make that clear. I thought you were referring 
to the Canadian banks discussing rates. The association is not involved in any 
way, shape or form. 


Mr. GitBert: I wonder if I could turn to page 7 of your brief. It is with 
respect to mortgage lending. Now that the banks will have the right to lend 
directly they have two categories. They have the N.H.A. and direct lending 
themselves on mortgages. I understand that the N.H.A. rate is 63 per cent. 


Mr. Elderkin, in his evidence, said that if we were to adopt the new 
formula set forth in the bill the bank interest at the moment would be 7 per 
cent and in the spring it would be 7} per cent. Now, how is this going to affect 
the bank rates with regard to mortgages on the understanding that conventional 
mortgages at the moment are 73 and 8 per cent? How is it going to affect the 
N.H.A. loans at the banks now participate in? 


Mr. Paton: Well, I think possibly as a result of the completely anomalous 
situation which exists at the present time we are looking at a 6 per cent rate 
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which is both the low and the high. The 7 and the 74 per cent rate that Mr. 
Elderkin referred to is the proposed ceiling rate. It would not be the minimum 
but the maximum. It is quite conceivable that a 62? per cent mortgage rate or 
7 per cent mortgage rate would be quite attractive to the banks. I think the 
important thing to stress is that this is the raising of the ceiling rather than the 
raising of the prime rate to that area. 


There are no restrictions in our participation in N.H.A. mortgages. In the 
act there will be a restriction on our going into conventional residential 
mortgages related to amounts but there would be no restriction to the banks 
going into N.H.A. 


Mr. GILBERT: I notice that on page 7 you say: “In such circumstances it 
would not be helpful to anyone to build up unwarranted expectations as to the 
volume of new mortgage funds that can be provided in the relatively near 
term.” What is meant by that? 


Mr. Paton: This comment is made in the light of current monetary 
conditions. The bankers as a group are well learned up at the present time and it 
could hardly be anticipated that they would divert a large pool of funds to this 
new area of lending to the detriment of our existing borrowers whose demands 
are presently very substantial. 


Mr. GinBEeRT: So the public cannot have high hopes of active participation 
at the moment in the mortgage lending field by the banks. 


Mr. PAToNn: That perhaps is just half their story. If the ceiling is completely 
removed, as we would like to see it, this would facilitate and encourage our 
ability to participate in competition for deposits. The more deposits we can take 
in the better we will be able to participate in this new form of lending. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I have just one final question and it is with 
regard to page 11 of the brief. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Gilbert, may I just go back to one point there to clear it 
up? Our residential mortgage lending will be free of the ceiling, even the new 
ceiling, if it is on a conventional basis. I regret I did not clarify that. 


Mr. GILBERT: This is what disturbs me, Mr. Paton, conventional mortgages 
at the moment are 73 and 8 per cent and you will now be provided with the 
opportunity of participating in the conventional and the N.H.A. The N.H.A. are 
fixed at 62 and the conventional are going to be 74 to 8 per cent. The possible 
decline in the amount of participation in the N.H.A. loans worries me. 

Mr. PATON: Vis-a-vis the conventional? 

Mr. GILBERT: Correct. 


Mr. PATON: Well, the conventional will still be better mortgages. You will 
still have the government of Canada’s guarantee. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: You mean the N.H.A. 
Mr. PAToN: Did I say conventional? I am sorry. 


Mr. GILBERT: On page 11 you are referring to the limitations on bank 
participation in other corporate ventures. At the bottom of page 11, in the last 
sentence, you say: ‘For example, some of the newer ventures in which banks 
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have been taking an active or leading part providing services in the areas of 
mortgage and real estate finance and in developmental financing of various 
types, many of which were not available before.” What ventures are you 
referring to with regard to the bank taking an active or leading participation? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Gilbert, two names particularly have been mentioned at 
these hearings. There are others but these two would possibly serve. One was 
Roy-Nat and the other was Kinross. Now, both these corporations have filled a 
void or a partial void in certain areas of financing and I think it is indisputable 
that they have benefited the economy in the relatively short time that they have 
been in existence. 


Mr. GiuBert: Is it the feeling of the Canadian Bankers’ Association that 
they should be given special treatment or preference because of this role that 
they have played? 


Mr. Paton: They should not be given special preference but the participa- 
tion of the banks in them, we feel, should not be interfered with, as is proposed 
in this bill. 


Mr. GILBERT: Well, if other banks participated in this same activity should 
they be given special preference; that is, other banks which have not participat- 
ed in the past? 


Mr. Paton: Certain banks, a number of them, have shown initiative in this 
respect. Two names have been mentioned but there are several others. I think 
it is unfair, perhaps, and the association thinks that it is unfair, that these banks 
should be penalized for the aggressiveness or progressiveness they have shown. 
I also think we would prefer to see such ventures still remain open for 
participation by banks generally. Between now and ten years from now we 
have no knowledge of what opportunities might come up that would be 
extremely beneficial to the country. It is felt that if there has to be legislation 
along these lines, at the very least it should not be made retroactive. We still 
feel it would be good for the economy, and it can be controlled properly, to 
permit banks to have freedom to invest and participate in such ventures. 


Mr. GILBERT: Thank you, Mr. Paton. I have one more short question. 

What provision in the Bank Act sets forth the right of the banks to impose 
service charges? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it is Section 93 (3). 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Gilbert, it is on page 77, Section 93 (3). 


Mr. GILBERT: That talks about an express agreement between the customer 
and the bank. When is that express agreement entered into? 


Mr. Paton: Basically, I think in connection with individual accounts, this is 
entered into by agreement when the signature card, authorizing the opening of 
an account, is signed. There is a service charge clause. 


I am going back a few years, since I have been in branch work, but I imagine 
it is still the same. The customer agrees to pay the charge assessed by the bank. 


Mr. GILBERT: Under the new legislation, there is going to be a disclosure of 
interest rates chargeable. Is that not right? 
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Mr. Paton: Yes, I think there is some discussion going on with the 
provincial authorities in connection with the disclosure of interest rates at the 
moment. 


Mr. Gitpert: Mr. Paton, is it feasible to have included in that disclosure, 
the percentage of the service charge rate with regard to the loan? 


Mr. Paton: Are you referring to the consumer finance loans? 


Mr. GILBERT: Yes. In other words, suppose the consumer finance loan, we 
agree, is at 8 per cent for a loan, but then there is the imposition of the service 
charge; can you translate that service charge in terms of interest rates? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Gilbert, I think I can assure you right at this point that the 
representatives of the banks have never opposed disclosure of interest rates. We 
are quite prepared to do so at any time, provided a suitable formula can be 
obtained. The mathematicians tell me that there are five different ways of 
arriving at a particular effective rate of interest. This has been the subject of 
discussion by provincial consumer credit associations, there is a problem with 
respect to getting a uniform approach to the problem, but once that is solved, 
we would be quite in favour of disclosure, provided all other lenders would do 
So. 


Mr. GILBERT: Well, maybe you would be taking the initiative in this. 


Mr. Paton: We certainly have nothing to be ashamed of in the rates that 
we charge, my concern would be that perhaps we would be looked upon as the 
bad boys if we were the only ones having to produce the interest rate. This is 
why we would like to see it made applicable to all. If it can be made workable 
for the banks, surely this can apply to—if not all lenders—certainly other 
groups of lenders. 


Mr. GILBERT: I agree with you. 


The CHAIRMAN: On that positive note, I would suggest that we recess. In 
any event, Mr. Gilbert, I think you had the initial 20 minute period. We will 
now recess to 3.45 p.m., and at that time you will start with Mr. Laflamme. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TuESDAY, November 8, 1966. 
@ 3.57 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now call the meeting to order. Before recognizing Mr. 
Laflamme, I understand that Mr. Elderkin has certain information which we 
requested. If you would describe what it is, Mr. Elderkin, we will then 
distribute the information. 


Mr. C. F. ELDERKIN (Inspector General of Banks): As requested, I would 
like to table exhibit number 15: Trust companies in Canada having directors 
who are also directors of chartered banks at March 1, 1966; exhibit number 16: 
Insurance companies in Canada having directors who are also directors of 
chartered banks at March 1, 1966; exhibit number 17: Loan companies in 
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Canada having directors who are also directors of chartered banks at March 1, 
1966 Copies are available for all members of the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Miss Ballantine, would you please have these distributed to 
members who are present, and also distributed to those not able to be present at 
this time? ; 

Mr. Laflamme, you may proceed. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Paton, I would like to ask you this question: In 
removing the 6 per cent interest rate, how could it be possible to make more 
credit available to the public if the Bank of, Canada does not provide more 
funds to chartered banks? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Laflamme, removal of the 6 per cent ceiling, in so far as the 
chartered banks are concerned, would not have any effect, per se, on the total 
money supply. It would greatly facilitate the banks’ ability to compete for 
deposits in the pool of funds available, thereby enabling them to accommodate 
the loan demands which are made on them by their business customers across 
the country. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But is not the possibility of having the chartered banks 
compete more with the other financial institutions a process of making much 
more money available to the public? 


Mr. Paton: No; that is a problem that is peculiar solely to the governor of 
the Bank of Canada. It is his decision whether or not more money is going to be 
made available, or less money made available, to the public, depending on his 
interpretation and his understanding of the needs of the country. 


The removal of the 6 per cent ceiling would remove what the chartered 
banks consider a blight, or an inhibition, on their ability to perform a function 
for which they are primarily organized, namely to provide credit facilities for 
Canadian industry, Canadian commerce and the Canadian public. 


Mr. LarLAMME: Mr. Paton, in your brief, why do you oppose declaring 
your annual losses? 


Mr. Paton: Our reasons for this have been enumerated on very regular 
occasions and frequently. We rest our case substantially on the opinions which 
have been expressed in prior revisions both by the Minister of Finance and the 
Inspector General—if I may have the liberty of mentioning him when he is 
sitting beside me—they have been subject to quotations, from previous revi- 
sions, in which they supported and substantiated the feeling that the disclosure 
of the operating losses year to year, plus the full disclosure of existing 
appropriations for losses, would be inimical to the best interests of the Canadian 
public. 

Perhaps there are two main reasons. Banks are probably peculiar, more 
than any other industry in Canada, in that they are dependent on public 
confidence for the development of their operations, in their day-to-day transac- 
tions through their 5,700-odd branches across the country, plus off-shore 
branches. 

The second reason, perhaps, is that the knowledge that the banks do have 
these reserves available for losses which may eventuate, due to changes in 
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conditions, or due to decline in the economic conditions in the country is 
important to their credit judgment. The problem of having these disclosed, 
might well inhibit us in taking credit risks which we consider normal risks 
under current day operations. If we were to assume that every appropriation, 
every loss that we incurred, would have to be tabled and be placed on the 
record—particularly in the event of an economic decline, when it could be that 
these losses could be quite substantial this could have a detrimental effect on 
our ability or our desire to take risks. Bank lending is a risk, if not a risky 
business. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes; but with your experience, and talking about the 
confidence of the public in the bank business, do you think that the banks, in 
having such large losses every year, would lose the confidence of the people if 
they knew about these losses? 


Mr. Paton: No sir; I do not think the extent of the size of the losses that 
the chartered banks have suffered over the years would by themselves disturb 
this confidence. I think we must remember that we have been through some 20- 
odd years of reasonably good times, and there could be occasions when the 
situation might occur, where there could be substantial losses. The purpose of 
these reserves is to provide for the time when an extreme situation might well 
arise. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Could we have some information on the percentage of 
average losses suffered by banks in the last 5 years? 

Mr. Paton: I think the Inspector General tabled that information. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Do we have that information from Mr. Elderkin, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Was that part of one of the early exhibits that we have 
before us? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: No; in my evidence I related the percentage loss in the last 
year, which was .291 per cent. 

The CuHatrMan: Of what? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Of the related loans. If you want the dollar volume, I am 
sorry but I do not have it here. But that is the percentage loss. If I can 
remember correctly, the percentage loss over a period of 25 years was .151 per 
cent; but that took in some very heavy recoveries after the depression in the 
30’s. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What percentage did you say? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The percentage was .151. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: In reading your brief, I realized that you made a reference 
to the fact that the proposed legislation does not take coin into account when 
calculating your reserves. What is the percentage of coin that a bank would 
hold? 


Mr. Paton: I might be corrected by some of my colleagues, but I think the 
amount of coin held by all the banks is roughly $40 million. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: In total? 
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Mr. PATON: Yes. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Within all the banks? 
Mr. PATON: Yes; in the 8 chartered banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laflamme, would you yield to Mr. Cameron for a few 
moments? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How long do the banks 
hold the coinage. I was under the impression that they shipped it back very- 
quickly. 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps I should say that it is probably the most expensive 
money we have in our tills. There are some branches which have a surplus and 
there are other branches which have a deficit, depending on the nature of their 
business. Therefore, there have to be trans-shipments from one area to another; 
and this is done—I think I am correct in saying this—largely between banks. 
The Bank of Canada does supply silver when required, but the Bank of Canada 
is only in a limited number of areas, and all through the rest of the country 
there are transfers, in many cases between branches of the same bank and 
between branches of different banks. Transportation is expensive. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: May I ask one other question, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Paton, I 
would like to know if you have any thoughts on the possibility of reducing the 
interest rate on guaranteed loans through having more power to compete with 
other financial institutions? I am speaking of guaranteed loans. 


Mr. Paton: Loans guaranteed by the government of Canada? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Guaranteed by the banks—by the borrower. 
Mr. Paton: Do you mean secured loans, sir? 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: In a normal credit climate—and I think it is reasonable to say 
we are in an abnormal one now— it is common to have various rates on loans 
to an individual against which he hypothecates securities to obtain a preferen- 
tial rate. At the present time this is not so, because we have one rate, with one 
or two exceptions, regarding government guaranteed loans. The rate to the 
public is 6 per cent, irrespective of the risk of the loan. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes; but when we look at the losses suffered over the last 
25 years, you did not suffer many losses, or lose much money. 


Mr. Paton: I think there might be confusion here, Mr. Laflamme. The rate 
that Mr. Elderkin gave us was an average of 25 years’ losses. In recent years this 
has been somewhat higher than the average. When you translate these percent- 
ages into dollar amounts in relation to the total risk assets that we have it adds 
up to a fair amount from the dollar angle. Considering the narrow margin of 
profit within which the banks operate in relation to the very, very substantial 
assets they have, a very modest loss, percentage-wise, could have a very serious 
effect on any one year’s income. We make this point in our brief, actually. We 
say: “Because of the overwhelming size of their liabilities and assets in relation 
to the income of any one year a very small percentage loss on assets—less than 
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1 per cent—would completely wipe out the year’s income of any Canadian bank, 
producing an over-all net deficit”. 


This is the problem area with the banks. 
Mr. LAaFLAMME: Thank you, Mr. Paton. 


Mr. Appison: Mr. Paton, I would like to ask if the banking association is in 
favour of the near banks becoming banks under the Bank Act, in other words, 
taking exactly the same form as the chartered banks? 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps, I could ask Mr. Coleman to answer that question, Mr. 
Addison. I will divide up the honours here, if I have your permission, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. AppIsoNn: Between Toronto and Montreal? 


Mr. Paton: I am not deliberately ducking, there will be no question of 
judging the quality of the answers. 


Mr. J. H. CoLEMAN (Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association and 
Chief General Manager, The Royal Bank of Canada): Mr. Addison, as I under- 
stand your question, you are asking if the banks would have any objection to 
near banks being chartered? 


Mr. AppiIson: That is correct. 
Mr. CoLEMAN: The answer is no. 


Mr. AppISON: In the event that the near banks do not become banks in the 
sense of the chartered banks, will they have the opportunity of using the 
facilities of the clearing operations? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Yes. Traditionally they have always had that, and there has 
never been one refused, to my knowledge. 


Mr. Appison: Are there dues paid by the chartered banks to the banking 
association each year? 


Mr. CoLemaN: Well, the expenses of the association are divided among the 
banks on a formula basis. 


Mr. Apprson: Would this cover, for example, the rewards for robbery and 
this sort of thing? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Yes, any rewards paid by the bankers’ association; but in 
some instances individual banks make rewards—or awards, I should say. 


Mr. Apprson: In so far as the depositors are concerned, is there a differential 
between what the chartered bank normally pays on deposits and what they lend 
at. In other words, is there a bracket in there that is similar in all banking 
operations, which covers overhead, profits and so on? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: No; I do not think there is; I do not think there is a constant 
margin. As was mentioned this morning, savings accounts attract a rate of 3 per 
cent. The banks do pay, and are paying, as high as 6 per cent for deposits of size, 
to get the money to be competitive. But the average margin has to exist for the 
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bank to make a profit; so what they lose on the potatoes they make up on the 
peanuts, or something like that. 


Mr. Appison: We all recognize that the competition is not so much the 
question of the rate on the borrowed money; it is a question of getting the 
money. But, in so far as the banking institution is concerned their competition 
is for funds. The reason I asked the question about near banks is that the 
chartered banks have been at a disadvantage. Once the interest rate is allowed 
to float free, does this mean that the chartered banks will compete in the same 
manner as the near banks do at the present time? 


Mr. CoLteman: It is just for this reason that we would like to see the ceiling 
lifted—to enable us to compete on the same rules as those of the people who are 
competing with us. 

Mr. AppIson: Perhaps this is an anomaly—and we have a committee investi- 
gating this at the present time—but the near banks are offering premiums and 
prizes and so on and so forth to attract deposits. Does the banking association 
agree with this practice? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: We have not done it so far, therefore I would say that as of 
now we do not agree with it. We cannot afford it. 

Mr. Appison: But this does not mean that you might not be in the coffee 
percolator business? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: This is quite possible. 


Mr. Appison: Does the banking association have any objection to the 
individual banks disclosing their share interests in other companies, which are 
asked to be disposed of by 1972? 

Mr. CotemMaNn: Mr. Addison, I would say that this is a matter for the 
individual bank and not for the association. 


Mr. Appison: Does the banking association have any objection to the ruling 
out of people who work for a government agency, or who are directors of Crown 
corporations, being directors of Canadian banks? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I cannot think of one, and I cannot think of any objection, 
except that it seems to me that in the new, proposed legislation, in the case ofa 
bank that is endeavouring to get a charter, there isa prohibition to that effect. 


Mr. Appison: Well, in that particular bank; but in this bill it may be 
included as an amendment. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Quite frankly, Mr. Addison, it is not something I had thought 
about. I cannot, offhand, think of a civil servant or an officer of a Crown 
company holding a directorship in a bank. 


Mr. AppIson: There is one now. 
Mr. CoLEMAN: There is one? 
Mr. Appison: Dr. Keenleyside, I believe, in British Columbia. 


Mr. Paton: He is a director of our bank, The Toronto-Dominion Bank. He is 
not a director of a federal Crown corporation. 


Mr. Appison: No; I am speaking of a government agency, though. 
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Mr. Paton, you mentioned there was close co-operation with regard to 
chartered banks. The spirit of the bill, as outlined by the minister, is to increase 
competition, with which I am in full agreement. I am also in full agreement that 
the ceiling should be lifted. But they go hand in glove, and I think we, in this 
committee, must be assured that there will be free and equal competition. 


Is it the policy of the chartered banks to discourage the hiring of personnel 
from each other? 


Mr. Paton: No, Mr. Addison; there is no inter-agreement; there is no 
implied agreement. It is a fact there has not been much interchange of employees 
of our banks, certainly at the senior level. I suppose you could say that it is very, 
very seldom that such a thing happens. At the clerical level, from time to time 
there is a movement, perhaps, mainly in the female help, where there is a 
location problem—where the branch of another bank might be closer to the 
employee’s home. There is an area there where there has been some interchang- 
ing in recent years—some movement. I could put it this way, that no bank sets 
out deliberately to attract staff members of another bank by offering them 
higher remuneration or better working conditions or a better looking manager or 
any such thing as that. But conversely there is no agreement against it. 


Mr. App1son: The spirit of this bill is free competition, and the purpose of 
the Minister, obviously, is to bring this about, with a very minor penalty if it 
does not come about. Recently in the House the Minister of Energy and Re- 
sources read a Jetter of undertaking between the Trans Canada Pipe Lines and 
the Government where the penalty was $1 million for each and every offence. 
Here we are speaking of $5,000. I just have a feeling that perhaps close 
co-operation may not bring about the true spirit of competition. I am not 
thinking so much about lending as I am thinking, perhaps, so far as the depositor 
is concerned, where your service charges may be the same. There may be a 43 
per cent interest factor on savings accounts all across Canada. If the spirit of this 
bill is going to be successful then there must be clear competition between the 
banks and no written or unwritten agreements. 


Mr. Paton: This, Mr. Addison, would create no problem so far as the banks 
are concerned. I do not think there is any doubt in my mind when I say there 
would be completely wide-open competition among the banks. There is at the 
present time. 

This is not to say there would not be a similarity or identity in rates. It 
stands to reason, provided we have efficient operations and our costs are rela- 
tively the same, that we must, as an industry-wide operation, eventually end up 
with uniform rates. For example, if one bank was offering more for savings 
than another bank then very quickly this bank would be inundated with savings 
accounts, and vice versa. Of course, under the new act agreements would be 
barred, or any possibility of an agreement would be barred, under this section; 
but it is inevitable that lending rates and general rates on deposits will be 
certainly very close to identical except for this one thing, that if the banks are 
free to attract deposits they will have freedom to develop new sources, new 
forms of savings and be able to offer—I hope we always stop short of giving 
away percolators, etc.—real benefits in the form of interest rates in one shape or 
form, because there will be this keen competition to provide these. 
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Mr. Appison: I would just like to ask one other question, Mr. Chairman, of 
Mr. Paton. 


Does the banking association have any type of voluntary inspection with 
regard to any particular bank, for example, becoming more deeply involved, say, 
in consumer lending than in carrying on a general banking business? I under- 
stand someone was talking about one bank where 32 per cent of their assets were 
tied up in consumer loans. Is there any policy, as far as the banking association is 
concerned, in this regard? 


Mr. Patron: This would be completely outside the field of the association. 
Early this morning I gave a résumé of the functions of the association. This 
would be a question solely for the Inspector General. No individual bank, or 
group of banks, could be a governing factor. This is a management question. The 
management of any one bank would have to decide how it would deploy its 
assets, and would be subject to the inspection of the Inspector General whose 
responsibility it would be to take what action he thought necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN: I propose to recognize Dr. McLean, Mr. Fulton and Mr. 
Grégoire, in that order. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Paton, I have a few general questions. It has 
been stressed that you need the ceiling lifted to compete. I suppose I am rather 
conservative that way but do you compete with such people as Atlantic Ac- 
ceptance and Laurentide? Do you wish to compete with those people? 


Mr. Paton: Dr. McLean, they do not come within the ambit of near-banks. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I was just asking a question about the kind of 
competition. It is just the near-banks with which you wish to compete? 


Mr. Paton: That is correct. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): If I was a banker I would not wish to compete 
with some of the near-banks, but I see no reason why the ceiling should not be 
taken off. Money is international and you must control it. I think that the United 
States at the present time is not doing very well in handling the situation. They 
are trying to get dollars back from Europe and they never succeed in raising the 
dollar rate in Europe. I think it is up around 8 per cent now. It seems to me that 
the competition now is the competition for money and not for loans. A while ago, 
I remember when it was competition for loans, but now it seems to be competi- 
tion for money. As long as the Bank of Canada and the reserve banks in the 
_ United States are going to make the money scarce—and I believe the banks in 
Europe are going to make the money scarce—we are going to have this con- 
dition, are we not? It is a competition for money, and we are going to have that 
condition as long as the banks in the United States and the Bank of Canada 
are putting the screws on. The commercial banks cannot do anything about it, 
can they? 


Mr. Paton: No; I would say this, that I would like to get back to that 
Utopian time when there was competition for loans. That would enable us to 
perform our function better and I would presuppose we were getting deposits 
in to enable us to make these loans. I agree with you that the current situation 
which we are discussing is international. 
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Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Keeping the lid on in Canada is not going to help 
the situation as long as money flows out of Canada, flows into Canada, flows from 
the United States to Europe and flows from Europe to the United States. The 
ceiling in Canada is not going to have much to do with it, is it? You have to pay 
what everybody else is paying. 

Mr. Paton: Perhaps are you confusing the Euro-dollar question and the 
domestic question? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It enters into the picture. 


Mr. PAToNn: Yes; but our concern on the 6 per cent is confined basically to 
our situation in respect of the financing of Canada’s economy. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Well the 6 per cent ceiling in the banks, I would 
think, would tend to hold down borrowing in Canada to a certain extent. I can 
remember when we borrowed in New York because the rate was lower there 
than in Canada. If you are doing an international business you borrow where 
you can borrow the cheapest. It seems to me that by keeping the ceiling on here 
we are not helping the situation at all. 

I would like to ask about your debenture financing. It seems that the banks 
in the United States have gone into that. Why should you go into debenture 
financing and not capital expansion? 

Mr. Paton: Actually, it is a question of cost, Dr. McLean. The debenture 
financing. on the basis proposed in the act, provides 1s with the legal power to 
issue debentures on a limited, prescribed basis subordinated to our deposit 
liabilities, and thereby they would be free of cash reserves. The interest would 
be in pre-tax expense of the banks’ operations, and to go the capital route could 
be more expensive. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): If you borrowed at 6 per cent and you were in the 
50 per cent tax bracket I suppose you could charge so much to the government. 


Mr. Paton: Debentures at 6 per cent? 
Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): Yes. 
Mr. Paton: The interest on such debentures would be a pre-tax cost. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): If you had capital expansion you would have to 
pay the full rate on it. 


Mr. PATon: The dividend on our equity shares would be after tax. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): There has not been much said about the banks’ 
shareholders. Could you tell us the shareholdings held in the 8 chartered banks 
in Canada. 


Mr. Paton: There are 118,000 shareholders of which some 90 per cent are 
registered as having addresses in Canada. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): There are 118,000 shareholders? 


Mr. Paton: I have the figures somewhere, if you will just give me a 
moment. Dr. McLean, the total shareholders in October, 1965, the fiscal year end, 
was 118,413. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): What percentage would be Canadian? 
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Mr. Paton: The Canadian-owned was 104,000 or 88.16 per cent. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): What percentage would be held by any one 
company or individual? 

Mr. Paton: That information is not generally available, but each bank 
provides the Minister, through the Inspector General annually, with a list of the 
shareholders of each bank in excess of 500 shares. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): What I was trying to get at is that the banks are 
principally owned in Canada and they are principally run by the management.’ 
Back in my day—the day of Sir Herbert Holt and those people—they seemed to 
run the bank, but it seems to me that today they are run by management for the 
shareholders. 

Mr. Paton: Dr. McLean, we do not even have as many men of a certain 
ethnic origin in the management group as we used to have. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, with lending, the risk and the rate really 
are tied up together. Is that correct? 

Mr. Paton: In the lending? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes. 

Mr. Paton: Yes, sir. Under normal conditions this is the way it should be. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But you cannot relate the risks to the rate when 
you have a ceiling of 6 per cent. 


Mr. Paton: Exactly. 


Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): The Bank of Canada do a great deal of banking 
abroad. Are the inner reserves related in any way to the banking business they 
do abroad to cover any risks that you take in your business outside of Canada. 


Mr. Paton: These would constitute part of the risk assets. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I remember one time a great many years ago 
when the Bank of Montreal lost a great deal of money in Mexico. So, it really is 
essential that you have something to come and go on when you are doing 
business abroad, and you do not know when something is going to happen ina 
foreign country, say, like the Dominican Republic. 


Mr. Paton: I have just been corrected. In that statement I made in connec- 
tion with our reserves the eligible assets are Canadian assets. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You cannot use them for any losses abroad? 
Mr. Paton: Mr. Elderkin, can you confirm that. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: I am sorry, I did not hear the first part. 


Mr. Paton: The eligible assets for our reserves are confined to Canadian 
assets? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. The eligible assets so far as loans are concerned, may be 
here and abroad, but a great many loans are not eligible loans. I might say that 
the whole thing is spelled out in Exhibit No. 14, which was tabled. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): About the inner reserves? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is correct. I have the assets on which they are based. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They cannot be used for losses abroad outside 
Canada? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. If you will look at Exhibit No. 14, Mr. McLean, you will 
see it there. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Banks are more or less protected in that, as I 
think they should be. 


Mr. Paton: My original answer then was more right than my correction. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It was brought out about the companies holding 
so much in their current accounts. It is quite true that companies often have 
$100,000 outstanding, but there are cheques outstanding against that; and while 
they have a compensating balance there are really cheques out against that 
compensating balance. So it is not doing any harm to the company, say, to keep 
$100,000 on deposit because there are cheques outstanding against it all the time. 
I know that a couple of the big companies in Canada here make up their balance 
sheet and show $800,000 or $900,000 in cash on one side and, on the other side, 
they show outstanding cheques—so, if they were to put one against the other 
they would be entirely wiped out. But that $800,000 or $900,000 would be in the 
bank at the same time, so this compensating balance, really, in a great many 
cases, does not mean anything to the company that has the compensating balance 
there. 


I think that is all that I wanted to ask at the present time. 


The ViczE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. McLean. Now we will call upon Mr. 
Fulton. 


Mr. FULTON: My questions probably will take about half an hour so I will 
not mind if you interrupt me at any stage. I would like to come back on the 
second round. 


Mr. Chairman, first I would like to ask Mr. Paton a question that I had 
intended to ask Mr. Rasminsky but I did not have time before he left. I would 
like to check it again with Mr. Rasminsky when he comes back. My understand- 
ing is that the Bank of Canada’s management of monetary policy is done largely 
by the control of the reserves of the deposits of the chartered banks with the 
Bank of Canada; that is to say, under this new legislation, if they want to restrict 
credit they will call up secondary reserves, thus restricting the lending capacity 
of the chartered banks. That is my rough understanding of the situation. I 
wonder, in addition to the mechanics of control, whether the informal discus- 
sions, which you referred to this morning, that the chartered banks or your 
association has with the Bank of Canada, embrace discussions of a type of 
lending activity that the Bank of Canada thinks the chartered banks should 
continue in or withdraw from time to time, the object, perhaps, being to suggest 
to the banks that they restrict loans to the type that they feel or it is felt 
will expand production, and from time to time that you withdraw from the 
consumer lending field, or other suggestions the Bank of Canada might think 
were appropriate to make with respect to overall monetary policy and credit 
supply. Does the Bank of Canada have that kind of discussion with you as to 
lending and credit policy, or is its influence on the chartered banks confined 
simply to its regulation of the reserves? 
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Mr. Paton: The major influence the Bank of Canada has on the chartered 
banks, Mr. Fulton, is undoubtedly through its operation of their cash reserves 
but, as we mentioned this morning—and you referred to it—we have very 
frequent and regular informal discussions with the governor. These discussions 
range quite far and wide across the whole ambit of the general economy. An 
indication perhaps is a most recent subject that was of prime importance as the 
result of the United States guidelines, if it were felt that there might be pressure 
on the Canadian banking system to finance subsidiaries of United States or other 
foreign companies for requirements that formerly or otherwise might have been 
supplied by the parent company. This discussion veered around the fact that it 
must be very essential that, by virtue of the banks’ endeavouring to satisfy these 
new requirements that might come from the guide lines this would not be done 
at the expense of the Canadian-owned and controlled corporation, possibly of a 
smaller size, who had a complete inability of going elsewhere to obtain its 
financing. This is the area of discussion which takes place with the governor of 
the bank. 

If it is felt, perhaps, that there is a somewhat untoward expansion of the 
general total in consumer credit in relation to the general economy, there might 
be a discussion along the lines that it might be well to slow down our participa- 
tion in this type of financing. 


This is the area that we discuss. Close attention is paid by the chartered 
banks, to the Bank of Canada’s feelings in this respect and, within the confines of 
their own management choices and dictates, they endeavour to co-operate as 
much as they can. 


Mr. Futton: It would be correct to say, then, that the Bank of Canada—and 
I am not saying this as a criticism; I am only asking if I am correct in stating it 
as a fact—in addition to its technical or mechanical control of the credit system 
through the reserve operation does, by discussion, at least expect that it will 
influence general banking policy in terms of the direction in which lending 
activity should follow? 


Mr. Paton: I would agree with that, except that I would not want to leave 
the impression with the Committee that they have such an impact that it would 
change the line along which individual banks would want to go. We still want to 
operate our own banks. 

I would also say that there is a remarkable uniformity between the trend in 
which we would like to go and the governor of the bank, and this does not 
necessarily initiate with the governor—I mean the suggestion does not come from 
- him originally. We have found that we have a very common meeting ground in 
the discussions we have had with the governor. So there is an impact, yes, but 
not such an impact that there is an implication that here is a laid-down instruc- 
tion we must follow. 


Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a supplementary question? Mr. 
Paton, you say this was left up to the banks entirely. Regarding the distribution 
of the available money you have to lend, to the consumer and other catego- 
ries—you are in charge of the Bankers’ Association—would you say that this is 
similar in each bank? In other words, is the amount of money going into con- 
sumer credit items, for example, proportionately the same in each bank? 
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Mr. Paton: No, Mr. Addison. There is actually a wide variance in the 
percentages of investment by each bank in certain areas. You might find that one 
bank is substantially higher in the textile industry. You might find that another 
bank is higher in the construction industry. There is no uniform percentage. 

I think each bank is well aware of where they are relatively heavy in any 
one industry—and when I say “heavy”, I mean taking their total assets in rela- 
tion to the total banking assets. If a bank had 10 per cent of the total banking 
assets and had 20 per cent in one industry, then they would know that their 
investment there would be greater than the average. 


Mr. Appison: Is there not a danger that the banking institutions will go to 
the areas of the higher profit, which is the consumer field, thereby restricting 
money available for small businesses, for example, at relatively lower rates? 


Mr. Paton: There is a possibility but I do not think that there is any danger. 
The banks’ performance over the years—and when I say “‘banks” I mean all of 
the banks—I think has definitely indicated this. The very fact that we have the 
banking system we have, where we have gone into areas where it undoubtedly 
was expensive to go and it took quite some years before we got on to a paying 
basis, is indicative of this. Our desire is to serve the whole country and the whole 
economy, and we consider this consumer finance. area an area in which we are 
justifiably in. But I do not think that there is any danger—speaking of the banks 
as a group—of this affecting the banks’ judgment, merely through the fact that 
this is, perhaps, a higher revenue producing area in which to lend. 


Mr. Fuutton: It would not be an unexpected line of discussion on the part of 
the banks for you to hear suggestions coming from the Bank of Canada that, for 
instance, under present circumstances and for a limited time, the banks might 
consider restricting their loans for consumer purposes and concentrating or 
emphasizing loans for what I might call productive purposes. Would that be the 
kind of suggestion that might come? 


Mr. Paton: Very rarely, Mr. Fulton. I would say that if it did happen it 
would happen very, very rarely, and only because of a very serious situation 
arising. We have not had that specific direction, to my knowledge. There was a 
time some years ago when we did cease expanding our lines to the consumer 
finance group of companies—I think, perhaps, you have that in mind—when we 
more or less corrected a situation that existed at that time where it was com- 
mon practice in the consumer financing field to have substantial lines of credit. 
The availment of these lines was at a relatively low ebb, and in one of the tight 
money eras that we have had over the last fifteen years, we did limit the usage 
of these lines of credit to the actual peak amount that they had previously used. 


I would just like to supplement my answer to Mr. Addison’s question, be- 
cause I would not wish to feel that the consumer finance business is so sub- 
stantially more profitable than the ordinary lending. The administration costs 
are quite a bit higher in that form of lending than in ordinary straight-forward 
lending. 


Mr. FULTON: To turn to a topic somewhat related to what I was discussing 
with you initially, Mr. Rasminsky expressed the opinion in his evidence that the 
purposes of the Bank of Canada’s function of controlling monetary policy—the 
legislation and the system as it is and as it will exist when this bill goes 
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through—was adequate. I was asking him a question in the context of our 
discussion about some sort of federal control of the non-bank financial institu- 
tions, and he said he felt that for the bank’s primary purpose of control of 
monetary policy he had adequate resources in his hand. Would you have any 
comment on that? Also, in answering a further question of mine, he admitted 
that that might require review, say, in the next ten-year period, in the light of 
the possible further growth of the activities of the non-bank financial institu- 
tions, but that he felt for the next 10 years this would be adequate for monetary . 
control purposes. 


Mr. Paton: I think I would be expressing the feeling of the association, Mr. 
Fulton, if I said that perhaps we do not quite agree with the Governor as to the 
length of time that this will not be a concern. He is better able to assess the 
problem than we are, but with the rapid growth of the near-banks’ assets that 
has taken place—and these figures were tabled during the last two weeks while 
Mr. Rasminsky was here—it seems to me there will be a continuation of sucha 
growth. Perhaps it is not entirely reasonable to expect this will take place, 
nevertheless, on the information we have at hand and perhaps the superficial 
knowledge that we have, we think that there is a possible hindrance to the global 
control of the money supply. Although perhaps this is more of a layman’s 
suggestion, it seems to me that in any case, from a point of equity, where you 
have two people feeding out of the same trough, you can manipulate them much 
better if you have control over the whole package. 


Mr. FuLToN: Would it follow from that last portion of your answer, that the 
expansion of these other institutions are an influence in the field and are not 
actually under the control, that for the Bank of Canada’s measures to be 
effective—they have been confined to the chartered banks—they might have to 
be a little more extreme in terms of the chartered banks, and their effects on 
them than if the whole section was control. Does that follow? 


Mr. Paton: Yes, it does in my opinion. To achieve the goal that the governor 
wishes, the impact on the banks is larger than if the overall group were under 
his control. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Then, could I lead from that to the area of the mechanism of 
control, the reserves that the chartered banks are required to keep with the 
Bank of Canada. On pages 9 and 10 of your principal submission you discussed 
it. I think from the comments you make there that it is the view of the Bankers’ 
Association that the secondary reserve requirement is not necessary and they 
work unnecessary hardship. 


Mr. Paton: Yes, that is correct. The Association feels that the statutory 
secondary reserve is not necessary. 


Mr. Futton: Do you mean by that, not necessary to ensure liquidity, and 
soundness of the banking system or not necessary for the exercise of effective 
control of monetary policy—or both? 


Mr. Paton: In going back perhaps to the origin of the secondary reserves 
that we currently have been keeping—and this was by agreement with the 
Governor of the Bank—this was instituted maybe eight or ten years ago, at the 
time of a need, perhaps, at the time of a credit crisis situation in 1956. That 
was done by agreement between the then Governor and the chartered banks. 
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The crisis situation expired and we got back to a normal situation again, but the 
secondary reserve did not disappear; it remained. So, we have grown accustomed 
to a secondary reserve over the last ten years. 


In our brief to the Porter Commission we recommended strongly against 
putting it in statutory form, and suggested that it was not necessary for the 
effective monetary control needed by the Bank of Canada. 


I may be contradicting to some extent the Governor’s evidence that he gave 
last week. I think he put it that the Porter Commission was non-enthusiastic 
about it. I would prefer to take a little stronger approach and say that the Porter 
Commission could not see the need for it and tacitly, at least, implied that this 
was not something that in their opinion was required. Therefore, we are still of 
the opinion that having it as a statutory requirement is not necessary, certainly 
from the view point of liquidity of the banks, because management of the banks 
are well aware of what they need to look after their liquidity problems. The 
secondary reserve must be, as you know invested in day to day loans and Treas- 
ury bills. These are currently yielding what at certain times would be regarded 
as a very adequate rate of interest. Nevertheless, no matter what the level of 
interest rates are, Treasury bills are a relatively low yielding asset. 


Mr. FuLTON: Do I understand you to say that the primary reserve is subject 
perhaps to some minor differences of opinion about what is justified on the basis 
of ensuring liquidity? I raised, earlier with Mr. Rasminsky, the question of 
interest on the reserves held by the chartered banks with the Bank of Canada 
and he felt, as I recall it, that if the Bank of Canada was required or allowed to 
pay interest to the chartered banks it would reduce the effectiveness—that is 
the interpretation I put on it—of the Bank’s ability to exercise control of mone- 
tary policy. 


It occurred to me, therefore, that one might perhaps, while not quarrelling 
with Mr. Rasminsky, put the proposition—and I would like to obtain your 
comment on it—that in so far as the reserves, which are held by the Bank of 
Canada under the primary section, correspond roughly to the insurance of 
liquidity, then probably the chartered banks should not get interest on that; but 
if the Bank of Canada calls upon the chartered banks to build up reserves 
substantially in excess of that for Bank of Canada policy purposes, it might be 
fair to suggest that some interest at any rate be paid to the chartered banks on 
those reserves while they are there. Would that seem to you to be equitable? 


Mr. Paton: Yes, I would say this would be equitable—we recognize that 
perhaps it is not—I was going to say feasible, but I think that is too strong a 
word. There is an area in which—and that area might be 5 per cent—we would 
require to hold for the normal operation of our day functions, which includes 
Bank of Canada notes and, we hope, coin eventually; anything over that is a 
penalty to the chartered banks. I think in some countries interest is paid by the 
federal reserve bank and by the central bank. It is a subject that we have been 
cognizant of, Mr. Fulton, but it is not one that we have made a strong plea for 
to date in any of our deliberations. It is tied in perhaps, to a very large extent, 
to the cost of handling government business, at a very substantial cost to the 
banks. I think there is a case of equity that could be made out for payment of 
some form of interest on some part of the balances which the Canadian banks 
hold with the Bank of Canada. 
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I have a note here that Australia pays ? of one per cent and Italy and India 
are two other countries that pay interest on these. 


Mr. FuLTon: Moving next to the question of the prime basis upon which the 
calculation of these reserves is now required to be carried out, or will be, moving 
from a one month average to a fortnightly average, I understand, when the 
calculations are finished, that if you are below the reserve percentage which you 
should have had there, then the banks pay a penalty. Suppose the figure for this 
month should have been 8 per cent and you have 7.98 per cent, which is fairly 
close in percentage points but it may be a large amount of dollars when you 
apply it to what should have been there, do you have to pay a penalty on that 
deficiency? 


Mr. Paton: We always reach the minimum 8 per cent. The Bank of Canada 
provides a line of credit for each bank, and on application by an individual bank 
they can borrow from the Bank of Canada against security of government of 
Canada bonds. This is at the prescribed Bank of Canada rate. Now, if toward the 
end of the month it is necessary to go to the Bank of Canada a second time to 
ensure that we meet the average 8 per cent— 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to what section, sir? 
Mr. Paton: Clause 72. 


The CHAIRMAN: Clause 72? It is clause 141: Failure to maintain reserves, at 
the top of page 96 in the English text. 


Mr. Paton: I was going on the basis that this never hap- 
pens—“... Knowingly fails to maintain a cash or secondary reserve...” In my 
experience, anyway, it has not happened. There is a penalty when we have to go 
back to the Bank of Canada more frequently than once per month to borrow 
money. 


Mr. FuLTON: To borrow money. 


Mr. Paton: There is a penalty rate that the Bank of Canada will charge, and 
this clause 141 deals with the failure to meet the requirements of clause (er 


Mr. Futton: Do I understand you to say then that unless it can be shown 
that you did that deliberately, you do not pay a penalty or if at the end of the 
calculation period, there was a deficiency, unless it can be established that that 
was done deliberately by the bank, the bank would not have to pay a penalty? 
I do not understand it. I thought you would have to pay the penalty if there 
was a deficiency, period. 


Mr. Paton: This is a subject on which I perhaps might ask my associate, Mr. 
Hackett, to speak, Mr. Fulton, because in my own personal experience I have not 
been faced with this particular problem of where a bank knowingly fails to meet 
this requirement. I would assume that if there was this deficiency that it could 
not be anything else but done knowingly. Otherwise, it is quite a reflection on 
one’s ability to manage one’s bank. Mr. Hackett, would you mind answering this 
question. 


Mr. Fuiron: I wanted to come back to the discussion of the equity or 
otherwise of the narrowing of the period of calculation to two weeks or a 
fortnight. My question was, am I right in understanding that if at the end of the 
present system, when the calculation must be made, it was found that you had 
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instead of the required 8 per cent only 7.98 per cent, and you have been deficient 
.02 per cent, the bank in question would have to pay a penalty on that deficien- 
cy? 


Mr. W. T. G. HacKeTT (General Manager (Investments), Bank of Montreal): 
The act provides that the deficiency is then deemed to be a deficiency for the full 
month and the penalty is assessed at the rate of 10 per cent per annum on such 
deficiency, calculated on the assumption that it is in effect for the full month. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, up to now you have had approximately 25 
minutes, allowing time for some of the supplementaries, and perhaps you would 
ask just one or two more questions at this time. You might wish to keep the 
balance of your questions for the next time. 


Mr. FuLToN: Thank you, I will. Mr. Hackett, while I have the greatest 
respect for the bank’s ability to know from time to time how much reserve it 
should maintain, but if you narrow the period now from a month to two weeks, 
would the chance of error with the two week period be more substantial than the 
chance of error with a one month period? 


Mr. HACKETT: I would answer that question this way, Mr. Fulton that in the 
management of cash the banks are endeavouring, and indeed it serves the 
purposes of the Bank of Canada for them to endeavour, to work as closely to the 
prescribed 8 per cent average ratio as they can. Such an operation inevitably 
involves a certain amount of guesswork and, speaking for myself perhaps, a 
certain amount of good luck from time to time—and, inevitably, there is also the 
occasional bad guess. One has to assess the effects on your position of trailing 
gains or losses from day to day on the basis of information that is always 
incomplete, and we never quite know what the factors are arising outside our 
own control that are going to affect us. 


Conceptually, it would be possible for a bank to get itself in a position where 
it approached the end of the monthly period on the present basis and found itself 
short and subject to the penalty, except for the fact that so long as the deficiency 
is within its line of credit with the Bank of Canada, it could always go and 
borrow it. Something would have to go very wrong on that. You would have to 
make one or two bad guesses, but it could occur. 


When we come to the matter of shortening the averaging period, cutting it 
in half, I think it becomes a matter of mathematics, shall I say, where the 
element of guesswork or risk, the element of uncertainty, in providing for day to 
day swings and attempting to offset those swings is exactly doubled. Perhaps I 
can put it this way, that in a month any bank is going to have certain unforeseen 
clearing gains, it is going to have some unforeseen clearing losses. It can go 
through a bad patch for perhaps one, two or three days when the tide is 
running against it, but over the month you have a fairly good chance that the 
Swings are going to average out, one against the other. The law of large numbers 
seems to work in this context to a considerable degree. When you cut the 
averaging period in half, you are just taking a double chance with every 
situation that faces you, a chance of perhaps having too high a reserve or a 
chance of having too low a cash reserve. 
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It also leads you into a situation like this. A bank may have a sizeable 
clearing loss, and it may have known of this clearing loss. In any event, it had it 
on, shall we say, the last day before the end of the first fortnightly averaging 
period of the last day of the averaging period. It may know very well that two 
days afterward there is some transaction that they know of which will reverse 
this situation. Because of the change in the averaging base, however, the bank 
concerned may well have to take rather drastic action by way of calling loans in 
the day to day market or offering Treasury bills for sale and driving the price of 
the bills down and the market interest rate on them up. What I am trying to say, 
sir, is that it may have to hand a decided shock to the short term money market 
for a reason that would not be necessary at all if the averaging period main- 
tained for the full month. I should add perhaps that at that point the situation 
becomes one of rather wider import than a matter affecting the banks and the 
Bank of Canada, because what you have to do unnecessarily in this context has 
certain market effects. It may make short term borrowing temporarily more 
expensive for other short term borrowers. 


Mr. Fuuton: I have one final point in this field and then I will stop. If it is 
the desire that the averaging period be narrowed, presumably for the purpose of 
making performance follow more closely to trends. Would it be equally effective 
if the principle was that the bank must maintain, for the next two week period, a 
reserve based upon performance on the preceding two week period. 


Mr. Hackett: I think I see your point, Mr. Fulton. I can perhaps get at it 
this way: in the present system, as I say, each bank endeavours to work as close 
to this 8 per cent average as is possible. In point of fact, a very good job is done; 
the average monthly runs around, I would say, 8.09 or 8.10 which is a pretty 
characteristic average. As a matter of fact in 1965, the characteristic average was 
8.10. It was the same in 1964 and I think it has been a little less in 1966. Any 
bank—well perhaps I should not talk about any bank—I will talk about the bank 
I have the honour to serve—I would personally regard an average of 8.20 as a bit 
of a moral defeat, something would have to have gone awfully wrong. But the 
point is this, that if I have a cash ratio of say 8.15 in the month of November that 
average does not carry over into December. When we get to December we rule it 
out and begin all over again. I take your point, Mr. Fulton, to mean that in this 
two weeks or this fortnightly averaging context, it would ease the situation, if 
the bank were allowed to carry over into the second period, and obtain the 
benefit of any surplus that it might build up in the first period. That might 
alleviate the situation somewhat, but the other thing would obtain, also; you 
‘would have to carry forward any deficiency you might have. I would think that 
one would get a better and smoother result if the averaging period were left on 
the monthly basis, as it is now. 


Mr. FuLTon: What you have told us then is that you anticipate, on the basis 
of your experience in this field, that the halving of the average period may 
compel banks to take more drastic action market-wise than if it was left to the 
market. 


Mr. HAcKETT: On the basis of my experience in this field, and I am sure itvis 
the experience of others in the banks who work in this same area, I think we 
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come down to a difference of opinion really. We are fully in agreement with the 
Bank of Canada’s objective, which is to get quick, smooth responses on the part 
of the banks to the impulses generated by the central bank. There is no 
argument about that; that is not at issue. Where I think our view differs—this 
may be the kind of difference of opinion that arises when you are working in an 
area where you are in daily contact with and cognizant of the problems in- 
volved—is that our view is that this change will have rather the opposite effect 
to that anticipated by the central bank. We base that on the feeling that the 
element of uncertainty will be increased to such an extent that there will be 
rather a premium on playing a little more cozy, not taking quite as many chances 
as we can take when we have the whole month to average out. 


There is one other very important point that I think should be introduced 
here. Up to now I think we have been assuming in this discussion that a bank 
can, assuming that its judgment is right and that its guesses are right, in point of 
fact, can actually do the kind of things that it would wish to do to smooth out a 
cash bulge in the market at the time it wants to do it and in the amount it wishes 
to do it. Unfortunately, our short term market is not all that receptive and is not 
all that sensitive. There are quite frequently, on the basis of my own experience, 
times when we have had money we wished to employ for the purpose of 
smoothing out our average, and it was just not possible, on that day, to employ it 
in the amounts that we wished, because the initiative is not wholly in our own 
hands. We can offer the money to the market, but for the operation to be 
complete there has to be a dealer or dealers who wish to borrow that money. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I might assist the Committee by informing it that. 
the bankers’ association have prepared a paper entitled “Cash Ratio Management 
Proposed Twice Monthly Averaging Techniques,” which I imagine expands on 
the concepts you have been putting forward. 


Mr. HAcKETT: I am aware of that paper. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton has brought it to my attention. I am not mention- 
ing it to restrict your own very useful comments, sir, but merely to suggest that 
perhaps you might distribute this to the Committee. This might permit us, as we 
continue our examination of your group, to have a better understanding of your 
point of view. With that in mind I would ask the clerk to take that in hand. 


Now if you have finished your initial questioning at this point, I would like 
to recognize Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. Hackett: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the Committee might like to come 
back to us with some further questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is why I thought this paper would be useful. It would 
give them an opportunity to look at it to supplement their understanding of what 
they have gained from your own comments. 


Mr. HACKETT: Thank you. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In the Statistical Summary of the Bank of Canada for 
October 1966, page 258, there is reference to the Bank of Canada having bank 
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bills in circulation in the total amount of 2 billion 598 millions. So I suppose we 
ean take it for granted that we have in circulation bank bills of the Bank of 
Canada for about 23 billions. 


Elsewhere, at page 662 of the same issue, there is reference to the fact that 
the chartered banks made loans to the amount of $19,081,000,000, in short term 
securities, Treasury Bonds, securities issued or guaranteed by the government of 
Canada, such loans being made through agents or brokers to provinces, 
municipalities, grain dealers, finance companies etc., in the form of purchase of 
savings bonds, general loans, mortgage loans and the like. The total amount, 
then, was $19.81 million. Can you explain the difference between the amount of 
bills in circulation and this difference of approximately 16 billion? I would like 
to know where the banks get these 16 billion to be lent whereas we have no more 
that 2.5 billion in circulation? This can be seen from the Statistical Summary 
itself. 

(English) 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Grégoire, in anticipation that I would be getting out of my 
depth here sooner or later today, perhaps it has been sooner than I thought, I 
have with me Mr. Bob MacIntosh, who is Joint General Manager of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia. With your Chairman’s permission, I would like to direct your 
questions to him. Perhaps he will be able to answer more profitably than L 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacIntosh would you like to proceed? 


Mr. R. M. MacIntosH (Joint General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia): Mr. 
Chairman, if I could take a minute to review the question of the nature of credit 
expansion in the Canadian banking system, I hope I will perhaps be able to deal 
with it in such a way that I will not offend the sensibilities of my cclleagues 
here and at the same time meet the interest of the Committee in trying to settle 
this question definitely for the purposes of these meetings. We will then, 
perhaps, be able to conclude the subject to your satisfaction. 


I might say that for some years I used to teach the theory of credit expansion 
and I have practised it in the way that Mr. Hackett has recently been describing 
it, for a good many more years. There is no difference between the thecry and 
the practice of banking and I think the theory and practice are well understood, 
not only in Canada, but elsewhere. In fact, I think it would be correct to say that 
the nature of the credit expansion system in Canada is no different from that 
which has obtained in many countries for a good many years. 

The present central banking system and the nature of the commercial and 
near banking system, in Canada have existed, for instance, in the United 
Kingdom for over 100 years; in France and in the United States into the last 
century. At the present time there are more than 100 countries in the world with 
central banking systems which are not different in essentials from the Canadian 
banking system and financial system. 

I want to make this point, Mr. Grégoire, because there is no sense in which 
the Canadian banking system is unique or different or magical in any way from 
the central banking systems of every other country which are well understood. 
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The process of credit expansion which takes place in the Canadian banking 
system, begins with the operations of the central bank. In deciding how much the 
money supply should be, the central bank takes account, as the Governor of the 
central bank described last week, of the credit conditions. Credit conditions in a 
term which encompasses not only the level of interest rate in the economy and 
the structure of interest rate of all kinds, but also the amount of deposits in the 
banking system, the amount of the note circulation and the amount of the 
deposits of the near banking institutions. All this has to be taken in account as 
well, of course, as our foreign exchange position. 

In deciding to expand the volume of credit in the system, the central bank 
must take into account the conditions in the economy, the rate of growth of the 
economy and our external balance. If the gross national product is increasing for 
a variety of reasons by a rate of, shall we say, 8 per cent per annum, then other 
things being equal, the central bank may feel that it is appropriate to see that the 
amount of credit in the system is expanded by approximately 8 per cent also 
which would mean that ordinarily the level of prices in the economy would not 
change but that the amount of growth in business—may I finish Mr. Grégoire? 


Mr. Grecorre: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, this is not an answer to 
the question I asked. I already know all that which Mr. MacIntosh is saying and 
that is why I did not ask that question. He is not answering the question I asked. 
I have 20 minutes and I would like to be able to have an answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may deal with the point you have raised, I do not think 
any member can expect to automatically get the answer he would prefer or like 
from any witness. When he asks a question, he must, to some extent, bear the 
consequences of having asked it. 


Mr. MacIntosH: Mr. Chairman, that sounded like an infliction, but if I may 
continue— 


Mr. GrEeGorrE: I am very much against this, Mr. Chairman, but— 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may continue to deal with the point you raised. In 
allotting to members and others participating in the work of the Committee the 
time for posing questions, I try to take into account such factors as the length of 
replies, supplementaries and so on. So that if Mr. MacIntosh, in trying to 
sincerely give us the benefit of his views in answering your question, goes on for 
a certain length then your period of time for asking questions will not thereby be 
reduced. The witness can be advised to continue and to say that he is entitled to 
answer this question in the way that he feels, for the moment anyway, is the best 
way he can do so. 


Would you proceed, Mr. MacIntosh. 
Mr. MacIntosH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not wish to take an undue 
amount of time of the Committee and certainly not of Mr. Grégoire’s time, but I 


would like, if possible, to deal with this in a manner which will, I hope, settle it, 
as I said before, for the purposes of this meeting. 


The CHatrMAN: Do not tempt fate. 
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Mr. MacIntosu: I will keep that in mind, Mr. Chairman. 


I was mentioning that the process of credit expansion being with the views 
of the central bank of the amount of credit which it considers to be appropriate 
to the needs of the economy. Having made a judgment which might involve, 
shall we say, a rate of expansion in the supply of money by 8 per cent per 
annum, it will then take certain actions in its own balance sheet which attempt 
to bring about those effects. But those effects are quite beyond the control of the 
Chartered banks. This is a matter which is within the unilateral power of the 
central bank to control. It is not our power. The chartered banks are not in the 
position to pull themselves up by their own boot straps. 


Nor indeed are they unique in their ability to make loans. The Governor of 
the Bank of Canada described at some length the similarities between the nature 
of the chartered banks and the nature of the near banks. We would wholly 
subscribe to the remarks which he made the other evening and draw your 
attention to the tables which he presented to the Committee in this regard. 


The central bank ordinarily carries out the process of credit expansion by 
open market operations, which is to say that it enters the open securities market 
and it buys securities. In the process of buying securities, it writes cheques on 
itself which become deposited by the seller for securities in a commercial bank. 
The commercial bank then deposits the proceeds of that cheque at the central 
bank and thereby increases its cash reserves. 


If there were only one bank in the whole system and no other banks or near 
banks, then that bank having acquired cash would be in a position to make loans 
with the money it had so acquired. In theory it could lend all the money and the 
borrower could choose to take the money out in cash. The general manager could 
run down to the teller and ask if there is enough cash in the till to make the loan. 
This is not ordinarily the way we work. 


An hon. MEMBER: I hope not. 


Mr. MacIntosu: What happens is that one bank in the system, having made 
a loan to an individual, that individual could spend the money, the money would 
end up in the hands of another person who would then deposit it back in the 
same bank because by definition there would only be, as I said, one bank, in this 
assumption. Therefore, the deposits of that banking institution would be recov- 
ered. It would acquire further deposits and it would make another loan, and so 
long as it was the only bank able, therefore, to hold the deposits, it would be able 
to continue to expand loans as its deposits increased. 


However, that is a highly theoretical concept where there is only one bank 
and, in fact, there are eight chartered banks and a good many other near banks 
in the system. Therefore, the initial process of making a loan and giving a deposit 
to a customer does not lead necessarily to an expansion of that individual bank. 
The deposits may be drawn off by another bank which is a question of open 
competition. Therefore, the chartered banks individualy and as a whole are not 
in a position to create in any sense the deposits which are on their books. They 
are government by the conditions which are made for them by the central bank 
and the system, as I say, which I am describing encompasses not only the 
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chartered banks but as the governor said, the near banks and there is nothing 
unique or strange about the system; this is the way it works. 


Mr. GrécorRE: Well, sir, may I ask my question now? 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want the same answer? 


Mr. GricorrE: As I said, maybe it was a consolation which was no good. 
Maybe that is the fault. 

As I said, the statistical summary of the Bank of Canada mentioned that 
there are notes in circulation from the Bank of Canada for $2.5 billion and the 
chartered banks, according to the same summary of the Bank of Canada on page 
662, have made loans for $19 billion, making a difference of $16.5 billion. Where 
did the chartered banks get the difference so they could lend it? That is the 
question for which I would like an answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you feel you can add anything to your previous answer? 


Mr. MacInrosH: No, I do not, sir. I understood the question originally in 
French and I understand it now in English but my answer is the same. 


Mr. Gr&corre: We should know where they get the difference in order to 
lend it. 


(Translation) 


I will give another example. I have here a newsletter from the Royal Bank 
of Canada,—I think we have the General Manager of the Royal Bank here— 
where the answer is given. I would like to get some additional information on 
this, if you will allow me, Mr. Chairman. Before I quote from this newsletter 
published in June 1966,—there is also the English copy here, which is headed 
Economic Trends and Topics, June, 1966,—I might say I wrote all the Presidents 
of the chartered banks, to the Minister of Finance, and to the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada. May I ask now whether you are ready to endorse what is set out 
in this newsletter, if your views are different in any way from what is said in 
this newsletter. 


Mr. Chairman, I am going to read a sentence from each of the letters so that 
you will be able to see the opinion of these banks. This would be a way of saving 
time because in this way I can show you what every President thought of it. I 
must say that there is only one bank, the Toronto-Dominion Bank from which 
I received no answer. 


(English) 


Mr. Paton: If I might come to the defence of my bank, I am quite sure that 
if your letter was received indeed by us, and that we have to establish, it would 
have been answered. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Grecorre: The other chartered banks, as well as the Bank of Canada 
and the Minister of Finance, all answered. 


(English) 


Mr. Paton: May I have a copy of your letter after the meeting is over and I 
will look into it? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I forget to whom I wrote it, I think it was to Mr. Lambert. 
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(Translation ) 


I got a reply in French. 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: We should establish that we are not talking about our own 
Mr. Lambert. 


An hon. MEMBER: He is not that banker. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, this is the answer that I received from the 
Chairman of the Bank of Nova Scotia. We think however that the newsletter of 
the Royal Bank gives a precise description of the basic mechanism used for the 
creation of money. That is Mr. Nix’s where he uses the expression the “creation 
of money’. The Canadian Imperial Bank through its economic adviser, Mr. 
Crowe answers, on behalf of the chairman, by dealing with the description of 
banking operations by the Bank of Canada. It refers to the effects of those 
operations on the entire banking system. This is exact and quite rightly so. It 
states that the control of the purse strings belongs to the Bank of Canada. No- 
body has expressed disagreement so far. The National Canadian Bank through 
Mr. Louis Hébert, shares the views expressed by the author of this document. 
There in another bank here which endorses this document. The fact that it sets 
out with tables in support are exact. The Bank of Montreal, through its Vice- 
President and General Manager, answers also. I would be quite ready to table 
the letter. Mr. Chairman, so that in view of the limited scope of this pamphlet 
it is quite a clear explanation of the essential elements of the mechanism for 
this play of money as officially defined, all of it controlled by the Bank of 
Canada. 


The Royal Bank of Canada through its President, Mr. McLaughlin writes, 
“It is well understood that I am entirely in agreement with the text”. 


The CHAIRMAN: Obviously. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I did not get any expression of opinion from the National 
Canadian Bank. As far as the Banque Provinciale is concerned it says here: 
“Seeing that you are a customer in one of our branches we would be very happy 
to see you and discuss this matter with you’. In fact I did not get any opinion 
from them. They said that since I was a customer—lI financed my own boat 
through that bank. They own my boat, in fact. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are a partner, so to speak. 


Mr. GrEGorRE: It may be an indirect criticism. Perhaps I should invite the 
proprietors of my boat on my own boat. 


Now, I would refer to the Minister of Finance. Mr. Sharp. He wrote to me 
and I quote: “In my opinion, this could surely achieve its goal as set out in its 
foreword. It is a simple and clear description of the manner in which the Bank of 
Canada operates, of the deposit liabilities of the chartered banks and of the 
money supply in Canada.” There is no criticism, those views are endorsed. 


Mr. Rasminsky replied by sending me the document which was tabled at 
the Porter Commission. 
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So those are the preliminary remarks which I wanted to make, and here I 
would like to bring forth my original question again. I would like some informa- 
tion about the answer given by this brochure. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. I believe it might be better, to give every 
member here an opportunity of making himself aware of the contents of all these 
letters. You can leave them with the Clerk, Mr. Grégoire, but it might help us to 
have these documents before us. 


(English) 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, I would like, at this point, to raise a point of 
order. I just would like to know if there is any one here who could on a 
blackboard, explain the process of the circulation of money from one bank to 
another so we can get through with those questions. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Grécorre: Mr. Chairman, I do have a table in this brochure. I think it is 
an excellent exposition of the system in four pages. I would like to sum up the 
table in a few minutes and then ask questions. This is how the Bank of Canada 
increases the bank deposits of the chartered banks and consequently the money 
supply. The chartered banks have reserves in the amount of 80 million dollars 
plus loans in the amount of 920 million: i.e. a reserve of 8 per cent. The next 
operation is this— 

The CHAIRMAN: To clear it up a little bit, may I offer you a little suggestion. 
In summing up this text on page 4, it is quite possible that the Committee might 
think that you are using up the time available for the questions. If everybody in 
the Committee has this document, things might be a little different. 


Mr. GrecorrE: Just one moment, sir. My first operation deals with the initial 
supply, 80 million in money supply, 920 million dollars in loans. Second opera- 
tion—the Bank of Canada puts 8 million dollars into circulation by buying secu- 
rities. What happened at that time was this—these cheques, or these securities 
that is, bought by the Bank of Canada, were issued to the public. The public 
deposits then in the chartered banks. At that point the chartered banks had 88 
million dollars in cash reserves plus 920 million out in loans, that is one billion 
8 million dollars. The percentage of reserves has gone up to 8.73 per cent, which 
indicates that it is, .73 more than before. With 8.8 million dollars in cash, 
deposits have to increase. This is what is written here in the brochure, because 
this must increase by 92 million dollars, up to one billion and some odd, to 
reduce that sum to 8 per cent. This is where the operation begins. What are 
the banks going to do? 

__within the chartered banks and at that time the chartered banks had 88 
million dollars in cash reserves, plus 920 million out in loans, that is a total of 
one billion 8 million dollars. The percentage of reserves have gone up to 8.73 per 
cent, which indicates that it is .73 more than before. 


With 88 million dollars in cash, deposits have to increase, and that is what is 
written here in the brochure, because this must increase by 92 million dollars up 
to one billion and some odd to reduce that sum to 8 per cent. This is where the 
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operation begins. What are the banks going to do? We move then into a third 
stage. Banks acquire loans and extra securities in the amount of 92 million 
dollars, which increases their deposits by 92 million dollars. They do not have 
this 92 million dollars yet they will lend out 92 million dollars. These 92 million 
dollars accumulate in deposits within the system, and the reserve is thereby 
increased 100 per cent. This is said on page 6 on top of the page. Cash reserves 
are unproductive assets so that banks quickly use up their excess in supply to 
make loans or buy securities, which re-establishes the original level of deposists. 


But I ask you then, as Mr. MacIntosh can tell you, is it not a fact that the 92 
extra million dollars which has been loaned out, due to the simple fact that the 
Bank of Canada has put 8 million dollars into circulation, constitutes purely and 
simply—and the President of the Bank of Nova Scotia says as much—a crea- 
tion of money or a creation of credit. The total money supply has been in- 
creased, in order to maintain the reserves at 8 per cent. That is the creation of 
92 million dollars based simply on the fact that the Bank of Canada has 
bought in securities 8 million dollars. Is that not a fact, Mr. MacIntosh? Does that 
not explain the difference between the 2 billion 500 million dollars in circu- 
lation here, and the 80 million dollars out on loans made by chartered banks. 
Is that not simply a creation of money as the President of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia states here? 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacIntosh, would you care to proceed? 


Mr. MacIntosu: Mr. Chairman, it is an undeniable fact that credit expansion 
must take place as the economy grows. The fact that the assets and the liabilities 
of the banks are larger now than they were a year ago is a reflection of the fact 
that there has been an expansion. If you were asking us whether or not an 
expansion has taken place the answer is: ‘Yes, of course, an expansion has taken 
place.” In fact if you will look at the table circulated by the governor of the 
central banks you will see the expansion of the near banks’ assets has been even 
more rapid. I will refer you to the table which he presented, I believe, last 
Thursday evening where you will see that the assets of the trust companies have 
increased from 1960 to 1965 by a substantially larger percentage than the rate of 
growth of the chartered banks’ assets, and the same applies to the mortgage loan 
companies, the caisses populaires and other institutions. If your question is: 
“Fas there been an expansion?” The answer is “Yes.” 


The expansion process is initiated by the central bank because it wishes to 


see that the volume of credit in the country is appropriate to the needs of the 
economy and the process is set in motion by the central bank expanding its 


assets. That is perfectly true. It expands its assets whereupon the liabilities of 
the Bank of Canada to the chartered banks become larger and through this 
procedure, in a long process of making loans and acquiring deposits, the system 
expands. But, there is nothing peculiarly unique about the system that applies 
only to the banks. 

Mr. Grécorre: Mr. Chairman, I do not think this is what I asked. I believe 


that there was an expansion of credit—you can see that by the statistics. Now, 
the Bank of Canada originated the expansion of credit with $8 million. My 
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question is: Is it not a fact that after this expansion of $8 million by the central 
bank the chartered banks continued that expansion by lending $92 million which 
will create a term of credit and they will continue this expansion up to the limit 
of $100 million. Now, even if the $8 million of the expansion is due to the Bank 
of Canada the other $92 million of expansion is due to the chartered banks by the 
creation of credit. That is the part I would like to have an answer on. 


Mr. MacInrosu: This would not necessarily take place if the near banks 
drew out some of the cash. It does not follow that the banks— 


Mr. Grecorre: But, as I said, if $8 million goes to the chartered banks as new 
reserves, would the chartered banks have the facility to continue that expansion 
124 times up to $92 million—the money and credit they create? 


Mr. MacIntosH: They have the possibility of expanding so long as they are 
able to attract deposits. 


Mr. Gricorrz: Would they first consent to the loans or first attact deposits? 


Mr. MacInrosH: You cannot dissociate loans from deposits because the 
assets and the liabilities sides of the balance sheet are one and the same. They 
must balance; they are equal at the same time. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: How, then,— 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, if you do not mind— 


Mr. Gricorre: I have just one more question to complete. Now, then, how 
can you explain this. Here they say—and it has been confirmed by six managers 
or general managers or presidents of banks—and I will read it again in French 
because I have the French copy here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, just one minute please. With all due respect I 
do not know that you are being fair to the others taking part in the work of this 
Committee to reread something you have already read and which we have 
followed very closely. In fact, it would seem to me that while you and Mr. 
MacIntosh may end your case by agreeing to disagree, the members of the 
Committee I think have— 


Mr. Grecorre: No, Mr. Chairman; please let me continue. Once you have 
said that loans and deposits are to be considered together—and here is what 
they say: “The banks will therefore use up any excess cash immediately by 
making loans or buying securities, thereby restoring the original level of 
deposits.” So the loans will come first. When they have $8 million they will then 
make loans and naturally as a consequence there will be in the whole system 
of the eight chartered banks according deposits but the loans will come first. 
Without any deposits they will create the loans and then the deposits will come 
as soon as there is a loan. Is that correct? 


Mr. MacIntosu: This would not happen if the loans are taken out in cash. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I can assist you. This may seem strange to the 
Committee. Perhaps we can bring it down to this point: Are you and Mr. 
Grégoire not—I was going to say, saying the same thing, but this may be too 
much of a shock to you as a banker. If the loans are not taken out in cash and are 
entered on the books and are drawn on as cheques and so on and so forth, are 
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you not really on a point now where you are not really disagreeing as much as 
you, perhaps, think you are. 


Mr. MacIntosH: Well, no, I think, sir, we understand very well the nature of 
our disagreement, and I think, since I have the support of the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, I am not willing to concede that there is no difference. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, in all fairness to the others taking part in the work 
of the Committee, we should conclude this area. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: We are finishing in 10 minutes, so why not complete it? 


Mr. FuLton: What does Mr. MacIntosh say. Mr. Grégoire has said: “Is this 
not so: that is what we have.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we have the unanimous consent of the Committee to 
permit Mr. Grégoire to continue until six o’clock? 


Mr. Futon: May I ask this: What is it that Mr. MacIntosh says happened. 
We have had Mr. Grégoire’s version. He has asked you if you do not agree with 
it. You say: “No.” But, I have not yet been able to satisfy myself as to how you 
briefly would describe what happened. What do you say happened when that $8 
million first came out. 


Mr. MacIntTosH: These are high powered dollars that the government— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I would just like to ask him that question. That is what the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada described as high powered money—this $8 
million. When the Bank of Canada puts it into circulation, if it goes to the 
chartered banks, it will increase their reserves. If they do not make additional 
loans, will they increase their deposits up to the 8 per cent of cash reserves, or 
will they increase their deposits as they increase their loans by $92 million. Is 
that a fact? 


Mr. MaAcInToSH: You have to distinguish between what would happen to the 
banking system as a whole and what happens to an individual bank in the 
system. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Let us take the banking system as a whole. 


Mr. MacIntosH: If we take the banking system as a whole, and suppose 
there is one bank in the whole system, then it is the same thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: The concept in this— 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Describe the system as a whole. 


Mr. MacIntosH: The Bank of Canada initiates this process by buying $8 
million in securities. Its assets are larger by $8 million, its liabilities are larger 
by $8 million, because the $8 millions has been acquired by a bank, which had a 
customer who sold the securities to the central bank; the customer deposits the 
cheque on the Bank of Canada in the chartered bank; the chartered bank returns 
the cheque to the Bank of Canada; the assets of the Bank of Canada have 
increased $8 million on one side, and its liabilities in the form of deposits of the 
chartered banks have increased $8 million on the other side. Right? 

If the bank makes a loan, it could make that loan in cash and the customer 
could take cash out, the $8 million could be withdrawn by the borrower if there 
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are such borrowers who can borrow $8 million, and spent by him or paid over to 
someone else. That person receiving the money would deposit it back in the same 
bank, or in the system, if you like; therefore while a loan has been made, the 
money has been returned to the bank and the bank now has a loan, the system’s 
cash is unchanged; it now has a loan and it has a deposit. The process can 
continue being repeated until such time as the system as a whole is in a position 
where it has 8 per cent cash to its deposit liabilities. This is the nature of the 
process, but it is not a boot-strap operation. When you talk about the system, the 
deposits exist in the system, because they have nowhere to leak out of it, 
although I include there the near banks. When you talk about the activities of an 
individual bank acquiring cash, then all the money which it lends can be lost to 
another bank or another near bank and therefore it simply cannot lend what it 
has not got; it can only lend what it has on deposit. This process is the way the 
system works. 


Mr. Grécorre: But if the loan is deposited in another bank, the other bank 
will be able to do what the first bank was not able to do, because it lost it the 
first time. But the whole system of banks together will be able to lend $92 
million, as long as they have an $8 million cash reserve. 


Mr. MacInrosu: Ultimately the system will expand if the Bank of Canada 
chooses to make it expand, undeniably; I think this is the point of the system. 


Mr. Griécorre: But it will be the chartered banks that will expand by $92 
million. Is that right. According to what is said here, when the Bank of Canada 
expanded by $8 million, if it goes to the chartered banks, they can then expand it 
by another $92 million by making loans. 


Mr. MacIntosu: Providing they acquire the money back on deposits. 
Mr. Gricorre: And the whole system will acquire the deposit back? 


Mr. MacInrosu: If you include the near banking system with the chartered 
banking system, yes. 


Mr. Grecorre: But the first that will come will be the loans and then the 
deposits will follow? Right? 


Mr. MacIntTosu: No. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question of Mr. MacIntosh. Let us assume, Mr. MacIntosh, that when the 
Bank of Canada produces the much talked about $8 million, that all those who 
have received the money from the Bank of Canada deposit it and, if in the 
experience of bankers they knew that next Thursday all their depositors would 
come and demand the money at the same time, could the banks then give larger 
loans than the $8 million? 


Mr. MacInrosu: No. Mr. Cameron, they could not. What you are saying is 
quite right—if the borrowers took the money out in cash and put it in the 
mattress, that would be the end of the process. 


Mr. GrécorrE: Let us say you have $19 billion worth of deposits in all the 
chartered banks, and if all the depositors of all the banks withdrew all their 
money at the same time, you would not have enough money to pay all the 
depositors, would you? 
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Mr. MacIntrosu: Certainly; the banking system works on a proposition that 
in the ordinary course of events, day in and day out, if they have a certain level 
of cash reserves, this will be sufficient to satisfy the requirements of their 
customers, and here again the system is not strange to Canada, this is the way 
the system works the world over. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please, gentlemen. I think this would be a good time 
to recess. We will resume again at 8 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: I will call the meeting to order. Mr. Clermont? 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, do you not feel it would be preferable for the 
references which the member for Lapointe read into the record this afternoon, to 
be annexed to our minutes? He quoted certain passages here and there from 
various letters and also, I believe from a newsletter published by the Royal 
Bank. It might be a monthly bulletin, I am not sure. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like you then to move that those letters quoted by 
Mr. Grégoire and the bulletin also quoted by him and published by the Royal 
Bank of Canada, be officially added to our minutes for today. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I would so move, Mr. Chairman, of course, with Mr. 
Grégoire’s consent. 

Mr. GricorreE: I will do more than consent. In fact I have said as much this 
afternoon. I would nevertheless ask the clerk to leave them with me until 
tonight, because I would like to have them copied before that, unless I am told 
that I will receive them before tomorrow morning. I would like the clerk to tell 
me this. Would a photostatic copy be adequate for the Committee’s purpose, so 
that I may retain the original? 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe so. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Now, as far as the copy of the letter is concerned, will he 
table that in its entirety? 


Mr. Gricorre: I will table the letters I sent to the Bank presidents. It is the 
same letter, so one copy would be adequate. 


The CHAIRMAN: You need not table the original. 


Mr. GrecorreE: As far as the Royal Bank of Canada newsletter is concerned, I 
believe that we should ask the general manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, if 
he has any copyright on that. 

The CHAIRMAN: That bulletin was circulated, I think, just to about every 
member of the Committee. 


Mr. GrEcorRE: I have absolutely no objection to it being annexed to the 
minutes of today’s proceedings. 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder? 
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Mr. LEBOE: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume that the Royal Bank have no objection, either, to 
having a very interesting and useful document made part of our record for 
today. We are agreed, then. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Griecorre: May I also say we have an answer from the chairman of The 
Toronto Dominion Bank which I cannot provide, not having received it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe this answer must be in preparation at this time. 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Chairman, I would say for the record that we have not yet 
been able to trace receipt of this letter, but I have obtained a copy of the letter 
purporting to have been sent to us by Mr. Grégoire. I sent it on to Toronto 
tonight. It will be, I hope, in the hands of my President tomorrow morning, and 
I expect to receive a report from him tommorrow as to its receipt or non-receipt. 
Whether or not I can have a reply back by Thursday morning is debatable, 
because obviously it is a letter which requires a great deal of thought. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure your bank will do its best and anyway, as long as 
it ix not someone’s loan payment which is possibly mislaid, we do not have to 
worry too much. 

’ think we should also have a motion to incorporate in our record for today 
the « hibit tabled by Mr. Elderkin setting forth the interlocking directorates of 
banks. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Iso move. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I second the motion. 

Motion carried. 


Tie CHAIRMAN: I recognize Mr. Cameron, followed by Mr. Wahn and Mr. 
Comtois. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. First of all, I would like to ask Mr. Paton a question that I hope will 
clear up some of the difficulties we have been having. 


Is it correct, Mr. Paton, to agree with Mr. Gregoire that the chartered banks 
do, in effect, create money, but that they do so, not on the basis of any privilege 
granted through legislation but by virtue of the habits of depositors and long 
experience of lending agencies going back many centuries. The crux of it being 
that through long experience it has been discovered that only a very small 
percentage of those who deposit come on the same day to demand their money, 
and that if the habits of depositors were to change drastically in the future, 
either to the extent of more of them coming to demand their money at one time 
or fewer of them, then the banks’ lending capacities would change at the same 
time? Is that a correct statement with regard to the expansion of credit? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Cameron, I would suggest that perhaps you and I should 
change places, because I do not think I could have put it any better than you 
have. In my mind, that is essentially what we do. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you yield for a supplementary question? 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Then, due to the circumstances mentioned by Mr. Cameron, 
you admit that you do, in fact, create money? 


Mr. Paton: I do not admit it in essence, Mr. Grégoire. I feel that perhaps the 
purpose of your question is to imply that by a stroke of the pen J, or any other 
banker, or any group of bankers, can create money. I do not admit that. 


I admit that the Bank of Canada, in its continuing monetary management in 
Canada, undertaking hundreds of transactions simultaneously, concurrently or 
consecutively, has a certain viewpoint in mind as to where the money supply is 
going to go, and we as the banks are the effective instruments though which they 
implement this policy. If the Bank of Canada decided that the money supply 
should be higher next month than it was last month, we will participate in it asa 
banking group with the near-banks. But the implication that if the money 
supply increases suddenly I would go out and lend more money is not correct. 
Remember, too, that before one can lend money one must have a willing 
borrower. It is not just a question of going out and lending money. You must 
have somebody who wishes to borrow it from you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there ever a lack of willing borrowers? 


Mr. Paton: In essence I would concur with Mr. Cameron’s question, but I 
would still reserve the right to say that I do not create money merely by the 
stroke of a pen. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, to come 
back to some of the more pedestrian activities of banks, I would like to ask you, 
Mr. Paton, if you would perhaps expand on some comments you made earlier 
today with regard to compensating balances, which I understand are arrange- 
ments that banks make with their borrowers to cover the cost of servicing 
certain loans. Is that correct? 


Mr. PATON: Servicing loan accounis. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Servicing loan accounts. 
Could you give us any idea how you arrive at the compensating balance that 
should be called for in any particular circumstance? 


Mr. Paton: Compensating balances, Mr. Cameron, can be considered as one 
phase of banks’ methods of recovering costs of funds. Direct fees can be consid- 
ered as another. 


As we indicated this morning, we have compensating balances in other areas 
of our bank operations; in the operation of deposit accounts, in the providing of 
letter of credit facilities and in other ways. Recovery of our costs sometimes 
takes the form of compensating balances, but not at all times. 


In other cases a fee is charged for issuing letters of credit or collecting drafts 
drawn for collection, and all the various facilities that we provide through the 
many conglomerate operations of a bank. 


There has probably been a greater use of compensating balances in recent 
months compared to the past year or year and a half. It has become more 
noticeable, it has become more general in the way of attaching compensating 
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balances to the cost of operation of the loan account, which does incur adminis- 
trative costs to the banks. 


I would say there is no specific yardstick by which we suggest to our 
customers that this is a condition of supplying this line of credit. For example, 
we might ask them to pay a fee where we have made a commitment that at such 
and such a time, if, as and when needed, we will provide them with a line of 
credit. We sometimes get a recompense from that through a standby charge, a 
percentage charge, which firms up the commitment that we woud make to the 
customer. It varies. It ends up, perhaps, with a reasonable similarity among the 
various charges by which we recover the additional costs of doing business which 
are constantly with us, and one of the additional costs, of course, is the cost of the 
money which we have loaned. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would it be fair to say, 
Mr. Paton, that the increase which you have mentioned recently in compensating 
balances has some correlation with the stiffer competition the banks have been 
getting from near-banks? 


Mr. Paton: That would be a contributing factor, yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In other words, this was a 
means by which, with the 6 per cent ceiling, you were able to recover what you 
considered to be a more equitable compensation for your operations. Would that 
be right? 


Mr. Paton: To a less extent we do not associate it with the interest costs 
which we are charging the customer. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Possibly the customer 
does. 


Mr. Paton: It is possible, yes. He is looking at the net cost. It is the same, 
perhaps, as on the personal loan charges, with the cost of money expressed in a 
per annum rate, but we do not in any way associate that with our interest 
charge. I think perhaps my colleague Mr. Coleman might like to enlarge on that, 
if I may make the suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Would you go ahead, Mr. Coleman? 


Mr. Coteman: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Cameron, Mr. Paton has covered this 
very well but I think there is one feature I would mention. These balances are 
for recovery of costs. On small accounts we have determined in our bank in 
order to give a customer one free cheque on a savings account on which we pay 
interest there has to be a $100 balance for the quarter. In a current account on 
which we do not pay interest, we give one free cheque for every $50 of monthly 
balance. When you get to a larger account, then you have to analyze it and take 
all factors into consideration. How much coin do you handle? How big are the 
deposits? How much time does it take to handle this customer’s account? This is 
how you arrive at the cost of maintaining the account. Then this cost can be met 
by the customer either on a figure compensating balance basis—calculated at a 
figure of what money is worth—figure or on a service charge basis, or both. You 
say, “If you do not want to maintain a compensating balance you must pay a 
service charge of so much.” 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are there any figures 
available as to the volume of compensating balances and service charges which 
the banks make? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would say there are not, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well then, could I ask you 
this. When the interest ceiling is removed can we expect that these other 
methods of recouping costs will be abandoned and they will be incorporated into 
the interest rate? 


Mr. COLEMAN: I would say not, sir. This does not relate to interest rate. We 
are charging for the cost of the activity in the account. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I must say I find it rather 
difficult to understand why it does not relate to the interest rate because the 
interest rate is at least in part surely, set in relation to the cost? 


Mr. COLEMAN: No. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, could I interrupt here? May I refer you, sir, 
to page 3 of your submission. As a basis for supporting the removal of the 6 per 
cent ceiling, clause (b) on page 3, you adopt this quotation from page 364 of the 
Porter Report. I will read it: ‘More specifically, ‘the ceiling stands in the way of 
flexible lending by the banks in that it frequently prevents them from making 
loans on which higher rates must be charged to cover administrative costs and 
risks.’ ” 


Mr. CoLeMAN: That is right, but I do not think that is relevant, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. CamErRon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It seems to be in 
conflict with what you told me just now. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: No. That is simply a case of an applicant coming to us for a 
loan who is not a 6 per cent risk, but may be a 7 per cent risk or perhaps an 8 per 
cent risk. If we cannot charge the proper rate we cannot take care of that 
borrower. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is not what the quotation says. You have adopted this 
in your brief. In other words, you have incorporated these words as your own, 
which indicate that one reason why you want to charge a higher rate is to cover 
administrative costs and risks, which you mentioned. Now, what do you include 
in administrative costs? 


Mr. COLEMAN: The general operation of the account. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but how is that different from what you have just been 
describing to Mr. Cameron as the cost of servicing the account? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that when we lend money the 
rate is fixed. Today it is 6 per cent; that is the prime rate. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. CoLEMaAN: In the past for many years the prime rate was 43 per cent 
and the rate charge varied with the degree of risk involved. It had no relation 
whatever to the activity in the customer’s current account. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, then, would you 
answer this question for me. I recall very clearly in the last revision of the Bank 
Act there was only one chartered bank which was in the personal loan business 
and that was the Bank of Commerce, as it was at that time, and they were 
charging 12 per cent; 6 per cent was officially interest and 6 per cent was 
officially service charges. The reason given for that 12 per cent rate was the cost 
of servicing the small loans which would be involved in the personal loans. This 
again seems to be at variance, and you do consider the interest rate in the light 
of the cost of servicing a particular loan. 


Mr. CoLemMaAN: The bank to which you referred and the other banks in 
personal loans today charge 6 per cent interest, and they add service charges to 
compensate for the operation of that account. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the operation of the account not included in the adminis- 
trative costs? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Not in that type of small loan, no. 
The CHAIRMAN: What about a bigger commercial loan? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: It is completely different. The average consumer loan appli- 
cant comes in to get a loan and there is very little activity in his account. Your 
big borrower, usually, is a corporation where there are large deposits; they 
might have par privileges; you might have to put up payrolls for them, or any of 
the different services we provide. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you then answer 
this for me? If this is the case, you pay no attention in setting your interest rates 
to the cost of servicing a particular loan account and your interest rates are set 
on some other basis, then what is the explanation for the increase in the instance 
of compensating balances, to which Mr. Paton just referred, if it is not that you 
have to compete with other lending and deposit receiving institutions, which 
again brings it to the question of setting the interest rate. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Why has the practice in compensating balances been in- 
creased? Is that your question? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I think it is purely and simply because the banks have finally 
realized that they are operating many, many accounts at a loss and they are now 
putting them on a proper basis. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And yet Mr. Paton told 
me just now that he thought there was some connection between the increase in 
the demand for compensating balances and the rise of the other lending institu- 
tions. Your whole argument for the removal of the 6 per cent ceiling was that 
you had to compete with these other organizations. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Therefore the compen- 
sating balance apparently takes the place of an increase in the interest rate, 
which you are not now legally allowed to impose. Is that not right? 
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Mr. COLEMAN: Your debit interest rate is related directly to your credit 
interest rate. It is related directly to the cost of money, and the cost of money is 
so high today that we cannot compete with other institutions who are able to pay 
more than we can charge and can lend the money out at 8 or 84 or 9 per cent, 
which we cannot do. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So you have been obliged 
to increase your demand for compensating balances? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Not for that reason. 


Mr. PAToNn: I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may interject, we have to divide it 
up into two phases. Money has its true cost and services have their true cost, and 
we are now identifying these two separate costs more closely than we did in the 
past. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why is it, sir, that in this quotation you have adopted you 
apparently combine both costs under the heading of higher interest rates? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Chairman, if we had written the commission’s report we 
would probably have eliminated “to cover administrative cost” and said: — 
“must be charged to cover risks’. 


The CHAIRMAN: But you adopted this, sir, in your brief. 


Mr. Paton: We are still prepared to stand by the brief for the simple reason 
that in quoting it would not be in order or ethical to quote the Porter Commis- 
sion Report without completing the section. It would be unfair, I think, to have 
quoted this as coming from the Porter Commission without completing the 
section. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Was it necessary to quote 
it, Mr. Paton? Could the Bankers’ Association not have stated it in terms more 
acceptable to themselves? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Cameron, I had a speaking engagement in Toronto yester- 
day, as you are aware, and I quoted the Porter Commission there because I 
indicated to the audience that they might conceivably consider a banker as being 
somewhat biased in his views if he expressed it in his own language. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then Mr. Paton, I can 
only assume that you have adopted the Porter Commission’s view. 


Mr. Paton: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So you must accept this 
position put out by the Porter Commission and that you do consider interest 
rates cover all these considerations. 


Mr. MontreitH: When did the practice of charging for administrating ac- 
counts and the compensating balance, and so on, develop? Has it always been in 
the banking system or has it become more prevalent in latter years? 


Mr. Paton: I think the answer Mr. Monteith, is yes in both instances. It has 
always been in the banking system, and certainly since my time we have had 
compensating balances for various services and it possibly has become more 
prevalent in recent times because we are identifying our costs and perhaps 
endeavouring— 
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The CHAIRMAN: You are becoming more cost conscious. 
Mr. Paton: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. MonteItH: Maybe your experts have gotten around it. They had to find 
a way to make a little money. 


Mr. Paton: No. I think what we have done is become conscious of the fact 
that we have been giving services in the past at less than cost and we have had 
to establish—with the pressure on us when money costs rise—other areas where 
we could meet this additional cost. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would now like to turn, 
if I could, to the question of the inner reserves and the misgivings which the 
Bankers’ Association has about their revelation. I am interested in the first place, 
Mr. Chairman, to note the somewhat different emphasis this time than was the 
case 12 years ago when we were told that the whole financial house would 
collapse about our ears if this was to be revealed. I am still unable to understand 
why the banks are still considering it a dangerous thing to reveal the size of 
their inner reserves, and Mr. Paton this afternoon suggested that while at the 
present time in a period of economic buoyancy there might not be any particu- 
lar danger to the confidence the public held in the banks if losses were revealed, 
in periods of more depressed economic activity there might be a loss of 
confidence. 


The question I would like to ask Mr. Paton is this: during the period, we will 
say, from 1934 to 1939, which was the first period in which the central bank was 
set up, were you aware of any loss of confidence on the part of the public in the 
banks? 


Mr. Paton: This is going back quite a way, Mr. Cameron, and I do not know 
that I feel particularly qualified to answer that question. I know there was a very 
grave concern. I think there was a substantial need to use a good portion of the 
reserves which the banks at that time held. 


Mr. CamERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The point of my question 
is this, Mr. Paton. Do you and your associates not think that perhaps a little more 
frankness with the public with regard to your operations would not decrease the 
public’s confidence but that it might well increase 142 


I further suggest this to you, Mr. Paton, that the very fact that you are 
reluctant to revue certain figures creates in the public’s mind an image of 
something going on about which they are not being told. I wonder if you have 
ever thought of this, that it would be to your advantage to put your cards firmly 
on the table and say, ‘““Yes, we made a bad guess then, we lost some money there 
and we had to put up inner reserves to cover it”. Do you really think that would 
destroy confidence in the banks? 


Mr. Paton: My answer would be that there would be a very great risk that 
it would have just that effect, dependent on the time that such disclosures would 
be made public. I see little difference between the situation at this revision and 
the situations in 1954 and 1944, at which time it seemed to be generally conceded 
that it was a reasonable position for the banks to take that they have permissible 
reserves for appropriations, in anticipation of possible losses in loans and invest- 
ments, under complete control of the Minister of Finance through the Inspector 
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General with a top limit on such reserves so that the banks themselves could not 
freely put inside any amount of reserves which they so wished. The shareholders’ 
auditors of the banks and the Inspector General were charged with the responsi- 
bility to see that these reserves were adequate but also to see that they were not 
excessive. 


I think in the annual statements of the banks, with the reported profits 
which are shown after these provisions have been made, there has been a reason- 
ably satisfactory disclosure of the banks’—and I speak of the banks as a group 
—progress over the years. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I could see, Mr. Paton, 
where the rest of the business community might regard you with a certain 
amount of envy in that your loss rate over 25 years was .151 per cent, but I do 
not suppose anyone would consider you were probably a shaky institution 
because you had had this level of losses. 


Mr. Paton: I wonder, Mr. Cameron, if I could suggest an analogy in a 
manufacturing concern which, during the year, decides to go into a new product 
and the product fails dismally. They acquire or manufacture, say, $200,000 worth 
of this particular line, and it is a complete failure. At the end of the year this is 
charged to their costs of production. The particular loss of that amount is not 
disclosed to anybody anywhere other than the principals of the operation. 


The suggestion here is that the banks would disclose the loss on every 
transaction in which they became involved from November through to October, 
their fiscal year. There are many other concerns, corporations that have a 
substantial write-off for various reasons, receivable, losses, decline in inventory 
values and so on, which are shown as a net figure, and you have no idea when 
you look at their statement as to what actually went on during the year. In the 
banking business public confidence is particularly important. Furthermore we 
feel that it would not be equitable to suggest that the banks disclose every dollar 
they lose through investments or lending. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, let me put this 
question to you, Mr. Paton. Did you at any time during the last 25 years consider 
that the rate of loss had actually impaired the stability of the banks? 


Mr. Paton: I would say, no, sir. Mind you, I have no specific knowledge of 
the other banks. I think I could answer quite unequivocally and frankly, that 
there has been no such situation at all at any time. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you not think the 
general public would take the same view? With regard to the fairness of asking 
banks to reveal their losses and not to ask other people to do so, I think you 
forget, perhaps, that while it is perfectly true, as I pointed out in my first 
question to you that some of the illusions about what banks are doing are 
illusions, nevertheless, you do occupy a key situation in our economy. You do 
have certain privileges—not the ones that Mr. Grégoire imagines they are—but 
they are, I think, confined to one thing, the right to use three words: banks, 
banking and banker. They are an extremely valuable privilege that is granted by 
the parliament of Canada. Do you not think the Canadian people have the right 
to know how this key sector of our economy is operating? Do they not have a 
right to know what amounts you are being allowed to set aside to cover losses on 
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which, incidentally, you pay no tax and therefore the taxpayers of Canada are 
subsidizing you to that extent. Do you not think it is right the people of Canada 
should be told this? 


Mr. Paton: I think perhaps it would be wrong of me to leave that on the 
record without an endeavour to rebut it. We do not escape tax. These inner 
reserves cannot be brought out without paying the tax. 


Mr. CaMERON: Oh, I know, they cannot be brought out without being taxed. 


Mr. Paton: These reserves are pre-tax reserves but at the same time, as 
they are brought into the rest account or the surplus account of the bank, then 
automatically tax at a probably higher rate than it was when the reserves went 
in would be exigible. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: May I ask a supplementary question? You are not paying 
taxes on your hidden reserves? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. They are a pre-tax transfer to our inner reserves; that is 
right. But, before they can be disbursed eventually, either being brought out into 
the rest account or disbursed in the form of dividends, full tax is paid. Of course, 
when they get into the hands of the shareholders, then they have to pay tax, too. 


Mr. WAHN: May I ask a supplementary question that relates specifically to 
the question that has been raised? Is it fair to say that the amount of the inner 
reserves are probably increasing year by year so that in fact you will not pay on 
your inner reserves if this continues? 


Mr. Paton: The eligible assets on which these reserves are permissible are 
growing substantially year by year. I think a percentage table of our reserves 
over the last number of years would show that. they are on a substantially 
decreasing amount in relation to the risk assets to which they are applicable. 


Mr. WAuN: I am not sure I understand the answer. Are you saying that you 
have, in fact, taken money out of inner reserves and paid tax on it, in excess of 
the amounts you have put into inner reserves? 


Mr. Paton: From time to time, banks transfer from inner reserves to the 
rest account. When that transfer is made and it is shown on the statements of the 
bank, tax is paid on the amount that is brought out. 


Mr. WAuN: But has the net amount of your inner reserve been increasing in 
recent years? 


Mr. Paton: The net amount, dollar-wise, has been increasing, yes. 
Mr. WaAuwn: Then there is a net tax saving, in other words? 

Mr. PATON: Percentage-wise it has been decreasing. 

Mr. WauN: But the amount has been increasing? 

Mr. Paton: The amount has been increasing. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And there has been a 
continuing amount there on which you have not paid taxes? 


Mr. PAToN: That is correct. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think that does validate 
my suggestion that the taxpayers subsidize you to that extent? 
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Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Does not the Minister of Finance oblige you to 
take certain amounts out of your reserve and pay tax on it? 


Mr. Paton: No. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I notice in the bank statements you are paying 
more taxes than I can see in the bank statements. Are the banks taking out their 
reserves and paying taxes on it? 


Mr. Paton: No, not necessarily. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Your statements do not agree then. You are 
paying more taxes than you should be paying. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McLean, we have been accepting short supplementaries 
but— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I just want to say that they are taking amounts 
out of the reserve and they are paying higher taxes than if they paid the tax 
when the money went into the reserve. It is circumstances which force them— 


The CHAIRMAN: May I ask the Committee to return to the orderly procedure 
they have been following up to now? I think the time allotted to Mr. Cameron, 
even taking into account the various interruptions, has gone by and I would like 
to— 

Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I will take up some more 
time later. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure you will have ample opportunity. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I have one supplementary before we leave this 
question, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: If it relates to the questions asked by Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. More (Regina City): It relates to the question asked by Mr. Cameron 
with regard to your losses. If you lost $12,500 on any account, would you take 
$12,500 out of your inner reserve or would you take $1,000 out of your inner 
reserve? 


Mr. Paton: If we lost a loan of $12,500 we would have lost $12,500 hard 
cash. It might come from our current earnings during the year or from our 
reserve appropriation. I prefer to call it appropriation account rather than 
reserve account. But it would be $12,500, it would not be $1,000. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I realize that but how much do you take out of this 
inner reserve to cover this $12,500 you lose? 


Mr. Paton: The full amount of the loss is a charge to the bank’s operations. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wahn? 


Mr. MonvrertH: Mr. Wahn agreed that I might ask one supplementary here 
on the same topic, Mr. Chairman. I am assuming that the $12,500 that was 
mentioned would be written off at the time but that at each year end you 
reassess your requirement, is that correct? When you prepare your financial 
statement at the end of each year you have assessed your position as far as the 
reserves requirement is concerned? When does the Inspector General look at 
this, after your statement has been made public and so on? I am assuming he 
would not have time before. 
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Mr. Paton: No, he makes his inspection at his convenience. I would like to 
point out that the transactions we undertake at the fiscal year end are limited by 
the “par of reserves” which the Inspector General referred to in his evidence and 
of which he produced a table for the Committee showing what is covered by 
that expression. If the par of reserves of a bank was at X dollars and they 
already had X dollars in their position, then they would not be able to trans- 
fer inside an amount additional to that. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I ask a supplementary? 


The CHAIRMAN: Only if Mr. Wahn will yield because it is his opportunity to 
question. 


Mr. Wann: I will be happy to yield, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: You are the soul of gentility this evening, Mr. Wahn. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It is a short supplementary question. Even if you have lost 
$12,500 you would be able to lend it again to equalize deposits— 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I do not think we should have a process of 
creeping supplementals. It is really turning away from the orderly consideration 
of the matter. Now, Mr. Wahn? 


Mr. Wann: Mr. Chairman, I have several questions which are related to the 
desirability of increasing competition which was stressed so much in the Porter 
report and in a number of submissions which have been made to members of the 
Committee. Mr. Paton, am I right in thinking you are in favour of legislation 
which will encourage greater competition with regard to services provided by 
banks and near banks? 


Mr, PATON: Yes sir; 


Mr. Waun: My understanding is that in the past, at any rate, some of the 
chartered banks have had substantial share interests in trust companies and they 
have also participated financially with other companies in companies that deal in 
mortgages: would that be correct? As an example, I have been told that a 
substantial interest in Canada Permanent Trust is owned by Toronto-Dominion 
and that a substantial interest in Eastern Chartered Trust is owned by the Bank 
of Nova Scotia and there is a close affiliation of some sort between the Bank of 
Montreal and Royal Trust and between the Royal Bank and Montreal Trust and 
between the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce and National Trust, and 
perhaps other trust companies. If in the past the chartered banks have been able 
to in effect, participate in the trust and mortgage fields through subsidiary 
companies or through share investments in other companies, why has that 
method been unsatisfactory? Is there some inherent advantage that a bank has 
that makes it desirable that it should be able to participate as a bank in the trust 
business, or in the mortgage business, over and above the advantage it would 
have if it participated through a trust company subsidiary or a mortgage 
company subsidiary? Do I make my question clear? 


Mr. Paton: The import of your question, Mr. Wahn, is, would the banks 
prefer to be directly in the trust business and mortgage business as a bank and 
have a division or department operating as such or would their preference be 
to have an association with trust companies through share ownership or perhaps 
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through other connections. Of course, it is difficult to speak for the other 
banks and it is also difficult to assume just what the relationship is between 
these other banks and the trust affiliates with which their names have been 
associated. As you mentioned, someone has said that there are indications that 
there is a share ownership or other connection. I think these transactions were 
undertaken at a time when the direct facilities were not applicable and open 
to banks and it seemed a measure of good business judgment to participate in 
these operations in the manner in which we have done. 


I think there are two separate groups—those banks that have equity inter- 
ests in trust companies, of which my own bank is one, and those where there is 
simply a long-standing relationship between trust companies and banks. | think 
you mentioned the Royal and the Montreal Trust and the Bank of Montreal and 
the Royal Trust. These have been associations, the nature of which, I! myself am 
not fully familiar, but they have associations that linked their interests in one 
shape or form over the years. 


I would say that if the Bill No. C-222 provides the additional facilities 
indicated here which would let us get into the mortgage business—although 
there is no reference at all to participating directly in the fiduciary angle of a 
trust company—and if legislation was to be brought in that particular area it 
should at least recognize existing situations which were entered into in good 
spirit and proper manner and have been good for the economy. I do not think 
there is any doubt that competition between trust companies—trust versus 
trust—has possibly stepped up as a result of the participation of the banks in the 
companies you mentioned. 


Mr. WauN: Following from that, Mr. Paton, in your knowledge of the 
banking business, if the banks are given authority to go into the trust and 
mortgage fields, will the bank have a competitive advantage in the trust field 
over a trust company or in the mortgage field over a mortgage company simply 
because it is a bank. In other words, are there any special privileges which banks 
have which would give them an advantage over the trust companies and mort- 
gage companies in these respective fields? 


Mr. Paton: No; I would say that if the trust powers or facilities were 
accorded directly to the banks, then one would automatically expect banking 
powers and lending powers should be permitted to the trust companies. Our 
basic approach all through appearances before the Porter Commission was that 
we were not wishing at all to put any limitations on other institutions competing 
with us but that the rules be the same for all of us. Naturally, if new provisions 
‘were allowed to banks we would anticipate there would be a quid pro quo for 
the trust companies or the other near banks. 


Mr. Waun: Perhaps it is in the brief but I did not see it. Are you in favour 
of deposit insurance for banks and near banks as provided in the proposed 
legislation? 


Mr. Paton: We did not include this subject in our brief. However, we have a 
summary here which sets out fairly concisely and coherently our viewpoint with 
regard to deposit insurance. I think we have enough copies and we would be 
very glad to have that distributed, Mr. Chairman, if this would be acceptable? 
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The CHAIRMAN: How long is that, Mr. Paton? 
Mr. Paton: It is four pages. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wahn, what is your wish? Would you like this circulat- 
ed and we can ask questions later or would you like to have it given as an 
answer to your question? 


Mr. Waun: I think the former would be quite satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then I would ask you, sir, to have it circulated to members 
of the Committee as soon as possible. 


Mr. Paton: I think we have it available here, Mr. Chairman, in the required 
number of copies. 


Mr. Waun: Also, Mr. Paton, representations have been made to some of us, 
at any rate, that trust companies and near banks should be admitted to the bank 
clearing house privileges. Do you have any views on that? 


Mr. Paton: I think the question regarding clearing house was raised this 
morning and I indicated there was a very decided misconception with regard to 
the clearing system and I might be able to— 


Mr. Ciermont: I asked that question but I do not think I got a reply, 
because you stopped the question at that point. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is true. I think we had reached the stage where you 
had had a reasonable share of the time that is allotted. It depends on what you 
and Mr. Wahn would prefer. I do not think we have ever adopted a procedure 
where a question asked by one person could not be asked by someone else. 


Mr. CLERMONT: It is not that, Mr. Chairman, it is only to correct Mr. Paton, 
because I do not think he gave a reply this morning. 


Mr. Paton: I was going to say, Mr. Clermont, that you touched on this 
subject just at the expiration of your time and the Chairman suggested that we 
could come back to it. I think I indicated that I am anxious to have a description 
of the clearing system because the direct answer to your question, Mr. Wahn, is 
that these people are members of the clearing system through the chartered 
banks. I am referring to the trust companies and the near-banks. Would you like 
me to spend a couple of minutes on this? 


An hon. Member: Mr. Paton, I would like to ask if credit unions are one of 
the groups who are enjoying these facilities, too? 


Mr. PaToNn: Yes, caisse populaire, credit unions, Province of Alberta treas- 
ury branches, Ontario savings office and trust companies. All use the clearing 
system. I will be as brief as I can. I think it might be helpful, in giving a 
description of the clearing system, to say that it is composed of two parts; the 
first is the clearing system, which consists of all Bank of Canada agencies and all 
chartered bank branches, sub-branches and sub-agencies in Canada. There are 
two functions of the clearing system, one of which is the process of a physical 
transferring of documents between each branch bank in Canada. This function is 
performed by about 5,700 bank branches, sub-agencies and sub-branches in 
Canada and almost the entire cost of the clearing system—and it is substan- 
tial—is incurred in performing this function. The exchange of documents among 
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bank branches through this myriad of towns and hamlets in Canada is between 
the branches of the banks represented in each particular area. That is the 
clearing system’s first function. 


The second function is the process for the settling of the balances on 
transactions between banks. Now, taking part in this process are Bank of Canada 
agencies and chartered bank branches at 9 clearing house points, chartered bank 
branches at 42 other clearing house points and 1,359 non-clearing house points. 
The work and cost involved in this area of the clearing system is negligible. This 
is simply the settling of the balances on transactions between banks. The role of 
the Bank of Canada in this process is to assist in the formal settlement of 
balances through the 9 points where the Bank of Canada has offices. We extend 
clearing privileges to the near-banks, and I know of no instance where we have 
balked at this and refused to do so. The payment orders drawn on near-banks by 
their customers are processed through the banks’ clearing facilities. We also 
handle, for the near-banks the clearing of items drawn upon the chartered 
banks, which are negotiated by the near-banks for their customers. The 
number of payment orders handled by the banks’ clearing system was 33.7 
million. This is the number of items during 1963. Naturally they will have 
increased by this time. 


We make these clearing privileges available to the near-banks on what I 
think are indisputably reasonable terms. They are subject to approval simply by 
whichever bank has the account of the specific near-bank—which recommends 
them for admission to membership, and the recommendation from their bank is 
invariably accepted. If the general manager of the bank holding the account 
recommends it, there is no question of them being blackballed or in any way 
refused. The arrangements a near-bank must make to obtain access to a clear- 
ing house includes the opening of accounts with one or more chartered banks to 
which these payments are debited. It is essential that they do have a bank 
account to which these orders can be charged. 


The near-banks pay for their access at no more than cost. This consists of 
fees for local clearing items and for orders debited to the account, and some 
near-banks pay annual fees at points where the clearing house is established. We 
feel the royal commission recommendations on this particular point were not too 
well outlined. Perhaps there was a misunderstanding of the function of the 
clearing system. The royal commission recommendations on pages 393, 394 and 
170 state that all banking institutions should be required to hold their reserves at 
the central bank. All banking institutions will be able to settle their clearings at 
the Bank of Canada, rather than being required to make arrangements with one 
‘of the present banks. The Bank of Canada would thus have to equip itself to act 
as a clearing agent for institutions in the centres where they are not represented. 


The clauses of the Canadian Bankers Association Act, which is a federal act 
under which the association operates, give the association the right of operating 
clearing houses. This should be repealed, according to the Porter recommenda- 
tion, and an association of all clearing institutions formed to manage the system. 
But the main point we must remember here is that the total cost of this clearing 
system has nothing whatsoever to do with the settling of the balances. It is the 
cost of the physical sorting, listing and transferring of the physical items for each 
specific point within the banking system which predominates. A note has been 
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handed to me stating that the annual cost of this transit process within banks is 
$33 million and the annual cost of the clearing houses is $60,000, so it can be seen 
that the clearing house cost is relatively moderate. 


There seems to us to be several reasons why the royal commission recom- 
mendations are not well founded. This may be a bit too strong but they seem to 
be based upon a commonly held misconception of the operation of the clearing 
system. The C.B.A. has no right to operate a clearing system, as was mistakenly 
assumed by the Commission. It is empowered to establish clearing houses in 
Canada, but the banks may or may not choose to become members. It is not 
incumbent upon a bank to join a clearing house. The Association does not have 
the power nor does it in fact operate the clearing system. It is the banks 
themselves that operate it by virtue of the banking system. 


The near-banks obtain the clearing services at no more than cost and it is 
difficult to see how bringing the Bank of Canada into this operation would 
provide more favourable terms. The entry of the Bank of Canada into the 
clearing system would affect only an insignificant part of a whole number of 
the power nor does it in fact operate the clearing system. It is the banks 
would be about 60,000 as compared to 3 million by the banks. 


As I have said before, the real cost of clearing is incurred within the branch 
system of the banks. The expense of inter-bank clearing and settlement is 
negligible. I hope that clarifies the situation. 


Mr. Wann: I have one final question, Mr. Chairman. It is my understanding 
that Canada’s legislation is more restrictive than other major banking countries, 
specifically the U.S.A. and England, in permitting foreign banks to operate in the 
country by way of agencies, branches or subsidiaries. I also understand the 
Canadian Bankers Association, as an association, has not reached any decision 
publicly, at any rate, as to whether or not it would be desirable to have more 
competition within Canada from foreign banks. Is it fair to say that perhaps 
some members of the association are in favour of more competition from foreign 
banks and other members of the association are opposed to more competition 
from foreign banks, and that is the reason the Canadian Bankers Association 
have not come out one way or the other on this particular point? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Wahn, I would say—and this has been a subject which has 
been thoroughly discussed among Association members—that there is not a 
degree of unanimity on this subject. This was the reason that we did not include 
it in our brief. There was no reference made to it in Bill No. C-222, as we have it 
in front of us, and we confined our references in the brief itself to the clauses in 
this act. This is a very complex subject. It is one that needs very thorough study. 
Once legislation is introduced into the Bank Act it will be very difficult to amend 
and change. Before a composite view could be arrived at it would need very, 
very close study. I would like to suggest—and I think I speak on behalf of the 
Association—that with the different gradation of views on this whole subject 
more than one bank would, in all probability, be anxious to present their views 
on this particular subject. At the appropriate time, subject to the Committee’s 
approval, I think you would find quite a few of the banks would be anxious to 
have an opportunity to give their views in that connection. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Before recognizing Mr. Comtois and then Mr. More, I just 
want to ask Mr. Paton a few questions about the clearing system. First of all, 
who actually manages this? 


Mr. Paton: Let us assume we have a six-bank town, and let us take Windsor 
as an example. I think we can assume there are 35 or 40 branches. There would 
then be a central clearing location and it may well be the office of a particular 
bank. The location may well rotate every year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do the near-banks have any say in the administration of the 
clearing system? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: What are the fees which must be paid for the use of the 
clearing system? 


Mr. Paton: Do we have any statistics on that? 

Mr. Perry: There is quite an extensive list. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is this a tariff that is available for inspection by the public? 
Mr. Paton: No, and I do not know that it ever has been. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why not? 


Mr. Paton: I do not think there has ever been any request. The interest is 
strictly between the near-banks and the banks, and I think you would find— 


The CHAIRMAN: Can the near banks see this tariff? 
Mr. Paton: They know what they pay themselves. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do they know what they pay? 


Mr. Paton: There is no specific assessment. The major cost in this opera- 
tion is the exchange of cheques on banks. The cost of this is absorbed in the day 
to day operations of the respective banks. Mr. Perry, am I off the beam on that? 


Mr. Perry: In our brief to the Royal Commission we have listed most of the 
charges. The main one is 5 cents per order. 


The CHAIRMAN: Here are the charges for trust and loan companies. 

Mr. Perry: Yes—as you see they are in our brief to the Royal Commission. 
The CHAIRMAN: I will look at it later. 

Mr. Paton: It starts on page 116. 


Mr. Caovette: Mr. Chairman, can we have an answer as to whether the 
chartered banks are paying the near-banks any charges for the clearing of the 
chartered banks’ cheques that are cashed or presented to the near-banks? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Lavoie, could you answer that question? 
An hon. MEMBER: It is the other way around. 


Mr. Caovette: Are they paying anything to the near-banks for the clearing 
of your cheques? 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, if a Royal Bank cheque is presented— 


Mr. Paton: The answer is no. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. LavorE: To answer your question, Mr. Caouette, with regard to near- 
banks, you were probably referring to the caisses populaires in the province of 
Québec, you are thinking of those, are you not? 


Mr. CAOUETTE: What did you say? 

Mr. Lavork: You are dealing with the caisses populaires in the province of 
Québec? 

Mr. CAOUETTE: Yes. 


Mr. Lavolir: Well, in that case I might say that they have their own clearing 
system within themselves— 


Mr. CAoureTTEe: Of their “‘caisses’’? 
Mr. LavoreE: Of their ‘“caisses’’. 


Mr. CAovuette: But I am speaking here of the relationship between the bank 
and the “caisse’’. 


Mr. Lavolse: The clearing of orders is done within the Caisses’ own system, 
then it is sent along to the banks and it is the Banque provinciale du Canada 
which is the clearing agent for the caisses populaires. The rate is five cents per 
item. 

Mr. CAOUETTE: You ask the “caisse’’ to pay that? 

Mr. LAvo!IE: Yes. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: But when the “caisse populaire” exchanges its cheque from 
the Banque provinciale or other banks, is it paid by the Banque provinciale at 
that time? 


Mr. Lavoie: No, the charge is made at the time the customer cashes his own 
cheque. 
(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Just let me complete this question. Do you have a figure for 
the total cost of operation of the clearing house system? 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Perry to answer that. 


Mr. Perry: The figures I gave Mr. Paton a short time ago reflected the two 
elements of cost. One was the cost of operations within the banking system, 
which was $33 million. 


The CHAIRMAN: That figure is $33 million, and the annual cost of the 
clearing houses is a figure of $60,000. 


Mr. Perry: If you take the 51 clearing centres that averages about $1,000 
each, so you can see how little it is for each centre. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a figure for the total amount paid by the 
near-banks in fees? 


Mr. PERRY: Part of what they pay would be included within the internal cost 
of the banking system. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have the total figure? Perhaps I can pass on to Mr. 
Comtois and you can inform us later. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Comrots: Mr. Paton, it would appear that we may infer from your brief 
here that the interest rate is the most important thing, the thing which is of the 
greatest interest to you in this new Bank Act, in order that you may compete on 
more equal terms with near-banks. All this is designed, of course, to attract 
deposits, I believe that that is the main burden of your argument. That is why 
you would like that ceiling of 6 per cent removed. You would like to attract more 
deposits by having more interest. Where would you get these deposits? Would it 
be done to the detriment of the near-banks of which we have been speaking, 
among other things, finance companies, Caisses populaires, trust companies or 
what have you? Is that where you will find these deposits which you seem to 
lack at the present time? 


(English) 


Mr. Paton: The answer is yes. If the banks, by virtue of removal of the 6 
per cent, can attract additional deposits that would come from other competing 
deposit-taking institutions. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Comtotis: Now, Mr. Paton, do you believe that the improvements you 
have been requesting here in respect of the Bank Act—or those improvements 
which are suggested in the Bank Act—are such as to give you any comparative 
advantage over other institutions? Will this provide you with any marked 
advantage in order to obtain extra funds? 


(English) 
Mr. Paton: No sir, by virtue of this act we would not be attaining any 


competitive advantage; we would be eliminating the competitive disadvantage 
that we currently operate under. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Comrois: As you see, Mr. Paton, what happens is this. When we put 
money in the bank, when we make a deposit, this deposit, through the operations 
of the banking system, may engender a larger amount of credit. On the other 
hand the deposit made in a Caisse populaire or other such institution, cannot 
bring about an expansion in the credit, a reproductive phenomenon, if we may 
call it that. 


(English) 
Mr. Paton: That reproductive phenomenon is directly in the hands of the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, who has the over-all control. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Comrois: But it is always based on deposits? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: From my viewpoint and I think it is also the viewpoint of the 
other bankers, there is no difference between a deposit in a non-bank financial 
institution, as the Governor referred to it, and a bank. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. Comrotis: True, but if this deposit is put in a Caisse Populaire, for 
instance, the same phenomenon does not happen in those cases. What happens is 
quite different. The same thing does not happen. What I wanted to say is this: 
this bank deposit does not produce the same effects if it were put in a trust 
company or a Caisse Populaire. Is that true, or am I wrong? 

Mr. Lavorr: It is exactly the same thing in both instances. Whether a 
deposit is put in a Caisse Populaire or whether it is put in a bank, it is still a 
deposit. It cannot reproduce itself, as you claim. 

Mr. Comrors: But to return to what I said a moment ago. If you put this 
deposit in a Caisse, eventually it returns to the bank, does it not? In the 
phenomenon we were discussing some time ago, Mr. MacIntosh explained the 
whole process. This deposit, which is put in the Caisse, or in another such 
institution, necessarily must return to the banking system, which allows for the 
circulation of credit and the multiplication of credit. 


Mr. Lavorr: But these deposits go from the Caisse Populaire to a bank, or 
conversely, they can go from a trust company to a bank, and so on. 


Mr. Comrots: Yes, but what if these deposits remained with the Caisse 
Populaire without going back to the bank? 


Mr. Lavotr: In that case the Caisse Populaire could make loans. The more 
deposits are in a Caisse Populaire, the more loans it can make. 


Mr. ComTors: But can the same thing happen in both cases? 
Mr. LAVoIE: You mean where? 
Mr. ComrTots: Within the Caisse Populaire system. 


Mr. Lavorr: Well, it is quite simple. You go and get deposits and then you 
make loans. It is exactly the same thing as with the banks. 


Mr. CAouETTE: Mr. Comtois, the Bank of Canada does not transact business 
with Caisses Populaires. 


Mr. Lavore: That is a fact. 
Mr. ComrTots: It deals directly with chartered banks. 
Mr. LAvoIE: Yes. 


Mr. Comrtots: It is what happens within the chartered banks which produces 
the credit to which reference was made. 


Mr. Lavoie: But I believe these two things are entirely different. A deposit 
in a Caisse or a deposit in a bank has exactly the same effects. 


Mr. ComtTo1s: Well why, then, do banks want to have deposits? 


Mr. Lavore: Exactly for the same reason why the Caisse Populaire wants to 
attract deposits. It is exactly the same thing. The more deposits we have in a 
Caisse Populaire, the better it is for it. It is the same thing for the bank. 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. May I suggest to the members of the commit- 
tee that if they wish to consult with one another while the questioning is going 
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on that they try to do it in a moderate fashion in order that they will not 
interrupt the procedure. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Comrors: So, according to you there is no difference. This is merely a 
matter of competition. There is nothing intrinsically different from the point of 
view of deposits? 


Mr. Lavoie: I cannot see any. 
Mr. Comrtots: None at all? 

Mr. LAvorE: I cannot see any. 

Mr. Comtois: A second question— 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: If I might interject, Mr. Comtois, one other reason for the 
issuance of debentures would also be an area in which, by virtue of the ad- 
vantages of Bill No. C-222, we would be able to acquire funds to look after our 
loan demands, as well as deposits from the competing institutions. It is that 
other area which is included in the Bank Act that is referred to. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Comtots: Mr. Paton, could you tell me if the credit restrictions which 
we have been experiencing of late have been imposed by the Bank of Canada, 
or have they been imposed by the various chartered banks, for the purpose of 
having the 6 percent ceiling removed? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: I can assure you most definitely that the chartered banks have 
had no part in suggesting the imposition of credit restraints for the purpose 
you mention. In fact, they have no part in imposing credit restraints, period. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Comrots: Is it simply the effect of the Bank of Canada policy which 
has brought this about? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: I would say, Mr. Comtois, in fairness—and I do not pretend that 
I know, after all I am not running for the governorship of the Bank of Canada— 
most definitely that it would be unfair to say that they have been following a 
credit restraint policy. The money supply has indeed increased. What has 
happened, with the buoyant economy we have had, is that the increased pressure 
of loan demands has exceeded the increase in the money supply that the Gov- 
ernor of the bank in his wisdom feels is best for the economy. So, it would not 
be fair to leave on the record that we feel that any policy of credit restraint is 
directly attributable to the Bank of Canada. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Comrors: But, Mr. Paton, is the Bank of Canada in a position to 
dictate policy to you under the present Act? 
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(English) 

Mr. Paton: By virtue of their ability to control the reserves of money 
supply, yes. This is the manner in which, through us, they control the money 
supply. They, in effect, decide what pool of funds is available for lending by 
all competing institutions. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Comrors: Still through the operation of the reserve system? 
(English) 

Mr. Paton: Through the chartered bank system by virtue of the reserves 
that we would carry with them. 
(Translation) 


Mr. Comrots: Now, Mr. Paton, with secondary reserves provided for 
under the new Act, will the Bank of Canada enjoy still more complete control 
over your activities? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: I think the answer to that is yes. The indication is that the 
secondary reserve will be used on a stand-by basis and I think this is on the 
record. Notwithstanding that, the imposition of a statutory secondary reserve 
does put the ability and the legal power in the hands of the Bank of Canada to 
adjust the secondary reserve along the percentages shown in the act at so 
much per month, if the Governor so wishes. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Comrots: At that point, Mr. Paton, we are not dealing here with 
competition. It is the Bank of Canada’s policy which will dictate your own 
policy to you. 

(English) 

Mr. Paton: It will dictate to the extent of the tools with which we have 
to do our job. The Bank of Canada has control over that. Now it will have, 
under the new act, even more control, in that it will be further accentuated 
by an imposition of a statutory secondary reserve, and we in the Association 
feel that this is not necessary. 

Mr. Comrots: It would be harder for you to compete under this new 
system? 

Mr. Paton: It could be an additional cost to us by forcing us to hold a 
larger percentage of our assets in the form of relatively low yielding securities. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Comrots: Mr. Paton, under their own Act Quebec savings banks are 
granted the privilege of making second mortgage loans. I do not think you 
enjoy the privilege under the Bank Act. 

(English) 
Mr PAron: “That is correct; * sir. 
Mr. ComtTors: Would you like to have that one? 


Mr. Paton: I would be well satisfied to work on the first mortgage loans 
if I had an opportunity to do so. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, if I may interrupt, I believe Mr. Elderkin 
wishes to make a comment on what powers you are going to have under the 
new act with respect to mortgages. I think we should try and clear up this 
point. Mr. Comtois points out that the Quebec Savings Bank can take second 
mortgages. It was his understanding that a similar privilege was not to be 
accorded to the regular chartered banks. Mr. Elderkin commented that it is 
his understanding that the chartered banks will be able to take second mort- 
gages provided the first and second mortgage total does not exceed a certain 
level. I thought it would be useful if we turned to the reference in the act. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Just a moment and I will try to find it. 
Mr. Paton: I think it is clause 75(3), Mr. Elderkin. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is page 52. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is exactly the same as in the Quebec Savings Bank 
Act, Mr. Chairman, it includes the amount of the first mortgage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, you cannot say you came here and did not go away 
with something that you did not expect! 


Mr. PATon: That is true, Mr. Chairman. 
(Translation) 


Mr. ComtTots: So, the chartered banks will be able to make second mort- 
gage loans. 


Mr. LAvorE: Mr. Comtois, if you have a look at 75 (3) you will see that 
the banks will have a right to make mortgage loans as long as it does not go 
beyond 75 per cent of the value of property. 


Mr. ComtTots: There is no reference to first or second mortgages? 
Mr. LAvolE: No, simply that the total of loans may not exceed 75 per cent. 


Mr. ComTo!s: Well, Mr. Lavoie, since I am discussing this matter with you, 
I would like to put a sample case to you to find out what is the feeling of the 
banks in this respect. Say a person holds a first mortgage of $10,000 at 6 per 
cent and a second mortgage of $5,000 at 15 per cent from a finance company. 
This party goes to the bank to ask for a $15,000 first mortgage, shall we say 
at an 8 per cent interest. Will the competitor to which reference was made a 


while ago have any influence on that? Would you accept a mortgage of 
that type? 


Mr. Lavork: If the mortgage does not go beyond 75 per cent of the value 


of the property, we could, I believe, grant that mortgage by paying off the 
two other mortgages. 


Mr. ComToIs: You could do it but as a matter of fact, will it happen? 


Mr. LAvole: Well, it is difficult to give you an exact answer, I cannot really 
tell you what the banks will do in the future in this area, because we do not 
yet have that power, but I might say that we could make loans according to 
the National Housing Act. There was good cooperation from the banks and 
we did serve the population very well. 

Mr. Comroris: But when we are speaking here of competition between one 
of your customers and an owner, will you take the interest of your customer 
at heart? 
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Mr. Lavorz: Mr. Comtois, you understand that— 

Mr. Comrors: There might be a conflict of interest? 

Mr. LAvoIE: We are in business of course to make money. If somebody 
comes to us and asks for a mortgage loan, and if the proposal is good and if 
we have the necessary funds, I believe we will be able to deal with him. 

Mr. Comrois: Even if it is to the detriment of one of your customers? 

Mr. Lavore: It is rather difficult to say at this point what we will do if 
somebody has a first and second mortgage and he might like to convert it. He 
might go to a trust company, he might go to an insurance company, he might 
go to a Caisse populaire, he might go anywhere, to any organization which 
gives mortgage loans. 


Mr. Comrors: But let us say that this possible customer will not automati- 
cally be refused because of that? 

Mr. Lavoie: I do not think so. 

Mr. ComrTots: I see. 
(English) 

Mr. FULTON: I have a question I would like to ask. Do the banks have their 


solicitors here? I think this question of whether clause 75(3) gives you the 
right to take second mortgages is quite a complicated legal question. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Fulton, may I suggest this was drafted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on that very basis. 


Mr. FuLton: I think before we assume it does that— 
Mr. ELDERKIN: It has been in the Quebec Savings Bank Act. 


Mr. FuLton: The Quebec Savings Bank Act does not extend to British 
Columbia. The question in my mind is whether clause 75(3) gives the banks 
the right to take second mortgages under British Columbia law. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think your point is well taken. You are raising a question 
of just how for this section goes. May I suggest to Mr. Elderkin that he may 
wish to invite Mr. Ryan of the Department of Justice to come back and pay 
us another visit. Perhaps you could have him join with you in dealing with 
the extent of the section. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Chairman, I might also add that our legal counsel is in 
attendance with us tonight and will be here tomorrow. 


The CHarRMAN: He so far has quite modestly refrained from joining the 
group of witnesses, but perhaps he may want to join you on Thursday for that 
purpose. 


Mr. Paton: We will present this question at that time. 
(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you still have any questions, Mr. Comtois? 


Mr. ComtTots: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The Bankers’ Association seems to hesi- 
tate to accept the principle of limitation in buying into companies controlled by 
banks. Mention has been made of Roy-Nat which has been set up by a bank. 
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Now, could you tell me if these other aspects of banking activities cannot be 
explained by the need to get around the difficulties created by the Bank Act? 
You would like, say, to move into the mortgage market with its uncontrolled 
rates. But once this 6 per cent ceiling has been removed would these various 
companies remain necessary? Because, in actual fact, it was one way of getting 
around the Bank Act, was it not? 


(English) 
Mr. Paton: Mr. Comtois, I think possibly I might ask Mr. Coleman to reply 
to that because of his particular interest in one of the companies you mentioned. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Well, the company you mentioned, Mr. Comtois, was set up 
by two banks and three trust companies. It was set up to serve an area which we 
felt was not being served by the chartered banks or other lending institutions at 
what we considered were reasonable rates of interest. 


Mr. ComrTors: In a field where the banks could not deal directly? 


Mr. CoLeman: That is correct. I might explain as a matter of information 
that Roy-Nat does not make loans, but buys securities of a corporation. I would 
say that there would be a place for that company to stay. I think the whole 
purpose of this bill is to encourage competition and I can see that even though 
we have an interest in that company, and if it is watered down to 10 per cent, as 
we hope it will not be, we would compete very freely with it. As I have said 
there are four other shareholders, and I think there will definitely be a field for it 
in the future. 


Mr. Comrots: So you would like to continue in the same field, maybe with 
other kinds of companies? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would say yes, but probably the need to incorporate new 
companies will not be as urgent. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Even under the amended law you as a bank would not be able 
to go into that field. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Only up to 10 per cent ownership. 


Mr. Futon: As a bank you would not be able to operate in the field that 
Roy-Nat operates in even under this— 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, in some of the areas we would be able to, Mr. Fulton. 
Mr. FULTON: Conveying mortgages. 

Mr. COLEMAN: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Buying securities; you could not do that. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Oh, yes. In most of the areas we would be able to do the same 
thing Roy-Nat does now. 


Mr. Futton: I will come back to that later. 

Mr. Linn: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. What size of loan 
can Roy-Nat take? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Would you like me to answer this? This is up to the directors, 
Mr. Lind. 


Mr. LInp: Do you go under $25,000? 
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Mr. CoLeMAN: I think the minimum is $25,000. This is up to the directors 
of the company. 


(Translation) 

Mr. ComrTots: One last question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Paton, do you believe 
that up to now near-banks, trust companies or mortgage companies, have taken 
risks which chartered banks could not or would not take? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: They have been in a position to make loans at higher rates than 
chartered banks have, Mr. Comtois, and this might well have been accompanied 
by a willingness to take risks that chartered banks would not have taken. This 
would be a question of credit judgment, and of management judgment, on their 
part. 

I think they most definitely have been in a position to take on higher risk 
loans than have the chartered banks. 


Mr. ComtTots: You could not take those risks because of the ceiling? 


Mr. Paton: That is a contributing factor. Now, I would like to make 
definitely clear that our credit judgment would still apply, notwithstanding the 
existence or otherwise of the ceiling, but it is a fact that we could move into an 
area where there is a higher risk that would call for higher supervision, for more 
frequent investigation, perhaps more frequent statements in consideration of the 
account and this would enable us to take on these risks within our knowledge 
and our decision as to the credit worthiness of the customer. 


The CHAIRMAN: The higher cost of servicing the loan. You take appropriate 
security precautions. 


Mr. Paton: You take appropriate security as well with this new act. The 
answer would be that we could quite definitely move into a field or higher risk 
than we are in at present. 


Mr. ComtTors: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. More? 


Mr. More (Regina City): Mr. Chairman, I might say that sitting with three 
privy councillors, one an accountant, and two lawyers, and one a banker of 
experience, I feel that I am really in. With Mr. Paton’s permission I would like to 
ask Mr. Coleman, do you conceive the restrictions in the proposed bill would 
mean that Roy-Nat would be dissolved? 


Mr. CoLeEMAN: No, I would hope not. 


Mr. More (Regina City): It would have to be reorganized and you would 
have to adjust your interest. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: If the relevant clause limiting ownership of a bank to 10 per 
cent is passed, Mr. More, we would definitely have to dispose of our interest 
down to 10 per cent. 


Mr. More (Regina City): But you feel that it would continue in its field? 
Mr. COLEMAN: Well, I hope it would, and I expect that it would. 
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Mr. More (Regina City): Is there anything that would affect the interests 
of trust companies in Roy-Nat, though, under this legislation? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Do you mean from a competitive standpoint? 


Mr. More (Regina City): No. You now have two banks and three trust 
companies. They can enlarge their interest to take up what the bank has to 
dispose of? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: That is correct. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I was just interested in a couple of things this 
afternoon. We got into the question of regional banks, and head offices, and what 
difference it made to loans, and so on. Mr. Paton, do banks allocate their 
resources to areas of Canada? Do they make an allocation of what they conceive 
as the available resources each year to what they contemplate to be the demand 
of an area? 


Mr. Paton: They do not. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Each area, then, is free to apply and the bank 
judges the applications on their merit? There is no ceiling on what may be put 
out in any given area of Canada? 


Mr. Patron: The credit totals are seasonal, depending upon the particular 
area. At one time there might be a high need for credit in a certain area of 
Canada after paying down for instance, in the west when the grain crops come 
in. Their peak requirements are at a different season of the year, perhaps, than 
the British Columbia lumber industry, and so on. But no attempt is made to 
define, or ration, or allocate a certain percentage of credit to the area. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Another point that interested me is that at one 
time there were quite a number of branches of banks, and then they withdrew 
and cut down and centralized. I saw this happen in Regina, but now if a build- 
ing is put up there is some bank in the corner of it. They are opening branches 
high, wide and handsome, it seems. I take it the basic reason for this is an effort 
to compete for deposits, and to render a handy service, but mainly to compete 
for deposits? 


Mr. Paton: It is a part of our continuing effort to serve the Canadian public 
and go where the public are and where industry is, and where there is a need 
for a bank. There are no statutory qualifications required in Canada for a bank 
to open new branches, as there are in some countries, and the banks compete 
aggressively for suitable areas for opening new locations. 


Mr. More (Regina City): But it is for deposits. Would that not really be 
the basic reason that is involved in opening new branches? 


Mr. Paton: I would say that there is nothing more acceptable to us today 
than deposits but, looking ahead and looking back, we have opened in areas 
where from time to time—and I hope we will get back to this—we can attract 
loans as well as deposits. At the present time the answer to your question is in 
the affirmative. 


Mr. More (Regina City): If there are no deposits you are not going to be 
available for many loans. In regard to the proposals concerning the interest rate, 
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I understood this afternoon the first change will give you 7 per cent as an 
effective ceiling, rather than the present 6 per cent, under the proposed bill? 


Mr. Paton: Yes. If the act were passed tomorrow I believe the effective rate 
that would apply from the July, August and September average yields on bonds 
would be 7 per cent, and if the effective date of passing were January 1st, it 
might be closer to 74 per cent. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It depends on the six months ended May and November, as 
far as the interest rate maximum is concerned. 


Mr. Paton: But the initial entry— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This will depend on the three months ended in November. It 
will take effect in January. 


Mr. Paton: Was I not right in saying that if by chance it were passed 
tomorrow that you would go back? My purpose in getting it was to get those 
three months— 


Mr. ELpERKIN: No, if it were passed tomorrow nothing would take effect 
until the first of January. 


Mr. Paton: Oh yes, I see. 


Mr. More (Regina City): As of the first of January it is conceivable, then, 
that you would have a ceiling of 7 per cent if the act were passed in its present 
form and, in the competition for deposits, by approximately how much would 
this new ceiling enable you to increase the interest on deposits? What would 
you envisage? You are paying 3 per cent now. 


Mr. Paton: This is not a question that I can answer specifically, Mr. More. 
Somewhere in my study I had an amount savings interest increase that a 
percentage increase in the ceiling rate would permit, assuming that they were 
allowed to balance each other, but I am afraid that I cannot answer this 
question. 


I would be inclined to say that the existence of a 7 per cent ceiling per se 
would not permit a very substantial increase in savings interest under current 
conditions. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Then it would not make your competitive position 
for deposits one bit better than it is right now? 


Mr. Paton: Our strong feeling is that the two-stage removal under current 
conditions of the ceiling is not in the best interests of the Canadian economy. We 
feel that the ceiling should be removed. 


Mr. MoreE (Regina City): In your opinion it is not a realistic approach to 
the present needs? Can I put it that bluntly? Will you accept that? 


Mr. PATON: Yes, that is the point I wanted to make. 


Mr. More (Regina City): If the interest rate were completely removed— 
and I would like initially to keep to the present deposits on which you are 
paying 3 per cent—what would you envisage as the general action of the banks 
in this area in competition with the near-banks, credit unions, and so on, for 
deposits. What would you conceive to be the first upward push with the 
situation as it is now? 
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Mr. Paton: And the ceiling completely removed? 
Mr. More (Regina City): Yes. 


Mr. Paton: In competition for deposits, the only effective way we can 
be successful would be to make our interest rate attractive or, alternatively, 
devise other methods of attracting deposits by creating new specific savings 
instruments. 


Over the past few years particularly, when the interest rate on savings 
accounts itself has remained at 3 per cent, various banks have already evolved 
new deposit instruments, such as savings certificates, personal savings plans, 
deposit receipts, term deposits and bearer discount notes. They have already 
been using a fair amount of ingenuity in endeavouring to produce instruments 
of a special type and a special term on which we could pay rates that are 
sufficiently attractive for us to acquire deposits. I think removal of the ceiling 
would accentuate this, and in all probability—and once again I cannot speak 
for all the banks, because there will be no agreement regarding what one does 
with interest rates—the natural expectation one might have would be that the 
savings interest rate would be increased. 


Mr. More (Regina City): You cannot speak for all the banks, but I think 
you said this afternoon that as a matter of course, because management was 
similar, and so forth, you would expect uniformity. 


This does not hold true in the near-banks. Near-banks will pay 54 per 
cent, some 53 per cent; on other instruments you get 63 per cent, 64 per cent 
and 63? per cent. I can name one that did this as of last week. 


Mr. Paton: I think, Mr. More, these are on a different time basis. In 
certain cases there are guaranteed investment certificates; some are one year, 
two year, five year certificates. There is, indeed, a variety of rates, and you 
will also find in the banks at the moment that there is a variety of rates. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Yes, 5 per cent for 90 days on Friday. I do not 
see how you can attract very much of that sort of money in competition at that 
rate. This is the point I am trying to make. I happen to be an executor of an 
estate with a considerable amount of money, and we had to make an investment 
last week. The bank rate was 5 per cent, and a little better in one case for 
90 days, whereas you could get more than that from your competitors. 


This is the point I am trying to make, and what I am really trying to find 
out is if the bank ceiling were removed and you had open competition, would 
you go to the present rates of your competitors to attract your deposits? There 
is nothing to stop them from moving up, and perhaps the field in which they 
operate would allow them to move up. Where does this leave the people who 
are seeking money to get it now, under compensating balances, and so on, from 
you cheaper than they can get it from these other sources? They face higher 
interest rates, do they not? I am not being critical of this. The point I am trying 
to make is that liquidity is such that this is just the nature of the times, and in 
the field you have no alternative if you are going to get deposits. Is this true? 


Mr. Paton: If we are going to get deposits we have to compete, and we 
have to compete by making our offerings more attractive than we are able to 
do under present conditions. 
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Mr. More (Regina City): And you have to gain the deposits to have the 
money available to enter the new fields that you are being permitted to enter 
under the act. Is that not true? So that the passing of the act in itself does not 
open to the public any greater service from the bank unless they are able to 
attract greater deposits? 


Mr. Paton: That is right, and our participation in these new areas 
eventually will average out and lower the average cost to the public, as it did 
in the personal loan field, for example, when we entered that. 

This would apply in other areas of lending that we would be permitted 
to go into, and would be able to go into provided we have the money to do so. 
In effect, there would be a levelling out of the average cost of borrowings to 
the Canadian public a whole. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. More, perhaps you might wish to complete your ques- 
tioning on Thursday. 

In order to keep our printed proceedings as clear as possible, I will ask 
the Committee to propose a motion that Mr. Hackett’s very interesting paper 
tabled by Mr. Paton entitled “Cash Ratio Management—Proposed Twice 
Monthly Averaging Technique”, and the comments of the association on the 
paper headed “Proposal for Deposit Insurance”, which was also tabled today 
by Mr. Paton, be incorporated in our minutes for today. 


Mr. MontTEITH: I so move. 

Mr. Lesor: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Since we are agreed on that, I think that we should now 
adjourn. 
(Translation) 


Mr. GrikcorrE: I was asked a while ago to table the letters I sent to the 
bank presidents and the answers I got. Could I ask each of the gentlemen if 
they have any objection to that? This is done regularly in the House when we 
are speaking of the tabling of documents. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I believe Mr. Grégoire did not ask their views on quoting 
certain paragraphs from these letters here. 


Mr. GrikcorEr: To return to my question, will I be allowed to ask the 
gentlemen first? I believe that that would be more proper. 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the reply is yours unless it is marked “confidential”, 
but I have no objections to your confirming that the members of the Association 
wrote you in such an interesting manner. We would be pleased to have these 
letters part of our record. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I will do that. 


Mr. Paton: I might suggest, Mr. Gray, that the presidents of the banks 
who signed these letters are not permitted to be members of the Association. 
Members of the Association comprise the general managers of each bank. 
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The CHAIRMAN: In this case I will say silence means consent, and you 
have it, so the letters will be tabled pursuant to the motion. 


Mr. FuLtTon: When will the steering committee meet? There is a question 
about next week. As you will appreciate, those sitting to your immediate left 
have a great problem with regard to Tuesday. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have also caused problems for some of our witnesses, 
too. Thank you for raising this point. I wonder if the members of the steering 
committee could agree on a time to meet briefly tomorrow to review this? 


Mr. MontvEITH: We all have caucus at 11 o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we are all in the same boat and I think I may have 
a luncheon meeting. The steering committee will meet right after orders of 
the day, otherwise we will inform you. In closing I will say, Mr. Grégoire— 


(Translation) 


—it is obvious that there are certain advantages to your position as an 
independent. The sitting is adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, November 10, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I now call the meeting to order. First, I should 
bring to your attention the report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure 
which met at 2.35 p.m. Wednesday, November 9, and agreed to recommend as 
follows: 


(See MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS) 


As you know, the Committee felt it would be useful if it had its own staff to 
assist with matters of reference and research. In line with this recommendation 
and in the authority given to the Committee by the house, I made certain 
inquiries and recommended to the steering committee the individuals whose 
names are presented to you. I might elaborate a bit on the two individuals in 
question. 


Miss Prentis did her undergraduate work at the London School of Eco- 
nomics; her graduate work at Oxford and Columbia and has had experience both 
with one of the chartered banks, a firm of consulting economists and the staff of 
the Porter Commission, and is now with the economic analysis division of the 
Department of Finance. She is with us now and I would ask her to stand and 
take a little bow. 


Professor Baribeau has his Bachelor of Commerce degree from the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa which also awarded him a Master of Arts in economics. He was 
with the Department of Finance, also in the economic analysis division for 
several years and he is presently lecturing in money and banking in the true 
Canadian fashion in that he gives one course in monetary theory in French and 
another course in money and banking in English. I think he would be well suited 
to provide practical assistance for us. I should explain, because of the require- 
ments to give lectures and so on, Professor Baribeau would not be able to be 
with us for our morning sessions and in general, because of the possibility of 
work and because the steering committee and myself thought it useful not only 
to borrow someone from the official sector but also from the university sector so 
that we should have a team of two individuals, we are recommending to the 
Committee that the arrangement I have outlined, the engagement of Mr. Bari- 
_ beau and the seconding of Miss Prentis, be adopted by the Committee as the 
most practical method. Professor Baribeau, I think, has just come in. He proba- 
bly had some difficulty in finding parking space. If you would like to come and 
sit down here, Professor Baribeau. I know you have to go and give your first 
lecture at 11.30. We just thought it would be nice if the Committee could see 
who you are. If there is no discussion on the report I have given so far—perhaps 
I should invite it—would someone move the adoption of the report? 


Mr. LAMBERT: I so move. 
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Mr. Appison: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I should outline, naturally, the use of staffs by committees is 
something of an experimental matter and an evolutionary process, along with 
the development of our committee structure itself, so to some extent we will 
have to develop the procedure as we go along. The steering committee, I think, in 
discussing the matter yesterday did agree with the suggestion I am going to 
make now. First, that a request for the assistance of our research staff be 
channelled through myself as Chairman and in my absence the Vice Chairman, 
Mr. Lafiamme so that it can be kept on an orderly basis. This, of course, provides 
no problem during our sessions when one member or another may say: Mr. 
Chairman, could we have this particular point looked into further and so on. I 
think this is the most orderly way to do it. 

We will have one or both of our research assistants in attendance at all of 
our meetings. We will work out an appropriate schedule so that there will be no 
conflict with Mr. Baribeau’s responsibilities, and so on. I will at this time 
formally request—I am sure there will be, no problem—the full co-operation 
with them on the part of the Department of Finance and other relevant govern- 
ment departments and the Canadian Banking Association and other witnesses 
that may be before us. The steering committee also, I think, suggested that in 
effect the assistance as such is for the Committee in particular. 

Before we get back to our questioning of witnesses, I think, Mr. Elderkin, 
you have some material to table in answer to questions that were raised. Would 
you describe it for us? 


Mr. C. F. ELDERKIN (Inspector General of Banks): Mr. Chairman, at the 
request of the Committee I am tabling Exhibit no. 18, Classification of Loans in 
Canadian Currency of the Chartered Banks of Canada as at September 30, 1966, 
and Exhibit No. 19, Classification of Deposit Liabilities payable to the public in 
Canada in Canadian currency of the Chartered Banks of Canada as at September 
30, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I have a formal motion to append them to our minutes? 
Mr. CLERMONT: I so move. 


Mr. ComrTors: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, there is one other suggestion I am going to put 
forward as to procedure which I was asked to do by the steering committee. It is 
that we should complete this first round of general questioning, as we are going 
to do, and then, starting with our second round, we permit a more orderly study 
dealing section by section with this brief. In other words, that we complete our 
questioning on each section as they are presented in the brief, and then once we 
do that we will proceed to questioning on any matters which are of interest to 


the Committee which are not dealt with specifically in a related fashion by the 
sections of the brief. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GreEGorRE: Mr. Chairman, I would object to this manner of proceeding, 
because at the present time we are studying the brief of the Canadian Bankers’ 
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Association, we are not only studying that, but we are studying Bill C-222 and if 
there is something to be studied clause by clause. It is not therefore the brief 
from the Bankers’ Association, but Bill C-222. So, I can’t see what advantage 
there is in studying this brief, paragraph by paragraph, all we have to do is 
study Bill C-222 clause by clause. But I think, Mr. Chairman, that what I say is 
quite logical. 


Mr. Comrots: Should discussion at this stage not be limited to Committee 
members? 


An hon. Member: No. At this time, the discussion— 


Mr. Grigorre: I have not entirely made my point, Mr. Chairman. A Member 
has the right to come and sit in this Committee and say what he wants but he has 
no right to move or vote on motions. I refer to the Rules governing our 
procedure. I have not seen any other rule to any other effect. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I should complete your interpretation of the Rules, 
because the Committee has the right to set limits as to number, content and form 
of questions which are asked by Members who are not officially members of the 
Committee. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You are imposing closure, are you? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I am not, you are using the word, what I am referring to 
are the Rules governing our procedure. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It is not in the Rules? 


Mr. Comtors: Meanwhile, while we await enlightment could Mr. Elderkin 
tell us more regarding second mortgages of chartered banks? 


(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: What type of information did you wish? 


Mr. Comrois: You were supposed to look to see if the chartered banks were 
allowed to go into second mortgages. 


Mr. ELpERKIN: Mr. Chairman, the power to lend on second mortgages is in 
clause 75(1), where they may lend on real or immovable property. The section to 
which we referred the other day, namely, subsection (3) is a limiting clause 
governing the extent they can lend, which combines the amount they may lend 
on any property either by first or second mortgage to a total of 75 per cent of the 
value of the property. Mr. Fulton raised a question about laws in certain 
provinces. I believe this applies in British Columbia and in Ontario as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, I think it would be more orderly if we deal with 
this point of procedure and then proceed to complete any unanswered questions 
from the preceding day that have been held over for that specific purpose. I do 
not say we have to arrive at a formal decision on this precise point at this time 
but I draw to the attention of the Committee and others participating in its work 
the following subparagraph 5 on page 62 of the reprint of the rules: 

Any member of the House of Commons who is not a member of a standing 
committee may, unless the house or the standing committee otherwise 
orders, take part in the deliberations of the standing committee, but shall 
not vote or move any motion or any amendment or be counted in the 
quorum. 
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I mention that only to complete, as I was saying before, the interpretation of 
this clause by Mr. Grégoire. 


(Translation) 

As far as I am concerned, as Chairman, it is my intention to treat every 
member on the same footing, any member who wishes to take part in the work 
cf the Committee, but at the same time I feel I must give some priority to the 
actual members of the Committee who have the responsibility of taking decisions 
and so, I interpret this clause of the Rules, and if necessary, I will ask the 
Committee for a formal motion limiting the work and the various forms of 
interventions of Members who are not members of the Committee. 


(English) 

I would like to try and avoid that if possible and let the Committee rely on 
my attempt to be fair and reasonable in dealing with this question. It may be 
that those members who are present who are not members of the Committee 
may prefer that to a formal motion which may be more restrictive than the 
intentions of the Chairman at this point. I leave this to the judgment of those 
concerned. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GrREGoIRE: Mr. Chairman, may I continue on this? 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: No, I also feel that if someone who is not a member of the 
Committee is not to vote or move any motion or any amendment or be counted 
in the quorum, it follows that someone who is not a formal member of the 
Committee cannot raise a point of order because a point of order is, in a sense, a 
form of proposal. Therefore, while I will not hesitate to receive brief suggestions 
from any person attending these meetings as a member, whether a formal 
member or not, with respect to procedure, because after all the suggestions are 
often useful whether they come from a formal member of the committee or not, I 
do not think it would be appropriate in the light of the references in the rules to 
votes or moving motions, amendments, and so on, to permit those who are not 
actual members of the Committee to become involved in formal points of order; 
although, I certainly will not hesitate to accept suggestions on the order and 
procedure to the Committee from those who are not members, within reasonable 
limits. With respect to the point that has been raised about our order of business, 
I want to make clear that I intend to permit this round of questions in which we 
are now engaged to be completed and that this round would not be limited in 
any way as to the subject matter. Mr. Lind is asking questions. There are some 
here who are members of the Committee who have not asked questions. There are 
some members here who are not members of the Committee—I see Mr. Caouette 
and so on who, I think would like to ask some questions and they will have the 
right to do so. But, it was the view of the steering committee, and Mr. Monteith 
will agree with me, although we felt we should not be so tight, shall I say, as to 
have a specific motion but would permit a more orderly discussion of the topics 
that the witnesses may want to bring to our attention, that we proceed with the 
topics in the order presented in the brief on the understanding that in discussing 
these topics, closely related matters could be brought up, whether they specifi- 
cally refer to the brief or not. And that once we went through the topics in the 
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brief, or the supplementary brief, as in the case of the Canadian Bankers 
Association, there will be full opportunity for any member and after that for 
others to raise any subjects related to the bills discussed which they feel these 
witnesses or others could deal with. This proposal was put forward by people on 
the steering committee and it seemed to receive the favour of all those present 
and I think, just about all the parties on the Committee. This was done from the 
point of view of permitting a more focused discussion, if I may use that phrase, 
with respect to specific briefs. If, perhaps, I did not explain what I had in mind as 
well as I might have at the beginning, I think that on reflection you may feel this 
is a useful procedure to try. 


As I said previously, and I think Mr. Monteith and others will agree with 
me, if this suggestion does not seem practical for one reason or another, perhaps 
because of the form of the brief or other reasons, obviously we are going to try 
and be flexible. I just mention this now so we will not get into this discussion 
once We actually begin our questioning. I want to stress that as far as this round 
of questioning is concerned it is my intention as Chairman to go on in the same 
format as we have been using up to now. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Mr. Chairman, may I just say one word. I think it was felt 
that in perusing the evidence subsequently, it would be better if we completed 
the first round, as you are suggesting, and then questioned on one topic until we 
had more or less exhausted it. True, as you say, there is no harm in mentioning a 
similar topic later but the evidence, then, would have everything to do with 
interest rates in the one section. You would not have to be thumbing all over the 
evidence to try and find the relevant parts. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right and I think you agree—I want to repeat 
this—that if there are matters not treated in these briefs which people want to 
raise as we go through the topics which seem to be of most interest to the 
witnesses and related topics which obviously arise, then, of course, members will 
be able to ask questions on any relevant matter, the test of relevancy being the 
subject matter of the legislation referred to us. In other words, the aim here is to 
permit a more focused and orderly discussion without any limit. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, may I say a word. Just to clarify the debate 
and to examine every matter thoroughly and in a more orderly fashion, this has 
been our sole intention regarding the agenda. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I must conclude that any point of order which is raised by a 
member who is not an official member of the Committee, is mostly rejected 
because he has no right to bring a motion or to second the motion, nor to vote, 
and does not count in a quorum. That means that he has no right to vote on any 
point of order? 


The CHAIRMAN: I feel that this is the case, because a point of order is a form 
of motion but I would like to reserve this opinion and study it more thoroughly. 
But at the same time, those who are not official members of the Committee 
should try, as far as possible, to limit their participation so far as points of order 
are concerned or matters relating to the agenda, because it must be recognized 
that other official members of the Committee do have the responsibility to take 
decisions and to advance the work of the Committee and to make an official 
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report to the House of Commons. This is what I mean when I speak of using the 
Committee as efficiently as possible. 


Mr. GricorrE: Perhaps when you study that you will also examine the 
problem of questions of privilege which is also a point of order. I would ask you 
if a member, who is not officially a member of the Committee, can raise a 


question of privilege. Does this mean that if your privileges are not accepted you 
cannot raise them? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, Mr. Grégoire, if you want to pursue this interesting 
matter I think I could give you at once a reply that you will not like, if you wish 
to go on with this. Because speaking as a lawyer, I might say that I am used to 
giving considered answers to judges who put questions like yours. I think it is 
quite possible that a question of privilege is a point of order and will be treated 
on the same footing, but I think it would be better to continue with our line of 


questioning and with the work of the Committee. 


(English) 

Therefore, gentlemen, I think I will. ask Mr. Elderkin to complete his 
presentation of information which he was giving in answer to points that have 
been held over until today for that purpose. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I may be repeating myself but the power to lend on real and 
immovable property is in clause 75(1)(c), on real and immovable, as well as 
personal property. The clause, 75(3), is a limiting clause. It limits the amount 
which may be loaned on real or immovable property. Now in certain provinces, 
British Columbia, as Mr. Fulton raised the point, and I understand in Ontario, 
too, the title actually passes to the lender under a mortgage. Therefore, there is 
not real or immovable properties that are loaned on as a second mortgage. What 
the loan becomes is a mortgage on equity of redemption but it is really the same 
thing under a different name. 


The CHAIRMAN: Also, I think that, Mr. Paton, your group has some material 
to present in answer to questions that were held over to this morning. I think 
this would be a useful way to proceed to get this material out of the way. I was 
mistaken. There is no additional answer the association wants to give. 


Mr. MonterrH: Mr. Chairman, may I just bring up one point. In my 
questioning last Tuesday, I had raised the matter, just for instruction of laymen 
like myself, of the procedure of banks commencing business and how they go 
into the business from there on. That question was left in abeyance, not that I 
want it answered right now or anything, but at some stage I would like, purely 
for my own edification, some answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would edify other members as well. Mr. Elderkin 
or Mr. Paton, do you have an answer to that now? I think this is a question that 
was held over and perhaps could be dealt with before we give the floor back to 
Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Paton: I might, possibly, Mr. Chairman, try~to accommodate Mr. 
Monteith. I am going to take it from the time when the bank is ready to open its 
doors which, I think, was the stage that you were particularly interested in, Mr. 
Monteith. Having completed the necessary legal requirements under the Bank 
Act, the bank in opening its doors has as a start as its assets, paid-up capital, and 
then its liability would be one liability only, that to the shareholders. They 
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would obtain the required till money, as you have indicated, from the Bank of 
Canada. 


Mr. MONTEITH: How do they get that till money, what do they give for it? 


Mr. PATON: They would have to withdraw part of their capital to pay for it. 
They then would have, their liability to their shareholders and their till money 
plus the assets represented by the shareholders’ contributions. This till money 
would be part of their reserve with the Bank of Canada, as it is in the case of all 
other chartered banks. 


Mr. MONTEITH: What they pay for their till money is part of their reserve 
with the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. Paton: The actual till money in the tills is part of their reserves, as it is 
in all other cases. The Bank of Canada 8 per cent reserve consists of deposits 
with the Bank of Canada plus the Bank of Canada notes we have in all our 
branches for servicing our customers. So, a new bank starting would start in on 
that basis and then would proceed to compete for deposits and make loans in a 
normal manner. 


Mr. MontettH: Are you allowed to make any loans before you take any 
deposits? 


Mr. Paton: They would have surplus funds from their capital contributions 
which they could loan out. From that, of course, and prior to this, has come the 
cost of setting up bank premises, and so on. They would have the use of their 
available funds, however, to make loans. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, do you want to supplement that in any way? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, I think not, Mr. Chairman. I think that Mr. Paton has 
covered it very fully up to the time they actually start to take deposits from the 
public. They will, of course, be using the funds they receive from the issue of 
capital stock. 


Mr. MONTEITH: When a reserve is increased over and above the till money, 
what form exactly does that take? 


Mr. Paton: That would take the form of a deposit with the Bank of Canada. 
They would then immediately enter into the same arrangement as the other 
banks. 


Mr. MONTEITH: That deposit simply reduces the assets of the bank and gives 
an asset to the Bank of Canada in the amount of that additional? 


Mr. PATON: It reduces the availability of the assets which they can invest in 
lJoans and other investments. It is part of their investments out of their assets 
which would then constitute a deposit with the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. MonrtTeEITH: That is the portion that does not derive any interest, then? 
Mr. Paton: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MONTEITH: Does this take the form of deposit of securities of any kind? 
Mr. PATON: No, sir. 

Mr. MONTEITH: You cannot do that. 


Mr. PATON: You cannot do that. This is a deposit of cash in the Bank of 
Canada, held by the Bank of Canada to credit of the individual banks. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I must apologize to Mr. More and perhaps also to Mr. Lind 
because in reviewing this I think that Mr. More had not completed his question- 
ing when we adjourned. If you would accept my apologies Mr. Lind, in this 
regard, I think I should give the floor back to Mr. More. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Mr. Chairman, I will try to be brief. There are 
two or three things I want to touch on. I want to go back to the interim hearing 
on interest rates. Perhaps this is a hypothetical question that Mr. Paton cannot 
answer, but if he can I think it would be interesting: provided this legislation 
with its interim ceilings comes into effect, how long do you expect it might be 
before you would reach a position where the interim ceiling would be completely 
removed? 


Mr. Paton: We referred to that, Mr. More, in our brief. We definitely feel 
that it might be considerably longer than was originally thought when the 
legislation was brought down. The trend of interest rates since the amendments 
to the Bank Act were introduced, has indicated that the figure of 43 per cent is 
not as realistic as perhaps it might be. Therefore, if the ultimate decision is to 
have this ceiling removed in a two stage procedure, this 4% rate might 
conceivably and reasonably be set at a higher figure of, let us say, 5 per cent. We 
still feel that a desirable situation, of course, is to have the full removal of the 
ceiling as a result of Bill C-222. 

From all the indicators that we have, we feel that there may be a general 
maintenance of a higher level of interest rates than we have been accustomed to 
in the past. We itemize these reasons in this brief much better than I could 
interpolate them for you. But, in effect, in direct answer to your question, we 
think it may be considerably longer, perhaps 10 years, we do not know, before 
the tapering off to the triggering ceiling rate of 43 per cent could conceivably 
take place. 


Mr. More (Regina City): In other words, you do not expect to have reached 
a no-limit within the lifetime of this legislation if it passes in its present form. 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps “expect” is a little too strong a word, but we can see 
where there could be a possibility of this happening. In any event, it would be 
longer than the two years that has been suggested once or twice as a reasonable 
interval in which this might occur. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Thank you, Mr. Paton, I think that fully answers 
what I had in mind. Now I want to go to the insurance that this legislation 
proposes. 


Mr. Paton: No, it does not. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I beg your pardon. But there is a proposal inherent 
that will come up on deposit insurance. This is part of the representation— 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to make it clear at this point so that there will 
be no doubt about this; I consider that it is within the ambit of our responsibili- 
ties to be able to ask questions and to consider this general aspect. I think I have 
already reported to the Committee that it is my hope that a very detailed 
resolution if not the bill itself will be before the house in the not too distant 
future. Therefore, we must look into this in a more detailed fashion. 


Mr. More (Regina City): The Minister gave this indication in an answer to a 
question yesterday. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I take it that one of the basic problems the bank 
faces with a ceiling limit on interest rates is in the competitive sphere. Anything, 
then, that increases the cost of their operation is going to affect their ability to 
fully compete with other near banks. This proposal, therefore, for deposit 
insurance, which I understand will be mandatory on the chartered banks, is 
going to increase your cost of doing business and competing; whereas it is not 
mandatory on the near banks. I take it that there are two objections from your 
association and the chartered banks in regard to this proposal: One, that it is not 
necessary in connection with your operations from the point of view of history 
and experience; two, it is discriminatory against you in that the umbrella does 
not cover all the operators. I have been doing a bit of banking for a considerable 
number of years and I do not think I could agree with the statement you made 
on compensating balances having been effective for many many years. Certainly 
some of us who did business with the banks were made aware of these situations, 
but in the last year and a half or two years it seems to be universal as far as I 
can learn from accounts that seek bank services. In the past if they did apply, it 
seems to me it was on the basis of the feeling of the bank that a larger risk was 
involved and this would help them in countering the risk for the money loaned. 
But now it seems to me it is to make up expense charges and costs of the bank 
more than having anything to do with risk. It has become a general operation of 
the bank in this regard. Is this a plausible assumption in this regard? 


Mr. Paton: With your permission, Mr. More, I would like to defer to my 
colleague Mr. Coleman who would be very pleased to discuss this subject with 
you. 


Mr. J. H. CoLEMAN (Vice-President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association) : 
Mr. More, would you like my views on the deposit insurance first? There were 
two parts to your comments— 


Mr. More (Regina City): Yes, I think this would apply because I am joining 
it with the question on deposit insurance. 


Mr. CoLteMaAN: I would say that I think it is generally agreed by the banks 
that deposit insurance is not necessary as far as the chartered banks are 
concerned. We think this would be generally agreed. It is true that if it is a 
federal act, as it will be, that there are jurisdictional problems and presumably 
it might be difficult for provincial and non-bank financial institutions to get 
under the umbrella of deposit insurance. I think it is true that some of them will 
wish to do so, if for no other reason than to gain respectability. However, if it 
develops that this deposit insurance act embraces only the banks and a few 
federally incorporated trust companies, then it seems to me that it is a massive 
effort and a very expensive one to cover the largest area of depositors—that is, 
those who have accounts at the banks—and if it ends up that we were the only 
ones who need the protection of perhaps four out of five institutions, we find it 
difficult to see the justification for it from any standpoint. Does that answer your 
question? 

To get back to the matter of compensating balances: you said it seems that it 


was only recently that compensating balances were required. I do not think this 
is strictly true, with all due respect, Mr. More. I do think that the practice has 
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become much more prevalent and I admit that freely. The way banks operate is 
that there are two ways to recover costs of operating an account. One is to get 
balances that will compensate them for the operation of the account, and the 
other is to get service charges. I think in the past it has been true that the more 
common way was service charges, but I think now, with the shortage of cash, 
that the banks prefer compensating balances. I do say categorically that, as far as 
our bank is concerned, we have been stipulating for one or the other in accounts 
that needed it from a cost standpoint as far back as I can remember. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Was it cost or risk? 
Mr. CoLEMAN: I would say it was entirely the cost of operating the account. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I accept your explanation as the word of an 
honourable member, in parliamentary terms. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: There is one point. I think this subject of compensating 
balances was flogged to some extent the other day, but I think I overlooked an 
important point in my testimony and that is the subject of float. As you know, 
most people who run current accounts and most companies have a number of 
cheques floating around the country and it is not uncommon for people to issue 
cheques and figure out how long it takes for a cheque to get to the bank. They 
might cash it at a garage and say: “Well, it will take about three days and as 
long as I have the money in there in three days, I am all right.” But in large 
accounts this float amounts to many, many hundreds of millions of dollars. When 
a cheque is issued by a client and negotiated by the payee, he gets immediate 
credit for that cheque from a bank, but the person who has issued the cheque 
does not have to put up the money until the cheque reaches the bank. Therefore, 
there should be an adequate balance in the bank when the cheque is issued. You 
are borrowing money if there is not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it a criminal offence to issue a cheque knowing you do not 
have the money in the bank? 


Mr. COLEMAN: You are a lawyer, Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is, but I 
wish it were. My understanding is that if you do not have an account, that it is a 
criminal offence, but I think you can issue cheques pretty freely and not be taken 
to account for it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Addison has a supplementary if Mr. More will 
yield. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I will yield. 


Mr. Linp: I am on the same subject, and I thought I was due to ask 
questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. We have been allowing brief supplementaries, 
but if a questioner has not finished and if he yields— 


Mr. Linp: It is about time. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will take this into account. I certainly do not propose to 
have an extended discussion arise under the guise of a series of supplementaries. 
If that is what you are suggesting, I think you are quite right in complaining 
about that possibility. 
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Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. More will allow I have a brief supple- 
mentary for Mr. Coleman. The idea of a federal insurance agency is to give 
credibility or dependability to near banking institutions. In the ordinary business 
of insurance, insurance is predicated upon experience, and while the chartered 
banks are federal institutions and will fall under the guise of this legislation, 
certainly there is no danger of the federal banks falling into default, therefore, I 
would suggest that while the premiums will be based upon experience, I do not 
believe there is any interest in the Minister’s mind of making this a profitable 
operation. This is an insurance company operated by the government of Canada 
and therefore I cannot visualize premiums to the chartered banks, or any other 
institution for that matter, being of any significant amount in order to increase 
the cost they have borrowed. 


Mr. CoLtemMaAN: Mr. Addison, I hope what you say will prove to be the case. 
If we based the cost on the rates charged by the federal deposit insurance 
corporation in the United States, it would be a very expensive item for the 
chartered banks, or even if the costs were halved, it would amount to millions 
of dollars. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert, please be brief. 


Mr. GiuBert: Are we to assume that the banks now consider service charges 
and compensating balances as synonymous, one and the same thing? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: No. 
Mr. GILBERT: What is the difference? 


Mr. CoLtEMAN: The difference is that if we analyse an account and our cost to 
operate the account is $10, including a small margin of profit, because we are in 
business to make money, we could either charge you $10 a month, or we could 
ask you to carry a balance which would, in effect, give us a $10 coverage. 


Mr. GILBERT: I will now pass, but I will ask him later to explain that. 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): I have one short supplementary to a statement 
concerning what Mr. Coleman mentioned on floating cheques. I agree there must 
be a considerable number of these and you actually stated when these cheques 
do come in, if the issuer has not yet deposited, you are advancing or making a 
loan to him until he does cover the cheque. On the other hand, I would like to 
ask this question. Is it not a common practice lately in the banks to have a series 
of notes in their hands and the minute a thing like that happens, the note is 
passed through and it is now a loan, but was formerly an overdraft which you do 
not have any more. If that cheque does come in the fellow has to pay the interest 

on it. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I think it is true that some banks carry blank notes, but the 
point I tried to make was that sometimes those cheques are really in transit for a 
week and therefore, the person who issued the cheque has, in fact, borrowed the 
funds for the week. The note is not dated back to the date of issue of the cheque; 
it is dated the day the cheque comes in, therefore you who have issued the 
cheque have had use of those funds, the person to whom you made the cheque 
payable has had that money and credit for it from the time he cashed the cheque. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Langlois, I think to be fair to the other members who 
are waiting to have an unbroken series of questions, we should return to Mr. 
More and ask him if he has further questions. 
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Mr. More (Regina City): My time must be nearly up, but to finish up. Mr. 
Coleman, it is not really a fact that the issuer of a cheque has a loan from the 
time he issues the cheque; if he is mailing the cheque a considerable distance and 
he knows it is going to take two days before it is deposited by the person to 
whom he issued it, there is no loan involved there until it is deposited. 


Mr. COLEMAN: I agree and that is what I thought I said. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I think you said that from the time he issued the 
cheque he had the loan. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: If I said that, I was in error. I mean from the time the cheque 
was negotiated. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Regardless of what the premium might be there is 
going to be an added cost and, as you say, if it were based on the American 
system it would amount to millions of dollars in your operation. 


Mr. COLEMAN: That is right. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Have you any estimate in round figures on your 
present operation? 


Mr. COLEMAN: I beg your pardon. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Can you estimate on your present operation how 
many millions for the chartered banks in Canada, if these were the rates? 


Mr. COLEMAN: It would be $6 million. 
The CHAIRMAN: But we do not have the government proposal. 


Mr. More (Regina City): No, but this gives the Committee some figure and 
some idea so that if we have the government’s proposals, and they are similar to 
the American proposals, we know what the figure will be, and we can deduct 
from what is proposed what the amount will be in the operation. 


The other thing I want to ask, Mr. Coleman, is this: Your merchandise is 
money and loans and the reason for compensating balances and charges is that 
you cannot make a mark-up that will cover all these things in your operation. I 
presume this is a fact. Where you have accounts with compensating balances do 
you also make a charge for handling the cheques in addition to the return you 
get from having the compensating balances maintained? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: If the compensating balances are large enough there are no 
other charges but if they are not, there could be both. When an account is 
analysed and when the charges are computed, the balance is taken into account. I 
think I mentioned that on a small account I think most banks allow one free 
cheque for every $50 balance in a savings account where interest is paid; but on 
a current account where there is no interest paid, it is one free cheque for every 
$100. In other words, if you had a $1,000 average balance you could issue ten free 
cheques a month. If you did not have more than $1,000 there would be in 
addition to the balance, a charge. 


Mr. More (Regina City): It seems to me it should be the reverse. 


Mr. COLEMAN: It is the reverse, I am sorry. You are right. It is one for every 
$100 in savings and $50 in current. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. More, I think if we count your time on Tuesday 
your time has expired. 
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Mr. More (Regina City): Well, I expected you to advise me, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. I am not criticizing your activity in posing useful 
questions. I suggest I should recognize Mr. Lind. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Fine. 

Mr. Linp: Mr. Paton, I would like to go into this area of compensating 
balances also. Coming back to Mr. Coleman’s statement a moment ago about the 
loan compensating balance being used to cover the cost of a cheque from the 
time it was issued by the issuer until it returns to the bank, have you not the 
privilege, Mr. Coleman, of stopping payment on that cheque if the current 
account is overdrawn when it arrives? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Linp: But this would cover your problem of “kiting” which is a term 
that is commonly used on the street. 


Mr. COLEMAN: It would not cover our problem with the customer if we 
returned the cheque. 


Mr. LinD: Which customer? The one who issued it? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right. I think the person who cashed it would be 
disturbed, too. 


Mr. LIND: That is common practice though, is it not? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I hope it is not common practice, but it is done. I would say 
that the number of cheques returned is very, very small in relation to the 
number paid. 


Mr. Linp: Most of us poor people in business have had cheques returned 
from time to time by the banks. 


I would like then to say and to agree with Mr. More that you do not pay any 
interest and there is no liability on the part of the bank from the time the cheque 
was issued until it is honoured at your bank, so that— 


Mr. COLEMAN: May I interrupt to say, until it is negotiated at the bank 
which cashes the cheque. 


Mr. LinD: Until it gets back to the original bank through your clearing 
house. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: No, no, Mr. Lind, if a cheque is issued to someone or someone 
in Toronto issues a cheque to someone in Vancouver, the party in Vancouver 
goes into the bank and gets cash or credit for that cheque. From there on the 
funds are being used. 


Mr. Linp: The funds are being used, Mr. Coleman, but at the same time, if 
when it gets back to Ottawa at the other end if there is not sufficient funds to 
cover it, it is charged back to the customer’s account at the other end. 


Mr. COLEMAN: But someone has had use of that money free in the meantime. 


Mr. Linp: The money is no use to the person from whom you purchased the 
goods. 


Mr. COLEMAN: It is until he has to return the funds that he got for the 
cheque. 
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Mr. Lrnp: May be; but it is doubtful. There is an area of argument there. 
Mr. COLEMAN: Oh! Yes. 


Mr. Lrnp: I go back to Mr. Paton again. I think the other day you stated that 
the compensating balances were to be used as a common practice in covering the 
cost of par privileges in certain cities and provinces, The Dominion of Canada, 
for instance, carries $100 million which is left on deposit with the chartered 
banks to allow them to issue cheques at par for all over Canada. Is that correct? 


Mr. Paton: It is correct to the extent that there is no compulsion on the 
government of Canada to carry $100 million with us. But on balances that they 
hold with us, up to $100 million, it is held free of interest paid by the banks and 
on any surplus over that $100 million the banks pay interest at 90 per cent of the 
Treasury bill rate. That is the exact arrangements we have currently with the 
government of Canada. 


Mr. Linp: But this is mainly for the privilege of cheques at par all over 
Canada, is it not? 


Mr. Paton: It is for the costs of handling the government businesss. As a 
matter of fact I think we have some statistics here. We estimate that our cost of 
servicing the government per annum, chartered banks as a whole, is $7 million. 


Mr. Linp: Million or billion? 


Mr. Paton: Seven million dollars, and that is the cost to the banks. On the 
arrangement we have with government regarding balances—I am assuming that 
a 100 million is kept right through the year which is indeed with very few 
exceptions, the fact, is that the total maximum earnings from the government 
business from these balances would be $5 million in round figures. At the present 
time, from our latest cost statistics, we are providing the government with a 
service with an annual loss to us of $2 million per annum. 


Mr. Linp: Further on compensating balances, are the banks not using 
compensating balances to augment their income from your commercial accounts 
or current accounts? Veritably, you are charging 6 per cent on the current 
account plus a service charge for issuing the cheque, plus the compensating 
balance to cover any additional cost to that account. Is this not a means of 
circumventing the present ceiling on the Bank Act, or of interest rates? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. I think I answered in the same vein the other day. Costs 
of banking, costs of every service that we are providing, have been increasing. 
We have become more conscious of the need to identify these costs with the 
entire services we provide for the Canadian public. This is the sole reason why 
the compensating balances have taken a more important place in the charges 
that the bank has been making, but it is purely on a basis of compensating the 
banks for the services that they are providing and, in effect, making each 
department stand up by itself. 


Mr. Linp: Have you the percentage in your banking association of the 
increase in the use of compensating balances over the last two years and one 
year and could you give a comparison? 


é Mr. Paton: No, sir, we have no record of that. This would be a matter for 
individual banks, Mr. Lind, because each bank has a different procedure in this 
connection. There is no uniform procedure. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, perhaps to assist Mr. Lind, could you ask 
your individual members to supply this Committee with information on the 
increase and the uses of compensating balances in their respective institutions? 
Take the number of commercial accounts, the number on which compensating 
balances were applied, say two years ago, the number today, and give us those 
figures? 

Mr. Paton: This would be rather a mammoth exercise, Mr. Lind, but 
certainly if you were to leave the question with me I will have an opportunity to 
discuss it with my colleagues at noon and report back to you at the afternoon 
session. My immediate reaction to this is that it would be well nigh impossible to 
provide meaningful figures because with any figures we provide we like to have 
a solid basis on which to support them. 

Mr. Linp: Well, maybe I could ask you a question. Is this not a practice that 
has increased more rapidly over the last year than at any time in the banks’ 
history? 

Mr. Paton: Certainly, I would agree with your statement that it has 
increased rapidly over the past period, Mr. Lind. I do not know how far you go 
back when you refer to bank history, I would assume that possibly there is a 
good deal of accuracy in your statement. 

Mr. Linp: How do you figure out these compensating balances? Taking a 
figure out of the air, is it roughly 10 per cent that you add to be kept there of the 
amount of the credit that is extended to the current account? 

Mr. PATon: It may well be that in many cases this is the ultimate result, but 
this ten per cent is not the magic figure that we arrive at. Again, as Mr. Coleman 
pointed out, this is strictly based on operating costs of individual company 
accounts with the banks themselves. 


Mr. Linp: Do you want me to go into a personal matter with the Toronto- 
Dominion bank? 


Mr. Paton: Yes, if I could buy you a lunch, perhaps? 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Lind— 
Mr. Linn: That is only an aside. 


The CHAIRMAN: Not that I am suggesting that you are out of order. If I may 
say so as Chairman, this may be very useful to the Committee to have a 
particular case. 

Mr. Linp: Do those compensating balances become a deposit? 

Mr. PATON: Yes, the compensating balances are reflected in the bank de- 
posits. They are held to the credit of the customer’s account. 

Mr. Linp: Can the banks loan against compensating balances? 

Mr. Paton: They can loan against these deposits similarly as they can 
against any deposits in the normal banking procedure. 

Mr. Linp: Then they can extend the limit of credit on that twelve and a half 
times against that compensating balance. 

Mr. Paton: This is beyond their purview, Mr. Lind. If the bank of Canada 
did not make any move, they can lend this balance, but the Bank of Canada has 
control over just how far the banks can go. 
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Mr. Linp: How much control do they maintain over these compensating 
balances? 


Mr. Paton: They do not single the compensating balances out in any way, 
shape or form, Mr. Lind, from the total deposit liabilities of the chartered 
banks. 


Mr. Linp: Then in theory you can loan twelve and a half times against it.. 


Mr. Paton: I still have to say no to that. Perhaps in theory it might be 
possible. 


Mr. Linp: But the possibility is there. 
Mr. Paton: I donot think that is what Mr. Coleman said. 


Mr. CoLtemaAN: I think I should say here that there might be a misconcep- 
tion in the minds of the members of the Committee about the compensating 
balances. These are all part of the total deposits of the bank. You do not 
look and say this a compensating balance, and this is your operating account. 
If you wanted to get the total of the increase you would simply say what were 
your deposits at this date, what where your deposits here. There is no way 
of telling. Compensating is an unfortunate word. These are adequate balances 
for the operation of the account. They are all part and parcel of the over- 
all deposits of every bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: But, surely, sir, taking your banks as an example, you 
must know in some way or other which accounts have been instructed or 
requested or ordered to keep these balances and which have not. 


Mr. CoLteEMAN: Every account has been instructed either to carry balances 
sufficient to compensate us for our efforts or pay operating charges. 


The CHAIRMAN: Every account. 
Mr. CoLEMAN: Absolutely, every account. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could the other banks present inform us of whether they 
have a similar policy? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I am speaking for our own bank. 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes, naturally. I understand that. 


Mr. Linp: Why are the compensating balances asked then to be greater 
than will cover this cost that is laid down? Suppose after you get your 6 per 
cent, after you get your service charge on the cheques, the cost for carrying 
this account you figure out is for a small account $10 per month, or $15 per 
month, and then why do you ask the customer to keep a compensating balance 
that will recompense you at the rate of $25 per month? 


Mr. Paton: Could I just refer to a previous question and correct one of my 
answers, as I mentioned the other evening when I get into this theoretical area of 
banking, I sometimes get in too deeply. I should have said in reply to your 
suggestion about compensating balances and theory of expanding them that one 
of my more learned colleagues reminds me here that the compensating balance is 
not cash and cannot be used as a base for credit expansion. Could I correct the 


record and leave that at that, sir, and then refer to your question of a moment 
ago. 
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The service charge for compensating balances are alternate ways. It is not 
necessary that there has to be one or the other. It might be a combination of 
both, Mr. Lind, depending on the individual arrangements made by each bank 
with each customer. 


Mr. Linp: If this new bank act was passed and the ceiling was lifted, is it the 
intention of the Canadian Bankers’ Association to recommend to their chartered 
banks that they remove this compensating balance privilege? 


Mr. Paton: I think I should perhaps say that the role of the association has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the operation of individual banks. The association 
has no power whatsoever to make any recommendation to individual banks as to 
how they should operate. This is solely a question for the management of the 
individual banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you would like to rephrase your question as to what the 
banks themselves may do, perhaps it would be useful. 


Mr. Linp: I would like to ask it this way then. Will the banks, after Bill No. 
C-222 goes through and the ceiling is virtually lifted off loans, do away with 
compensating balances? Is it their intention to do away with this and service 
charges, or are they going to maintain these two forms of income in addition to 
the extra interest? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Lind, the rate of bank charges on a loan is related 
directly to the cost of money, and availability of money, and the availability 
influences the cost. I do not think any bank would attempt to recover the cost of 
operating an account through an interest charge. The interest charge that you or 
anyone else pay on a loan will be what the bank thinks you should pay for that 
money. I would say, and I think I can speak for all the banks, that adequate 
balances will have to be maintained to pay for the activity in the accounts or 
service charges will have to be paid. The interest rate is a separate factor 
altogether. I do not think any bank would attempt to cover operating charges 
through the medium of the interest rate on a loan. 

The CHAIRMAN: You disagree with the Porter Commission then, where they 
seem to imply in one place which you quoted in your brief that the interest 
charge covers the administrative cost. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Of a loan account. The loan account is completely separate 
from the operation of the current account, for handling of deposits and posting of 
cheques and all these things. The loan account is completely different, Mr. 
Chairman, from the operation of the account. We have two different things here, 
We have a liability account, a loan account and, as I say, one of the prime 
‘ingredients is the cost of money. The cost of operating a loan account is a small 
factor as well, but the principal ingredient is the cost of money. 


Mr. Linp: May I go into another area then, Mr. Paton? I would like to go 
back to the brief of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. I did not quite under- 
stand who pays the cost of the Canadian Banker’s Association? 

Mr. Paton: The cost of the Canadian Bankers’ Association is paid entirely 
by the eight chartered banks. 

Mr. Linp: The eight chartered banks. Are there bylaws ruling your asso- 
ciation then? 
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Mr. PATON: Yes, there are bylaws by which the association governs. They go 
back I think to nearly 1900. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it might be useful, Mr. Paton, if we asked you to 
obtain copies of the office consolidation of the Canadian Bankers’ Association 
Act, and also those bylaws to which you were referring, to give you your first 
task. 


Mr. Linp: Then you are going to answer my question. You are going to say 
something on bylaws. 


Mr. Paton: Yes, Mr. Perry, our Executive Director, points out to me that the 
bylaws of the Canadian Bankers’ Association have to be passed by Treasury 
Board. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we would find it useful if we all had copies; that is, 
the members of the Committee, in response to your question. 


Mr. Linp: Now this association naturally brings all banks together in a 
friendly manner, either over a cup of coffee or over a meal or something else. 
Does this in any way inhibit competition between these eight chartered banks? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Lind, I would suggest perhaps you should attend one of 
these meetings. You might change your descriptive adjective. I invited Mr. 
Cameron to change places with me the other night and now I am giving you an 
invitation to join an association meeting. It is obvious we have nothing to hide. 


The CHAIRMAN: I might inform the Committee that when I heard Mr. Paton 
invite Mr. Cameron to change places with him, I thought the millenium was 
arriving. 

An hon. MEMBER: I will pass on that one. 


Mr. Linn: If you will turn to your Bankers’ Association brief where you 
outline the services you do for the government, you say: ‘‘the fullest co-opera- 
tion of the banks in the current Canada Savings Bonds drive.”’ Now, my question 
is: are you paid a commission on the sale of these bonds? 

Mr. PATON: Yes, we are, sir. 

Mr. Linp: Then why would you not co-operate if you are making money 
on it? 

Mr. PAToN: I might point out, Mr. Lind, that there are new subsriptions for 
Canada Savings Bonds which are actively sold by banks. In many cases it means 
withdrawals from savings accounts, held by these banks and this affects them. It 
is this feature which should be given quite careful consideration when we refer 
to the co-operation the chartered banks give to the government. 

Mr. Linp: I am sure you would have to admit that Canada Savings Bonds 
were a less risky type of security than having a deposit in one of the eight 
chartered banks, would you not? 

Mr. Paton: I would say that neither one carried any risk whatsoever. 


Mr. Linp: You go on to explain how you are co-operating with the Dominion 
of Canada by selling Expo passports. Do you receive a commission for selling 
these Expo passports? 


Mr. PATON: Yes, sir, we receive a commission. That is correct. 
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Mr. Linp: I am now going to the statement on page 5— 


Mr. Paton: I should add, Mr. Lind, that the commission in all these areas is 
not net to the banks. We have costs apropos of advertising and publicity to let 
people know we are in both businesses referred to, so the commission which we 
receive is not a net gain by any means. 

Mr. Linp: But you are paid a commission? 

Mr. PATON: Yes. 

Mr. Linp: That is the point I wanted to make. 

On page 5 you make the statement: “Uniformity of action was therefore 
essential and was achieved through study, research and discussion carried on 
through the association”. You are referring up above to the uniformity of 
procedures. Who was this study made for; was it made for the eight chartered 
banks or in their interests? 

Mr. Paton: This was made by the committee of the association which is 
comprised, as normal committees, of representatives knowledgeable in a par- 
ticular field from each bank in which they are joined by one of the association 
staff themselves. 

Mr. Linp: But this information was for the use of the eight chartered banks 
only? 

Mr. Paton: What page on the brief are you referring to. Is it page 5? 

Mr. LInpD: Yes, page 5. 


The CHAIRMAN: While this page in the brief is being turned up I might say 
to Mr. Lind that even after taking account of various interruptions, your time is 
just about gone. 


Mr. Linp: I just have one more brief question here. 


Mr. Paton: That reference to uniformity of action—that is why I wish to 
refer to it, Mr. Lind—has specific association with the magnetic ink system, the 
M.1LC.R. encoding of cheques. Obviously if there had been various systems in 
effect in the banking profession thought the banking community there would be 
some havoc raised. So it was necessary to have a uniform approach made and 
this was a typical example. That is what the word uniformity is referring to 
here. 


Mr. Ltnp: I have one further question, if Imay, Mr. Chairman, and this goes 
over into the area of C.M.H.C. mortgages. I think you made a statement 
something along this line, Mr. Paton, the other day, that if the ceiling is lifted it 
would allow the banks to compete for additional deposits and if they can get 
these deposits they will go into N.H.A. mortgages. You made a further statement 
that there is only so much money in the country. Where would you be getting 
these additional deposits? 


Mr. Paton: In the deposit field we would be getting them from other 
institutions. We would be getting them intra-bank—from one bank to another as 
we compete—and also from competing deposit institutions, which are not char- 
tered banks. 

Mr. Lip: As the eight chartered banks and their associated trust companies 
control 82 per cent of all the deposits in Canada today, do you not think that 
you control a fair degree of the money supply in Canada? 
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Mr. Paton: I think I have some figures somewhere, Mr. Lind, which would 
be interesting in that regard. I do not think the figure of 82 per cent is correct. 


Mr. Linp: As I may have mentioned, the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
said that the chartered banks represented 73 per cent plus the five major 
controlled trust companies—we gave them the benefit of the doubt—controlled 
11 per cent. 

Mr. Paton: You assumed that the banks— 

Mr. Linn: The banks control, either directly or indirectly. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean 11 per cent of the deposits? 

Mr. LInp: Yes. 

Mr. Paton: I think, perhaps, the 73 per cent figure is the figure which we 
should stay with and discuss. I think it is, perhaps, an unwarranted or unreason- 
able assumption to attach any shareholding, whatever it is, in a trust company 
and relate to that, similar control which the individual bank would have over 
that trust company’s deposits. I do not agree with the combining of the two. 

Mr. Linp: Would you like me to go into a specific example? 

The CHAIRMAN: Ordinarily, I would invite you to do that, Mr. Lind, but I 
think your time for questioning has expired. 

Mr. Linp: I have just one further question on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. Linn: If they can get these deposits, the banks may go into the N.H.A. 
mortgage field. I would like a definite statement whether the banks are going 
into the N.H.A. mortgage field and whether they can entice these additional 
deposits or not, before we give consent to lift the ceiling off the interest rate. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, could you or one of your colleagues answer that. 
question? 

Mr. Paton: In all of our comments and speeches, Mr. Lind, and in individual 
discussions, the association, as a group, have indicated their appreciation and 
pleasure in having freedom to go into mortgage lending. It automatically follows 
that we will go into that field to the best of our ability. Once again, this will be a 
decision for each bank, in connection with its assets mix as it has been 
referred to on a number of occasions, but there is no doubt in my mind that with 
the freedom given to the banks to participate in this form of lending, there will 
be a larger pool of funds available for this type of financing. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will recognize Mr. Langlois next, followed by Mr. Caouette 
and Mr. Johnston. I would assume, unless somebody indicates right now, that 
after the people I have mentioned are finished their questioning, we will have 
concluded our first round of questioning. Do you have your name down, Mr. 
Flemming? 

Mr. FLEMMING: No, but I would like to be included in the list. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have not had an opportunity yet? 

Mr. FLEMMING: No, not yet. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. I will add your name as well. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions here following some of 
the statements given by the witness on this latter part of the questioning. I also 
have a few on the brief which was presented. On page 2, at the bottom of the 
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page, you mentioned that the 6 per cent interest rate affects the chartered banks 
and the Quebec savings banks and that it does not affect the other institutions or 
financial societies which go into the lending business. Now, this 6 per cent which 
the chartered banks are now charging is the maximum rate which they can 
collect now on loans under their present charter. The other institutions do not 
have a similar charter. Under your charter, that is to the effect, if you want to 
call it in theory, you are permitted to have loans 12 and a half times the reserve 
which you have in the Bank of Canada at the moment. Now, am I correct to 
state—this is the figure which the Governor of the Bank of Canada gave—that 
approximately the reserves of the chartered banks with the Bank of Canada 
were $1,090 million at the moment? Is that correct? 


Mr. Paton: That is approximately right. 


Mr. Lanctots: In theory, this is a net reserve. This is not only savings 
accounts. You must have some other form of assets which could be considered in 
there at the same time, I imagine. At any rate, the total reserve is $1,090 million. 
If we take for granted that this total reserve would be savings accounts deposits 
at an average of 3 per cent interest, it would mean approximately $33 million 
which you would be paying out in interest and when you multiply this $1,090 
million it gives you a total of permissible loans—and I want you to correct me on 
that if I am not within the figures—of something like $13,625 million, using the 
rate of 8 per cent. I am going to ask you this question. Do all the savings 
accounts in the chartered banks go into your federal reserves in the Bank of 
‘Canada reserves? 


Mr. Paton: In computing out 8 per cent legal reserves, Mr. Langlois, it is 
based on the Canadian deposit liabilities of the chartered banks which includes 
savings accounts, demand deposits, notice accounts, the whole conglomeration. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Bonds? 

Mr. Paton: No, this is on the liabilities side. 

Mr. LANGLots: Yes, the liabilities, but this constitutes your reserves? 

Mr. PATON: The 8 per cent figure is arrived at by taking 8 per cent of the 
total of these for the entire banking system. Each individual bank has its 
proportion. 

Mr. LANGLoIsS: I will give you a specific example. I deposit in your bank 
$100; do you take $8 out of it as a reserve for the Bank of Canada or do you take 
the whole $100 and send it there as a reserve? 

Mr. Paton: Perhaps, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I might ask Mr. 
MacIntosh who was answering questions which someone asked along similar 
lines the other night, Mr. Langlois, and I hope he would be able to answer you. 

Mr. LANGLoIS: What I would like to get established by this, sir, is the 
difference between yourselves and the other banks or other financial institutions 
not under the same charter; I want to find out the difference. 

Mr. Paton: They have no statutory reserve as we have. Our reserve consists 
of the basis I gave yesterday. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Would Mr. MacIntosh care to answer this question on my 
latest example. When I deposit $100 in to a savings account do you take the total 
$100 as a reserve or just $8 out of that $100? 
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Mr. MacIntTosH: Just the $8, Mr. Langlois. 

Mr. LANcuots: Out of the $100? 

Mr. MacInrosH: Yes. May I add that some other bank has lost the $8, 
through the $100 deposit to us and, therefore, reduces its reserve. There is no 
change in the system. It is a shift from one bank to the other. 

Mr. LANGLOIs: Yes. 

Mr. MacIntosH: If we gain in the clearing $100 by reason of your taking a 
deposit from bank A and putting it in bank B, then there is merely a readjust- 
ment of who has the cash and who has the deposit liability. There is no change in 
the amount of cash reserves in the system nor any change in the total amount of 
deposits. It only moves from one to the other. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: Where do you get your commission on loans? You agree that 
you do not lend your depositors’ money. 

Mr. MacInrosu: Oh, yes, we do, sir. We lend our depositors’ money within 
the limits of the 8 per cent and further liquidity requirements of the banks. 

Mr. LANcLoIs: How come the Governor of the Bank of Canada stated you 
cannot because it does not belong to you, it is a liability. 

Mr. MacIntosu: Our liabilities to our depositors are matched on the other 
side of the balance sheet by our assets. We are paying interest on our liabilities 
and we are earning interest on our assets. We hope that there will be a spread 
between. 

Mr. LANGLors: But according to the figures which I gave, this is a liquid 
reserve of $1,090 million. 

Mr. MaciInrosu: But sir, it is not liquid in the sense that it is available to us. 
It is required that we keep it there at all times. If I might refer you to the table 
which the Governor of the Bank of Canada presented last week to the Com- 
mittee and which I use by reason of the fact I think all the Committee members 
have those figures available to them, you will see there that the total Canadian 
dollar liabilities of the Canadian banks at December 31, 1965 were $19,022 
million. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: $19,022 million. 

Mr. MacInrosu: Mr. Chairman, would it help, perhaps, if there were copies 
of this distributed. May I ask if there are any extra copies? 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me they were distributed. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Yes, but I do not seem to have it with me. I have the other 
statements but I do not seem to have that one. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you left your copy here or perhaps one of the 
members will lend Mr. Langlois his copy so we can move right along. The clerk 
will provide Mr. Langlois with a copy. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Yes, I have a copy here. This was December 1965? 

Mr. MacINtTosH: Yes, sir, on the first page you will see there that the total 
Canadian dollar liabilities of the banks are $19,022 million. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Yes. 

Mr. MacIntosH: The cash reserves of the banks, the first item in the 
assets, are $1,417 million. The ratio of the first item to the last is approximately 8 
per cent. It may be fractionally different from that, of course, because of the fact 
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that we take our 8 per cent average on a monthly average basis and I presume 
these statistics relate to one single day, December 31. But the ratio, as you will 
see there, is approximately 8 per cent, from $1,400 million to $19 billion. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: When you are talking about this 8 per cent, do you mean that 
it is 8 per cent of your deposits or should you have 8 per cent of your loans? 


Mr. MacINTosH: We mean 8 per cent of our deposits, sir. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: You are spending 8 per cent of your deposits and not keeping 
in reserve the total of 8 per cent which you have as loans outside? 


Mr. MacINTOsSH: No, it is 8 per cent of the deposits which is the requirement, 
Mr. Langlois, not of loans. The amount which is in loans and mortgages and 
securities of all kinds is the difference between the sum of total liabilities less the 
amount which is held in cash reserves by law. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: If you have $1,090 million in reserves which constitutes 8 per 
cent of your savings deposits and everything else that could be included, you 
have to multiply that by 124 per cent to come up to your total loans on the 
other side? 


Mr. MAcInTOSH: No, sir; I think if you will look at the table you will see that 
it balances precisely and that the assets must equal the liabilities and that the 
difference between the cash reserves of $1.4 billion and the total liabilities of $19 
billion consists of different kinds of earning assets, of which $13 billion are in 
loans and a further $4 billion in securities and another $500 million in mis- 
cellaneous assets. So, the requirement to keep a cash reserve of 8 per cent, 
leaves us only the difference of 92 per cent available for earning assets. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): This is the $92 that you lend out? 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: This is the $92 that is in our earning assets that we lend out 
or hold in the form of securities, that is right. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): When I go to your bank and deposit $100, and 
my friend comes in and borrows $100, my account does not go down $100, it 
stays exactly the same. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: You are assuming that your deposit comes newly into the 
system, but this is an impossibility. For instance, in the figures with which we 
are dealing here, it is impossible for the banks’ total liabilities to rise from $19 
billion to, shall we say, $20 billion because of the fact that we would fall short of 
our 8 per cent cash reserve. We cannot go below the 8 per cent, and there is no 
way in which the banks, individually or in total, can expand that deposit figure. 


Mr. LAncuLois (Mégantic): I am not talking about that. Your cash reserve is 
8 per cent, but your loans are not necessarily cash. 

Mr. MacIntosu: No, the loans are earning assets and not in cash. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): This is where you are lending out on credit 
extension. This is where the chartered banks are empowered to create this credit. 

Mr. MacIntosH: I would take exception to the use of the word “create” in 


this sense. If you mean to say that we are granting credit when we make loans, 
we certainly are, as are all the other institutions who are included in the table. 
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Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): Yes, that is quite true, but then you are not 
lending out the other customer’s money. 

Mr. MacIntosuH: Oh, I think we are. Under the present circumstances when 
there is a tremendous demand for loans, I am sure we would be very glad if we 
were able to expand our loans without limit, and simply manufacture them out 
of whole cloth, but I am afraid that is virtually impossible. 

Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): What is your limit, then? Is it your eight per cent 
reserve? 


Mr. MacIntosu: Yes; it is impossible for us to lend more than we now have, 
given the level of deposits which we have, and that level of deposits cannot be 
expanded so long as our cash reserve is $1.4 billion—I am using these figures as 
of last December—and the control of that figure rests solely with the Bank of 
Canada. It is not in our power to make the Bank of Canada change it. We cannot 
go and sell assets to the Bank of Canada unless they choose to buy them. 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): With that I agree, but your total 8 per cent 
reserve is the control that the Bank of Canada has on the chartered banks on the 
over-all picture. 

Mr. MacIntosuH: That is correct. 

Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): That is the focal point. 

Mr. MacIntosH: That is correct. 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): According to the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, not the present one, but Mr. Towers—you cannot lend anybody else’s 
money. I am depositing into your bank, but you are not lending it out. You are 
lending your credit on the basis I deposit there. That is all right, because you 
have to take 8 per cent of that and send it out to the Bank of Canada, do you 
not? 

Mr. MacInrosu: We are a financial intermediary type of institution. Like 
all financial intermediaries we, in fact, do interpose between borrower and 
lender, and we are definitely lending other people’s money. We are borrowing, 
and we are lending. We are borrowing people’s money and then lending it to 
borrowers. We lie between borrowers and lenders as do all financial institu- 
tions in one form or another. This is also true of caisse populaire, trust com- 
panies, loan companies, insurance companies and anything you care to name. 
They are all financial intermediaries between borrowers and lenders. 

Mr. LancLors (Mégantic): But they do not all have the same charter. 

Mr. MacIntosu: No, but they all have a cash reserve requirement of some 
sort. In our case they happen to be more severe than in the case of other near 
banking institutions, as you will see if you refer— 

Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): What do you mean by being “more severe’? Do 
you feel that 8 per cent is too high a reserve? 

Mr. MacIntosH: Yes, we do, indeed, and the new act proposes to alter that 
reserve ratio. If I may refer you to the second page of Mr. Rasminsky’s table, you 
will see that at the top right hand corner of the page where we have the trust 
companies’ figures the cash reserve of the trust companies is 2.9 per cent of their 
deposit liabilities, as opposed to our 8 per cent. 


Further down the page you will see the mortgage loan companies cash 
reserve ratio is 2.2 per cent. 
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Turning over to the next page, in the case of the caisse populaire and credit 
unions, the figure is 11.1 per cent, cash on hand and on deposit, as a ratio of the 
total assets or, if you like, the total liabilities. 

So each institution has to keep a certain amount of cash reserves either by 
law or by conventional practice and, of course, our position is that our cash 
reserve ratio has been higher than necessary and, moreover, it earns no interest 
at the central bank; whereas in the case of all these other near banking 
institutions they, in fact, make their deposits not free of interest to the central 
bank, but at chartered banks or other institutions where they earn interest. So 
the inhibition on their power to take liabilities and pay interest on them is not as 
great as in our case. 

Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Could you give me approximately what your 
total loans—- 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Langlois, I just want to say at this point that the 
twenty minute period has expired, but I want to let you ask this question and 
get the answer. 

Mr. LANcLois (Mégantic): What are the approximate total loans at the 
moment, the overall picture, in the chartered banks? 

Mr. MacIntTosu: The latest available figures are those published by the Bank 
of Canada on November 3, and relate to our loans on October 26, 1966, at which 
time the total general loans of the banks—I would have to add up these items. 
They are broken down into different categories here. They are in the order of $13 
billion, sir. 

Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): That is what I had a while ago, $13,625 million 
multiplied by 124. I am using that on the basis of the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada’s statement, $1,090 million. And you are collecting interest—I am just 
giving out these figures—on these loans at 6 per cent to give you $817.5 million 
collectible interest. 

Mr. MacInrosH: Mr. Langlois, if we were able to multiply by twelve and a 
half times the amount of our loans, we would then have total assets in the 
banking system of around $150 billion. If you will look at the figures here you 
will see that— 

Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): No, I am talking about your reserve, your $1,090 
million reserve, and this is where I got this $13,625 million that you mentioned 
was approximately $13 billion. This would be your loans at 6 per cent, approx- 
imately—you may have a few lower than that; I have not found them yet—that 
will give you $817.5 million gross revenue on that interest. 

Now, if you figure out the total interest loss at 3 per cent on your $1,090 
million or, as this is all reserve this would be all in savings accounts, the 
maximum interest you would be paying at 3 per cent would be $33 million. Now, 
if you want to find out the difference between the two, you have to subtract 
them. 

Mr. MacIntosu: Well, sir, if you want to find out the difference between the 
two, I would suggest that the most convenient place to go is the consolidated 
earning return of the chartered banks, which appears also in the form of 
Schedule Q, I believe, in the Bank of Canada’s statistical summary at each year 
end. If what you are driving at is the amount of earnings in relation to ex- 
penses, then— 
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Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I did not mean the amount of total expenses. I 
just took one sector of the expenses that you will be paying interest on to the 
depositors at an average of 3 per cent, on the reserves that you are not getting 
anything back on. You do not receive anything on that one, because you told me 
the Bank of Canada do not pay any interest on deposits, on the reserve. 


Mr. MacInrosH: The interest which we paid in 1965 on Canadian personal 
savings deposits was in the amount of $235 million. These figures you can find in 
Schedule Q of the Bank of Canada statistical summary. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt again here, I realize that Mr. Langlois is 
proceeding in a very interesting area, with which we have been dealing one way 
or another to some extent already, and perhaps he may want to return to it 
when next there is an opportunity. But I think in fairness to the others we 
should proceed to the next one on the list. 


Mr. Lanciors (Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, I might say here that I wish you 
had been in the chair the other day when there was an hour and a half on the 
same question. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is true, but if this is the error of the Chairman or the 
Acting Chairman, they must assume responsibility and I am sure that most of us 
will agree that this error should not be repeated. It would be very unfair to 
everybody, especially to whoever is in the chair. 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): May I ask you this question. When we do come 
back, if I have it right sir, on the general questioning I will still be able to 
maintain the general questioning before we take any specific case. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, not before—after. 
Mr. LANGLots (Mégantic): What do you mean by “after”? 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggested to the Committee that once we finished our first 
round, so that everybody on the Committee, including the other participants who 
are interested, has an opportunity for general questioning, we would then 
proceed to question the association on their brief section by section. Now, 
obviously if what you are interested in pertains to one of the sections and is 
easily related then there would be no intervention by me. But, even if it is not 
once we finish going over the brief and the supplementary documents presented, 
then if you feel that you have not covered this area which you are discussing, 
why obviously you will have a further opportunity. Is that all right? You need 
not be concerned that this matter, which understandably is of great interest to 
you and others as well, will be cast aside without being adequately ventilated. 
In using the word I did not imply any judgment of any kind, 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): I hope not. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. It is just a question of— 


Mr. Lanciors (Mégantic): Because I could do a little bit of exterminat- 
jing myself? 

The CHAIRMAN: That shows how careful we must be in the use of language 
delivered to an assembly of this type. 

The next questioners I have are Mr. Caouette and Mr. Johnston. I mention 
those names, feeling that there were no formal members of the Committee who 
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had wished to pose questions. I do not want to create any controversy. I just 
wondered as between Mr. Flemming and Mr. Caouette, whether you would like 
to defer to Mr. Flemming or whether Mr. Flemming would mind having Mr. 
Caouette proceed. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Mr. Chairman, I would not want to disturb the sequence 
you just announced. I would yield to Mr. Caouette and Mr. Johnston even 
though— 

The CHAIRMAN: They are working members. 

Mr. FLEMMING: That is quite all right. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CAOUETTE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Flemming. Mr. Chairman, 
what astonishes me is the annoyance or the obstinacy of the banks and their 
representatives who insist that the chartered banks, the savings banks and the 
Caisse Populaire are the same sort of thing. They say there is no difference 
among them. The savings banks however lend mainly to small people who are 
not in business, whereas the chartered banks are engaged in the commercial 
field. And what astonishes me also, is when I hear Mr. MacIntosh, who is an 
economist of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, maintain that there is no credit 
creation taking place at the level of the chartered banks, that it is simply an 
expansion of credit. Might I know what is the real difference between credit 
expansion and credit creation? 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Which of you gentlemen would like to handle that one? 

Mr. Paton: I shall defer to Mr. MacIntosh. 

Mr. MacINtTosH: Mr. Caouette, may I say for the record that I am not an 
economist of the bankers’ association. They have not seen fit to hire me for 
that purpose. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: You act as one. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are part of the delegation but you are actually em- 
ployed by the— 

Mr. Paton: Mr. MacIntosh’s title is Joint General Manager of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, for the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not unusual to find somebody with the name of 
MacIntosh working for the Bank of Nova Scotia. You may proceed, Mr. Mac- 
Intosh. 


Mr. MAcIntTosu: Mr. Chairman, there are a few Scotsmen left. 


The reason that I prefer to talk about credit expansion, Mr. Caouette, is that 
I think in the context in which the phrase “credit creation” has been used in this 
Committee meeting there is an unfortunate implication that the banks have some 
power to create money which is not the case and, therefore, I think it is 
preferable to talk about expansion of credit. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Caovette: All right, Mr. MacIntosh. In the Canada Year Book for 
1963-64, page 1195, we read: “The principal means which the Bank of Canada 
uses to influence the level of cash reserves in the chartered banks...is the 
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purchase sale of government securities”. Suppose the Bank of Canada today buys 
one billion in federal government bonds. Do the chartered banks have the 
right, following this purchase, to lend this billion dollars 124 times? Do they, or 
do they not? I do not want to listen to any rhetoric or philosophy, is it just yes or 
no? 

(English) 

Mr. MacInrosu: I am afraid I cannot give the “no” answer to a complicated 
monetary question, Mr. Caouette. If the central bank chooses to expand the 
amount of cash reserves in the system by reason of purchasing securities in the 
open market, in the first place one has to keep the figures in proportion to the 
size which would actually be relevant. Cash reserves, as we said a short time ago, 
are approximately $1,500 million. The bank of Canada might see fit to expand 
those reserves at the rate of shall we say 6 or 7 per cent per annum which is 
somewhat less than—well, shall we say, $100 million per annum at the present 
time. Now, if over the course of a year the cash reserves of the banks were to 
increase by $100 million, then it would be the case of through the process of 
expansion and as long as the banks were able to hold their share of this increase 
in deposits they would eventually have assets and liabilities which would be 
approximately 124 times the original injection of cash by the central bank and it 
would be up to the central bank to put this process in motion or to stop it or to 
reverse it. No single bank would be in the position to change it or would the 
system be able to change it without the judicial decision by the central bank that 
it should be done. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CAovette: I understand that a particular bank may not be able to do it, 
but through the Canadian Bankers’ Association you can carry that out. I empha- 
size this point. When the Bank of Canada buys Government bonds, this purchase 
makes it possible or the total banking system to multiply by 123 times the 
amount that the Bank of Canada originally purchased, yes or no? 

(English) 

Mr. MacIntosu: It would be possible for the banks assets and liabilities to 
eventually expand by 124 times, but it is also possible for the near banks’ assets 
to also expand if they acquired some of the increased cash that then goes into 


the system. When it is not exclusive to the chartered banks and if a trust com- 
pany or a credit union— 


(Translation) 
Mr. CAouETTE: Could a Caisse Populaire do the same sort of thing? 
(English) 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: Oh, yes. 
Mr. CAOUETTE: Oh, no. 
Mr. MacInvosu: Oh, yes, indeed. Let us take, if we may, the case of a caisse 
populaire acquiring some cash— 
(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that you should allow the witness to finish his 
answer, Mr. Caouette. 
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(English) 

Mr. MacIntosH: Mr. Caouette, if a caisse populaire acquired cash it does so 
through the process of attracting deposits. Those deposits are held initially in the 
form of cash. Now, if it were able to make a loan with the cash it has acquired, 
and if the borrower withdrew all the cash in the loan, then the caisse populaire 
could do nothing else nor could a chartered bank. It is the same thing. But, if the 
caisse populaire, having made a loan to the customer and given him a credit on 
its books, found it had not lost cash because it was able to continue to attract 
deposits it would be able to go on expanding its loans as well because the caisse 
populaire, just like a bank, would not be actually lending cash unless people 
took cash out. They do not do that. If you will look at the balance sheet of the 
caisse populaire you will see that it is almost identical in structure to that of a 
chartered bank. The reason that they continue to make loans as we do is that 
they find by experience as we do they do not need all cash. In fact they have 11 
per cent against our 8 per cent. They are earning interest on their 11 per cent 
and we are not. 


@ (12.50 p.m.) 


(Translation) 

Mr. CAovuETTE: So the law provides that the chartered banking system does 
have the right to multiply by 124 times the amount of bonds purchased by the 
Bank of Canada. I would draw attention to your previous reply to Mr. Langlois, 
to the effect that the banks lend their deposits. 

In 1939, the former Governor of the Bank of Canada, Mr. Powers, was put 
this question: “Do you understand whether the banks can lend what does not 
belong to them?” “Obviously,” said Mr. Powers, ‘“‘the banks cannot lend the 
money of their depositors.” Well, he was not accurate then, because you can see 
this at page 445 of the report of the Banking and Commerce Committee. In 
answer to another question, Mr. Powers said there is no doubt at all that the 
banks do create this medium of exchange which is called credit. This is the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada speaking. This is why banks exist; that is the 
very nature of banking operations, just as the function of a steel plant is to 
produce steel. The process is to make a book entry, that is all, it is a creation. 
So, how is it that you maintain that is not a creation? 


(English) 

Mr. MacInrosH: Mr. Caouette, I would not want to be in the position of 
commenting on the views of a distinguished governor of the Bank of Canada of 
the past. I would merely draw your attention to the fact that a chartered bank is 
a financial intermediary, which is no different from any other financial inter- 
mediary. I have just given you an instance of a caisse populaire which acquired 
deposits, in the process of paying for them, from the public, and if the caisse 
populaire were to find that having acquired deposits they were all withdrawn in 
a cash form, it too would not be able to expand its loans, and it is able to expand 
its loans because it finds that it does not lose all its cash. The reason it does not 
lose all its cash is that it is paying a competitive rate for deposits sufficient to 
keep cash coming in. It finds that its sum total of all depositors are not 
withdrawing all cash at once. If they were to do so, the caisse, like any financial 
institution, including a bank, would have to contract. In fact it would be unable 
to meet its obligations if the general public were to demand at one and the same 
moment cash entirely. 
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If you are implying there is something peculiar and unique about the power 
cf a bank to create credit, this is not the case. The banks are no different from 
any other institution except that the process is initiated through the fact that the 
central bank controls the cash reserve and, as Mr. Rasminsky said here the other 
evening, the process of monetary control spreads through the whole financial 
system beginning with the banks, but not ending with them. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Could I interrupt for a moment? I realize it is nearly one 
o’clock and I wonder if we might well adjourn and continue your questions this 
afternoon? 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I make a suggestion. It seems there is some confusion, 
and that we need some additional information. Could we have a representative 
from the caisses populaires or the savings banks here to get his point of view 
before the banking Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: I will pass this suggestion to the steering committee and 
they can report to the full committee. So far, the caisses populaires have not 
expressed any wish to attend our meetings. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Could we ask them to send a representative? 


The CHAIRMAN: I will pass your suggestion on to the steering committee 
and they will report to the full session of the committeee. I declare this Com- 
mittee adjourned until 3.45 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum and I now call the meeting to 
order. 


e (3.50 p.m.) 
(Translation) 
Mr. Caouette, you have the floor. 


Mr. CAouETTE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. At adjournment time, at noon, 
Mr. MacIntosh was telling me that no credit was actually being created by 
chartered banks in this country. Now, this morning, I quoted an example to the 
effect that the Bank of Canada would buy, shall we say, various Government 
securities in the amount of one billion dollars. This increases by a proportionate 
amount the chartered banks’ reserves. Mr. MacIntosh answered me at that time 
that even then money was not actually being created. 


In spite of all the respect he had for the former Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, Mr. Powers, he added that he would deny the fact that the banks create 
money or scrip money, if you prefer. As it happens, there is a letter here from 
the Bank of Nova Scotia signed by its president, Mr. Nicks, and dated August 
the 23rd, who comments on the newsletter of the Royal Bank of Canada which 
was already quoted here. Mr. Nicks said: “The study of the financial and banking 
system is a very complicated and difficult matter”. I will certainly not deny that, 
it is even difficult for the banks themselves. However, we do feel that the 
newsletter of the Royal Bank does describe very accurately the fundamental 
mechanism of the creation of money. 
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There is a bibliography here which people interested in the subject can 
consult. Mr. MacIntosh, this morning, also spoke of the cost of money. This would 
apparently explain why the banks have asked for a removal of the 6 per cent 
ceiling. 


If you find one billion dollars is too much, it would have a dangerous 
inflationary effect since chartered banks enjoy the power to multiply that 
reserve by twelve and a half, but be it as it may, when the Bank of Canada buys 
a security, this constitutes a reserve, this allows you to multiply by twelve and a 
half times your original reserve, this allows you, in other words, to create credit 
to the extent of several billion dollars. 


What is the cost of that money which the banks may create from this 
reserve organized by the Bank of Canada? How much does that credit cost? 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Which of you gentlemen would like to deal with that 
question? 


Mr. R. M. MacIntosu (Joint General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia): Mr. 
Caouette, naturally I never disagree with my president, either in public or in 
private. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: So you admit the creation? 


Mr. MacIntosH: No, I have not finished what I was going to say. You 
appreciate that the draft reply to the letter was written originally in English. I 
would have to say that I do not think in the process of translation into the reply 
to Mr. Grégoire that the words were used which I would have used. I do not 
suppose our translator is fully qualified in monetary theory and therefore the use 
of the language I would question seems to me to be a semantical problem and the 
word “creation” in English has a connotation which I insist is not appropriate 
under the circumstances. 


When the Bank of Canada initiates an expansion of credit in the system it 
buys securities. The cheque which it issues to the seller of the securities is 
deposited in a chartered bank by the seller. The chartered bank thereupon 
redeposits the cheque on its account at the Bank of Canada. At that point the 
bank has cash and it has a deposit in equal amount. The bank may then make a 
loan to a customer and in doing so the customer will normally take a deposit 
rather than draw cash. 


If the customer were to draw cash the bank would therefore be unable to do 
‘any more than lend the original amount of money which it got on deposit by 
reason of the original open market transaction of the Bank of Canada. The only 
reason the bank will be able to further expand its deposits and loans eventually 
is by reason of the fact that it will attract back funds arising out of loans made 
either by itself or other banks and in the process of competitively attracting 
deposits it will be possible for it to further increase its loans. But, the process of 
credit expansion which I am speaking of is not peculiar to the banks. It is 
identical in the near banks and I would like to call your attention to a speech 
which the Governor of the Bank of Canada has just published and which has 
come to our attention today. It was given yesterday in Rome, in which 
he describes the process by which the central bank operates in controlling the 
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credit conditions of the economy, and in which he takes account not only of the 
volume of deposits in the banking system but the volume of liabilities held by 
the near banks. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CaouEeTTE: You make no difference between near-banks, Caisses popu- 
laires, savings banks and chartered banks, but one can well admit that,—I have 
founded a Caisse populaire in Rouyn-Noranda, I was a rnember of the founding 
group—before this Caisse populaire can make a single loan it will first of all have 
deposits, it is unable to loan if it has no deposits, whereas a chartered bank may 
loan money, will loan money and have deposits thereafter. 

For instance, I can go to the Bank of Nova Scotia tomorrow, apply for a 
loan of 100 thousand dollars and after providing the proper security to the bank, 
turn over my wife, my children, my insurance policies and what have you, Iam 
granted a loan of 100 thousand dollars which I did not have before. There is not a 
single account which has been reduced in the bank, and I will walk out of that 
bank with 100 thousand dollars in new credit, which you will add to the other 
deposits you have there, because I will leave the 100 thousand dollars with you. 
You will have to admit that at this time you only nave 5 per cent cash compared 
through credit money. There are two kinds of money, first we have coins and 
to all the transactions carried out in this country, 95 per cent of which are done 
bank notes and then, we have credit. You will admit that? 


(English) 


Mr. MacIntrosu: The definition of the money supply in the country would 
properly include the deposits of the chartered banks, the currency in circulation, 
the deposits of near banking institutions which are of a banking character. I am 
very glad that in your work in connection with the Caisse populaire you have 
been able to recognize that you can only lend what you can get on deposit. We 
feel the very same way about the process in banking circles and there is, in fact, 
no difference whatever. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: But you lend more than the deposits. 


Mr. MacIntosu: May I refer you then to the balance sheet of the Caisse 
populaire which we were talking about this morning. Now, if you will lock at 
page 3 of the statistics produced by the Governor of the Bank of Canada last 
week you will see that in these statistics the cash reserves of the Caisse populaire 
are 11.1 per cent. I might say in further elaboration of something I said this 
morning that this combined balance sheets of the credit unions and Caisse 
populaire have not been completely consolidated and there is some double 
counting of their cash reserves. The Governor of the Bank of Canada referred to 
this last week and in fact he mentioned that the cash reserves of the caisse are in 
the order of 5 or 6 per cent rather than 11 per cent, because a good deal of the 
deposits of the caisse are deposited with their centrals or with each other. Now, if 
I use the same language that you use I would have to say that the Caisse 
populaire with a 5 per cent cash ratio are able to expand their loans to the extent 
of 20 times over their cash. If you wish to use the same language, that is the 
result that you get. If you refer to the trust companies which have a cash reserve 
of 2.2 per cent, then it is only reasonable for you to say that the trust companies 
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are able to expand their deposits and loans to the extent of 40 times their cash 
reserve. 

I do not think there is any distinction whatever and there certainly is not in 
the minds of any monetary economist in this country or in any other. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CAOUETTE: But according to you, Mr. MacIntosh, if the Caisse populaire 
were to buy securities from the Bank of Canada, would it have the same power 
of expansion as the chartered bank has? 


(English) 
Mr. MacIntrosH: When a chartered bank buys a security from the Bank of 


Canada, this does not expand our power to take deposits. On the contrary, Mr. 
Caouette, it uses up some of our deposits. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CAOuETTE: If the Bank of Canada buys securities from the Government 
this increases your reserves, but it does not increase the reserves of the Caisse 
populaire? 

(English) 
Mr. MacIntosu: It can indirectly, yes. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CAOUETTE: Yes, but only through the chartered banks? 


(English) 

Mr. MacIntosH: The process only begins with the central bank purchasing 
securities. If the seller of the securities puts his money in a Caisse populaire, the 
same process takes place, exactly. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CAovuETTE: Obviously, but he has to start with the chartered banks? 


The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk has just informed me that you have already had 
more than 20 minutes. 
Mr. CaovEeTTE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: I recognize Mr. Johnston followed by Mr. Latulippe. 

Mr. Jounston: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The line of questioning thatel 
have will follow along with what Mr. Caouette has been talking about, but 
I would like, if possible, to return to the summary balance sheets of selected 
financial institutions. Perhaps the picture could be made a little clearer for me. 
In some ways listening to this morning’s discussion, I almost had the idea we 
were working with a closed system, but on looking at the balance sheet, I see 
that between December 1960 and December 1965, the cash reserves has been 
increased, and we have the figure, of $992 million and the increase to $1,417 
million in the five years time. I think this was explained partially in the answer 
to Mr. Caouette, how is this done, how does the increase come about? 

Mr. MacIntosu: Mr. Johnston, this is a process which takes place over 
considerable periods of time and at low rates of growth. If you try to look at the 
system as though you were taking a still photograph, let us suppose to the literal 
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that you take a still photograph of a baseball player sliding into home base and 
you have a still photograph when he starts and a still photograph when he gets 
there. You only have two pictures, when he started and when he finished, and 
you say “what happened? Is it by some magic that he got from one place to 
another?” No, it is only because you have a photograph at the beginning and the 
end of the time and it does not show the process by which he slid into the base. 
To do that you would have to have an instantaneous series that shows every 
transaction. I hope the analogy has some relevance here, because what I mean to 
say is that this is a process of expansion that goes on, and if you look at the 
photographs in 1960 and the photographs in 1965 and you say how does this 
come about, all I can say is that there is a process going on, just as there would 
be from one still photograph to another. 


Mr. Jounston: But there must be some mechanics of this process that could 
be phrased in less picturesque language. 


Mr. MacIntosH: All right; let us go back over the mechanics. The central 
bank buys securities. We used the instance the other day of purchasing $8 
millions in securities from a seller. The seller is a private party in Canada who 
deposits the money in a bank; the bank re-deposits the cheque in the Bank of 
Canada, and there has been an increase on both sides of the balance sheet of the 
system of $8. Now if there is one bank only in the system—and you must 
understand the nature of this assumption—then at the time when that bank, 
having acquired $8, makes a loan, and the person who borrows the money 
chooses not to take out cash, but to accept a deposit at the bank, then the person 
who had borrowed the money pays the money that it has on deposit to another 
person and that person, who is a recipient of the funds, deposits the money back 
in the same bank, because there is only one bank in my assumption. You now 
have a situation in which loans have gone up a further $8 million and deposits 
have now gone up $8 million and the bank still has cash. The system hinges on 
the fact that most depositors do not want cash at any one time; the bank would 
then find it possible, by a gradual process of expansion, to create further loans 
to make loans to customers which would lead to the establishment of deposits 
in the event that the borrower did not choose to draw out cash. 

If you expand that bank into a total system, the problem which an in- 
dividual institution has in that system, whether it is a bank or a near bank, is to 
be able to attract back the deposits which arise when the process of expansion 
starts with the making of loans and with the establishment of credit for custom- 
ers. As long as it is able to attract back deposits, it will be able to expand. It will 
cease expanding at the point when either it cannot attract deposits from other 
institutions competitively, or when it loses cash. But the whole system hinges 
on the capacity of the central bank to initiate the transaction at the beginning of 
the line, and that is where the process of deposits expansion begins and ends. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Therefore, we would expect then that this increase will 


continue and there is nothing to prevent a further increase of $100 million in the 
next few years? 


Mr. MacIntosH: Which figure do you mean? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: December 1965. This process of increasing in the Bank of 
Canada deposits and notes will continue. 
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Mr. MAcINtTosH: No, sir. We can go no further but the central bank can. The 
central bank’s capacity to add to its assets is more or less unlimited, except that 
the central bank exists for the purpose of stabilizing the economy and does not 
act that way, as no central bank in the world would. The central bank attempts 
to gauge its policy to the legitimate requirements of the economy and that is all. 
But if you take this balance sheet to which you are referring at December 1965, 
it is quite impossible for the chartered banks to expand their deposits, given this 
balance sheet and given the holding of cash reserves constant by the central 
bank. It is absolutely and explicitly impossible. Incidentally, the same would be 
true of the near banking system, it also could not expand. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: But if the central bank does proceed in the manner that it 
must have obviously proceeded in the past, then the expansion becomes possible. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes, if the central bank chooses to add to its assets, this can 
lead to an expansion. If you look at the second page—let us say a trust 
company—their cash expanded from $41 million in 1960 to $98 million in 1965. 
That is an increase of 139 per cent. If you ask me how this came about, all I can 
say is that it came about in exactly the same way. It did not come out of the air 
any more than it did in the case of the chartered banks. If you turn to the next 
page, the cash reserves of the caisse went up from $168 million to $283 million in 
that period. How come? Was it created out of nothing? No, it came through the 
same process of credit expansion, incidentally, with the larger rate of increase 
than in the case of the banks, for the reasons which the banks are very concerned 
about. 


Mr. Jounston: But if the central bank does make the increase of $100 
million, then the banks will be able to expand credit by making further loans? 
This is the process. 


Mr. MacIntTosH: Yes; there must be some system in the economy obviously 
for expanding the amount of credit as the economy grows. If this were not the 
case, then the system would be ground down with deflation and a recession, if 
the money supply were not expanded by the actions of the central bank; that is 
what it is for. 


Mr. JoHNSToN: And it starts here and works through the chartered banks. 


Mr. MacIntTosu: It starts here, works through the chartered banks and, 
through them, through the whole financial system. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: One other question then. In the brief quite a reference is 
made to the proposed reduction in cash reserve ratio. What effect would that 
have on the money supply? 


Mr. MacIntosu: In the first instance it probably would have none, because 
of the fact that the central bank would off-set its effect on the banking system. If 
you will look back to what happened in 1954, when the cash reserve ratio 
mechanism was changed, the same thing happened. As it happened, we were 
then entering a period of recession in 1954 to 1955. There was, in fact, a fair bit 
of expansion in the volume of credit and the money supply at that time. But, that 
was to counteract recession. Other things being equal, if the economy were to 
remain at its present rate of growth, the Bank of Canada would then attempt to 
fix the total dollar amount of cash reserves in such a way as to be consistent with 
the growth rate that it is attempting to achieve. Looking at the fact that the 
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cash reserve ratio will fall from 8 per cent to 6.6 per cent, the Bank of Canada 
can instantly off-set that, and would do so, with open market selling. It would 
do the reverse of the process that we have beeen talking about. Otherwise, if the 
cash reserve requirements of the banks fell from $1.4 billion by shall we say, 
approximately 4 of that, which would be say $150 million, the cash reserve re- 
quirements of the banks would go down. To put it another way: the amount of 
credit that could be established by the banks would go up if this figure were left 
unchanged. What would happen is that the central bank would go into open 
market selling operations, reduce its assets by $150 million, and completely 
off-set the difference. So, the banks would end up with the same liabilities, the 
same earning assets of cash reserves which are smaller by $150 million. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: On the other hand, if the central bank fails to take the action 
you have spelled out, this would result in an increase in the— 


Mr. MacIntosu: Well, certainly. But then that amounts to assuming that the 
central bank does not know what it is doing; that they simply are going to, in an 
uncontrolled way, let the change in the act lead to hyper-inflation. Well they can 
do this now; they do not need a change in the act to do that. They can go out and 
buy $1 billion in securities tomorrow if they like. But, you have to assume that 
the central banking system is being run by reasonable men, which, I am happy to 
say, is the case. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you completed your questioning at this stage, Mr. 
Johnston? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe? 


Mr. LatuLippe: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. To begin with, I think 
the Committee should embark on the actual decennial revision of the Bank Act. 
It does seem to me that we are not quite clear on what we have being doing up 
to now and that we should now begin this examination. We can read here that 
“this Bill is the decennial revision of the Bank Act. The charters of the banks 
will expire under the present Act, as amended, not later than the 60th sitting 
day of Parliament after November 1966. Under the terms of this Bill the banks 
will be empowered to carry on business for a further ten years. The references 
below are references to the corresponding provisions of the present Act.” I 
think that following the word business, in the Explanatory Note, we should add 
instead “up to April 30, 1974.” This would retain the actual decennial period. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you have anything to say about that suggestion of 
Mr. Latulippe’s? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: Our preference is to retain the 10 years—10 years from the 
time of the revision to the next revision. 
(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: For ten years then, this would take us to 1974. So in this 
paragraph, instead of saying ‘‘another ten year period’’, we should indicate the 
year 1974. Does the Committee agree on that matter? 
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e (4.15 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: We are not discussing the Act clause by clause. We are here 
to question witnesses on the general principle of the Bill, and on connected 
matters. You can ask the witness how he feels about your proposal and it will be 
up to the members of this committee to decide if we should accept the sugges- 
tions or not. If you want to sit with us later as a witness, you could, of course 
make a statement on that. It might be better, at that point, to attempt to 
convince us, as members of the committee, that your particular ideas are the 
proper ideas in this instance. 


But I have no objection, as Chairman if you want to put your idea to the 
witness. If you want to ask him for answers to your questions. We would of 
course ask the people here what are their feelings on the matter. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: I think we should start off on a very clearly understood 
basis. When we start building, we should start with the foundations. 


The CHAIRMAN: You can put your questions to the witnesses. I have abso- 
lutely no objection to that. But I have made that observation in order to assist 
you. I believe that you feel that we, as a committee, are now being called upon to 
vote on your ideas. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I think I understand the information. We are dealing here 
only with the brief. Still I believe it might have been proper to try to make the 
bill more perfect. 


The CHAIRMAN: I assure you that the committee will take your ideas into 
consideration, but this will be done later. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Now Mr. Chairman, In clause 69 of this bill, could you tell 
us what is the internal reserve of the banks accumulated over the last 20 years. 
Such reserves not having been made public either to the shareholders or to the 
minister, what is the amount in the case of all banks, for this year 1965-66, and 
for 1964-65? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Latulippe to have to interrupt your line of 
questioning, but I wonder what does the Committee feel in this matter. Are we 
entitled to ask for things like that? Things that Parliament itself could not ask? 


Mr. LAMBERT: On this matter, Mr. Latulippe is dealing here with the amount 
of hidden or internal reserves which were not communicated to the minister of 
finance. But Mr. Elderkin’s testimony and Mr. Paton’s testimony indicated that 
all this was controlled periodically on an annual basis. Banks must declare such a 
balance and state that these internal reserves are actually communicated to the 
minister of finance under the Act. I am not a witness in this instance, but Mr. 
Elderkin did give evidence. As a matter of fact, he tabled schedules related to 
these reserves. These must be part of the record of this committee. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any reserves which you have not 
declared to the Minister of Finance? 
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Mr. Paton: No sir, there are no reserves not known to the Minister of 
Finance through the Inspector General. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Lampert: A little information. This is Schedule 14 which was tabled I 
believe, yesterday morning. I think Mr. Latulippe will find his information there. 
It has been given by Mr. Elderkin. 

Mr. Latu.ippe: According to what we see here in the report and also to 
several briefs, some reserves have not been made public. That is why I was 
putting that question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Public to who? 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Declared to the Minister of National Revenue. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you confirm, or otherwise, whether there are any 
reserves which under the law do not have to be declared through you to the 
Minister of Finance? 


Mr. ELDEREIN: There are no reserves which under the law do not have to be 
declared to the Minister of Finance. If you will look, Mr. Chairman, at exhibit 
No. 14 you will see on page 2 of that exhibit that at the end of the 1965 fiscal 
years the contingency reserve if fully used could have amounted to $418.6 
million. But there is a note showing it was only about 75 per cent filled. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to continue Mr. Latulippe? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I will return to another point later, but I would have 
another question to put, on item 71(a) of the bill, I feel we should add another 
paragraph here, providing for’a ceiling on the bank rate which is now 6 percent. 
Clause 71, as it happens, deals with the limitation on the dividends paid by the 
banks in respect of the paid up capital. This is, among other considerations, 
limited to 8 percent. But in this item there is no ceiling fixed with regard to the 
rate of interest. You could fix it at 8, 10, 12 or 15 percent, but at least you could 
provide for one. 


Mr. Lavoie: I have the impression, Mr. Latulippe, that you have not grasped 
the difference between the interest rates we charge on loans, and the dividends 
we pay. These are two completely different things. You speak for instance, of the 
interest rate on loans. In that regard the present ceiling is 6 per cent. A new 
form has been suggested in the Act. But if you are dealing with dividends, these 
are declared by each bank taking into account the profits made during the year. 
These are two different things. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: I have reference here to interest on loans. 

Mr. Lavotre: This is something else altogether. Clause 71 deals with the 
matter of dividends, i.e. dividends paid to shareholders in chartered banks. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Then I think it must be under 72. 

Mr. LAvoIE: This deals with primary and secondary reserves. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: On that point; no interest rate is fixed by this bill. 

Mr. Lavore: But what interest rate are you talking about, Mr. Latulippe. 
Interest rates on the loans we are going to make? 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: Interest on loans, yes. 


Mr. LAvote: In that case, you should read Clause 91: Interest and Charges. 
There is a very simple formula proposed under paragraph 3. It provides for the 
maximum rate of interest or rate of discount per annum that the bank may 
charge on a loan or advance referred to in subsection (2), calculated on the basis 
of the market-yield on short term bonds of Canada. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: But this does not mean that your rate is fixed. It might 
vary. 


Mr. LaAvorr: Indeed it might. It will vary according to the formula proposed 
in these proposed amendments for the Bank Act. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Since the rate has always been fixed it would appear to be 
logical to begin with a fixed rate, whatever it may be. It would have to be fixed 
so that each citizen may know exactly where he stands. 


Mr. Lavore: The present maximum rate is 6 per cent, but on the basis of the 
suggested formula— 


Mr. LATULIPPE: But it is being removed entirely. 


Mr. Lavoie: Oh, no, we are not removing the ceiling completely. The point 
here is that we are putting a suggested formula forward under this Bill. I have 
just mentioned that formula. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: But the rate of interest will not be fixed. 
Mr. Lavoie: It will be a maximum rate, there will always be a ceiling. 


Mr. LatTuLiePE: But what is the purpose of this? Why do you want to 
increase interest rates? 


Mr. Lavoie: I was reading the newspapers again this morning and I noted 
that in the Province of Quebec, the government had issued securities over a 
20-year period at an interest rate of 6? per cent. The interest rate is set by 
market demand. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I know all these things, but this bill is designed apparently 
only to increase the rate of interest, and since at the present time, there is a great 
deal of inflation, since the cost of living is very high, it does appear to me that if 
anybody is supposed to suffer deprivation it should not always be the same 
people. Those who have no money troubles. Those who play around with the 
people’s money should be ready to forego this increase. 


Mr. LAvolz: This is not a matter of depriving oneself, it is a matter of 
market demand. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: This does not suit everybody. This suits people who play the 
money market, it does not suit the purpose of the people who have to contend 
with the increased cost of living. But further, does the fact that you are now 
going to increase your interest rate, mean that you are going to increase your 
dividends, do you feel you are going to do that? 


Mr. Lavore: I doubt if we are going to increase our dividends. Dividends are 
paid to shareholders, these are paid on the deposits calculated on a normal basis. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: What dividends did you pay on shares in 1966? 


Mr. LavorE: It varies from one bank to the other. There is not a single bank 
that pays the same rate of dividends as the others. It varies from bank to bank. 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: There must be an average. 

Mr. LAvolg: You mean the average yield of a share in a bank? 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. 

Mr. Lavore: About 4 per cent. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: So someone with a $10 share— 

Mr. Lavore: We are not dealing here with a par value, we are dealing with 
the market value. When I speak of 3 per cent or a little more, this figure is based 
on the market value of shares. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: How much per share, 20 or 30 per cent, or something like 
that? 

Mr. LavorE: Oh, no, it cannot. This is an average yield, between 3 and 33 
per cent. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: As far as shares are concerned. 


Mr. LavotE: That is a different matter entirely. The par value of those shares 
is $10.00. Some shares are worth $60, $40 or $70 perhaps. This depends on the 
market demand. 


Mr. Latuuipre: If you make a reasonable profit and if a share of $10.00 
reaches the value of $60 or $70 and if you declare a 20 or 30 per cent dividend 
on these shares, is it reasonable to increase the interest rate? 

Mr. Lavoie: I do not think I have understood your question properly. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: If a $10 share is now worth $70? 

Mr. Lavois: Yes, Mr. Latulippe? 

Mr. LATULIPPE: And if the dividend paid in respect of that share has been 20 
or 30, is it logical to increase the interest rate? Do you find that your profit is ata 
minimum, is that why you want to increase the interest rates? 

Mr. Lavotk: I have no figures here, but if you compare shall we say, profits 
made by chartered banks with profits made by other companies, I think it can be 
stated that the profits of the chartered banks are far from being excessive, on the 
contrary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you through, Mr. Latulippe? 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: If I might supplement what Mr. Lavoie said, we do have 
available for distribution to the Committee brief comments on the profitability 
of the Canadian banking industry, which might be of some help to you and I 
would be very pleased to have these circulated to the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that it would be useful and since it has been 
mentioned, I think it should be circulated and I invite a motion. 


(Translation) 


You may continue with your questions, Mr. Latulippe, as your time allot- 
ment is not expired. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Can anybody here tell me very clearly what difference there 
is between cash reserves and money? 


Mr. LAvoIE: You mean the reserves we have in the Bank of Canada? 
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(English) 
Mr. Paton: Have you finished the questioning, Mr. Latulippe. 
Mr. LATULIPPE: No. 
Mr. PATON: I am sorry. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to respond to this question of Mr. Latulippe. 


Mr. Paton: The question, as I understand it was, what is the difference 
between cash reserves and money? 


(Translation) é 
Mr. LATULIPPE: What is the cash reserve as compared to money? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: The cash reserve we refer to Mr. Latulippe is the 8 per cent 
that we hold with the Bank of Canada, and that 8 per cent comprises a deposit 
with the Bank of Canada plus the Bank of Canada notes that the chartered 
banks hold in their branches right across the country, the two combined. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Not plus, including. 


Mr. Paton: Yes. The 8 per cent includes deposit with the Bank of Canada 
plus the notes that we have in our tills. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Do you mean to say it is the same thing? 
Mr. Lavole: What Mr. Paton has just said is that the deposits made with the 
Bank of Canada by the chartered banks include the money of which you speak. 
Mr. LATULIPPE: The bank notes. Why use two words here? Why do you 
make a distinction here in the same clause as if it were two different things? 
Mr. LAvVoIE: But it is not quite the same thing. It is included in the same 
clause but there are two parts of the same thing. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you give us a definition of Canadian money? 
Mr. Lavoie: Of Canadian money? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: Could I suggest that this is something that Mr. Macintosh might 
endeavour to clarify in answer to your question. Mr. MacIntosh could you, 
please? 

Mr. MacIntosH: The conventional definition of the supply of money in 
Canada is ordinarily taken to be total currency in circulation: that is bank notes, 
plus the Canadian deposits of the chartered banks; that is the money supply. It is 
a limited definition because it does not take account of further deposits of new 
banks, but the reserves are the portion of the liabilities of the Bank of Canada 
which are represented by the deposits of the chartered banks at the Central 
Bank. They are two different things. To put it another way, if you look at the 
balance sheet of the Bank of Canada, on its liability side it has two important 
items. One of these is currency, the note circulation. The total amount of 
currency issued by the Bank of Canada at November 2, was $2,606 million. Of 
that sum, a portion was held by the chartered banks, because they find it 
necessary to have some cash in the tills for their ordinary purposes. The amount 
that was in the tills on that date was approximately $420 million. The difference 
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between the total liabilities of the central bank in the form of notes of $2,606, 
million and the amount of $420 million which is in the cash of the chartered 
banks, in other words an amount of about $2,200 million is the currency in 
active circulation held by the public, including all other new banking institu- 
tions. In addition to that $2,200 million, which is held by the public in the form 
of bank notes, there are the further deposits of the chartered banks, which 
amount to approximately $19 billion. These two items together are normally 
taken to be the money supply in the country. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I was just about to say that Mr. Latulippe’s time has expired. 
He has had a little more than 20 minutes, even taking into consideration the 
other interventions which took place at that time, that is the answers given. I 
would suggest to Mr. Latulippe he should take these rather complicated matters 
into account and return to this item when his turn comes next time around. 


Mr. LATuULIPPE: May I put one other question? I do not find the answers very 
easy to understand. 


Mr. LavotE: I will try to give you a very short and clear answer. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lavoie, I must interrupt you also. 
(English) 
Mr. LAFLAMME: I would just like to say that Mr. Latulippe did not ask what 


the total currency in circulation was, tu as compris. He simply asked for a 
definition of money. 


Mr. Grecorre: Moreover he did not ask about money supply, but what Mr. 
Latulippe meant by ‘La monnaie canadienne’”’ was legal tender. That is what I 
want to mention, the difference, because he did not— 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we unanimous consent to continue this discussion, if it 
is necessary to clarify this question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It is a question of translation of words. 
(Translation) 


Mr. LAvoreE: What you want to know is what legal tender is? It is a whole of 
the liabilities of the Bank of Canada, including Bank of Canada notes and the 
deposits made at that bank. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: It is scrip money, is it? 
Mr. LAVOoIE: Oh, no, no, no. 
Mr. LATULIPPE: May I be allowed one other question or is my time up? 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Baribeau could explain further. Could you give 
us another definition of that? 


(English) 


Mr. BaARIBEAU: The money supply is usually considered to be Bank of 
Canada notes and coins outside the chartered banks. The reserves of the char- 
tered banks are not part of the money supply. And then you have the deposits of 
the public in the chartered banks. The public means, the general public and it 
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does not include the government or the deposits of the chartered banks in other 
chartered banks. That is the definition of money supply. These are the only two 
items entering the money supply. 

Mr. MaciInrosH: Mr. Chairman, that is the identical definition to the one I 
gave. 

The CHAIRMAN: My calling on Professor Baribeau was not intended as any 
reflection on the answer, but I thought it might help Mr. Latulippe in finding the 
answer in which he is interested, to this very useful question. 


@® (4.30 p.m.) 


(Translation) 

Mr. Grecorre: A question of information. Could we ask Mr. Baribeau to give 
us the French term with the English term, for instance, is “money supply” in 
English, ‘masse monétaire” in French? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a very interesting question. Would Mr. Baribeau 
please sit down there? 

Mr. Gregoire: There are three or four terms that we should agree on. What 
you call “money supply” in English, is what we call “masse monétaire” in 
French? 

Mr. BartBeau: Exactly. For certain purposes we have included deposits of 
the government in chartered banks, these will sometimes be included in the 
money supply, but in actual practice, for certain analyses of the money supply 
we would not include government deposits in chartered banks. 

Mr. Grécorre: “Legal tender” in English is the same thing as “monnaie 
légale” in French? 

Mr. BARIBEAU: Yes, under the Act. 

Mr. GrecorrE: And money supply includes both money supply and legal 
tender? 

Mr. BARIBEAU: It includes deposits in chartered banks plus Bank of Canada 
notes in circulation and small coins, but not small coins and Bank of Canada 
notes held by chartered banks. These do not come under the definition of money 
supply. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that we have accomplished the end which the 
committee wished to follow permitting further time to Mr. Latulippe and I called 
upon Mr. Baribeau to assist in the quest of the translation, if I may put it that 
way, of terminology which may not appear to be the same in the two languages. 

I want to make clear, I am not at this time inviting a general discussion of 
this very interesting topic. I am attempting to do two things. First of all as a 
gesture of courtesy to Mr. Latulippe the Committee wished to give him some 
extra time to have his answer completed, and secondly, I felt it might be useful 
for all concerned to have this answer to Mr. Grégoire’s point, for which I thank 
him, on the question of the equivalent in the two languages of these useful terms, 
and unless there is some serious and well-founded objection, I think we are now 
in a position to begin our second round of questioning. You will recall our 
discussion this morning. We are going to try to follow the suggestion of the 
steering committee and go over the brief of the Canadian Banker’s Association 
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section by section. May I suggest to the committee that they consider the 
preamble along with Section headed “Interest Rate Ceiling”. Therefore the first 
section we will deal will extend up to the top of page six, and ends with the 
second paragraph. The list I have in this regard, which was actually given to me 
for the second round, before this type of discussion was suggested by the steering 
committee, is as follows: Mr. Monteith, Mr. Clermont, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Fulton 
and Mr. Lind. Mr. Flemming has asked if he could have a period of questioning 
when he comes back—he had to take an earlier train than he thought he 
would—and as a courtesy, I suggest we afford him that opportunity. If those 
whose names I have mentioned do not feel that, because of the type of procedure 
we are following, they like to proceed in that order, Iam prepared to modify it. 

Mr. Monve1tH: As I understand it, Mr. Chairman we are more or less going 
to dispose of the interest rates part of this at this stage. We can always come 
back to it of course. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that, to save time, we also include the preamble to 
the brief. 


Mr. MonTeEITH: On page 3, there is a recommendation or a comment by the 
Porter Commission. Section (b) reads: 

(b) More specifically, the ceiling stands in the way of flexible lending by 
the banks in that it frequently prevents them from making loans on 
which higher rates must be charged to cover administrative costs and 
risks. 


Now, I understand the Canadian Bankers’ Association agrees with this 
comment. I can understand that there should be higher interest rates on greater 
risks. I am just wondering what type of administrative cost might be increased 
because of this type of loan. Might it be examination of a type of asset that is 
given as collateral, or this sort of thing. Is this what you visualize. Can you give 
me any example of how the administrative cost might be greater because of a 
higher risk. 

Mr. Paton: I think I will try, Mr. Monteith. Credit supervision in any bank 
is a major cost to the bank. Wherever there is a higher risk to the loan there is 
also the necessity for closer, more continued, more repetitive supervision. For 
example, in business loan, where the risk is somewhat extended or greater than 
in other cases, monthly figures might be received as to the inventory position, or 
general security position, say the receivables position; in other words, the 
attention to that loan, by virtue of information supplied by the customer to the 
bank is considerably greater than in other instances where the credit risk is 
considerably better. That is the major administrative cost and indeed it encom- 
passes the over-all bank. It starts from the manager of the branch, who spends 
more of his time on a loan that requires closer supervision, than he does on 
another account where the statement position of the company warrants a less 
attentive approach to the operations. 


Mr. MONTEITH: The way in which this word “administrative” is used does 
not apply to the actual administration of the account for service charge purposes 
or this sort of thing? 

Mr. Paton: No sir, this would enable us to take on higher risk lending 


taking into consideration additional time that would be required at the branch 
level, at the divisional level and in due course at the— 
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Mr. Monte1tH: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether we are going to have 
the different banks before us individually. 


The CHAIRMAN: Some have already signified. I can inform the Committee 
that the Royal Bank of Canada, the Montreal Bank and the Mercantile Bank of 
Canada have asked to appear before us. If it is the intention and the desire of the 
Committee that others be invited, I am sure— 


Mr. MonteEITH: I meant in the personal loan field. During the study in 1954, 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce was primarily the only bank which was in this 
business at that time. I suppose a general question would be in order on the 
matter. For instance, I understand the effective rate on the personal loans, if my 
memory is correct, at that time was either 10.48 or 10.84 per cent. If the interest 
ceiling is raised from 6 per cent to an effective rate of 7 per cent or 74 per cent 
as the case may be; now it is 7, would this mean that the effective rate on per- 
sonal loans would be considerably higher than the 10.48 per cent at that time. 
It was based on 6 per cent. 


Mr. PATON: No, sir, that would definitely not be the case. 


Mr. MontTeITH: Any personal loans would well then remain at the same basis 
of interest charges as they are now? 


Mr. PATon: I would say, could well, instead of would well. I cannot say, 
would well, because this is again a question for each individual bank to make its 
decision as to how its mix of assets would be affected, but no automatic increase 
would be attributable to these types of loans simply because the interest rate 
would be free. Indeed if the interest rate was increased and there were addi- 
tional funds available for this type of lending, it is conceivable that with a larger 
pool such rates might go the other way. I would say that a fluctuation would be 
there, but not necessarily upwards, and it might well stay at the same level. 


Mr. MoNTEITH: My recollection is, as I recall the evidence of that time, that 
the legal—I do not suppose it is appropriate to say this, with the Bank of 
Commerce people not in the room—to the effect that the Bank of Commerce did 
have the advice of solicitors at that time that they were acting quite within the 
terms of the Bank Act in making this type of loan with an effective rate of 
interest of 10.48 per cent. Now, as The Canadian Banker’s Association, I do not 
know if they gave evidence at that stage in 1954 or not on this particular point, 
but I am wondering if you as the Canadian Bankers’ Association have had any 
legal advice as to this procedure on adding because I know other banks have 
gone into it since then, and loaning at other than a ceiling of 6 per cent. 


Mr. Paton: The association as such did not need to obtain legal advice on it, 
but I think I would speak quite correctly if I said that each bank now in this 
form of financing, and I think that includes all eight, individually received advice 
from counsel that the manner in which they were proceeding to lend under the 
personal consumer loan financial plan was quite within the ambit of the act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, do you have someone from the Bank of Com- 
merce with your delegation? 


Mr. Paton: Yes, I was going to suggest that there is in the audience someone 
from the Bank of Commerce and I would be very pleased to call him up. 
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The CuarrMan: It would not be otherwise than appropriate. I would like to 
invite them to come forward. They may confer or respond directly to Mr. 
Monteith’s question; I think it is quite in order. 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Sharwood, would you care to come up and join us? Mr. 
Sharwood, is Deputy Chief General Manager of the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce. 

Mr. MonrTeItH: Well, I think I have almost finished my questioning, Mr. 
Chairman, at this point, but I suppose I could put a direct question to Mr. 
Sharwood. I do not recall his being before us in 1954; however, since the 
evidence at that time was I think to the effect that the legal advisers of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce as it was then known, had advised that it was quite 
within the terms of the Bank Act to handle these small loans in the manner in 
which they were being handled, even though the effective rate was 10.48 per 
cent. 

Mr. J. R. SHARWOOD (Deputy General Manager of the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce): That is correct. 


Mr. Monterru: Your advice to this effect under the present Bank Act would 
still be the same? 


Mr. SHARWOOD: That is correct. 


Mr. MontrItH: Maybe I could ask Mr. Sharwood this question directly. He 
has undoubtedly been over the terms of the revision of the Bank Act. Is there 
any clarification in the new legislation concerning this particular point, as to 
what interest may be charged? 

Mr. SHaRwoop: I think that if the ceiling remains, and is not lifted entirely, 
Mr. Monteith, and if the parts of the act which suggest the formula at present 
under Section 91 remain and were not removed entirely, there would be no 
change in the way in which our bank at least would consider that they would 
operate their personal loan systems. I cannot speak for the other banks of course. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, do you want to supplement that in any way? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No change in the present act, Mr. Chairman, as far as that 
particular section is concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Monteith, are you prepared to yield for a supplemen- 
tary of Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. MonreEITH: Yes. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the witness could tell us what 
authority under the act gives him the right to charge this additional interest? 
What is the section? 


Mr. SHarwoop: Mr. Monteith, may I say something which I hope may clarify 
this point? You refer to the effective rate of interest? This is not; it is the 
effective cost to the customer, it is not the effective rate of interest. The interest 
rate is 6 per cent; the other charges make up the difference between 6 per cent 
rate and the effective cost to the customer which in the Canadian banks range 
from 9% per cent to 11. 


Mr. MonrTEITH: In other words it is insurance or whatever you have, this 
type of finance company, they run up to 20 odd per cent on occasion. 


Mr. SHARWOOD: That is correct. 
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Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to go back and ask what 
section of the act? 


Mr. Paton: Section 93(3) is the section that provides the authority to which 
you refer. 


Mr. SHARWOOD: I think it would be appropriate to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a difference in the methods of operation of our bank’s personal loan 
scheme and those of the other banks. Our bank’s legal advisers base their 
opinion on the operation of our system on Section 91 where it says that the bank 
shall not—I have not the section in front of me, but they shall not levy a rate of 
interest or discount, and we discount the original note at 6 per cent. I do not feel 
qualified to go into much detail about the operations of the other banks, perhaps 
Mr. Coleman would, but as I understand it, they rely on the contractual agree- 
ment of the bank to levy a service charge, and there is some difference in the 

operations between the personal loans scheme of our bank, which was fully set 
- out in the previous hearings, and those of the other banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Which previous hearings are you referring to? 
Mr. SHARWOOD: In 1954. 
The CHAIRMAN: Most of us were not here either. 


Mr. MontEITH: Mr. Chairman, as you have indicated the interest rate may 
be increased, to cover greater risks. I can understand that argument, but I am 
thinking of the protection of the small borrower. It has also been intimated I 
think that he is not going to suffer; that the higher interest rate will probably 
apply in some other way. First of all if this interest rate is raised, I can under- 
stand on the greater risk that it should be applied, but what protection is 
there going to be for a person who has Dominion of Canada bonds as collateral; 
what is going to be his protection so that he does not pay 7 per cent instead of 6? 


Mr. PATON: Basically, the answer, Mr. Monteith, would be competition 
between lenders for money. A man with Dominion of Canada bonds would be 
assured that he would be getting the best available rate of interest there is in the 
country because the security is undoubted, the administrative costs are relatively 
negligible in relation to others, and the man who has security of that nature 
would receive the best possible rate. 


Mr. MoNTEITH: Well, we will take a bigger company who has a million 
dollar line of credit with you; how is the increased ceiling going to affect his 
borrowings? 


Mr. Paton: It is difficult to forecast exactly what would happen to interest 
rates generally but present conditions when money is very tight 
and loan demand is very high, the necessity of acquiring deposits to meet this 
demand will be basically the prime concern of the banks. Having reached that 
objective as we would certainly hope we could, it would then enable us to take 
on the loan applications we have; it would intensify the competition between 
lenders in this area, and would tend to keep the rate of interest to the man with 
the million dollar line of credit at the lowest possible figure. I would be quite 
incorrect to say that there is absolutely no possibility of his paying more than 6 
per cent, but in view of the open competitiveness of the new situation, and the 
ability to look after the requirements, would undoubtedly over a very reasonable 
period— 
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Mr. Monvertu: The old law of supply and demand. 
Mr. PATON: Exactly so. 


Mr. MonteitH: I had a supplementary in my mind, but I was so busy 
listening to your answer that I have forgotten it. Sorry, Mr. Chairman, I will 
come back; you might as well carry on. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 
Mr. Lampert: In this region, is this going to be still on the interest rate? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are still on it. We are following a suggestion of the 
steering committee which is that we limit this round of questioning until we 
exhaust ourselves—if that is the right word—on this section of the brief which 
seems to cover pages 1 to 6. 


@ (5.00 p.m.) 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: I would now recognize Mr. Clermont. You will put ques- 
tions on interest rates and related questions. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Must my questions be directed merely to the matter of the 
rate of interest ceiling? Is that it? 


The CHAIRMAN: Your question must relate to that subject. 


Mr. CLERMONT: To a question put by Mr. Latulippe to Mr. Lavoie, Mr. 
Lavoie answered that if Parliament were to accept bill C-222 there would still be 
an interest rate ceiling. Would Mr. Lavoie give us more information on this? 


Mr. Lavore: To answer your question, Mr. Clermont, it is clearly mentioned 
in the Act that this interest rate will remain until the yield of the Dominion of 
Canada bonds fall under 43 per cent. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I believe you used the word “‘always’’. 
Mr. Lavotg: I might have said so, but I should not have said so. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I put a question to Mr. Lavoie last 
Tuesday in respect of the balances which the banks should require the customers 
to keep in order to balance their accounts, he answered that banking operations 
are such that it is no more expensive for the bank to lend 1 million dollars than 
to lend $1,000. Does Mr. Lavoie not feel that a firm can have credit enough 
to borrow 1 million dollars from the bank, could go on to the money market 
instead of going to a chartered bank, could they not leave this area for consumer 
loans? 


Mr. Lavorr: Mr. Clermont, when I last mentioned this question to which you 
have just referred, I was simply dealing with the cost of entry. Take, for 
instance, a bank employee who enters things in the books, whether he is entering 
a million dollars or a thousand dollars, it is pretty much the same type of work, 
it is a matter of operating costs in themselves. That was the purpose of my 
reference. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you take credit risks into consideration at this point, 
because the fact that you are granting a loan of one million dollars or one of 
1,000 dollars. does not really mean that a loan of 1 million dollars would be 
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repaid more easily than a thousand dollar loan. There is a greater credit risk 
with regard to a million dollar loan, is there not? 

Mr. LAvorIgE: Well, when you are lending 1 million dollars, you really require 
security. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 

Mr. Lavore: But if you are lending 1,000 dollars, you sometime do without 
security. 

Mr. CLERMONT: It is clear that you need 1,000 dollars in order to guarantee 
the payment of 1,000 dollars— 

Mr. Lavote: In the banking system, there is a great deal of competition and I 
am convinced that if a customer goes to a chartered bank to obtain $1,000 this is 
merely an ordinary banking risk. If the customer can pay back his loan as 
required, there will be no difficulty in granting it. If he had any trouble with one 
’ bank, he would certainly be able to obtain a loan from the other bank, because 
there is a great deal of competition. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You say there is great deal of competition in the banking 
system, but if we refer to the report of the Porter Commission there seems to be 
a feeling that there is not enough competition at the present time. It seems to me 
that the interest rate for the banks seems to be an item of capital interest insofar 
as the proposed amendments to this Act are concerned. 


Mr. Lavotsr: I really believe there is a great deal of competition between 
banks. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Is there not some measure of agreement between yourselves, 
do you not feel that you are not attempting to take away customers from one 
another? 


Mr. Lavote: I could answer this in this way. In the case where you have 
three or four banks, I am convinced that it is the most active of the bank 
managers who will obtain the bigger part of the business. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Speaking of competition, when the administrators of the 
proposed Bank of Western Canada came before this Committee, Mr. Coyne, I 
believe, said that as far as they were concerned,—Mr. Chairman, this does not 
refer to the field of interest rate, but this is a related matter—they would have 
no compunction in finding their staff in the present banks. A remark along the 
same line was made by one of the provisional administrators of the proposed 
Bank of British Columbia. At the present time, is there not the same measure of 
agreement so that there would be no solicitation of staff from one bank to the 
other? Yet for other financial analysts this proposed removal of the bank rate is 
not really all that important. What is important is the increase of competition 
among the banks or greater diversification of the reserves accumulated against 
possible losses on loans, or even decrease in the buying into our banks by large 
foreign banks or financial concerns. 

Two or three times you told me that there is considerable competition 
between banks. Do you really think there is that much competition, Mr. Lavoie? 


Mr. Lavore: There is no restriction of that kind, nothing prevents an 
employee of a bank from resigning and taking employment in another bank. 
There is nothing to prevent that. There is no agreement among chartered banks 
concerning their staff, as far as I am concerned. There is no such thing. Bank 
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employees are perfectly free to work for one bank or another. This, in fact, is 
quite frequently the case, in particular among female employees working in a 
branch, who might prefer working closer to their home in another branch, they 
will not hesitate at all to resign and to accept employment with another branch, 
There is no such agreement between banks. 

Mr. CLERMONT: You spoke of competition between the banks, and the 
members of your association. If a new customer comes to one of your branches, 
will this branch ask for financial information about him from another branch? 

Mr. LAVOIE: Yes, this is common. There is exchange of financial information. 

Mr. CLERMONT: But this information is confidential? 

Mr. LAVOIE: Yes, this is confidential information. 


Mr. CLERMONT: If I must deal with interest rates alone I think I will pass my 
turn. 
(English) 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, there are three sectors in this general area which I would 
like to talk about. First of all I understand that in reply to Mr. More this 
morning, Mr. Paton in, shall we say, looking at the crystal ball, said that on the 
basis of present rates of interest it might conceivably be that during the lifetime 
of this particular act the effective 7 per cent ceiling would apply. In other words, 
it is quite conceivable that the rate on short-term government obligations would 
not decline below 4% per cent in order to spring the unlimited ceiling on 
interest rates. Am I correct? 

Mr. Paton: That is correct. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Now, secondly, because of the exceptions to the ceiling on 
interest included the proposed clause 91, and because you in your brief suggest 
that it would be preferable to remove the ceiling entirely, could you perhaps 
make an estimation of the possible business that you might anticipate in shall we 
say the unlimited interest rate sections as against those in which there is a 7 per 
cent rate? After all there are some rather wide provisions, exceptional provisions 
in 91; for instance, there is no limitation on interest rates on residential premises, 
on those mortgages; nothing under the National Housing Act. There are none 
with regard to maybe bridge loans. I would suggest to you that it would be very 
easy to devise a way to handle advances to contractors on projects who will 
themselves be the projected mortgagors in the initial instance, and they will 
make general assignments of the proceeds of these mortgages and there are a 
number of other provisions. 

Now, how much freedom do you anticipate that these exceptions under 91 
will give you in regard to the totality of your business? 

Mr. Paton: There is a ceiling on mortgages, Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but not imposed by this act. 

Mr. PATon: That is correct. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If the Governor in Council and the board of directors of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in their wisdom were to raise the 
interest rate on N.H.A. mortgages to 73 per cent, you could operate over 7 per 
cent? 

Mr. PATON: Perhaps I may interject that we have seen little evidence of this 
wisdom in connection with other rates of interest on government guaranteed loans 
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that we are presently operating under; so I do not anticipate that there will 
be any substantial change in their approach. No, the question you pose is a good 
one. A short but definite answer would be that there will be a definite corporate 
responsibility of the chartered banks to be good corporate citizens, and we like to 
think that our record for the last 150 years would indicate that we are quite 
capable of doing so. We are essentially commercial banks pledged to the devel- 
opment of Canada’s industry, commerce and industry. I see no possibility of our 
entering into these higher interest vehicles to the detriment of looking after our 
normal business loans. 

The statistics will indicate the extent of these latter loans. This will be an 
individual problem for each bank to decide under the new regulations, as to 
which way they will go; but there will not be, and I think I can speak very 
definitely on behalf of all of them, there will not be a sudden divergence of 
present loans financing the primary producers, the manufacturers, the secondary 
industries, the primary resource industries to the kind of loan yielding a greater 
return on funds by investing in the mortgage field or bridge financing as you 
suggest. Now this is not to say that we will not bend our best efforts to finance in 
this area, too, as they are an essential part of the whole economy of the country. 
It would be well nigh impossible, I think, to try to put any percentage, I think 
that was really the question. What change would there be perhaps in the type of 
loans the charter banks would engage in? Well,— 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, Mr. Paton, I must apologize if there was any implication 
that there would be a motivation or improper motivation by the banks. No, what 
I am concerned about is, on the mix of your loan portfolios as they are today, I 
am sure that somewhere along the line the banks have put a yardstick of their 
operations on the basis of the new act to determine their attitude whether 
conditions will be liveable, really liveable, under the new act. 

I can readily imagine that the economic advisers and those who would be 
advising the board of directors of any bank and of your own research people 
would say, well, on the basis of the type of general business we are doing today, 
perhaps 35 per cent of our business will now be freed of interest charge 
limitations; and therefore, if we are allowed to go up to one per cent more with 
a balance, this becomes quite liveable. This is what I am trying to get at, or if 
these exceptions, say in subsections 6 to 91, would represent only 5 per cent of 
your business, you say well thanks for nothing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we coming to that, Mr. Paton? 


Mr. Paton: I will make a brief comment on it and perhaps ask my col- 
leagues here to add to it, because once again each bank is operating on its own 
particular problem and undoubtedly all of us have been taking a very hard look 
at what the potential situation would be on two counts: one, if the ceiling was 
completely removed as of January 1; and two, if it were a two stage operation. 
For my own bank we have not endeavoured to put a yardstick on how much 
business we would direct into these new fields. We realise that we have our 
depositors to consider. We would have to take a look at their picture in so far as 
the interest rates we are quoting them. Also we have a long standing connection 
with companies and businesses throughout the whole process of banking, many 
of whom would not come under the new sections. Their requirements might well 
increase as the economy develops. We would be under strong compulsion, natu- 
rally, to take care of their increased requirements. We do feel that ability to 
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compete, is needed and if all rates were freed entirely, we would have no 
inhibition in concerning ourselves with just how much we would have for each 
specific type of lending because the simple fact would be that the interest price 
would dictate just how far we could get into an area of, perhaps conventional 
mortgage lending which is a long-term area. Bridge financing is a temporary or 
short-term area, and in many cases we would be able to provide the ultimate 
mortgage financing that this bridge financing falls into. We would have to be 
very conscious that the relationship of our assets in the form of these loans 
would still permit us to look after the requirements of the calls on our deposits 
so that at all times we would be in a position to meet these calls. 

I do not think, speaking for my own bank, and perhaps Mr. Coleman will 
supplement my remarks, I could give you an approximate figure that we are 
tentatively looking at that might well be the diversified in these new areas. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Lambert, I would find it impossible to give you a definite 
figure but I would say that most of the exceptions in 91(6) relate to loans which 
would be secured by mortgages. Now this narrows the field down: mortgages, 
bridge financing and the purchases of securities of corporations. This does not 
open a wide field. I would say that the banks in mortgage lending will have to 
think of several things. But as you know, banks who have got into trouble over 
the years have been banks that have lent on a long-term basis from short-term 
funds. I think before the banks would be in a position to look for mortgage loans 
exclusively they would have to think very carefully: what is the position on the 
other side. If we are going to lend long here we are going to have to borrow long. 
It would depend on the funds we could attract on a long-term basis. If you are 
wondering, is the small borrower going to suffer, you may not be but if you 
are—I would say no. I think it is an interesting statistic that over two million 
Canadians, one out of every six adults, have personal loans from chartered banks 
today. One third of automobile financing in Canada is now done through chart- 
ered banks. I do not think there would be any inclination or desire for the 
chartered banks to do anything but increase the business in these areas if they 
have the funds to do so. So I do not think the other sectors would suffer. 


Mr. Lampert: I am afraid that somehow or other the wrong inference is 
being drawn from my question. It is really based on the fact that your brief says 
you would like to place emphasis on competition and that you feel this two-stage 
operation, which is partly controlled and partly de-controlled, does not give you 
the ideal competitive quality that you would like. In arriving at an assessment of 
your position I naturally say, well, all right, within the act the interest on part of 
your business is going to be controlled, part is to be de-controlled. Now if the 
de-controlled portion is only 5 or 10 per cent on potential, then perhaps the act is 
merely tossing some crumbs to you; whereas, if on the other hand, you feel that 
on the present mix of loan business you are getting 60 per cent de-control, well 
then we may say, well, but your complaint of lack of competition or competi- 
tiveness is not nearly as strong as it might appear from your brief. 


Mr. CoLeEMAN: Mr. Lambert, my judgment is that the additional business 
ME Cun take on as a result of these exceptions would not be relatively sub- 
stantial. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Good. You said something about it being more or less all in 
the long-term field but I would have thought that under 91(6)(b)—if the 
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Chairman will allow me to make particular reference to it—that the bridge 
loans— 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Those are short-term loans. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. They are to cover assignments. If they are based on 
assignment of mortgage funds they are mortgage funds from any source, N.H.A., 
and other conventional mortgage institutions. The contractor who is putting up 
two houses, the contractor who is putting up 100 houses or even 500 houses in a 
year could be accommodated under this particular subsection? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right, and the loans would be related directly to the 
funds coming eventually from the mortgage lender. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but not of your particular bank. 

Mr. COLEMAN: Not necessarily. 

Mr. LAMBERT: No. As a matter of fact, it might be more outside the banking 
field. 

Mr. COLEMAN: The reference in here said by another lender. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That is all I had to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Fulton. You understand, Mr. 
Fulton, that— 

Mr. Futon: I understand the decision is that we now go through the 
bankers’ association submission, section by section. We are on the interest rates. 

The CHAIRMAN: And obviously related questions, of course. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 

The CuarrMAN: If you prefer to withhold your questioning at this point 
because of the new arrangement, well that is certainly acceptable. Otherwise, of 
course, I would have to give you the floor at this time. 


Mr. Futton: The only one amongst the questions I have down here that I 
think is related in this matter of the extent of mortgage lending. Perhaps I 
could ask a question or two about that. 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems we are being inconsistent here. I think there is a 
separate section following immediately after the one on interest rates headed 
“Mortgage Lending”’. 

Mr. FULTON: Well, perhaps I should defer my questions until later. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am suggesting this merely so we are consistent with the 
procedure we discussed this morning. If you have no questions specifically 
related to interest rates, I am prepared to give the floor to Mr. Lind. You will 
probably have another turn at this as well, of course. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes, I think I should try and follow up the agreement of this 
morning and defer my questions. 


Mr. Linp: I will be very brief on the interest rates. I would like to go into 
the consumer loan end of it. I know they say the actual interest rate at the 
present time is 6 per cent charged by the average bank. But I would like to know 
the procedure followed in that. My understanding is they issue a note and then 
apply the note to the loan or deposit the loan in the bank. It seems kind of an 
intricate procedure and the customer signs an agreement to attach the service 
charges to the cost of the loan. Would you explain all that, Mr. Paton? 
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Mr. Paton: I will do my best, Mr. Lind. We did have one of our people with 
us who was pretty expert in this area. Unfortunately, he had to return to 
Toronto this afternoon and is not available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps he knew Mr. Lind was going to ask this question. 


Mr. Paton: I do not think so. I had the impression he was very much 
perturbed that he had to leave. 

You could defer it until he returns or I could perhaps give you my own 
somewhat halting description of what I am aware goes on. Some of my col- 
leagues may correct me or add to my remarks. 


'The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that you attempt to deal with the question so 
Mr. Lind will have some information and if necessary next week the person to 
whom you referred can supplement or correct your answer. 


Mr. Paton: I think in general it would-be fair to say the majority of banks 
handle a personal loan, a consumer finance loan—that is the area I am in—on the 
basis that the customer goes to the bank manager and applies for a personal loan. 
He signs a note. Concurrently with the signing of that note he is advised exactly 
what he is paying in the form of interest and service charge, which is all 
embodied in the note. I may be out on details. This note can be repayable and is 
repayable normally on a monthly basis. It may stretch for 12 months, 18 months, 
24 months. I think there is a general ceiling around 36 months. The amount of his 
monthly payment is advised him and also shown on this note. Every month he 
makes his payment and that is deducted from the principal amount of the note. 
A direct reduction is made on the note. Now, I am speaking of the majority of 
the banks. I might get Mr. Sharwood to come up here and he would supplement 
the rudiments or I should say the manner in which a consumer finance loan is 
put on the books of his bank and how the repayments are recorded. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sharwood, would you like to come up here and supple- 
ment Mr. Paton’s reply? 


Mr. Paton: If there are other banks that have different systems they 
should be given an opportunity to supplement the reply as well, but my under- 
standing generally is that it is the Commerce Imperial versus the rest. 


Mr. Linp: Now, suppose the customer— 
The CHAIRMAN: That was very gracious of you, Mr. Paton. 


Mr. Linp: Suppose the customer has come into more fortunate circum- 
stances, and is in a position to pay this consumer loan off at the end of the sixth 
payment instead of letting it go on to the twenty-third payment, what does he 
pay back to the bank? 


Mr. Paton: He has a privilege, subject to a certain penalty, and I cannot 
give you that figure. Mr. Dickson when he returns with us will be able to do so; 
but my understanding, is that he would be enabled to pay off the full outstand- 
ing balance after the expiry of a certain time, at perhaps some penalty but 


nothing related to the total cost of the funds were he to meet the contract as it 
matures. 


Mr. Linn: In other words, there is not any formula for this worked out? 


Mr. COLEMAN: He would get a rebate on the interest which he was slated to 
pay. And, as Mr. Paton said, there would be a penalty for earlier payment. But he 
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would get a rebate; he would not pay interest for the full twenty-four months, 
if that is what you mean. 


Mr. Linp: Yes, I know. But what I am coming to is the ratio. You will retain 
something for putting this business on the books. 


Mr. COLEMAN: That is right. 


Mr. Linp: Now, how much penalty does he pay? This is what I want to 
know. 


Mr. CoLemMAN: Mr. Lind, I cannot tell you, but there certainly is a definite 
formula. The same rules apply to all borrowers in each bank. There is a penalty 
in that he would not get his full interest rebate back, as far as I understand it. 
But I am not absolutely sure about that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, perhaps you might reserve that aspect of the 
_ question for Mr. Dickson’s return. I would have thought that with all the banks 
here they would use this opportunity to promote their particular personal loan 
plan. I am surprised that they are not vying with one another to put forward the 
favourable features of this personal loan plan. However— 


Mr. LInbD: We are staying, Mr. Chairman, wholly within the interest rates 
here pretty well. 


The CHAIRMAN: And then, obviously related matters? 


Mr. Linp: Well, then, on the related matter in this regard I would like to ask 
one question. Is there an exchange of credit information between various banks 
on customers who are borrowing in the consumer field. 


The CHAIRMAN: The consumer field? 
Mr. Linp: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: An exchange of credit information between banks regarding an 
individual borrower who comes in for a consumer loan. 


Mr. Linp: Well, I know it exists in other loans, but I would like to know if 
there is in the consumer field. 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps I might just enlarge a little on that, Mr. Lind. There is 
a very strong confidential relationship, of which you are well aware, between 
bank and customer. The banks do exchange confidential information on any of 
the borrowing customers, on receipt of a request from another bank. But this 
type of information is not detailed statistical statement information of the 
individual customer, unless that customer authorizes the disclosure of such 
information to an inquiring customer. As you well know, this happens quite 
frequently where certain corporations are looking for credit facilities from a 
supplier. They authorize the supplier to approach their bank, and in turn get 
information from the bank of the account of the recipient of the goods. This is on 
a very confidential and limited basis, unless specifically authorized by the cus- 
tomer saying it is quite in order to furnish so-and-so with details of my 
statement of information which you have on your file. In so far as consumer 
financing individuals are concerned my answer to that would be no, that there is 
not general exchange of information. If there is knowledge that an individual has 
a connection with the bank, and he advises the banker that he has, there would 
be every opportunity, and probably the opportunity would be taken advantage 
of, to check with the bank. 
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Mr. Linp: Suppose I went to the Bank of Commerce, which I have never 
done any business with, for a consumer loan— 


The CHAIRMAN: Here is your chance, Mr. Sharwood. 


Mr. Linp: —do you mean to tell me that there would not be credit informa- 
tion, if he phoned up the Bank of Toronto and inquired through your local office 
on my position, if I inquired on this. 

Mr. Paton: Oh, yes. If he was being approached for information; as I said 
earlier, the information would be on a general basis unless you had already 
authorized—when you talk about the Bank of Toronto, you date both you and 
me—the Toronto-Dominion Bank. He would have phoned us, you would have 
already talked to him about this loan, and you would know that he would be 
talking to us for a report on our experience with you as a customer. But unless 
you gave us authority to disclose the statement of information we had on you 
personally, and we might well have, if you had been a customer of ours, we 
would not disclose that. 

Mr. Linn: If this was the first consumer loan I was going to take, how would 
you assess the credit risk? 

Mr. Paton: My reply to you might not qualify me to be a manager of one of 
our branches; I have some colleagues here who will be reporting back to 
Toronto. 

The CHaIRMAN: You do not have to be qualified as a branch manager, you 
are now general manager. 

Mr. Paton: Nothing is fixed in this business. Perhaps Mr. Coleman would 
say something. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Having been a branch manager not too long ago, let us 
assume you came into me and you wanted to consume a loan. I would say “Mr. 
Lind’”—I would first look to see if you have any borrowing record, and you have 
not—‘“have you borrowed anywhere before, from any other bank”? What would 
your answer be, ‘no’? 


Mr. Linp: No, I do not know— 
Mr. CoLEMAN: Would it be “‘no’”’? 


It would be yes. I would say, what bank and you would tell me. Then I 
would say, well I will have to check your record at that bank. I might also de- 
cide to check with the retail credit bureau—there are bureaux in each commu- 
nity of any size—If I was not quite satisfied with the way you answered me. I 
might be satisfied to give you the loan. So, the answer to your question is, unless 
you have an established record at a branch, checking is done. You could not 
make a loan otherwise. 


Mr. Linp: I will pass. 
The CHAIRMAN: Next I will call on Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gingert: Mr. Chairman, the first thing is a request. We had filed with us 
the classification of loans by the banks. I would like to ask the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association if they would give us the effective interest rates, effective in the 
sense that it includes the interest and the service charges with regard to the 
different classifications, the high and the low of each classification? 


The CHAIRMAN: What are the classifications to which you are referring? 
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Mr. GILBERT: They are set forth in the exhibit. The first is the government 
and other public services and there is a breakdown of that. The second is the 
investment dealers and brokers. The third is personal and the fourth is agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial. What I want to know is the range of the low 
and the high effective interest rates for those classifications. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have that information readily available at this time? 
Is there a problem here? 


Mr. Paton: No. The form from which you quote covers the full loans of all 
chartered banks, every division of loan. The effective interest rate under normal 
times in all these loans would be at different rates. At the present time the 
minimum and maximum we have, in connection with the ordinary loan is 6 per 
cent. 


Mr. GILBERT: I am not talking about the 6 per cent. I am talking about the 
effective interest rate which includes two items. It includes the interest under 
section 91; it includes the charges under section 93 (3). In other words the total 
cost of the loan as I understand is the effective interest rate. I just want the 
range, the low and the high, say for the past five years with regard to these 
different classifications. 


Mr. Paton: Such information would be well nigh impossible, I think, to 
provide. The information on the personal lending—that one specific area—is 
available. We can supply you with certain statistics from each bank, in fact, we 
do have them ready, showing the total loan cost in the consumer finance field; 
the components of the total loan cost broken down into interest or discounts, 
service or administration charge. It is not expressed as an interest rate of the cost 
of the funds. It is shown in dollar totals. The sample taken is for a personal 
instalment loan or advance on a principal amount of $1,000 repayable in equal 
monthly instalments. This information is available here and we would be very 
glad to supply it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I ask just a supplementary question. 
The CHAIRMAN: If Mr. Gilbert will yield. 
Mr. GILBERT: Yes. 


Mr. GrecorrE: Is it for each bank? Will we know what is the real interest or 
the real cost? Suppose I buy a car and I want to have it financed by a bank. Will 
all the banks have included in the interest their real costs? 


Mr. Paton: There are eight sheets there covering each bank’s figures but not 
designated by banks. I think it is bank A, B, C, D, and E, ete. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If I am interested in buying a car I will not know. I will have 
to find out who is A, who is B and so on. I am asking, Mr. Chairman, because I 
am changing my car and I would like to know. 

Mr. PATON: You would, perhaps, have to go to eight banks individually. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have copies to be distributed? 

Mr. PATON: Certainly, they are ready for distribution. 

The CHAIRMAN: In view of the question raised by Mr. Gilbert you are saying 
you have this information only for personal instalment loans but not for the 


other categories? 
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Mr. Paton: That is right, sir. We have no statistical records and I stand to be 
corrected, along the lines you suggest, Mr. Gilbert, on the basis solely that the 
rate of interest on these loans currently is 6 per cent and that is the only charge 
attributable to the lending area. 

Mr. GILBERT: Could you give me your best educated guess, from your wide 
experience and that of the other gentlemen, with regard to the low range and 
high range on personal loans? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: The range is 94 to 11 per cent. I think it has been that for 
the last five years. 

Mr. GILBERT: On personal loans? 

Mr. CoLeMAN: Consumer loans, you asked, Mr. Gilbert for consumer loans? 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes. 

Mr. CoLeMAN: It is approximately 94 to 11 per cent. 

Mr. GILBERT: What is the range on personal loans? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: The 6 per cent is the maximum we may charge. It is also the 
prime rate today. No one gets a commercial loan under 6 per cent. There are 
some government guaranteed loans under 6 per cent, such as student loans, farm 
improvement loans and perhaps a few others. 

Mr. GruBert: Thank you, Mr. Coleman. Now my next question is, under 
section 91 we have the word “interest” and it is not defined. Under section 93(3) 
we have the word “charges” on keeping an account and that is not defined. Could 
we direct our minds to the definition of interest. Mr. Coleman, you said during 
the course of the evidence that interest in your definition is the cost of the money 
you borrow. Is that the definition? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I think I said the rate of interest that a bank charges is 
determined by the cost of money? 

Mr. GILBERT: The cost of money? 

Mr. COLEMAN: Yes. 

Mr. GinBert: Is that what interest is in Section 91? Is that what the word 
“interest”? means in Section 91? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Interest in Section 91 means the rate that a bank charges a 
borrower on loans. 

An hon. MemBeER: The rental, to put it correctly. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right. 

Mr. GILBERT: It is the cost of the money. Does it mean anything else? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: No, it means nothing else. 
met GILBERT: What does the word “charge” or “charges” mean in Section 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, Mr. Gilbert, this refers to the activity charges, the 
operating charges of the conduct of the account. 

Mr. GILBERT: Could you give me those different items that you would take 
into account with regard to charges? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Surely. You may be running a grocery store where you have 
taken a lot of silver and you bring in deposits and these deposits take a lot of 


time to process. This takes time. Basically it is based on the time that it takes to 
perform the service. 
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Mr. GILBERT: What else does it include? 

Mr. COLEMAN: It includes charging the cheques to your account, reconciling 
your account, preparing the cheques to return them to you, talking to you about 
your business. It might be an account where you come in and talk to the bank 
manager perhaps once a week and spend an hour or so. This all takes time. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean that when you come in and pass the time of day 
with your bank manager it costs you money? 

Mr. COLEMAN: Almost the same as the legal profession. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coleman, at least the legal profession are straight- 
forward enough to send an itemized account. 

Mr. GILuBerT: Mr. Coleman, have you finished your definition of— 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, no, there might be such things as par privileges on 
cheques. You might be issuing cheques which are payable at par at certain other 
points; these have to be paid for either, as I have said before, by a service or by 
the maintenance of an adequate balance. I see in the report here transfer of 
funds or collection of funds, although usually in the collection of funds we get 
paid separately for that. 

Mr. GILBERT: Does it include fines? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Fines—¥-I-N-E-S? 

Mr. GILBERT: That is correct. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: For what? 

Mr. GILBERT: Possibly for NSF cheques. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: No, there is a separate charge on NSF cheques. 

Mr. GILBERT: Does it include recording fees? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Recording fees? I am not quite clear on what you mean by 
that, Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. GILBERT: With regard to a chattel mortgage, suppose you took back a 
chattel mortgage. 

Mr. CoLeman: Possibly. If it took time to have this effected there would be a 
registration charge. Yes, I think it probably would include that. 

Mr. GILBERT: With regard to mortgages, will they include legal fees in the 
future? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Legal fees are set out separately, I think, and the bank would 
not get any benefit from the legal fees. 

Mr. GILBERT: You have given us the full definition of charges as related in 
Section 93 (3). 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, perhaps, not a full definition but a partial one, at least, 
Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. GILBERT: Are you prepared to give us a full definition? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, I do not know if I can recall to mind all the services the 
bank provides for a customer. I think these are pretty well known. I have 
attempted to mention some of them. Certification charges for cheques, that is 
right. Mr. Sharwood says safety deposit boxes, but you pay a rental for that. 

Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Paton, would you have any objection if the word “in- 
terest” was included in the definition section and the word “charges” was in- 
cluded in the definition section of this act? 
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Mr. Paton: To define what is meant by interest? 
Mr. GILBERT: Yes, and what “charges” is meant. 


Mr. Paton: I think it would probably be a lot easier to include interest but it 
would not be very feasible to include what constitutes services because this is not 
a limited area. Over the next 10 years there will be additional services that we 
hope we can develop and devise so that it would be somewhat the same as 
perhaps the definition on banking. You might limit the freedom for banks to 
develop new services or service charges for new developments. 


Mr. GILBERT: Let us get to the word keeping an account. What is meant by 
an account in bank terms? It says in section 93 (3): “charge or receive any 
sum for the keeping of an account—”. Now, what is meant by “account”? 


Mr. Paton: Keeping an account with the bank is having your name on the 
books of the bank. It is conceivable that it might be a loan account but 16.18 
unlikely that you would have a loan account without a deposit at all. In general 
the reference to an account would refer to accounts held by an individual or 
corporation with the bank in their name. 


Mr. GinBerT: Would you have any objections to the definition of an account 
being set forth in the definition section? 


Mr. Paton: I cannot particularly see the merit, Mr. Gilbert, but we— 


Mr. GILBERT: Well, it relates to charges in section 93(3); it says, the charges 
in relation to keeping an account. 

Mr. Paton: I think usage could very well account for— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert, I am prepared to let you proceed until six 
o’clock. Quite a large portion of your time has yet to go and I am just wondering 
whether you feel this was a convenient time to adjourn. 

Mr. GILBERT: There is just one point to make, Mr. Chairman, and that is 
this: I notice in the Porter Commission they express a desire to have the total 
costs of the loans or the effective rate expressed in a percentage basis. What are 
your views with regard to that? When I talk about the total costs of loans I take 
into account the interest as set forth in section 91(1) and the service charges in 
section 93(3). The Porter Commission has said that the total cost of a loan 
should be expressed in a percentage basis. Do you have any objection to that? 

Mr. Paton: I think we have already on record—referring to consumer 
finance loans, Mr. Gilbert, that we have no objection whatsoever to disclosing 
the effective cost expressed in a rate of interest basis provided that a suitable 
formula can be worked out and that other lenders would also be included. This 
provision is a natural one, in that we would expect all lenders to be in the same 
position. I think there is some current situation—Mr. Elderkin might be the best 
one to answer—in connection with the proposed amendments to that. Mr. Eld- 
erkin? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: There will be a relevant amendment which is at the present 
time being studied. 


Mr. FuLTON: Related to what, Mr. Elderkin? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: The total cost of the loan. 
Mr. Futon: Amendment to the Bank Act? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I believe the Minister of Finance in his speech on the second 
reading of the bill made reference to that and I presume that details will be 
available to us in the course of our study as I think they should be. 

Mr. Fuuton: Like the deposit insurance? 

The CHAIRMAN: I note that you define your consent to personal loans. Would 
you have any objection to commercial loans being expressed on the same basis? 

Mr. Paton: I fail to see the advantage that would be gained. I doubt 
whether there is a general interest in having interest rates disclosed on all kinds 
of loans. The notes they sign are straight notes and in the majority of cases 
demand notes of interest are probably the most usual form of evidence of 
indebtedness. It shows the rate of interest effective or applicable to that par- 
ticular item and that is the only charge that the individual pays on a note of that 
kind. When that note is repaid—the general usage is to have it on demand and 
at the borrower’s pleasure it can be repaid—he pays interest on it to the date of 
the repayment. These are notes of another nature called time notes—as we refer 
to them in banking terms—a three month or six month note of a business cor- 
poration is not at all uncommon. But, once again the rate of interest is 
evidenced right on the note. 

Mr. GILBERT: Just one short question: Do compensating balances take into 
account two factors: One, the service charges, and, two additional costs of the 
loans. 

Mr. PATon: Service charges and the cost of operating the loan account—I 
want to make sure that we are not conflicting at the last minute here, with what 
we have said before with respect to these things. In other words, I do not want to 
speak too quickly. 

Mr. COLEMAN: Mr. Gilbert, I have talked a lot about this but one of my 
colleagues reminded me that I omitted a very important point. That is, that in 
thousands of accounts that we have which maintain compensating balances, 
there are no loans. Our largest accounts probably that maintain compensating 
balances have no loans. 

Mr. GILBERT: Well, the lead up question on that is: On the ones that you do 
have loans with regard to compensating balances, do they include those two 
factors? 

Mr. COLEMAN: No. The interest rate covers the loan. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you allow interest on the deposits in the accounts in 
which you charge compensation balances? 

Mr. COLEMAN: Which would stipulate the account? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: As arule, no, unless they were in a savings account; but, asa 
rule, I would say it would be the rare case because one would defeat the other. If 
you require compensating balances you could hardly pay interest because the 
compensating balances would take care of the activities. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will continue with that, Iam sure— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Before we adjourn may we have a copy of the statement 
made— 

The CHAIRMAN: I should explain that through some inadvertency the bank- 
ers left the copy of this table elsewhere. They are going to provide it to the clerk 
first thing next week and she will distribute it. 
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I would like a motion, now that we have had a chance to look at the 
additional paper headed “Some brief comments on the profitability of the 
Canadian banking industry” submitted by the Bankers’ Association whether we 
should incorporate this in our proceedings. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I so move. 
Mr. More (Regina City): I second the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Lambert and seconded by Mr. More that 
we are agreed to have this form included. This is the paper submitted by the 
Bankers’ Association having some brief comment on the profitability of the 
Canadian banking industry. I declare the meeting adjourned until next Thurs- 
day morning at 11 o’clock. 


THuRSDAY, November 17, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting will come to order. When we 
adjourned Mr. Gilbert had the floor. However, before inviting him to continue 
I will invite a member of the committee to make a formal motion to include in 
our proceedings the various tables. The table of costs for personal instalment 
loan or advance and so on which was presented by the bankers’ association. 
These were distributed to the members a few days ago but there were not 
sufficient copies on hand when they were first alluded to. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I so move. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert, I believe you had some time left for your 
questioning. 


Mr. GinBert: Mr. Chairman, last week I was directing my questions to 
clauses 91 and 93(3) concerning interest and bank charges and keeping an 
account. I would like to refer back to section 91. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could I make a suggestion? Unfortunately because of the 
nature of the transcription service we are using the proceedings do not come out 
as quickly as we all would like. If you have notes as to what was being said when 
we last adjourned, it may be helpful. If I recall, you asked for certain defini- 
tions. 


Mr. GILBERT: Yes, definitions of interest and bank charges, and keeping an 
account. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the witness who was replying might assist us in our 
deliberations today by recalling some of the answers. You do not mind me 
making the suggestion? 


Mr. GILBERT: Not at all, Mr. Chairman. I think it was Mr. Coleman who was 
answering the question. 


Would you give us a definition of interest, Mr. Coleman? 


Mr. J. H. CoLEMAN (Vice President, the Canadian Bankers’ Association): 
Mr. Gilbert, I do not know if this is a very sophisticated definition but I think 
interest is the rental cost of money loaned. It is the rent you charge to the person 
borrowing the money. 


Mr. GILBERT: Would “interest” and “discount”, as referred to in clause 91, be 
one and the same thing? 
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Mr. CoLEMAN: Substantially, but I think the term “discount” sometimes, 
means this: if you borrow money and the note is discounted then the borrower 
just gets the principal amount less the amount of the interest; that is commonly 
known as discounting a note. On the other hand, if you borrowed money and 
paid interest you might pay the interest when the note matures or you might pay 
it on a monthly basis. 


Mr. GILBERT: Would you give me your definition of bank charges referred to 
in clause 93(3). What constitutes bank charges for bank services? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Bank charges could cover a variety of services: operating 
charges for the conduct of an account, collection charges, charges for par privi- 
leges, etc. I do not know whether you would put in this category the rental for a 
safety deposit box. There are safekeeping charges if you just leave securities 
with the bank and do not put them in a box. Bank charges would cover things 
such as that. 


Mr. S. T. Paton (President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association): Mr. Gil- 
bert, if I might interject, we have a statement here covering the variety of items 
coming under “‘service charges” which we would be in a position to distribute 
now to members of the committee. 


Mr. GILBERT: I think this would be very useful. 


The CHAIRMAN: Might I just ask you to wait a moment while this statement 
is distributed? Because it is very brief,—perhaps while it is being dis- 
tributed—although we do not usually do this—it might be helpful if I asked one 
of our witnesses who is in good voice this morning to read this. 


Mr. CoLemaNn: Mr. Chairman, I did not attend the convention so I am 
reasonably healthy. Would you like me to read the whole thing? 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to be rather brief. Perhaps at the same time you 
could complete the answer you had begun while the copies are being distributed. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: This is headed: “Some notes on the more important items of 
sundry bank revenues—exchange commission service charges etc. Under the 
heading of ‘‘Service charges’’ it reads: 


These are charges made to cover the cost of operating deposit ac- 
counts on behalf of customers. The charges are applied to three types of 
accounts as follows: 


(a) Savings Accounts, 
on which the customer pays 15 cents a cheque. 
(b) Personal Chequing Accounts—10 cents per cheque 


(c) Current Accounts—10 cents per debit and credit entry with a mini- 
mum charge of $1 per month; or on an account analysis basis. 


Note: In the case of savings accounts and current accounts an allow- 
ance in the form of a number of free entries is made in respect of the 
value of the balances maintained. 


Then there is a heading “Exchange on Out-of-Town Cheques” which reads: 


Cheques negotiated drawn on points outside the clearing house area 
are generally subject to exchange charges— 
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But as you know some companies pay this themselves by having what is 
called ‘negotiable without charge” privileges so the payees are not assessed this 
amount. Then there are domestic exchange transactions. 


Instruments for the transfer of funds in Canadian currency such 
Bank Money Orders, Bank Drafts, Mail Transfers, Telegraphic Trans- 
LECSST. 


Then there are domestic collections. These are bills of exchange and similar 
items, drawn and payable in Canada, lodged for collection. There are foreign 
exchange transactions, these are instruments for the transfer of funds in other 
than Canadian currency such as bank money orders, bank drafts and so on. Then 
there are securities transactions, which are purchases, sales and other transac- 
tions on behalf of customers in stocks, bonds, and so on. The safekeeping of 
securities and the collection of income thereon—that is cutting coupons and 
crediting the proceeds to clients’ accounts; rentals of safe deposit boxes, and 
there are miscellaneous services such as acceptance of payment of accounts the 
handling of grain drafts and documents, and a whole number of things, the 
handling of livestock, produce and dairy tickets, making up of payrolls and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I think since this has been read we will not have 
it incorporated as we do when documents are circulated. Perhaps, Mr. Gilbert, 
you could continue. 


Mr. Gitpert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if I may direct your 
attention to the phrase “keeping an account” referred to in clause 93(3). Would 
you tell us what is meant by “keeping an account”. What type of accounts are 
you referring to? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would say, apart from the deposit accounts a client could 
have with a bank, this could include a safekeeping account. It could include a 
loaning account—here I am thinking specifically of the consumer type loan 
where the customer agrees to pay a service charge over and above the 6 per cent 
rate of interest; any of these services, I suppose. You could, I suppose, refer to 
any of these services and many of them would be an account with the bank. 


Mr. GitBert: Probably I could direct my next question to Mr. Paton. 
Suppose I went into a bank for a consumer loan of $100 and the bank service 
charges and the rate of interest amounted to $20, so that the total loan would be 
$120. Suppose I had agreed to make 12 payments of $10 each. Would that be set 
forth in any clear way in any papers I would sign with regard to that loan? 


Mr. Paton: Yes, Mr. Gilbert; incorporated in the note you signed would be 
the monthly repayment you would make. 


Mr. GILBERT: Would there be shown, incorporated in that note, $100 for the 
loan and the $20 embracing the interest and the bank service charges; in other 
words, would I definitely know that I was paying $120 for the $100 I borrowed. 

Mr. Paton: In every case, you would. The manner in which it is shown 
might vary from bank to bank but in every case you would know that you were 
paying $120, that you were getting $100, and the amount of the principal 
repayment monthly would also be available to you. 

Mr. GILBERT: Is it right that they passed an act in Ontario with regard to 


showing the interest rate on consumer loans on a percentage basis? 
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Mr. Paton: I do not think that act has been passed. I know it is under 
consideration in other provinces as well as Ontario. I doubt very much if there 
has been any official legislation on it. I mentioned that Mr. Dixon was technically 
expert in this field and perhaps he might be able to give us more comprehensive 
answers to those particular questions. With the Chairman’s permission, I will call 
on him. — 

The CHAIRMAN: Would Mr. Dixon like to advance and be seated next to his 
colleagues. We will give him the opportunity of being recorded for posterity. 

Mr. GitBert: Probably Mr. Dixon can bring us up to date on whether that 
act has been passed. 

Mr. W. J. Drxon (Deputy General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia): My 
understanding, Mr. Gilbert, is that it has not been passed in the Province of 
Ontario at this point. 

Mr. GILBERT: What are the main terms of that proposed act, Mr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon: I think it is to achieve the disclosure of these charges on 
consumer instalment loans as an effective percentage rate per annum. 

Mr. GILBERT: Would this in any way affect any document that you have 
customers sign regarding loans that are made with the bank? 

Mr. Drxon: I am sorry; I do not understand? 

Mr. GILBERT: In other words, would you have to change your forms? 

Mr. Drxon: No, I think there probably would be an addition to the forms to 
comply with the proposed manner of disclosure. There would be an addition to 
the forms. 

Mr. GILBERT: You say there would be? 

Mr. Drxon: Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT: What would the addition be? 

Mr. Drxon: The addition would be the manner in which it will be prescribed 
that we are required to disclose the effective rate per annum. I think it will be a 
simple phrase. 

Mr. GILBERT: We are directing our minds to consumer loans; is it feasible to 
do the same with regard to commercial loans? 

Mr. Drxon: In commercial loans I think it is fair to say that the effective 
rate of interest is usually stated quite clearly. 

Mr. GILBERT: Are the bank charges incorporated? 

Mr. Drxon: I do not think they are in the loan agreement. 

Mr. GILBERT: No? 

Mr. Dixon: No. 

Mr. Paton: If I may intervene, the interest on a commercial loan is stated 
clearly in the note and there are no other charges on that amount of money 
borrowed from a bank other than the interest rate that is clearly indicated on the 
note form. 

Mr. GILBERT: On any commercial loan? 

Mr. PATON: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert, there may be a bit of confusion here. Perhaps 
you were going to ask this question next but, if I may interject, it was my 
understanding from previous discussion that commercial customers who had 
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loans on which interest was charged would be such that they would in some 
cases, if not all cases, find themselves in positions where you would ask them also 
to pay service charges. Did I misunderstand that aspect of our discussion? 


Mr. PATon: No. I would put it this way, I think, Mr. Chairman. Where a line 
of credit is granted to a commercial customer a commitment fee could be 
charged for the availability of these funds, so that at any time he wished to 
avail himself of these funds they would be there for him. But it would not apply 
against the actual borrowings, the actual borrowings would be borrowed at the 
rate of interest which had been agreed to by both the customer and the bank. I 
am assuming normal times, when we have not just one flat rate of 6 per cent 
as we have currently. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about these charges which were just referred to in 
the paper Mr. Coleman read? Would the fellow who signs the note on which an 
interest rate is stipulated in some cases, if not all, be asked to pay these charges 
as well? 

Mr. Paton: On his other accounts that he is operating, his safekeeping 


account, his current account, his deposit account? These are the ones outlined in 
Mr. Coleman’s paper. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Mr. Chairman, these charges would not relate to the loan 
account; these would relate to the other features mentioned in the memoran- 
dum. 

The CHAIRMAN: In what account would you possibly ask for a compensating 
balance? 


Mr. COLEMAN: You could either pay a service charge or maintain balances 
which would compensate the bank. There are two ways of compensating the 
bank. 

The CHAIRMAN: On what account? 

Mr. COLEMAN: Deposit accounts. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you try and distinguish for us between a deposit 
account and a loan account? 


Mr. CoLeEmMAN: A deposit account is one on which a customer issues 
cheques and makes deposits; he gets a statement back and so on. A loan account 
is an account where a customer comes in and signs a note form—you are speak- 
ing of a commercial loan account now, presumably—and agrees to a certain 
rate of interest; the interest is charged usually, if it is a demand note—I think 
it is the common practice in Canada on large accounts to take demand notes on 
commercial accounts—monthly to the borrower’s account. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are loan accounts and deposit accounts never one and the 
same thing? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: No, they are not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is a loan account actually your account in a sense? 
Mr. CoLEMAN: The bank’s account? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, recording your credit? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: You could have a loan account and not have a deposit 
account. Of course, you know you could have a deposit account and not have a 
loan account. They are two completely different things. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You could have both ac- 
counts? 

Mr. CoLtemaNn: That is right, but they would be separate accounts. One 
would be a loan account and one would be a deposit account. If you were 
borrowing by way of overdraft then your deposit account becomes a loan 
account. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: But this practice is not as prevalent as it was. 

Mr. Linp: Do overdraft privileges still exist in some areas? 

Mr. CoLeEMAN: They do, unfortunately, but our bank is doing our best to 
restrict them because we think it is a very unsatisfactory way of borrowing, 
both from the customer’s standpoint and that of the bank. 


Mr. Linp: Would you explain why? 

Mr. CoLeMaAN: Yes. It is unsatisfactory because usually a loan by way of 
overdraft is not a pre-arranged loan, and the bank is faced with a request to pay 
a cheque which would constitute a loan frequently not knowing what the loan 
was for. I think any lender is entitled to discuss with a borrower why the 
borrower needs the money, what it is for and when it is going to be repaid. I 
think many of us find a lot of our bad debts originated as overdrafts. 

The CHAIRMAN: I thought, Mr. Gilbert, it would be useful to clarify this. If I 
may ask a question for further clarification. When a customer has a loan account 
and a deposit account, is it right the loan account is the account in which you 
deposit the proceeds of the loan when it is made? 

Mr. Coteman: No, Mr. Chairman. When the loan is made we open what I 
think most banks refer to as a liability account and that is a loan account. The 
proceeds are deposited to the deposit account so the customer can issue cheques 
and distribute or disburse the proceeds. 

The CHAIRMAN: And what happens when payments are made on the loan? 

Mr. CoLteman: It goes on the liability account, it has nothing to do with the 
deposit account. Sometimes the customer will say, take $100 a month or $1,000 a 
month out of my deposit account and apply it on loans. That would be the only 
time there would be a direct relation. It would be a debit to the deposit account 
and a credit to the loan account. 

The CHAIRMAN: So in a sense the loan account is an asset item on your books 
for you? 

Mr. CoLeEMAN: Absolutely; it is one of our assets. 

The CHarIRMAN: And the deposit account is a liability. 


Mr. CotEmMaN: I think it is well that that was brought out because I think 
there is considerable confusion in the minds of a lot of people. I know—I was 
with the bank a long while before I realized a deposit account was a liability; I 
thought it was an asset. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I grasp that point I will thank my lecturers in economy at 
McGill School of Commerce. 

Mr. CoLtEMAN: As you know, if you deposit money with us we have a 
liability to you to pay it back, and that is what it amounts to. On the other side of 
the balance sheet we have cash, investments and loans, and these are like 
accounts receivable on a company’s balance sheet. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would you trace the transaction involving the charging of 
interest ona loan. 

Mr. COLEMAN: Yes. As I said before, Mr. Chairman, in large commercial 
accounts and in small commercial accounts as well, I think the common practice, 
certainly in our bank, is to put these notes on a demand basis and to debit the 
interest monthly to the customer’s account. Sometimes a customer prefers to 
make a note out for three months or six months, at which time the interest is 
added, and he knows when he signs the note the total amount he eventually has 
to pay back. That is, the principal plus the interest. 

The CHAIRMAN: In fact, you take the money out of his deposit account for 
the interest and apply it against his loan account. 

Mr. COLEMAN: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask you a supple- 
mentary question, Mr. Coleman? Would a customer with a deposit account be 
required to keep a compensating balance before he would be allowed to open a 
loan account. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Cameron, I would say that we have thousands of ac- 
counts on our books where compensating balances are maintained and there are 
no loan accounts. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you repeat that, 
please. 


Mr. COLEMAN: I would say that we, and probably all the banks, have 
thousands and thousands of accounts on our books where compensating balances 
are maintained to take care of the activity of the account and where there are no 
loan accounts. As an example, take a large paper company that issues thousands 
of cheques a year but has a heavy cash flow and does not need to borrow; we 
insist that we have to be compensated one way or another. They must maintain 
compensating balances or pay us an agreed amount as a service charge, which is 
determined by an analysis of the account. 


The CHAIRMAN: I also assume that there are situations where you have loan 
accounts and deposit accounts for which you require compensating balances. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Oh, there are many, yes, but the compensating balances 
relate to the work involved on the bank’s part in carrying the account. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How do you estimate the 
compensating balances issued. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: The cost of money. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is rather vague, Mr. 
Coleman. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Well, I mean if money is worth, let us say, 5 per cent, and we 
have a compensating balance of $100,000; that money is worth $5,000 a year to 
the bank. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Coleman, the cost of 
money does not at all enter into the picture which you mentioned just now of 
the large company that maintains a balance and is issuing a large number of 
cheques. You must have some other yardstick for deciding what compensating 
balance they have there. 
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Mr. CoteMAN: Mr. Cameron, I would say with respect that the cost of 
money does enter into it there because the way we determine the balance that 
needs to be kept is to count the number of cheques, the number of payrolls, all 
the services that we provide for that account. Let us assume that the cost for 
operating the large hypothetical account that has been referred to is $30,000 a 
year, then we would have to ask that company to maintain balances sufficient to 
return to us at a rate we consider reasonable to compensate us to the extent of 
$30,000 a year plus a built in profit. 

Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, is that not the cost 
of labour you are talking about. Mr. Coleman, I must say I find it very difficult to 
understand your use of the term “cost of money.” 


Mr. CoLteEmMAN: Mr. Cameron, perhaps you would suggest that I should say 
“the worth of money’—what money is worth today. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are therefore exacting an interest rate in that account 
if you say cost or worth of money. You just defined earlier to Mr. Gilbert that 
interest is the cost of money. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is a direct relation. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, perhaps we should let Mr. Gilbert continue. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I hope I can express my view on this. In the 
handling of a large turnover account, the bank is, because of the time lag, 
charging up the cheque against the account and is somewhere else advancing the 
money by paying that cheque. The bank itself is involved to the extent of, say, 
maybe having a $100 out with pieces of paper in transit and the bank, in actual 
practice—that is the reason why there are clearing charges—itself has advanced 
the money out on behalf of the customer and then is compensated when it 
charges the cheque to the account. There are anywhere up to two days to seven 
days in which the bank can advance money to the public at large with regard to 
this customer. Therefore, it must reckon what is the cost of that money to it. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Lambert, this is the float that we talked about the other 
day. I think that it is estimated that the total float of all the banks is currently 
about one billion dollars a year—that is money that has been turned over to 
customers and other banks— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Does that constitute the 
sole yardstick you use for compensating balances—the sole yardstick you use? 


Mr. Coteman: Oh, no. There are various ingredients making up the final 
cost. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, I think, wants to offer some information that he 
feels may be helpful. 


Mr. Paton: On our lending functions our association has produced total 
costs. These clerical and administrative costs are typical of the operations in- 
volved in the lending function of the banks. It was $119,000,000 in 1965, 22 per 
cent of the total clerical and administrative costs of the banks. In other words, 
22 per cent of our complete overhead was attributable to our lending operations. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How do you classify the 
interest that I pay a bank when I make a loan? Is this again the cost of money? 
In other words, what I want to get clear is this: What difference is there in es- 
sence between these charges to which you give a variety of names, and an 
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interest charge? Now, to me, interest indicates the cost of money and I cannot 
see that there can be any other definition, or that there can be any cost of 
money that cannot be covered in an interest rate. This is the point I want to 
get clear. 


Mr. LAMBERT: To the bank or to the customer? 
Mr. CamMEROoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): To the bank, of course. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think this is our problem, if I may say so. I think both Mr. 
Cameron and Mr. Lambert have made useful contributions here. I think our 
problem may be that the bankers at various points in our discussions have 
attempted to limit the cost of money to the concept of getting it from the public 
in one way or another and, at other times, they have perhaps unwittingly 
attempted to relate it to the administrative or overhead costs in handling that 
money within their banking set-up. Now, I am not suggesting any judgment at 
this point whether one definition or the other is more appropriate but I think this 
has caused some of our problems in our discussion here. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Paton this question. Mr. 
Coleman suggested that the interest rate is charged monthly to the account. 
Now, is the interest charged on the total amount of money borrowed or is it 
charged on the reduced balance every month? 


Mr. Paton: On ordinary business loans—commercial loans, Mr. Gilbert, the 
charge is a single charge per month on the amount of money actually borrowed 
calculated on a daily balance. Let us assume that the customer has a loan at the 
beginning of the month for $100,000; a week later it is down to $50,000; a week 
later it is up to $60,000—and it probably has 10 or 20 different balances during 
the month. He would pay interest at the prescribed rate on the actual amount 
outstanding each day. That is one form of lending and I think perhaps you are 
alluding to the consumer finance lending? 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes. Take that example of $100 that I borrowed at the first of 
January. At the first of February what am I paying interest on? Suppose I have 
agreed to pay $10 per month for 12 months. What am I paying interest on on 
February 1? Am I still paying it on the $100, or am I paying it on the $100 less 
the amount of principal that I have paid? 

Mr. PATON: Once again, we are getting into the variety of operations of one 
bank versus another. I think possibly Mr. Dixon could give you a concise answer 
to that. 

Mr. Drxon: I think it is fair to say that in the case of the $100 personal loan 
you are speaking of, that within the first month you will pay interest on $100 for 
one month. That has been pre-calculated. 


Mr. GILBERT: What do I pay on the next month? 
Mr. Drxon: You pay on $90. 
Mr. GILBERT: On the $90. 


Mr. Dixon: That is right. And $80 the next and $70 and so on down. If you 
would refer to the tables which were submitted, in the case there we were using 
$1,000 and you will see that the interest amount varies between $33.13 and 
$32.50, but that is 6 per cent simple interest on the reducing principal balance. 
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Mr. GILBERT: Would you call that simple interest? 
Mr. Drxon: Yes sir. 
Mr. GILBERT: On a monthly basis? 
Mr. Drxon: Yes, on a monthly basis. 
@ (11.42 a.m.) 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLerMoNtT: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Mr. Dixon 
mentioned a document that was tabled before this Committee last week in 
regard to consumer loans. I think that section 91 as it stands now speak of a 6 per 
cent maximum rate, is that right? I wonder if the banks on consumer loans 
charge 6 per cent, not 53, but 6 per cent. Is that right? 

How is it then that in the table that you have tabled for us in regard to 
interest or discount rates, that no banks show the same amount for the sum of 
$1,000 either for 12 months, 24 months or 36 months, if the law only allows 6 per 

ent and if, as I imagine, the banks charge 6 per cent for those loans, not 54 
but 6 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dixon will give a short reply, but may I suggest to you 
that your question is a bit too long for a supplementary question. Perhaps we are 
going to have an exchange of questions, which is not proper at this stage. 


Mr. CLerMontT: Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me, you have allowed 
supplementary questions— 


The CHAIRMAN: No, no, I allow your questions, I only made a suggestion, 
perhaps I can’t say your questions are out of order, perhaps Mr. Dixon can give 
an answer. 


(English) 

Mr. Drxon: From my understanding and my knowledge here of the interest 
factor shown in each one of these 8 tables, you will see they vary from $33.13 to 
$32.50 to $31.96, and my understanding of the difference between each one is due 
to rounding: that is, they have actually taken either 31 days or 30 days as a 
month. In the first case we had of $100, there happened to be 31 days in January, 
28 days in February. There is another rule and that is taking a 360 day year. It is 
the few cents difference here between these sums of interest that accounts for 
the difference. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Dixon, in Bank “A” for 36 months you have $99.40, for 
Bank “B”, you have $92.50 for 36 months, which makes a difference of $7.00. Can 
you explain this? 

(English) 
Mr. Dixon: Only in the same manner that I did before, sir. It_is due. to 


rounding, taking a 360 day year or a 3654 day year. I think we could all sit down 
with tables and probably come out with the same amount of difference. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should let Mr. Gilbert complete his questions. 


Mr. GILBERT: I have a few short questions and then I will be finished, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Is it true that if I were to borrow $100 from the bank that sometimes they 
discount it and they would give me only $94? 


Mr. Drxon: Yes sir. 


Mr. GILBERT: And then I would still pay on the $100 loan? In other words, 
my interest is calculated on the $100? 


Mr. Drxon: Well, the discount was calculated on $100; that is, discounting 
$100 at 6 per cent for one year would produce $6 and therefore it would be 
deducted from the $100 note and you would receive $94 in proceeds. 


Mr. GILBERT: On January 31 of that first month, on what amount would I 
pay monthly interest? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Gilbert, when you received the discounted note, you are 
paying your total charge at the outset. 


Mr. GILBERT: In advance? 


Mr. PaTon: Yes, and you pay no further amounts other than repaying the 
principal at the end of each period. 


Mr. GILBERT: Have you any objection to expressing the total cost of the loan 
in an effective interest rate? 


Mr. PATON: We are on record as saying we have no objection to expressing 
matters of interest cost, on the assumption that this would be the general 
requirement for all lenders. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Johnston, followed by Mr. Cler- 
mont, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Lind and Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: Following along on the question of bank interest rates and 
the argument to increase the amount allowable to banks, last week as I recall we 
had a rather interesting exchange between Mr. Lind and Mr. Coleman on the 
process that would ensue if Mr. Lind applied for a loan, and we had reference to 
several checks that would be made before such a loan would be granted. Should 
the banks be permitted to increase their interest rates, would we assume that 
that process would change at all? 


Mr. PATON: No, there would be no change in that process. The routine would 
be the same. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: The checks would still be made? 
Mr. PATON: Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Could we assume then that there would be any difference in 
the percentage of applications rejected. Would that change? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Johnston, complete removal of the interest rate ceiling 
would enable the banks to take on loans with a higher risk factor, and therefore 
the answer to your question would be that rejections probably would be less. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: You say probably; you really could not give us any assur- 
ance that they would be less. 


Mr. Paton: I would: yes, we could. We have lived so long under these 
restrictions that we hesitate to make predictions, but the trend definitely would 
be, yes. 
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Mr. JoHNSTON: Do you think this would be any appreciable percentage of 
the number? 


Mr. Paton: Once again, it depends entirely upon monetary conditions as to 
whether there is an available additional supply of funds. But I think that if the 
ceiling were removed, there would be an appreciable addition to the banks’ 
participation in loans that are currently going to much higher cost lenders. 


Mr. Jounston: In other words, you would anticipate an increased supply of 
funds. Is there any relationship between these. 


Mr. Paton: Yes, we would be more competitive in our ability to gather 
these funds. 


Mr. Jounston: You are not assuming though any total increase. You mean 
funds to the bank; you do not mean increase in the money supply? 


Mr. Paton: No sir. The banks would be able to attract additional deposits 
with which they could make loans and participate in this area to a greater 
extent. 


Mr. Jounston: In other words, someone else would be lending less and you 
would be using the same pool of money? 


Mr. Paton: Assuming a constant supply of funds in total then naturally if 
we acquired an additional share, other lenders would have less. 


Mr. Jounston: Considering the process which you outlined the other 
day—and there would be no change in that—I would assume then that a great 
majority of the loans that would be made, even with an increased rate, would be 
regarded as sound loans and would be the sort of loan that is presently used, I 
believe, for financing production? 


Mr. Paton: Yes. Our credit judgment would not be affected. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would Mr. Johnston yield to a supplementary? 
Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Mr. Paton, would it allow you the removal of the interest 
ceiling rate and allow you to make what is generally known in terms of banking 
parlance as “term loans” to a greater extent than you do now. 


Mr. Paton: Yes. The removal of the ceiling in itself would not be particular- 
ly directed towards that source, Mr. Flemming. The additional areas in which we 
can lend, mortgage lending and mortgage security, as the new act envisages will 
permit us to get into that. But the removal of the ceiling most definitely would 
be of assistance to us in making loans of a term nature. Normally, in banking 
parlance we look at two years and up as “term”. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I would like to ask a supplementary question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Again, if Mr. Johnston will yield. He signifies, yes. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): If the interest ceiling was removed on these loans 
would this increase the interest rates on your other loans; that is, would you be 
inclined to average your interest on all loans? 

Mr. Paton: If the interest rate ceiling were removed, Dr. McLean, under 
current monetary conditions there would be a change in the average of interest 
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rates; there would be a fanning out of interest rates. Under normal condi- 
tions,—and we like to think back to normal conditions when money costs were 
less than they are today—you would find that the average loaning rates of 
interest in banks would be probably less than it would be under any type of 
ceiling prohibition. Freedom of interest and freedom to compete, meaning an 
additional pool of funds into any lending area, will, have the result of reducing 
the average cost. This was exemplified when we went into N.H.A. lending and it 
also has been exemplified in consumer finance lending. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Would the commercial loans bear a certain 
amount of the increase in interest on your risk loans? 


Mr. Paton: There would be no connection. I think your question is, would 
we charge a higher rate of interest on commercial loans to offset riskier loans 
that we are willing to take on perhaps at an even higher rate than the commer- 
cial loan but still not as high as we would apply to that particular loan. Any 
type of loan that we make would bear the interest, in our judgment, that it 
should carry rather than have it subsidized by any other form of lending. As to 
what is the rate of interest it should carry, would be a matter of individual 
judgment for the banks too. 


Mr. Jounston: In other words, would this mean then that large amounts of 
the money would still be loaned out at 6 per cent even though the rate had gone 
up to 8 per cent? 


Mr. Paton: I cannot say yes to that. I think the simple fact of the matter is 
that the present 6 per cent rate is not a natural prime rate of lending under the 
current cost of funds. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: It is something like a speed limit on a highway then. If you 
say that the maximum rate of speed is 60 miles per hour, everybody drives at 
60 and very few people elect to drive at 40 or 50. If you raise your rate your 
loans will rise concurrently. We may be a progressive movement, in other words. 


There is a strong suspicion in my mind that the increase in the lending rate, 
if it is allowed, is going to increase the cost of money. 


Mr. Paton: To the customers? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. And because so many of the customers are those who 
are financing production we know that people who are in the producing business 
can regain their costs by raising their price. Would you anticipate then, an 
increase in the cost of goods and the cost of living once the bank increase is 
permitted, if it should be permitted? 


Mr. Paton: That is a difficult question to answer by yes or no. 
Mr. JOHNSTON: I was not asking for a yes or no answer. 


Mr. Paton: If indeed we can bring under the umbrella of bank lending, 
borrowers who are currently borrowing elsewhere at a higher rate of interest 
then automatically their charges would be reduced; therefore, the cost of their 
goods certainly would not be increased as the result of the participation of the 
banks in lending them money. In the area of other loans where perhaps the 
interest rate would go up, we are to a certain extent dealing in a hypothetical 
situation because we just do not know under what conditions we will be lending 
money when this interest rate ceiling removal becomes effective—although, 
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looking to the reasonably near future, we do not see that conditions will be too 
much different from what they are currently. It is also true that where borrow- 
ers have to pay more interest, and this will happen in some instances, then the 
cost of their goods, be they a manufacturer and so on, may be affected. In 
contrast to that, there will be others who will be paying less if they come under 
bank lending. Within a reasonably short time we would anticipate that the 
average cost to borrow money from the banks on behalf of all the people who 
borrow from them would not necessarily increase. We cannot say it would stay 
as it is or decrease, but it would not necessarily increase. And I do not think that 
the effect of it would be material in the ultimate problem that you have posed in 
your question, Mr. Johnston. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: It remains, though, a possibility— 
Mr. Paton: A possibility. We have to accept that this is so under present 
conditions. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: —that this will add to the cost spiral and the inflationary 
pressures. 


Mr. Paton: I would say that the possibility that it would result in heavier 
costs to certain classes of borrowers would have to be considered. Perhaps, Mr. 
Coleman might supplement that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I might just say, Mr. Johnston, that money is similar to any 
commodity, sugar, for example. If the demand for sugar is great and the supply 
is scarce, the cost inevitably goes up. Rates find their own level. It is the law of 
supply and demand. And if any one of the banks charged what was an abnor- 
mally high rate an intelligent customer would not pay it; he would go to some 
other lender. This is what will affect the cost of money in a free system when 
rates are allowed to find their own level—and then it is the law of supply and 
demand that takes over. This applies to the interest on money just the same as it 
does to the cost of any commodity. 


Mr. JoHnston: I would be very skeptical about this definition of money 
being simply another commodity. Automatically, it seems to me, it assumes a 
whole set of assumptions—the cost of money and the producer element. I think 
this is what Mr. Cameron was getting at earlier in our session, and I would not 
want to get back into that extremely complex argument. I think that you have to 
realize that you are swinging a pendulum here and it depends on which swing 
you look at because the picture changes. I do not accept the suggestion you made 
earlier that interest was rent on money. Again, you run into a problem. If you 
pay a higher rent you assume a higher standard of living, but if you pay a higher 
interest rate you borrow the same kind of money. In a way these comparisons 
are invidious to the aims of the Committee. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, the cost of money should be different to different 
borrowers. If you came in with a $100 Government of Canada bond, as security 
for a loan, I would say that you should get a better rate than a person who 
comes in with no security. But today that does not apply; the secured borrower 
pays the same as the unsecured borrower because there is a maximum that a 
bank can charge. Money really has no loyalty. We find that if we want to go out 
and pay high interest rates for money—and this applies to all countries—the 
money will come into Canada; if we do not it will go to some other country. 
People will put their money to work where it is to their best advantage. 
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Mr. JouHnston: Of course this might be true, but you know very well that 
the secured loan and the unsecured do not pay the same, especially when money 
becomes tight. If I do not have the security, I do not get the loan from the bank. 


Mr. CoLeMAN: No, that is not strictly correct, Mr. Johnston. All the banks 
have many, many unsecured loans on their books. It depends on the borrower’s 
credit worthiness. 


Mr. Jounston: I will pop around for the address of some of those banks 
afterwards. I have found that it does not always work that way. 


If I may change the line of questioning somewhat, do you feel that the 
revenues of the banks are unsatisfactory in some way at the present time? Is 
this part of the concern in increasing the interest rate? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Johnston, last week we circulated to the members of the 
Committee a statement showing the relative profitability of the banks related to 
other industries. It was a four or five page document which I think very 
clearly elucidates the comparative profitability of the banks vis-a-vis the other 
concerns. Our concern in getting the 6 per cent ceiling off is not tied directly into 
the hope that we will automatically and by virtue of this unilateral action 
suddenly show a substantial increase in earnings. We realize that we have 
operated under a serious disability in the last number of years which has 
precluded us from being wholly equitable to our customers on both sides of the 
fence, namely, the depositors and borrowers. Therefore, we would assume that 
with the complete removal of the interest rate ceiling we would have to re-assess 
our position with respect to those leaving money with us as well as those 
borrowing money from us. 


The answer to your question is that our concern about the removal of the 
ceiling is not primarily related to suddenly showing a sharp upturn in earnings. 
We would hope that this would come from doing a larger volume of business 
more efficiently under a similar type of margin under which we have been 
operating prior to the present emergent situation. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I appreciated the sheet you have referred to and I have given 
it some study. Again, you have complicated the picture immensely by adding all 
sorts of commodity producers in your comparisons when the disability that you 
have just mentioned would apply really to only two of these, the trust compa- 
nies and the finance companies, the only ones that you find yourselves in a 
disadvantageous position to and not to any of the rest in the group. 


Mr. Paton: I think we are trying to relate here the attraction of bank shares 
to an investor, to the attraction that he could obtain investing elsewhere. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: You do not have some of the other problems. For example, 
you have not had difficulty meeting your payroll. You have not had a strike 
lately in banking. 


Mr. Paton: But we have had other problems that perhaps the people who 
have had strikes have not had. I do not think I would be unduly concerned about 
running into additional problems in these other industries, vis-a-vis what I run 
into and what the industry that we are all employed in runs into. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you had any difficulty recently in selling any of your 
shares, or with respect to any offerings that you have made? 
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Mr. Paton: No, there has been no rights offering in recent years, Mr. Gray, 
but I think that from this return you can see the performance of banks has not 
been as good as the various other classifications. 


The CHAIRMAN: So far as the market is concerned, is there ever any 
difficulty in willing sellers finding willing buyers on the market at the price of 
things offered by you directly to the public? 


Mr. Paton: Banks shares always have been readily marketable. At the price 
they are listed perhaps they might not attract very many sellers whereas if their 
performance had been somewhat closer to some of the others we compare them 
with, there could have been a greater activity in their shares. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind has a supplementary question. 


Mr. Linp: When you issue shares to your present shareholders, what pre- 
ferred position are you issuing them at? Are you issuing them at the market 
level or are you issuing them so that the shareholders will get a capital gain 
immediately they are taken up? 


Mr. Paton: Under the act under which we are operating at the present time, 
there is a limitation on the price at which we can offer shares. We cannot offer 
them in excess of the capital and rest account of the bank. Perhaps to give you 
an instance of the bank that you and I are fairly well acquainted with, the 
Toronto-Dominion Bank’s capital and rest account as at December 1965 was $126 
million; our capitalization is 3 million shares and, therefore, the maximum price 
that we could issue shares under the current act that we have would be $42 per 
share, if my mathematics are right. The present market is in the neigh- 
bourhood of $57. Under the new act this limitation on the amount at which 
shares can be issued will be removed and it will then be a matter of management 
judgment if, indeed, they decide to issue shares, as to what price the shares 
would be issued at. 


Mr. Linp: There is no more control under the new act? 


Mr. Patron: Under the new act that is the situation. Mr. Elderkin, am I 
correct in that, sir? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: If you will allow me, I would like to come back to the 
document— 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, I am sorry; perhaps I have made a mistake. I had the 


impression that Mr. Johnston was through with questioning and that it was Mr. 
Clermont’s turn to follow you. 


Mr. Jounston: No, I was not finished, sir. I trust I have some time left. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I apologize to you both. It was my error in this regard. 


Mr. Jounston: Is your profit position satisfactory until you start comparing 
it with the near-banks? 


Mr. Paton: A profit situation can always be improved, Mr. Johnston; that is 
management’s incentive to operate, and I hope that we always will operate under 
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an economy that will permit this. It would be incorrect to say that profits level 
are satisfactory from any basis. We would like to see, through more efficient 
operation, if we can improve our earnings. If you relate our profits to our assets, 
and to our capital, the earnings picture is not what we would consider at a 
completely satisfactory level. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Johnston, I think that I have made another error in the 
last few minutes in that I may have permitted a question which may be 
considered somewhat remote from our topic, which is the recommendation of the 
government that the interest rate ceiling be changed from what it is. Now you 
may feel that the questions have been related to this topic. It has just occurred 
to me, and I accept responsibility for the error in not noting this possible 
movement away from the path we are following. I should draw this to your 
attention. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Well, I felt the question had a great deal to do with the topic. 
Really what I am striving for is some reason for the increase, and if we more or 
less accept the statement of the bank, the reason becomes sort of a charitable 
one. But if we look at the profit question then we shift the balance again. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is fine; you have related your question to the interest 
rate. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: If I look at schedule A, the return on shareholders equity. 
And if we think in terms of the sort of comparative view of it, it would seem to 
me that finance companies, in the ten years, have had a rather disastrous decline 
in return on shareholders’ equity, from $15.10 to low of $9.30, and a bit of a 
recovery in 1964. On the other hand, if one looks at the return on shareholders 
equity for the chartered bank, we seem to have a long process of almost 
consistent improvement on the return. Now in view of all we have heard about 
the difficulties of competing with the finance companies, trust companies, the 
figures here seemed a bit surprising to me. I was wondering if there was any 
simple explanation for them. 

Mr. Paton: I do not think that I can read much more into these figures, Mr. 
Johnston, than I have shown. Obviously notwithstanding the drastic reduction 
referred to, the finance companies will still on the average have 10.80 as 
contrasted to the chartered banks 7.14. So that notwithstanding this reduction 
there is still approximately a 50 per cent differential. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: So if you took a long range view it might be better to invest 
in a chartered bank than in a finance company, as these approach the point 
where they intersect. On top of the declared revenues I understand there are 
hidden reserves. Do the banks pay taxation on the accumulated earnings of these 
hidden reserves? 


Mr. Paton: I would like to correct the word ‘‘hidden”; they are “inner” 
reserves. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Inner reserves. 

Mr. Paton: They are not hidden in that they are fully disclosed to the 
authorities as prescribed in the Bank Act. These reserves are non-taxed when 
they are put into inner reserves under the specified formula prescribed by the 
authorities. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest, Mr. Johnston, there is a section in the 
bankers’ brief on this inner reserve question, and if we work on the line of 
procedure we have agreed on, we should have a series of rounds on the question 
of the reserves. 

Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, I have only one or two more questions. 
Rather than increasing the rate via the chartered banks, would it not be a better 
solution to limit the interest rate that can be charged by the near-banks, and to 
narrow the gap? 

Mr. Paton: I think not. I think the basic philosophy of the banks’ position 
is open competition. If we endeavour to inhibit others to bring a more unified 
approach, we are going about it the wrong way in my view. 

Mr. Jounston: In other words you are not criticizing the freedom of the 
others; you are criticizing the restrictions on the banks. 

Mr. Paton: We would like to see ourselves free to compete. 

Mr. Jounston: If you limited the whole thing then we would run into a 
problem. Have you any guide or measure as to what constitutes an exorbitant 
rate of interest? 

Mr. Paron: I have never participated in that area at all, sol do not think I 
am qualified to answer that question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you not observed the activities of others? 


(Translation) 
And now Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed to revert to the report 
submitted to the Committee, with regard more particularly to consumer loans 
and to the example given there of a $1000 loan? Mr. Dixon, in answer to a 
supplementary question of mine, explained that the differences there came be- 
cause in one month there could be 30 or 31 days. To me that is not a satisfactory 
answer. The report, as it happens, deals with eight banks. Now in six cases simi- 
lar figures are given for $1000 loans over thirty-six months. In that instance I 
will of course accept Mr. Dixon’s answer. Still I note that in the case of Bank 
“A” on a $1000 loan repayable over thirty-six months, the interest or discount 
rate indicated is $92.40 whereas in the case of another bank, which I will call 
Bank “G” it is $98.62, which is a seven dollar difference. In the case of the six 
other banks Mr. Dixon’s answer is obviously the right one, since the difference 
is only about 50 cents, not even one dollar. 


(English) 


Mr. Drxon: I can only say in answer to the questions that these are the 
interest calculations that were made by each one of the individual banks, and 
perhaps the bank that feels it has made an error will correct it. I really cannot 
account for it sir. These are the figures that they gave to me. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: We will have to put these questions to the Bankers’ As- 
sociation because here we are working with letters, and we don’t know what 
banks are being dealt with. 

Mr. LAvolrE: Mr. Clermont, if you will allow me. We are going to have a 
meeting of the Association and this is a question I would like to discuss there. We 
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might be able to answer your question then. I think it is a very proper question 
as there is indeed a considerable difference between the amount charged by one 
bank, that is $99.40 for thirty-six months and another $92.00. 


Mr. CLERMONT: At this meeting, could you also ask explanations for bank 
“RH” which makes no distinction between interest and discount and service 
charges? Because, for the thirty-six months they show an amount of $174.85 
which is, I think, the highest combined rate of all banks. 


Mr. Lavoie: The bank in question has not changed the system that it has had 
over the years. This is a question which was discussed at a meeting on the Bank 
Act in 1954 at which the representative of that bank gave us an explanation 
about these rates. I think that if you require additional explanations Mr. Cler- 
mont, we will give them to you. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I don’t think the word would be “require”, but I think that 
it would be of interest to the Committee to receive explanations in this connec- 
tion, because it seems to me that this is the bank that has the highest combined 
interest and service charge. 


Mr. LAvotE: For thirty-six months? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Not for twelve or the twenty-four months, but for thirty-six 
months. 


Mr. LAvoIE: We will give you that answer, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, with regard to service charges, I think that if 
you have a look at Section 93 of the present Act, you will see that it states that 
‘no bank shall directly or indirectly charge or receive any sum for the keeping 
of an account unless the charge is made by express agreement between the bank 
and the customer”. 

Mr. LAvVoIE: Yes, this is correct. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Which means that when a person opens a bank account he 
signs a form or forms? 


Mr. Lavore: Yes, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, for these forms or 
specimen forms to be tabled before this Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, this could be done. If you will put up a proper request I 
will see to it that these forms be procured. 


Mr. CLERMONT: A copy of the forms that people sign when they go to a bank 
to open a savings or a current account should be tabled before the Committee. 


Mr. Lavotge: The bank account and the forms that are required particularly 
for the Provincial Bank with regard to the service charges and others? Yes, we 
will procure these for you. The forms vary from one bank to another, however. 


Mr. CLERMONT: That is why I mentioned the Provincial Bank or the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale, that is Form 31 and Form 16. 


Mr. Lavore: You have a very good memory, sir. 
Mr. CLERMONT: Is the Committee in agreement? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, you can ask this, and as Chairman I will ask our 
witnesses to give us this. Clause 96 (3). 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I think my request is not only with regard to 
the Provincial Bank of Canada, but to all chartered banks. Mr. Chairman, this 
question could be directed either to Mr. Paton or to Mr. Lavoie. If a customer, or 
a potential customer, refused to sign these forms would his deposit be refused or 
accepted nevertheless? 


Mr. Lavorr: I think banks have the privilege of accepting or refusing any 
deposit that a customer might want to make. For instance if someone goes to a 
bank and wants to deposit a cheque, and we are not sure of the value of this 
cheque, we could refuse to open the account even in these circumstances. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Paton and Mr. Lavoie 
again if they are aware of the service charge in the United States in regard to 
cheques on savings or current accounts? 


Mr. Lavotk: In the United States, I am told that there are no cheques drawn 
on savings accounts. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I know. How about current accounts? 


Mr. Lavotr: They have the privilege of issuing cheques on current accounts. 
I do not think I have this information. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will obtain this information for you and present it. I 
have asked the gentleman to make an inquiry in this respect, and to answer Mr. 
Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Now I would like to revert to another brief: the report of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association tabled before this Committee and entitled 
“Some Reflections on the Profitability of the Banking System in Canada”. 
Representatives of the Canadian Bankers’ Association at different times 
have indicated that they would like the interest ceiling to disappear 
to allow for more extensive opportunity. They gave us this report. On table C we 
have a comparison of 20 American companies including American commercial 
banks. In the United States there are no interest ceilings. According to that table, 
Mr. Chairman, I notice that the yield of commercial banks is 8.8 and it is the 
second lowest of the 20 companies. The lowest is a real estate, but you have the 
same situation with regard to banks in Canada. In the list you provided for us in 
Table A, banks are quoted at 7.49 the lowest being 4.02, you claim however 
that removing the ceiling would give you more opportunity to increase the yield 
per shareholder. 


Mr. Lavoie: We are looking at the tables you mentioned, and on E you have 
the yield for chartered banks. In Canada the average for the last 5 years is 7.14 
and for the eleven years from 1945 to 1957, 6.79. In the United States the yield 
is 8.8 or 9. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But I am comparing these figures with those of other 
American corporations whereas you make the same comparison with Canadian 
corporations in Table A— 


Mr. Lavotr: But if you look at Table 3 you will also see wide variations from 
year to year. In manufacturing for instance, we have a high of 15 per cent and 
lows of 10 and 9.8. In trade you have less important variations. In the finance 
company area—which is most like banking—you have a yield of 16.4 to 12 per 
cent. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: I do not think I quite get my point over. If the interest rate 
ceiling disappeared would your position with regard to yield improve in com- 
parison with other Canadian companies? 


Mr. Lavore: This is hard to say. If the ceiling were removed and if chart- 
ered banks increased their rate of interest on savings, there would be a certain 
offset which would be set up between the two, and it might not increase the 
income of the banks, 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, on their deposits in the Bank of Canada, do 
chartered banks receive, in interest over one billion, for instance. 


Mr. LAvorE: Chartered banks have to maintain a reserve of 8 per cent 
without interest in the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. CLERMONT: What do you mean by your expression in your report of 
24th October, your brief which came to the Committee. Not the one Mr. Paton 
read to this Committee but the one that we received, dated 24th October. 


Mr. LAvols: Page 8, I believe. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, the French version which says: “Les banques a charte 
n’encaissent aucun intérét sur leur dépdét a la banque centrale en excédent de 
un milliard.” 


Mr. LavorE: I think this is a question of translation. We translate that from 
English to French. As the chartered banks do not have any interest on their 
deposits of the Central Bank, we might say that it is “higher than one billion”. 


Mr. CLERMONT: It is not quite the same thing. 
Mr. LAVOIE: No, it is not. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, I recognize Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: First of all, following up on Mr. Clermont’s questions on the 
brief submitted by the C.B.A. schedules A and C. This is in the profitability brief 
—is it understood that the term “return on shareholders equity” and “rate of 
return of net worth” are exactly interchangeable terms? What I want to make 
sure of, Mr. Chairman, is that when we are speaking of a comparison between 
schedules A and C in this brief that we are speaking of percentages of the same 
thing, not percentages of apples and oranges. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a valuable point. Perhaps this is a matter of 
accounting terminology, which is a difficult area at any time. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I think the burden is on the C.B.A. to say: “That is all right; 
fine.” Just to clear up that point. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: The net worth of a company is the equity in the company 
owned by the shareholders. It is a very good point, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Now, continuing a supplementary that Dr. McLean had gone 
into, in so far as any variation in the interest chargeable to the customers is 
concerned, is it not a fact that prior to the market rate going up to the ceiling of 
6 percent you did have a prime rate and therefore the risk assessment of 
varying customers could vary on the basis of the prime rate up to 6 per cent? 
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What you now want is again the operation of a prime rate based upon the 
market which you cannot have at the present time? 


Mr. Paton: That is correct. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Let me revert back to the point I tried to make the other day 
in connection with clause 91 and the exemptions to the ceiling on interest as 
provided by subclause (6). I think we were having a little difficulty getting an 
answer from Mr. Paton. Assuming the 7 per cent ceiling on the interest rate as 
set by clause 91 conceivably can continue for the lifetime of this present act, do 
the exemptions or exceptions granted under subclause (6) provide a meaningful 
field of operations for the chartered banks, or is it merely a question of saying, 
yes, 95 per cent of your business will be controlled by the fixed ceiling interest 
rate with only 5 per cent uncontrolled? After all, your essential brief has been to 
take the ceiling off. The Porter Commission report said: Take the ceiling off in 
order to create more competition. Is this provision in this act meaningful, in the 
opinion of the Canadian Bankers’ Association? 


Mr. Paton: I think the short answer to your question, Mr. Lambert, is that it 
is not as meaningful as we would like. Under present monetary conditions, with 
the available funds we have, we are inadequately looking after the demands 
from our borrowers at the present time. There is a form of rationing in our 
lending ability now. The sudden change from 6 per cent ceiling to 7 per cent or 
71 per cent will ease this situation and, to some extent, undoubtedly will permit 
us to participate in these other areas. But to say that it would do so in a really 
meaningful manner would be, certainly in the short term run, exaggerated. 


Mr. LAMBERT: May I try to get a further particularization on this. Is it at all 
possible to determine a percentage of your mix of loaning business which might 
come under the exceptions granted in subclause (6). Is it 25 percent? When I ask 
you, is it meaningful within your business, surely to come to a conclusion of yes 
or no you must, in your mind, say, well maybe we can do 40 per cent of our 
business or, it is only 10 per cent. So then you can answer by a yes or no: Is it 
meaningful? 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps it would help if I used the analogy of our participation 
in the N.H.A. field. In 1954, as you are aware, the chartered banks were 
permitted entry into that lending field. I think, in round figures, we possibly 
reached somewhere in the neighbourhood of 7 to 8 per cent of our assets which 
were invested in N.H.A. mortgages. I may be out somewhat but it was fairly 
close to that figure. Currently, we have, I think, about $800 million imNS HA. 
mortgages and our total banking assets are in the neighbourhood of $26 billion. 
So roughly 3 per cent is outstanding at the present time in the specialized lend- 
ing field that is presently permitted to us. I would say if we were to look for- 
ward to a similar 3 per cent this would not be meaningful in our interpretation 
of “meaningful”. But, I do not think that any of us can put up a yardstick pres- 
ently on this question simply because of the fact that there is an unsatisfied 
demand for loans currently which, assuming we were able to put our hands on 
those funds, we would be called upon to meet. These are the loans that we are 
making to finance the commerce and industry of the country. Part of it would 
come into this picture—perhaps one of the others might be prepared to put a 
figure on it. But we have examined the situation very closely: we have endea- 
voured to project an allocation that we would put into N.H.A. and conventional 
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mortgages into industrial financing, capital financing of business, thereby en- 
abling us to be of greater help to them in their operations. At the present mime 
we have not come up with any figure. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is the proposed clause 91 something under which the banks 
could live with satisfactory freedom in the light of their representations, your 
brief, plus the recommendations of the Porter Commission with regard to greater 
competition. If you cannot do it, in what sectors would you want an enlarge- 
ment? 


Mr. PATON: We would like complete removal of the ceiling. That is the 
approach we have in our brief; that is the final message on this subject, on this 
particular part of our brief, that we would like to leave with the committee. We 
feel that complete removal of the interest rate ceiling is in the interest of the 
Canadian economy. This would enable us to participate in a meaningful manner 
in the additional forms of lending that we would be privileged to undertake 
under Bill No. C-222. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I do not think that you are taking so inflexible a position, Mr. 
Paton, in this regard that you would be like some lawyers who might be quite 
prepared to settle at all times for 100 per cent of claim and costs. 


Mr. PATON: Having made my point; I would say that certainly any ameliora- 
tion of this interest rate ceiling would be helpful. But I was endeavouring to put 
a yardstick on the word ‘meaningful’. I cannot see that there would be in the 
short run a sudden and substantial influx of banking funds into this area based 
on a 7 or 73 per cent ceiling rate. 


Mr. LAMBERT: We have four primary or indicated exceptions under sub- 
clause (6). If it is not meaningful perhaps it might be more meaningful if you 
could suggest one or two other categories within that subclause. After all, what I 
am trying to do, perhaps, is say all right, where is an area of negotiation or of 
compromise in this regard. I hope the bankers association are not taking the 
position it is all our claim or nothing. 


Mr. Paton: I do not think we have that in our brief, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, I am not suggesting you have but I would not want that 
interpretation. I would like to have some assistance in seeing if there is another 
area on which, perhaps, members of the committee might suggest to the govern- 
ment, that the bill should be amended. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think, Mr. Chairman, I 
take strong exception to Mr. Lambert’s suggestion that we are engaged in some 
sort of negotiations with the banks because we are not. We are legislators. We 
shall legislate in the interests of the Canadian people. The banks will damn well 
have to accommodate themselves to it. This is the position, and I do not think 
they should be encouraged to think that they can bargain. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am not suggesting bargaining; I am interested Mr. Cameron, 
in trying to improve the legislation to make it more workable. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You were speaking in 
terms of negotiation and bargaining. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, gentlemen, Mr. Lambert may have created the 
impression because he used the analogy of a lawyer negotiating a settlement. 
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Perhaps if we take his remarks in the spirit of inviting the witnesses to make 
suggestions on which we may or may not base our legislation, we can all be in 
agreement on the concepts involved. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Lambert has an unanswered question regarding other areas. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is right. Are there any areas beyond the four indicated 
in (6) (a), (b), (ec) and (d) which would make the legislation much more 
meaningful? 


Mr. Paton: If you would like me to endeavour to answer that, Mr. Lambert, 
there is one limitation in these special lending areas, namely the 75 per cent, on 
conventional residential mortgages. Insofar as the rate of growth at which 
banks can participate is concerned, I think in general these areas cover quite 
substantially the various fields in which the banks feel they could be of assist- 
ance in the Canadian economy. Our aims and ambitions are not so far removed 
from Mr. Cameron’s as a legislator. We have the interest of the Canadian public 
as our primary concern because automatically this is in our own interest. I would 
suggest, as I did last week, perhaps, an area that could be considered as 
falling short of the full 100 per cent discussed, that the trigger rate of 43 per 
cent, conceivably, could be set at perhaps 5 per cent, which would under 
conditions as we see them, perhaps allow the complete removal of the ceiling 
closer to the time anticipated at the time this legislation came down. I think it 
was mentioned in Hansard, that in possibly one or two years this ceiling would 
be removed. As our brief points out, this becomes somewhat further in the future 
as current conditions continue. 


Alternatively, we have suggested we have a time limit set for the removal of 
the ceiling say, perhaps one or two years following the passage of this bill, 
thereby cushioning what I think the minister suggested might be a shock—I 
think that is one of the words he used, or one of the members used—caused by 
the ceiling removal. I think that would be two possibilities that would be of 
interest to the association. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Fine. That completes my question at this time. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Laflamme has a supplementary question. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Paton, I would like to know more precisely what more 
can you do if the 6 per cent interest rate was completely removed for the 
Canadian public. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean right now, in the short run? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. You said that it would be in the interests of the 
Canadian public, but that is a very broad answer. 


Mr. Paton: I think possibly the Porter Commission put it better than I can, 
Mr. Laflamme in their report regarding the recommendation that the 6 per cent 
be completely removed. We are, have been, and hope to continue to be, the main 
financial institutions in financing Canada’s economy from coast to coast, and 
release from these inhibitions we are currently operating under would enable us 
to perform this function much more efficiently and much more satisfactorily for 
the Canadian public. Our primary concern at all times has been the public, sir, 
because I think it is automatic in any profit-earning operation. If the public 
benefits then it benefits the bank. Our concern, as I have mentioned earlier, is not 
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with the sudden influx or large increase in our earnings, although we are and 
consistently are very conscious of our shareholders interests. Our concern is to 
get this banking operation functioning at its most efficient standard. With these 
limitations under the present act we cannot do so. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): May I ask a supplementary, Mr. Chairman? If the 
rate jumps to 74 per cent under the proposed act does this become a maximum 
or a minimum rate? Does it stop the idea of having any prime rates? 


Mr. Paton: No sir. If the rate was 74 I would say there would be a prime 
rate under 74 per cent. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Then it would be a maximum. 


Mr. Paton: That would be a maximum but we would be getting back to a 
range that would be considerably narrower than we should normally operate 
under. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest, Mr. Lind, that you begin your questioning, and in 
view of the committee recessing at about five to one, you could continue your 
questioning after we resume this afternoon. 


Mr. Linp: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to go to the 
brief here, with some brief comments on the profitability of the Canadian 
banking industry. I would like to read first: Evidence already placed before you 
by the Governor of the Bank of Canada has indicated the more rapid growth of 
the near-banks during the past decade in comparison with the chartered banks. I 
would like to relate this to competition and interest rates. I will tie in interest 
rates. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the area we are discussing. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Paton, your association seems to be always attacking the 
position of the near-banks. Are you not trying to eliminate competition between 
yourselves and them? 


Mr. Paton: No sir. 
Mr. Linp: Not in the least? 


Mr. Paton: This has never entered our minds in any of the presentations we 
have made before the Porter Commission and in our brief here, sir—and I hope 
in our verbal presentation too. We think there is a place for near-banks or, as 
the governor, I think, referred to them, non-bank financial institutions. Certainly 
there is a place for them. We have no thought in our mind that we would 
eliminate them. 


Mr. Linp: Then you would adhere totally to this concluding paragraph in 
the Porter Commission report at page 375: 
—we recommend that the powers of the banking institutions be broader 
than any of them exercises under present legislation. They should all be 
free to invest in N.H.A. or in conventional mortgages, subject in their 
conventional lending to the 75 per cent loan to value limit recommended 
in Chapter 14. Similarly, they should all be free to make commercial and 
personal loans without restriction on the security they choose to take, and 
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should all be entitled to the classes of security now available to chartered 
banks under Section 88 and related parts of the Bank Act, and to any loan 
guarantees which are offered by the government to the present chartered 
banks. Other institutions need the same access to security as chartered 
banks if they are to compete effectively in this area, particularly as the 
banks long experience and established position will give them a great 
working advantage. 


Do you adhere wholeheartedly, to that conclusion of the Porter commission? 


Mr. Paton: If these prerogatives were given to the near-banks, Mr. Lind, 
they would then be operating as banks. We have never, at any time, endea- 
voured to stifle competition. In fact, we have stated that we are quite in favour 
of competition, and we would not quarrel with that statement made by the 
Porter commission. We have not asked for preferences; we have asked for 
the removal of limitations we currently have. If we are consistent in that view, 
then we should be in accord with the gist of what you read. 


Mr. Linp: Would you be prepared to go one step further and allow them to 
be known as banks or banking institutions? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, the question is certainly relevant to our total 
responsibility, but you should relate this to the question of interest rates. 
Otherwise, I might ask you to hold this off until a later phase. 


Mr. Linp: I am trying to relate it to the interest rates paid on deposits. 
The CHAIRMAN: In that case, you can answer the question, Mr. Paton. 


Mr. Paton: Was your point whether we would object to their being known 
as banks? If so, provided they met all the requirements of a bank, there is no 
reason why they should not be known as banks. But they must meet the legal 
requirements and operate under the same ground rules. 


Mr. Linp: Do the Canadian banks operate on the same ground rules as the 
United States banks, where there seems to be more competition? 


Mr. Paton: I would question the accuracy of your premise. I do not think 
there is more competition in the United States than there is in Canada. In fact, I 
would use a stronger word than “think”. 


Mr. Lanp: Now I am going to relate this to the interest. The Canadian banks 
continue to pay three per cent on savings deposits. Is that not right? 


Mr. PATON: Yes. 


Mr. Linp: And the American banks are paying approximately five per cent 
on savings deposits at the present time. 


Mr. Paton: These are quite different savings deposits, Mr. Lind. Canadian 
banks are paying a rate of interest in excess of five per cent on savings certifi- 
cates and special types of savings. These are pure savings, per periods of say six 
months, a year or five years. On the savings on which cheques are permitted in 
Canada—which is a unique situation, as you are well aware—the going rate is 
three per cent per annum on the minimum quarterly balance. 


Mr. Linp: On the minimum quarterly balance. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, you seem to be entering into a very interesting 
line of enquiry and, rather than interrupt you, I suggest that we recess at this 
point and resume at 3.45 p.m. You will be the first speaker at that time. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I would like to resume the meeting. It will be 
on an unofficial basis with the usual reservations at this point. When we recessed 
I believe that Mr. Lind had the floor. 

Mr. Linn: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think we were discussing when we 
recessed the comparison between the interest rate paid on deposits in Canada 
and the interest rate paid on deposits in the U.S.A., which is roughly 2 per cent 
more. The next question I would like to ask Mr. Paton is: do they anticipate 
raising the interest rate on deposits so it will help out the small depositor across 
Canada as a whole? 


Mr. Paton: Your question is presupposing that the interest ceiling is 
removed or is changed? 


Mr. LiInp: Yes, in some method. 


Mr. PAton: I would say that would be a logical expectation, that there 
would be some effort made. There would be a change made in the treatment of 
our savings depositors and this might take the form of perhaps a different type of 
savings account or a different type of certificate, but the savings depositor would 
benefit. 


Mr. Linp: Let us go back to the area of loans. I think there was a statement 


made this morning by Mr. Coleman that all loans are not secured loans. Do you 
loan money without a personal guarantee if you do not get security for it? 


Mr. PATON: Yes, sir. That is a very common method of banking, banking 
against a statement of position. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a note signed? 


Mr. Paton: Oh, yes, we have a promissory note. Evidence of the debt is 
signed. Mr. Lind, I think you were referring to a specific guarantee behind this 
note. 


The CHAIRMAN: You do not consider a note as a form of security? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Gray, it is a form of debt. It is an unsecured charge against 
the asset by itself, against the borrower’s worth. If there is an outside guarantee, 
somebody independent of the borrower maybe is providing the security. 


Mr. Linn: If this interest ceiling is lifted, is it the banks’ intention to enter as 
aggressively into the N.H.A. mortgage field as they did after 1954? 


Mr. Paton: I think we should say that our experience in the relatively 
short time we were able to participate in that area of lending is sufficiently 
encouraging that we would certainly look on it favourably to the maximum 


extent of our resources. 
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Mr. Linp: I think I made an error. I think it should be the 1957-59 period, 
when you went into it to the extent of about 60 per cent of the N.H.A. loans at 
that time? 

Mr. Paton: Yes. We started getting into it in 1954, and I think it was around 
1959 that we were excluded from participating due to the ceiling rate. 


Mr. Linp: What I am concerned about is the small areas throughout the 
country where banks have branches. Will your managers be encouraged, if this 
ceiling should be lifted, to go into the N.H.A. lending field in these rural areas 
again? 

Mr. Paton: We are admirably situated to do just this, and this would be the 
intent in areas where other lenders are possibly not in at the present time. 

Mr. Linp: Now, there is one area here this morning in your brief where you 
point out the comparison between the various institutions, and I imagine you 
take your coinage and paper as inventory, do you, or what do you take as 
inventory in a bank? 

Mr. CAMERON: Brains. 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Cameron has just answered the question, Mr. Lind. 

Mr. Linp: You said brains as inventory. 

Mr. PATON: We have some brawn, too. 


Mr. Linp: Well, you must have some commodity to do business with. What 
commodity is it? Just paper and coinage? Is that what it is? 


Mr. Paton: Our working tools are our till money, our paper and our coin 
and, of course, our credit facilities also. 


Mr. Linp: Is there much obsolescence in this? 
Mr. Paton: No, sir, not too great. 


Mr. Linp: You would not consider your loss factor then on inventory as 
great as in the construction business? 


Mr. Paton: In our real inventory, yes. Inventory is your earning asset. It is 
the same as in the construction and manufacturing business, certainly we have 
losses in our earning assets. Our earning assets are our loans, our investments 
and all assets that produce revenue to the bank. This is the area in which our 
losses occur. Any losses we have in our till money are generally due to 
circumstances beyond our control. 


Mr. Linp: But is that not chargeable back? 

Mr. Paton: If we can find them. 

Mr. Linn: You would admit that your inventory loss probably would not be 
as heavy as it is in the construction business. 


Mr. Paton: Well, I think I might even dispute that, Mr. Lind, to some extent. 
As we said in our brief, a relatively small loss percentagewise can make 
considerable inroads into our income revenue for year. We pointed out that 
roughly a one per cent loss would account for almost our earnings for year. 
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The CHAIRMAN: At this time I will ask for a motion to make our proceedings 
official and have them officially incorporated. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I so move. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Paton: On page 13 at the second paragraph we refer to losses: 

Because of the overwhelming size of their liabilities and assets in 
relation to the income of any one year a very small percentage loss on 
assets—less than one per cent—would completely wipe out the year’s 
income of any Canadian bank, producing an over-all net deficit. 


Mr. Linn: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. What page is that on? 
Mr. PATON: Page 13 of our brief. 


Mr. Linp: What I was coming to, Mr. Paton, is that in manufacturing we 
have loss due to loss of inventory, obsolete inventory construction and all 
these other trades, and I was just wondering if your percentage of loss was as 
great as some areas in some other lines of construction, manufacturing and 
retailing and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: The percentage of assets? 


Mr. Linp: Inventory losses. You did not give me the actual figure on that, 
although it is something less than one per cent. 


Mr. Paton: I have some statistics here, which deal with a number of years, 
Mr. Lind, that I might quote to you. In 1956, for example, the loss experience of 
the banks as a percentage to eligible assets, which include investments as well 
as loans was 1.20 per cent. Translated into a percentage of the earnings of that 
specific year it represented 97 per cent. 


Mr. Linp: That does not mean much to me because I did not know the bank 
assets of that year. If you would put that as a dollar figure I could maybe 
understand it. 


Mr. PATon: I have them as percentages. It shows the relationship of losses to 
earnings for one year, which points up the necessity for us to provide for such 
losses by being permitted to carry reserves. 


Mr. Linp: In those losses what would you include? 


Mr. PATON: These are losses in relation of loans and certain investments, i.e. 
eligible risks assets as defined by the authority of the Bank Act and are losses 
attributed entirely to judgments or decisions that did not prove out correct. 


Mr. Linp: Yes, but would you not also have a compensating balance there, 
where the judgment was good, and you had the capital gains to balance against 
this, the securities, bonds and what-not? 


Mr. Paton: Income from our bonds is part of our income for the year. The 
income from these bonds and securities of a similar nature would be in our 
revenue. 


Mr. Linp: You are talking about losses to the trade in your commercial 
accounts. 
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Mr. Paton: That is the major item. 


Mr. Linp: Where would you find the major loss of this, in the consumer field 
or in the commercial field? 


Mr. Paton: This is one subject on which each bank would have a different 
experience. In general, the losses would be across the lending field in which the 
banks engage. In all probability, each bank would have a different experience in 
certain areas than others would. Each one of them, I assume, would know in 
which area their own loss experience had been. 


Mr. Linp: Would it be safe to assume that your loss figures would be greater 
in the consumer lending field than in the commercial lending field? 


Mr. Paton: On a percentage basis in relation to the total outstanding I 
would say that possibly that is so. It is a higher risk area than some others. I 
think I heard a “No” from one of my colleagues down on the far right-hand side. 
This would be my opinion, but I am not quite sure if this would be yours, Mr. 
Coleman. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: With respect, Mr. Paton, I would not think that that is right. 
Although I do not have the information right at hand, I think the banks’ 
experience in the consumer loan business has been good, and I think that the 
ratio of losses has compared favourably with other lending institutions. I would 
think that relatively and in dollars that the losses in commercial accounts would 
be substantially greater than in consumer loans. You might lose as much in one 
large commercial account as you would lose for perhaps a couple of years in 
consumer loans. 


Mr. Linp: But you amortize that over a two or three year period. Do you not 
build reserves for that? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: But it is still a loss. 


Mr. Linp: Now did the banks enter the consumer market first in 1954? 


Mr. Paton: The 1954 revision facilitated the entry of the banks into con- 
sumer lending, generally, in the form of enabling us to take security in personal 
property. 


Mr. Lrnp: I have a figure here so I might as well tell you my source; it is the 
Bank of Canada statistical summary for October 1966. Consumer lending by the 
banks increased from $351 million in 1954 to 2 billion, 331 million dollars in 
June 1966, where they have taken their share of 33 per cent of the consumer 
market. Now, what I was interested in, and you have practically answered my 
question, is that you say your loss in the consumer market is less than in the 
commercial or in the industrial end of it. 


Mr. Paton: I would not want to present myself as being a better commercial 
lender than my colleagues here, but I would still like to reserve my agreement 
on that figure until I examine it to my own satisfaction, so far as losses are 
concerned. However, on the assumption of Mr. Coleman’s reply, which I think 
would be the consensus of the association, I will go along with that. 


Mr. Linp: There is no doubt in the consumer market that the banks are 
expanding very rapidly. If the interest rate is raised from six per cent to 
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whatever we raise it up to, and you have a little more interest, they can take a 
little more risk. Will you endeavour to service more consumer loans across 
Canada? 

Mr. PATON: Yes, I would say that that would be our general endeavour. 


Mr. Linp: In other words, we would expect then that more people in Canada 
will benefit if the interest rate is raised so that the banks can cover more people 
or, to put it another way, you can step down one category and take on more risks 
in consumer credit. 

Mr. Paton: We like to look on it as an element of greater risk rather than 
refer to it as being risky. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you gentlemen invited this by your reference to 
commodities this morning. 


Mr. Linb: I am personally concerned as to whether the chartered banks are 
going to offer to more people in Canada consumer financing than they are at the 
present time. At the present time they have 33 per cent of the business. Are they 
going to try to increase that to 50 per cent so that more of our people will have a 
chance to take advantage of, shall we say, this preferred rate of consumer 
financing. 


Mr. PATON: Mr. Lind, I would say yes without specifying percentages. We 
feel that our entry into this field has benefited Canadians through bringing the 
cost of consumer financing down to the borrower, and in the continuation of that 
procedure we would take full advantage, to the best of our ability, to expand it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a supplementary? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Only if you receive more deposits. 
Mr. Paton: Correct. I said to the best of our ability. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What will you do to attract more deposits? Will you in- 
crease your interest on the deposits? 


Mr. Paton: I think I answered that point. Our intention would be that our 
depositors would benefit by enabling us to attract more deposits to service a 
greater loaning total. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, your 20 minutes seems to have passed by. 

Mr. Linp: I have one more question. 

Mr. CLERMONT: I have a supplementary. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will accept your supplementary after Mr. Lind’s question. 


Mr. Linp: Will every branch of your banks all over Canada be authorized to 
issue consumer credits so that all people across Canada will benefit from this 
lower consumer rate? 


Mr. PAToNn: They are now and they will continue to do so. 
(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Will you ask your question now, Mr. Clermont? 


Mr. CLERMONT: This is with respect to a question Mr. Lind asked you 
regarding consumer loans. If parliament abolished the ceiling rate on loans, will 
the banks take into consideration reducing their service charges, because if they 
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increase their interest rate, plus the regular charges they charge today the 
consumer loan—instead of being between 10 or 12 per cent will be between 14 
and 15 per cent, which will approach maybe the rate by other financial institu- 
tions. 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: Any alleviation on the interest rate, Mr. Clermont, would not 
have a direct connection with any service charge we currently are assessing. The 
service charge would be a matter of us operating as efficiently as we can but yet 
bringing our services to the Canadian public as cheaply as we can—and believe 
me, they do get them cheaply in relation to many other countries. If we do that, 
the service charges might well be reduced through a more efficient operation as 
we progress from time to time. But the direct relationship would not be there. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like to pursue this 
question a little further. I have found some difficulty in grasping the concept of 
the cost of money, and possibly my brain has become a little obsolescent. When 
you speak of the cost of money—and I am now thinking of the cost of money to 
the banks—would this include the interest paid to your depositors, the labour 
costs of operating the account and the general overhead costs of the bank itself? 
Would that be the cost of money to you? 


Mr. Paton: No, Mr. Cameron. My conception—and once again I will proba- 
bly have Mr. Coleman supplement my answer—of the cost of money is a direct 
cost, as a manufacturer has a direct cost. This is a direct cost, what it costs me to 
gather that money into my bank. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then you would include 
in your cost of money merely the interest paid on the deposits? 


Mr. Paton: Just whatever it costs me—if I have to pay, for example, a 
finder’s fee, this would all go into the actual cost of money which I have to pay. 
That would be my direct cost and on that cost I would relate my interest charge. 
All the other concomitant costs of operating a loan account of a borrower would 
be tied up in the substantial supervision that is required to ensure that the 
individual’s or the company’s affairs are followed and that the loan continues to 
be a good loan. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am still rather at a loss 
to understand what distinction you make between these costs. T recall in 1954, at 
the hearings at that time, if I remember correctly, there was only one bank 
which was at that time making personal loans with service charges that equalled 
the interest charge. I think the average worked out to about 103 per cent 
altogether. They were stated in terms of 6 per cent interest rate and 6 per cent 
service charge. You may recall that at that time there appeared to be conflicting 
legal opinion. The general manager of the Bank of Commerce, which was the 
bank engaged in this, said their legal opinion was that this was not a contraven- 
tion of the Bank Act. Representatives of the other banks had some doubts about 
the legality of this and they claimed they had legal opinion that it was a 
contravention of the Bank Act. 

I would imagine that the opinions which said it was a contravention of the 
Bank Act considered that this was an evasion of the ceiling on interest rates, 
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camouflaged as service charges. One can only assume that was the basis of the 
legal opinion which apparently had been tendered to all the banks except the 
Bank of Commerce. How has that situation changed from that time until now? 
Have you had different legal opinions since then? 


Mr. PATON: We all have had—and I think I would be covering all the banks, 
Mr. Cameron—legal opinion regarding the manner in which we are operating 
our consumer loan plans. Our personal loan plans are strictly legal. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There has been a change 
of general legal opinions then, in the past 12 years? 


Mr. PATON: I would assume so, yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I now come to the 
question of the interest charge itself? I presume that the interest charge that you 
make includes, as the number one item, and quite rightly, your profit on 
operations. In addition to that, would there not be some other costs that would be 
considered in setting your interest rate? 


Mr. PATON: You are speaking solely of the consumer finance field? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, not necessarily. I just 
referred to the consumer field to show that there apparently had been some 
change of legal opinion. I would like to know if you consider anything else in 
setting your interest rates than what you consider to be a reasonable profit on 
your operations. 


Mr. Paton: I would think that is a correct statement. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Did you only consider the 
profit? 

Mr. Paton: We considered the total cost of the money to us plus a reasona- 
ble profit. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, Mr. Paton, just now 
you told me you did not consider those in setting your interest rate; you 
considered this was something quite separate. This is the point I want to have 
clearly stated. 

Mr. Paton: My contention was that we treat the cost of operating such loan 
accounts on one side; we treat the actual gathering cost of funds to provide these 
loans on the other and I would say it is quite likely that each bank would 
include in that cost of interest, a reasonable profit on the gathering of the funds. 
I did not say that we lent the funds at exactly the same figure they cost us, if you 
follow me. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I still am not clear, Mr. 
Paton, if you consider anything, in setting your interest rate, in addition to your 
reasonable profit of operation. I am unable to find out why you include some 
things and do not include others and still continue with your service charges and 
compensating balances. Could you give me the distinction? 


Mr. Paton: I do not want to confuse the issue any more than it has been, 
and we have been around this area for quite some time. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am sure we are both 
trying to clear it up, Mr. Paton. 
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Mr. Paton: We certainly are, Mr. Cameron. The interest cost to a borrowing 
account which has relatively no activity does not necessarily differ from the 
interest charged to an account which has activity. I am speaking of the operating 
account on which we charge service charge if applicable. In normal times we 
have a prime rate of say 5% per cent or whatever the rate happens to be, and 
that is the interest rate which is awarded to all companies in that category. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But when you speak of an 
interest rate which is awarded—I think charge might be a better term; still I will 
take your term “awarded”—to certain categories, then this implies that you take 
into consideration some other factors in setting that interest rate than just 
profitability. What are the other factors, the cost of servicing the account? 


Mr. Paton: Would you like Mr. Coleman to answer this question? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Cameron, I would think the two main ingredients in 
deciding the interest rate on a loan are: (1) the cost of the money to the bank, 
and (2) the quality of the risk. It is true, when you are in a tight money period 
like we have been, that it has not been possible to pay much attention to the 
quality of the risk, and your man with undoubted security, your first class risk, 
pays the same as your poorest risk. But in a normal money period, the two main 
ingredients are the cost of money and the quality of the risk. Perhaps this is an 
over-simplification, but if you isolate your lending operations, what a bank has 
to do is to try and get a margin between what they pay for the money and what 
they charge for it which will pay their normal operating expenses and return 
them a reasonable profit. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What are the normal 
operating expenses? Are they not these things that I set out here: salaries, rent, 
light, heat? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would say yes to that. I do not know if Mr. Paton feels the 
same. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They must be considered. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: You have to allocate a certain part of your expenses to 
different departments of your operation. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 

Mr. Coteman: And your loaning department would certainly be included 
there. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In the final analysis, when 
you have done this allocating, then this enables you to set an interest rate? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Can you tell me why you 
exclude certain of these things from your interest rate and recoup yourself by 
other means, by means of the compensating balances and the service charges. If I 


recall correctly, Mr. Paton told us last week that the incidence of compensating 
balances has been increasing lately. 


Mr. Paton: That is right. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you tell me why 
they are excluded. 
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Mr. CoLEMAN: I think service charges relating to loans apply only to 
consumer loans, and this is a much more expensive type of operation than an 
ordinary wholesale type of loan. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coleman, why does your paper not refer to service 
charges on current accounts? 


Mr. COLEMAN: A current account is a deposit account, Mr. Chairman. I think 
we are talking about the loaning end of the business now. A current account is a 
deposit account. 


I forget where I was. Did I complete my answer? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No. I hope you had not. 
Mr. COLEMAN: Will you tell me what was left unsaid? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would not dream of 
putting words in your mouth, Mr. Coleman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I did not think my intervention was that sharp. 
Mr. COLEMAN: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure where we left off. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I was asking you how you 
differentiated between these various costs in setting your interest rate, what 
criteria you used and why you excluded some elements of cost and included 
others? I also asked why, in recent years according to Mr. Paton last week, the 
incidence, for instance, of the demand for compensating balances has been 
increasing if it is not, as I suggested to Mr. Paton last week, a means by which 
you were able to place yourself in a better competitive position with the rising 
near banks? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I think I was saying that the service charges, so far as I 
know, apply only to consumer loans and this is a more expensive type of 
operation—if you have a payment coming due every month and if you write one 
or two letters or make a couple of phone calls, you do not make any money, you 
lose money. That is all I know about service charges. I do not know of any other 
loaning accounts where there are service charges. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is there anything at all 
which prevents you from taking an account of these costs—about which you 
must know a great deal—and including it in your interest rate so that your 
customer knows what he is going to pay in interest charges? 


Mr. COLEMAN: No, I would say not and I even think it would be desirable 
that we show the true effective charge. I think this would be desirable and the 
banks, to my knowledge, never have refused this if a way could be found to do it 
and if all lenders would do the same thing. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am glad to hear you say 
that, Mr. Coleman, because last week you said you did not anticipate any change 
in the policy of asking for compensating balances or imposing service charges if 
and when the ceiling on interest rates is removed. I am a little at a loss to 
understand why this should be so. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Cameron, in talking about an effective cost I was not 
including compensating balances. I think it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
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that if the day came when we related compensating balances to loan accounts 
and we had to try to show the effective cost to the borrower, because then the 
cost of money enters into it, and this is a fluctuating thing from day to day. But 
from a service charge standpoint, I do not think there would be any problem. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I still would like to un- 
derstand why it would not be possible with the compensating balances. What are 
your criteria for establishing the size of the compensating balances? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: This first comes from an analysis of the account. I have the 
form here. This form is called “An analysis of a current account”. At the top it 
shows the work done in the period for this customer: deposits received and 
credited to the account at 10 cents each; items deposited which were cleared to 
other banks, and there is a 4 cent charge per item for that; currency deposited, 
and there is a charge of 95 cents per $1,000; coin deposited takes more work so 
the charge is $1.80; cheques issued and debited to the account carry a charge of 
10 cents. Then total charge for work done in the period; revenue from the 
account in the period; service charges collected or due; exchange on out of town 
cheques collected; total revenue and then uncollected portion of charge for work 
done in the period. Then, calculation of average daily amount in float—these are 
the cheques which have been issued and which have been floating around the 
country and not actually charged up to the account. The total value of items 
deposited; the total value of transfer of customer’s fund for the period. Then, we 
calculate the additional balances required, and this is what you are asking. We 
take account of the net average daily balance after allowing for the daily amount 
in float. The average daily balance required to be maintained to cover the 
uncollected portion of the charge for work done in the period is the compensat- 
ing balance. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is the balance 
which is to be maintained from that point forward on the basis of past 
experience? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Cameron, the custom is to analyse the account for a 
particular month. I do not think any bank does it every month because it is quite 
a job. You do it for the month and then if it seems there is more activity or there 
is to be maintained from that point forward on the basis of past experience? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And the compensating 
balance may be varied? 


Mr. COLEMAN: That is right, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: From month to month? 


Mr. CoLeMAN: I do not think it would, Mr. Chairman, because, say, you 
analyse the amount in March, and if the pattern of the account seems relatively 
the same, you might not analyse it for another year. There are two sides to this 
question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be helpful, if I may say so, if this form could 
be circulated. You may not have it available at this moment but at least it would 
be easier to follow. I gather from that form that it is possible to have both a 
compensating balance and service charges. 
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Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right. It could be one or the other or a combination of 
both. 


The CHAIRMAN: Therefore, you can have service charges on other than 
personal loans, consumer loan accounts? 


Mr. CoLeMaAN: Yes. This relates to the activity in the current accounts, Mr. 
Chairman. This is a deposit account, not a loan account, where cheques are 
issued, coin taken in, and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: So you do have service charges on other than consumer 
loans? 


Mr. COLEMAN: Oh, yes. 


Mr. FuLTON: Do you have a compensating balance in a deposit account? I 
thought you only had a compensating balance in a loan account. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Oh, no. Quite the contrary they are more prevalent in deposit 
accounts. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coleman, if Mr. Cameron will permit me, I think this 
might be very useful to the Committee. May I refer you, sir, to the submissions 
of your association to the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, clauses 503 
to 505 on page 111. Perhaps Mr. Perry might hand you a copy. These are the 
proposals of your association to the Porter Commission as reported on page 111 
and if I may read your association’s submissions: 

Clause 503. Requiring compensating balances from borrowers fits into 
a discussion of interest rates because such a requirement is generally 
viewed as a means of increasing the effective rate of interest on a loan. 


This is what your association told the Porter Commission. 

This, however, is not necessarily the case. If the compensating bal- 
ances required were no larger than the working balances ordinarily 
carried by borrowers nothing would be gained by requiring such balances. 
Only when compensating balances are in excess of ordinary working 
balances, would the cost of bank credit to borrowers be raised. This can 
be achieved more simply through higher interest rates, which are to be 
preferred because they state precisely the cost to the borrower. To require 
compensating balances disguises the true cost of credit to the borrower. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right, I agree completely. 
The CHAIRMAN: You would? 
Mr. COLEMAN: This is a submission; I agree completely with it. 


The CHAIRMAN: With all due respect sir, is this entirely consistent with what 
you told Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I think so. We were not talking about loaning accounts; we 
were talking about deposit accounts. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. Now let me go on to clause 504. 

It might be argued that compulsory compensating balances would 
have the advantage of requiring borrowers to maintain balances sufficient 
to compensate the banks for the activity in their accounts. 

27294—383 
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I ask the Committee to listen to this. 


The best way to achieve this, however, is to levy service charges on 
all clients, including borrowers, who fail to keep adequate balances to 
cover the cost of managing their accounts. This permits an individual 
approach aimed directly at the accounts concerned and is a fairer 
approach to a uniform provision for compensating balances. 


I read this to you and to the Committee, because you appear to have just 
told us that you foresee situations where there are either compensating bal- 
ances or service charges or both. I think what concerns Mr. Cameron and 
perhaps other members of the Committee as well, is that with your desire to 
have a freeing of the interest rate, you also intend at one and the same time 
to have service charges and compensating balances for the same customers’ 
general activity, whether it involves two accounts, three accounts or four 
accounts. 


Mr. CotemaAN: All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that. I do not think any bank 
wants to gouge the public. We certainly do not, and I think my colleagues share 
the same view. All we want in one form or another, is proper compensation 
for the work we do and the services we provide, and if we got a higher interest 
rate and in that way were compensated, probably there would be no stipulation 
for compensating balances on loan accounts, although this has been a habit 
in the United States, a practice for many, many years. It is a rare bor- 
rowing account in the United States where there is not a stipulation for com- 
pensating balances. As I said the other day, we have thousands of accounts on 
our books where we insist on compensating balances where there are no loans 
to the borrowers. 


Mr. Lampert: Unfortunately Mr. Coleman said a compensating balance 
on a loan account. With the greatest respect, there is no such thing. A loan 
account is an entry on the asset side of the banks’ books. 


Mr. CoLtemMan: But it could be related to a loan account, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but unfortunately a number of the Committee members 
are confused, when you do not distinguish between a loan account, which is an 
asset matter and a deposit account, which is a liability item. Certainly a de- 
posit account may have deposits arising from a loan coming in to it. Certainly, 
I could write 100 cheques in my deposit account which had originated from a 
loan in part and cash from other sources, but someone who took an equal loan, 
might only write 5 cheques this month and, therefore, I should be charged 
more for the processing of my account than the other person. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a very useful comment. I just want to bring 
to the attention of the Committee the fact that this submission to the Porter 
Commission by the Banker’s Association seems to say that on deposit accounts— 
and I presume this is what your association was referring to—banks should 
charge either compensating balances or service charges and that service charges 
were preferable. I have waited throughout the day before bringing this to the 
attention of the Committee, hoping that this question would be clarified, but ris 
appears more and more obvious, with all due respect, sir, that it was the inten- 
tion of the banks in Canada to be prepared to charge both, whatever the 
interest rate might be together with a service charge and a compensating 
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balance—not necessarily in every case, but it certainly would not be an 
uncommon practice. As I say, this appeared inconsistent with my reading of 
your submission to the Porter Commission. I felt it wise to bring it to the 
attention of the Committee. 


Mr. COLEMAN: I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, just what is intended. Is this 
just a paragraph or paragraphs to develop what compensating balances are, or is 
it a recommendation? I have not seen the front of this and I have been trying to 
get the sense of it. It is out of context to me, so I cannot comment intelligently. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is headed ‘Submission to the Royal Commission on 
Banking and Finance by the Canadian Bankers Association,” and appended to it 
are submissions by certain bank presidents. The part I have read to you is part of 
your association’s submission to the Porter Commission. I take them as they are 
printed. 


Mr. COLEMAN: So that is what it is; I did not know whether it was from any 
one of these other names mentioned here. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, it is from your association. 


Mr. COLEMAN: It seems to me that this is clarification. They are not talking 
about practice; they are talking about clarification. 


The CHAIRMAN: You seem to be making a recommendation to the Com- 
mission at that time as to the most appropriate banking practice. I could be 
mistaken, but I interpret this, and I ask the Committee to make their own 
interpretation, as saying that service charges are better than compensating 
balances to take care of the type of expenses which Mr. Lambert referred to, and 
that in effect you are not suggesting that both should be used. I do not think you 
are referring to existing practices; I am not suggesting that. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I do not intend, or I did not intend to suggest that both would 
be a requirement. So far as we are concerned in our bank, we would give the 
customer the choice and we do give the customer the choice. We will ask him to 
either pay a service charge to compensate us for the operation of the account, or 
we will give him the choice of maintaining a balance to compensate us. We will 
have the use of the money to put to work and it should return us approximately 
the same amount as the service charge would return. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about a standby charge to the line of credit. Would 
you charge that as well? 

Mr. COLEMAN: Oh yes. That is a completely different thing. A standby 
charge is a common thing to ensure the customer that he has credit available 
when he wants it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind turning to paragraph 101 at page 20: 

On the other side, however, there are a number of reasons why the 
banks are reluctant to impose stand-by charges on all lines of credit. As 
long as the line does not have a contractual status, the bank knows that it 
can protect itself by reconsidering credit facilities if necessary. If a fee 
were exacted, the bank might, in the absence of protective provisions, be 
legally committed, even if circumstances changed drastically. Normally 
there are wide fluctuations in each loan account over the period of a year. 
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For example, a customer may buy inventory and require working capital 
to finance it, then when he sells the inventory, he may still need funds to 
fnance his receivables. Finally, the loan is paid off. Such fluctuation in an 
account is a healthy sign. If the customer had to pay a stand-by charge, he 
might borrow the full amount and try to employ the funds somehow even 
when he did not need them in his operations. This would make it difficult 
for the bank to have a proper understanding of his position and, more 
important, would deprive the banks of one of the big factors in their 
flexibility. 


This is your association’s submission to the Porter Commission. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: That is entirely consistent with anything we have said. A 
standby charge is a charge at, let us say, one half of one per cent, to let the 
customer know that barring any dramatic change for the worst in his financial 
position, the line is available. Let us assume a company had a line of credit of $1 
million, they were not paying a standby charge, and we get into a tight money 
period like we are operating in now. The bank might have to go to that client 
and say: “I am sorry, we just cannot leave this line open.” But if that client were 
paying a standby charge, then it would only be exacted on the portion that he is 
not using. The bank could not go to him, and during this period of monetary 
tightness, banks are reluctant to set up credit on a standby basis because of our 
possible inability to make the lines available when they are needed. In normal 
operating times, with good clients, we would not hesitate to set up standby 
credits. Today though, it is a little different. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has it been the general practice in the past to have standby 
charges? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would think so, although very few clients relatively avail 
themselves of this facility, and it only applies—I think I am right in saying 
this—to large clients. You do not get small borrowers asking for standby 
charges; it is usually people who are borrowing substantial amounts. 


Mr. Fuuton: It is more important to them to have it in times of tight money 
than it would be in ordinary times. 


Mr. Coteman: And this is why they like to have standby arrangements 
during tight money periods. We have had requests which we have had to decline 
because we could not be sure we would be able to take care of the requirements. 


The CHAIRMAN: What if I told you that information has been conveyed to me 
that customers in Windsor who have had lines of credit over several years have 
been asked to pay standby charges on them? 


Mr. CoLeMAN: Mr. Chairman, that would be to ensure that the line would be 
available when they want it. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right; thank you. Mr. Latulippe, you are next. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Latutrere: Mr. Chairman, I have some remarks to make and some 
questions to ask which are very basic and elementary... 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, you know we are on the general interest 
rate, you know that? 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes, I am going to speak about interest rates. I would like to 
ask these gentlemen to tell us who owns the money, to whom all this money 
belongs to? 


(English) 
Mr. Paton: Perhaps Mr. MacIntosh could answer that, Mr. Latulippe. 
Mr. MacIntosH: May I ask for a repetition of the question, Mr. Chairman? 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you repeat the question, Mr. Latulippe? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I would like to know who owns all the money, to whom does 
all this money belong? 


The CHAIRMAN: Who is guilty? 


(English) 


Mr. MacIntosH: The general public own the money supply in the economy, 
Mr. Latulippe. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you tell us in that case if all the money in circulation 
comes from the banks and if so, if it must not necessarily return to the bank? If 
it goes back to the bank, can you tell me whether or not it is increased by the 
interest? 


(English) 

Mr. MacInrosu: I think there were two or three questions there. The first 
question was: Is all the money in the banks? I would say no; the money supply 
consists not only of the deposits in the banks but of the currency in circulation, 
the bank notes, and also I would include all the chequing deposits of near 
banking institutions, which are also money inasmuch as they are used as a 
medium of exchange for payment, have a store value and, in that sense, they are 
money. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: But when this money is born, who has the authority to give 
it birth? Money is created somehow or other; it actually exists, so somebody had 
to create it. Is that person the owner of the money? 

(English) 

Mr. MacIntosH: If I understand you correctly, you are going back to the 
subject of the origination of the supply of money, and this is a matter for the 
central bank. Once deposits come into existence, then the people who own those 
deposits control them, and they are then capable of transferring ownership of 
those deposits from one to another by means of the cheque system or by means 
of passing currency from hand to hand. A cheque is an order of payment which 
directs a bank to make a payment from A to B, and the ownership of the money 
is in the hands of the depositors or of note holders. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you tell us, since citizens have to repay capital which 
is borrowed, plus the interest which they did not borrow, what happens if they 
fail to meet their obligations? 


(English) 


Mr. MacIntosu: Well, sir, we hope that they will be able to fulfill their 
obligations. When we lend them money, yes, we certainly intend that they 
should not only pay back the capital at maturity but return us an interest over 
the period of the loan. We presume that when they make the loan they have 
some productive activity to engage in which will return them a rate of interest 
sufficient to pay the loan, or if they are consumers, that their incomes will be 
adequate to make payment of the loan over time. We certainly hope that would 
be the case. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Since they are not producing the money nor the interest, 
where are they going to get this surplus, which is the interest, in order to 
reimburse both capital and interest? 


(English) 


Mr. MacIntosu: Individual families and units do not have to be capable of 
manufacturing money or creating it, in order to earn it. We are all, as family 
units, in the position of having to earn income from productive effort, which 
provides us with an income; the income is, in some cases, used to repay loans 
from banks or others, but no individual or private corporation in the economy is 
a money creating unit. The money creating function is a function of the central 
bank. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Would it be possible to find out whether the borrower has to 
repay more than he got? In other words, does the borrower have to repay more 
than he received? 


(English) 


Mr. MacIntosH: Yes, he has to repay his principal plus interest as well; 
therefore, he is repaying us a rate of return when we make a loan to him. I hope 
this is the case with other borrowers as well, at least I think it is their intention. 
In order to do this, presumably he has some form of activity which is going to 
earn him an income with which to make the interest payment. The individual 
borrower does not, in any sense, have the capacity to create the wherewithal to 
remake his payment, except by his activity or labour. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Latuutrrr: In this case, if citizens have to reimburse the money that 
they have borrowed, in addition to the interest, and if all citizens have to do this, 
how much then will they have to pay and where will they find the money to do 
this? In other words to repay more than we have borrowed? If everybody has to 
do this, how will they find the money to do it? It is very difficult for people to 
reimburse more than they have received. 
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(English) 

Mr. MacIntosH: The sum of interest payments in the economy by borrowers 
are equalled by the sum of interest receipts by lenders so there is no problem 
about raising the money. Income equals expenditure in the economy as a whole. 
This is true not only of interest but of all other forms of income. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATuLIPPE: Could you tell us whether it is because of this that there is 


mortgage piled on mortgage and a constant increase of private as well as public 
debt? 


(English) 

Mr. MacIntosu: If I understand you rightly, you are asking why is there an 
increase in debt as the economy continues to grow. I think the reason is that the 
growth in debt represents the increase in real assets which come into existence 
when people borrow money and create things. The amount of mortgage debt in 
the economy, plus the amount of debts of provincial and municipal governments, 
plus the amount of debt of corporations, plus the amount of debt of individuals, 
is far greater than it was 10 years ago, and I hope it will be far greater than that 
in another 10 years, because this would imply that there are assets on the other 
side which have been created out of the debts. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LAtuuiprE: Is it logical for a country to get into debt and for provinces, 
governments and individuals to get further and further in debt? 


The CHAIRMAN: This is a question of general economic policy and I wonder 
if you could get a little bit closer to the general sphere of interest rates charged 
by banks to their clients? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: We can therefore conclude, Mr. Chairman, that banks create 
money readily. There is no doubt about this at all because the debt of all 
Canadians, of all Governments, amounts to 87 billion whereas the legal tender 
issued by the Bank of Canada amounts to only 2 billion 500 million. This is 
undoubtedly creation of credit and this credit brings in interest. Here I am 
coming back to the subject. 


(English) 
Mr. MacInrosH: Mr. Chairman, I thought that was a lengthy non sequitur. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: At the same time, Mr. Latulippe, we have had a very 
interesting discussion on the creation of credit. After having finished that discus- 
sion on the statements of the bankers, I think it is the intention of the Commit- 
tee at this point, to try and limit discussion more precisely to the question of 
interest rates on commercial and other loans. 


Mr. GrecorrE: Mr. Chairman, if I can help you to understand the meaning 
of the question I was listening to the English and French of both, and what Mr. 
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Latulippe means in fact is that on the whole—and not only for one in- 
dividual—when there is a total amount lent that total comes from new credit 
created somehow or other. I do not want to pose that problem right now, but this 
appears to come from new credit which accumulates from year to year. Now 
interest charges are being levied on the new credit itself, which was not created. 
Now what Mr. Latulippe means precisely, is that when an individual personal- 
ly—and here I am coming to the point—borrows to repay the capital and the 
interest it is because another individual besides him had to go into debt in order 
to bring in new credit into circulation to allow the first individual to repay 
capital and interest. This has been snowballing for several years and now today 
the debt is very high, for the Government in general, much more than for the 
money supply, if only to pay interest governments have to make further borrow- 
ings. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suppose the banks hope that this snowball is going to 
remain frozen. 


Mr. Gricorre: That is what made me speak as I did a little while ago, when 
Mr. MacIntosh was saying that debts are increasing because assets were increas- 
ing. I think Mr. MacIntosh is not quite right, because we still have debts. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, excuse me, I allowed you to help the Com- 
mittee to understand Mr. Latulippe’s questions, and I thank you for this, but I 
think now I should ask Mr. MacIntosh and also Mr: Rodgers whether they can 
answer this question. 


(English) 


Mr. Futton: Is it not a fact that what is being discussed here is the 
creation of credit and the amount of credit at the total disposal of the country? Is 
this not really where the Bank of Canada comes in and, by controlling monetary 
policy and the reserves kept on deposit, they do control the power of the banks 
to give credit? Is this not a question, really, which comes back more to the Bank 
of Canada and fiscal monetary policy? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you have raised a very good point, Mr. Fulton. 
Perhaps if Mr. MacIntosh can give a brief answer to Mr. Latulippe’s question we 
then will invite Mr. Latulippe to continue. This may be the best way of getting 
out of this particular impossible procedural impasse. 


Mr. MacINtosH: I am not sure I know what the question was. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that Mr. Latulippe, assisted by Mr. Grégoire, posed 
the problem that when someone repays principal and interest he, in effect, is 
taking it from someone else, and so on, and this creates some type of snowball. 


Mr. MacIntTosH: Thank you for the clarification. 
The CHAIRMAN: You are welcome. 
Mr. MacIntosuH: I think this snowball is running away. 


The CHAIRMAN: You could make a brief comment now and we can return 
to this when we have some Bank of Canada people back with us. 


Mr. MACINTOSH: Mr. Chairman, I will only say briefly, then, that the process 
of expansion of credit in the economy which makes possible the payment of 
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interest is no different from the process of expansion which makes possible the 
payment of larger salaries and wages, or any other form of income. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: You may ask your next question now, Mr. Latulippe. 


Mr. LatutippPE: Mr. Chairman, I am referring directly to the rate of interest 
as defined on page 47, clause 71: “eight per cent per annum on the paid up 
capital’ In the first sub-clause, paras (a) and (b) reference is made to the 
paid-up capital. Eight percent may be paid on that, but no more unless the bank 
has a net account equal to 30 percent of the paid-up capital. So, Mr. Chairman, if 
paid-up capital and paid-up capital stock mean the same thing, why use both 
words? 

If the Bank has a paid-up capital of ten million dollars, then it must have a 
general reserve of 3 million, to pay 3 percent dividends. When a bank pays $3.00 
on a $10.00 share, or 40 percent someone is getting something out of this and the 
banks will make even more profit at a loan at more than 6 percent, without any 
ceiling. They have made profits that enable them to pay dividends of 30 percent, 
besides having a net account of 30 percent. If they have made such a profit with 
the present ceiling at this time is there any justification in allowing them to 
make even more dividends, up to 50 or 60 percent, and to increase the value of 
their shares and equity? 


Mr. Lavoie: Mr. Latulippe, you refer to Section 71. It is clearly mentioned 
that no dividend or bonus must be declared should the capital be impaired. A 
while ago, you were speaking of a capital of ten million dollars. If, by paying a 
dividend, you were to impair the capital, this would be prohibited by the Act. 
That cannot be done. The directors would incur a personal liability in this 
regard. It says here “the directors who knowingly and wilfully concur in the 
declaration of any dividend” contrary to sub-section 1 are jointly and severally 
liable’. This is clearly stated in clause 71, sub-clauses 1 and 2. It is not a 
question of a rate of interest, it is a question of dividends on paid-up capital. The 
question of the rate of interest paid to the client is another matter. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: We can understand from that, Mr. Chairman, that apart 
from having a net account of 30 percent the banks have made this profit with 
a ceiling of 6 per cent. Why do you want to make a change today if there is a 
reasonable profit from this? 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Who would like to deal with that one? 


(Translation) 


Mr. LAvorE: With regard to the removal of the ceiling, if you refer to the 
brief submitted by the Bankers’ Association, you will find on page 3, for instance, 
the main reason for this recommendation. They say that “the 6 percent ceiling 
impedes the flow of credit to some borrowers and—by driving them to higher 
cost lenders—frequently harms the very people it is designed to help.” 


Mr. LATULIPPE: What difference would there be if you asked the same rates? 
Mr. LAvorE: What rates? 
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Mr. LaTULIPPE: If you are asking for the same rates as the finance compa- 
nies or— 


Mr. Lavoie: I do not think it is a question of such rates as the finance 
companies have been applying, but it is simply applying the rate of interest that 
we apply to loans according to the present cost of money. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes, in October 1939, for instance, the Federal Government 
asked 80 million dollars of the banks for war purposes. They gave the govern- 
ment that amount without depriving anybody of anything. If this could be done 
then, could it be done, at the present time when everyone has difficulty in finding 
capital, when the rates of interest are much higher than they were? 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you repeat the question, please? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: In October 1939, when the war broke out the government 
needed money, they could not get enough of it. There were great difficulties in 
those days, if I remember well. The minute war was declared, the government 
asked the banks for 80 million, and the banks advanced 80 million dollars 
without taking anything away. Where did they get the money, for that new 
issue? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, I think that this question is quite interesting, 
it is a matter of history, but at the same time, allow me to suggest that it has to 
do with the policy of the Bank of Canada rather than with the interest rates. Let 
me ask you, please, to pass on to another question. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: This takes into account the rate of interest, because in 1941, 
the government had to refund the 80 millions plus three millions in interest in 
addition to the capital. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but we have received a few suggestions from the 
government with the idea of allowing a higher rate of interest in some cases. The 
bankers having given us some statements, and expressed some points of view in 
this connection we have asked the members of this Committee to put questions 
in connection with this bill C-222. Your question is an interesting one, as I said, 
but it deals with general economic policy. I am almost sure that there will be a 
representative of the Bank of Canada who will appear before this Committee 
before we have finished our discussions. You could keep that question until that 
representative appears here. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I shall certainly revert to that later. There are a lot of 
things that we could deal with, but I do not want to take too much time. Before 
finishing, if the system is such that the refund must exceed the amount bor- 
rowed, if there are more births than deaths and more destruction than creation, 
what happens? If the banks have the power to issue money, then they can also 
put it away. What has interest to do with all that? 


The CHAIRMAN: What interest has to do with all that? 


Mr. Lavorg: It would be a little difficult to put money in a coffin. I doubt 
anybody would do that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the witnesses did their best to answer these ques- 
tions, but for the time being I think that I will ask Mr. Laflamme to speak. 
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(English) 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I have only a few questions, Mr. Paton. I would like some 
clarification on the figures you have already produced in the “Table of Costs for 
a Personal Instalment Loan or Advance in the Principal Amount of $1,000”. - 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Do you mind, Mr. Dixon, coming up here? He is the expert 
on this. 


The CHAIRMAN: By the way, for the record, I think there was some reference 
to the witness who is going to sit down being “Mr. Nicks”. Now, perhaps the 
witness may wish he were in Mr. Nicks’ position because Mr. Nicks is president 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia, and who knows what the future may hold. This is 
without prejudice to your colleagues who are here. I think the name was Mr. 
Dixon, if Iam not mistaken. What is your position, sir? 


Mr. W. J. Drxon (Deputy General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia): I am 
Deputy General Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I would like to have some clarification of the calculation you 
have made of those figures. You say on a loan of $1,000 the total loan cost is 
$52.48. Is that the cost to the bank? 


Mr. Drxon: That is the cost to the borrower. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: To the borrower? 
Mr. Drxon: Yes, to the borrower. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What would be the total interest cost on the total payment 
after one year on a loan of $1,000? 


Mr. Drxon: As it says below, the total loan cost to the borrower is $52.48. 
Dealing with Bank “A” the interest portion of that cost is $33.13. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What is the rate? 


Mr. Drxon: It is six per cent simple interest on the reducing principal 
balance. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Plus? 


Mr. Drxon: That is the interest cost, six per cent simple on the reducing 
principal balance. Starting with $1,000, and reducing it to nothing, the interest 
cost is $33.13. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: In one year? 

Mr. Dixon: Yes, in one year. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: I just cannot understand the calculation. 

Mr. Lavoie: The service charge is $19.35? 

Mr. LAFLAMME: The sum of $52.48 is the total of $33.13 plus $19.35. 

Mr. Drxon: That is right, but the interest portion, as I am trying to point 
out, is $33.13; the service charge portion is $19.35. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would it be correct to say 
that that charge is on an average balance of $500 for a 12-month loan? 

Mr. Drxon: Which charge? 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The $52.48. On the dimin- 
ishing principal that is owed, the average would be $500 throughout the year? 
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Mr. Drxon: Yes, roughly. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So the effective rate of 
interest would be about 10.4 per cent? 


Mr. Drxon: That is right. The total charge is $52.48 and, as you say, on the 
average the borrower has had the use of approximately $500, relating the $52 to 
the $500, it comes out to approximately 10 per cent. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Suppose I borrow $1,000 and I reimburse in 12 instalment 
payments, what will be the total amount I will reimburse to you after one year. 


Mr. Drxon: $1,052.48. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: I see. 

Mr. Drxon: In 12 payments. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. Elderkin? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Does your office have any information or legal opinion 
regarding the service or the administration charges of the banks? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, Mr. Laflamme. There was a legal opinion given by the 
Department of Justice that if there was an expressed agreement between the 
bank and the customer, the service charge was legal. I recall an answer in the 
house too, by a former minister of justice, to this effect. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: If there is an agreement. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If there is an expressed agreement between the bank and the 
borrower. This follows the term of the wording of section 93(3), where it 
requires an expressed agreement between the bank and the borrower before any 
service charge. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Then this is the reason that when someone borrows some= 
thing he has to sign a contract with the bank. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is correct. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: This legalizes it. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is correct. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But, Mr. Paton, if you have the right within the law to put 
on your own service or administration charges, then do you need the removal of 
the ceiling? Why not increase your service charges to compete with the other 
institutions? 


An hon. MEMBER: That is a nice question too. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think somebody should answer that! 


Mr. Paton: The entire question of requiring the removal of the ceiling, Mr. 
Laflamme, is not devoted entirely to the lending side of our operations. We have 
a world wide situation, where interest rates are higher. We are excluded from 
participating as we should to the full extent of our operations as a result of this 
unnatural 6 per cent ceiling. The problem regarding service charge or how we 
recoup from our borrowers is not by any means the entire story; in fact it is 
not the major part of the story. The entire problem is the removal of this 
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artificial limit so that we can participate fully in the business we should be doing. 
In this type of freer operation we will have a flexible interest rate to cover the 
administration costs of this kind of borrowing. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Well, I have no other questions except that I do not 
understand clearly the legality of service charges. I understand that many other 
financial institutions, which do not have to respect the Bank Act, have increased 
their service charges in various fields. The banks are doing the same. If it is 
legal, why is it so important to have the removal of the 6 per cent interest rate. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do any of you gentlemen wish to make any further com- 
ments? 


Mr. PATon: It would be quite a natural rate of interest to be dealing with, 
Mr. Laflamme, on the basis that you suggest. Service charge, as we have 
endeavoured to point out, is the charge for services performed by the adminis- 
’ tration for the cost of this service. It would not be applicable throughout general 
global lending in all industry and all countries. This is merely one section of our 
lending and relatively important too, but it is not the major section of lending. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that it is rather difficult to answer the question put 
by Mr. Clermont. You are going to ask your colleague’s opinion Mr. Lavoie? 


Mr. Lavoie: Mr. Chairman, we have not had an opportunity to meet yet. I 
think that it will go to the end of the week and then, we will be able to get the 
necessary documents in order to answer the question that was put by Mr. 
Clermont. 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I might ask you to raise another point with them. I 
gather that it is the position of the Bankers’ Association today that all the banks 
compete with one another very actively. Would you disagree with that state- 
ment? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir; in fact we support it. 


The CHAIRMAN: In that case, would it not be a tangible demonstration of this 
competition if you disclosed the names of the banks rather than just identifying 
them with letters? The press are covering our meetings and they are printed, 
and this may be a way of encouraging the public to see whether you are most 
competitive. 


Mr. Lavoler: So far as my bank is concerned I have no objection. 
An hon. MEMBER: What about the other banks? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any reason why you would not favour using the 
names of the banks? 


Mr. Paton: These statistics can be gathered from any individual bank. I 
think the majority or all of them would agree. I, personally, would have no 
objection, but I could not speak on behalf of my colleagues. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I would say that you are going to have a meeting to 
discuss how to answer the point raised by Mr. Clermont. I just made a sugges- 
tion because I was thinking about this. As I say, it seems to me that it would be 
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a wonderful opportunity for you fellows to compete for some business through 
the coverage of the meetings of this committee by the various media. We may 
not have the time to visit each of you. As I told members of the Committee, any 
one of them could visit a branch of each of your banks and get this information. 


Mr. Paton: May we take your request under advisement and come back to 
you with it. I think this is a reasonable request you have made. 


(Translation) 

The CHarrMan: Mr. Laflamme has finished, I now recognize Mr. Grégoire. 

Mr. GrecorrE: Mr. Chairman, in one of the arguments advanced by the 
chartered banks to increase their rate of interest, there is that of competition 
from the near-banks. If a trust company lends at 9 per cent, and it needs de- 
posits, it will be easier for it to give 6 per cent to its depositors. As the chartered 
banks are limited to a 6 per cent interest, it is evident that they cannot lend at 
6 per cent interest as the near-banks can. I think that it is one of the main 
arguments made by the chartered banks for the removal of the ceiling on the 
rate of interest. Is that not one of the main arguments? 


Mr. LavolE: Yes, it is, Mr. Grégoire. 

Mr. Gricorre: Is it one of the most tangible one? 

Mr. Lavoie: You see, for example, a bank wants to get deposits on which 
it pays a rate of interest of 6 per cent, it is obliged to maintain a primary reserve 
of 8 percent with the Bank of Canada and a secondary reserve of 7 percent in 
bonds which will bring in a little more than 5 per cent. The most should be over 


64 percent, and, therefore, if the ceiling remains at 6 percent the bank cannot 
compete with other financial institutions which may lend money at 6 per cent. 


Mr. GrecorrE: From what I understood the banks pay an interest to their 
depositors of approximately 3 percent? 


Mr. Lavote: That is right, Mr. Grégoire. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: On all deposits? 

Mr. Lavotz: No, not on all of them, Mr. Grégoire, only on savings deposits. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Only on the savings deposits. 

Mr. LAVOIE: Yes, on the savings deposits only. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Which, according to the Bank of Canada review of October 
1966, page 662, constitutes a deposit of $10 billion, 228 million, and on such an 
amount you pay 3 per cent interest? 


Mr. LAVOIE: There are two classes of deposits. There are the regular savings 
deposits on which we pay 3 per cent and we also have deposit certificates on 
which we pay a higher rate of interest. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: There are deposits from the Government of Canada, for 


instance, which amounted to $492 million in September 1966. Do you pay in- 
terest on these? 


Mr. LavorE: On the deposits of the Government of Canada, there is no 
interest on the first 100 million dollars. For anything in excess of that the interest 
rate is based on the Treasury bonds yields less 10 percent. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: There are also provincial governments deposits which 
amount to 426 million dollars. Do you pay interest on these deposits? 


Mr. LAvVoIE: Yes, on a certain category. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But not on all of them? 

Mr. LAvoteE: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: On personal savings, you pay interest? 
Mr. LAVOIE: We pay 3 percent. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, other deposits are mentioned here. You pay interest 
on those certificates? 


Mr. Lavoie: These are commercial deposits. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you pay an interest of 3 per cent on those? 
Mr. LAvore: On commercial deposits, Mr. Grégoire, we pay no interest. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: So you have 5 billion 397 million dollars here on which you 
do not pay interest at 3 per cent, but when you lend that money at 6 per cent, 
then you have a margin of about 6 per cent, while the trust company will pay 6 
per cent to all its depositors and lends at 9 per cent. This means a margin of 
profit of 3 per cent, is that correct for that part of the 5 billion 397 millions 
dollars to which you refer as commercial deposits? 

Mr. LAVoIE: We do not pay any interest on those commercial deposits. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Then you have a margin of profit of 6 per cent, a gross profit 
since you re-lend at the same rate. 


Mr. Lavoter: I have figures here concerning the rate of interest paid by the 
chartered banks on savings deposits and the prime rate on loans and the margin 
between the two, between the prime rate for the rate of interest that we can 
make on loans and the rate of interest that we pay on deposits. This varies 
between 23 and 3 per cent. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Between 22 and 3 per cent, not including the service charges? 
Mr. Lavotre: No, they are not included. 

Mr. GreGorrE: And for the near-banks, do you have the same figures? 

Mr. LaAvotE: I do not have any figures for the near-banks. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But if they give 6 per cent and lend at 9 per cent, they make 
3 per cent, including the service charges. As far as you are concerned, you give 
between 21 and 3 per cent, the service charges not included. 


Mr. Lavote: Not including the service charges, that’s right. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: And they, it is 3 per cent including the service charges. 

Mr. Lavote: It depends on the rate of interest that they charge and that they 
pay. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, Mr. Lavoie, could you tell us during 1965, for instance, 
the last full year, how much the chartered banks as a whole, the eight chartered 


banks, how much have they paid in interest to their depositors, in absolute 
figures? 
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(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Elderkin has it. Would you care to provide it 
for us? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In the fiscal year 1965 the bank paid interest on deposits of 
$524.7 million. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I have the answer again? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: $524.7 million. 
The CHAIRMAN: $524.7 million. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: On the total average deposits in 1965? 


(English) 


Mr. ELpERKtIn: I do not have the average deposits in 1965. The total deposits 
at the end of 1965 would not be particularly informative. It was about $23 billion 
at the end of 1965. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: You say $23 billion? 

Mr. Lavote: That is right. 

Mr. Grécorre: Referring to the Statistical Summary of the Bank of Canada 
Canadian dollar deposits totalled $18,594,000,000 for 1965, and further... Do you 
include in that the holdings of the bank and shares of shareholders? 

Mr. LavorE: No. 


Mr. GricorrE: What we have at issue here is $20,792,000,000, including the 
holdings of the bank, i.e. the shareholders equity. 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You mentioned that the Bank of Canada figures were in 
Canadian currency, and I am quoting all of the deposits of the banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Including foreign currency deposits? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. I think that makes the difference. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Grecorre: On that total amount of 23 billion dollars in deposits, foreign 
and Canadian, you do not pay interest but when you calculate the interest at 24 
per cent approximately, on 524 million dollars you must subtract those deposits 
on which you do not pay interest—the commercial deposits as you say—which is 
5 billion, 394 million dollars. 


Mr. Lavoie: No, we do not pay any interest on commercial deposits. 


Mr. GrecorrE: Are there other amounts on which you do not pay any 
interest? Could we know the total amount on which you did at the end of the 
year 1965? How much you had and how much you paid? This will amount to 
more than 2} per cent but will increase to 34 or even 33 per cent. You are not 
paying interest on the 23 billion dollars but, 16 or 17 billion. 
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Mr. Lavoie: I see your point of view, Mr. Grégoire, but I do not have the 
figure here. I cannot provide you with them immediately. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I did not say immediately. 

Mr. LAVoIE: We would have to do the necessary research. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you could give a reply later on. 
Mr. LaAvotrs: Yes, certainly, we will look into the matter. 


Mr. GrecorrE: Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the competition between 
the loan companies and the banks, will it not be possible to have a comparative 
table in this regard? Chartered banks have a margin of approximately 3 per cent 
between the rate of interest they pay and the rate of interest that they receive, 
plus the service charges. Could we not have the same information for the near- 
_ banks in respect of the interest that they pay and the interest they receive, and 
including the service charges. The committee might perhaps not contact the 
banks to provide us with that, since they do not know what is happening in the 
loan companies, but could the committee not get those figures since one of the 
main arguments put forward by the banks is based on the unfair competition 
they face from the loan companies. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you provide this information? 


Mr. Lavorg: If Mr. Grégoire will look at the report of the Porter Commission 
at page 59 (French version), he will see that the percentage of the bank 
revenues from loans, commissions, exchange, etc. is given for the years up to 
1962. After 1962, we do not have any statistics. We would have to get them. We 
also have interest paid on deposits. You have all those figures at page 159 of 
the Porter report. 


Mr. GreGcorrRE: Are the service charges mentioned both for banks and loan 
companies? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, you might be able to look through the report 
during the supper hour and then if you do not find what you want, we might 
consider your request. I think it would be preferable— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If you say that it is up to 1962— 
Mr. Lavote: Up to 1962. Well, I do not remember— 


The CHAIRMAN: I only have the English text here. Perhaps during the 
supper hour— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have the French version here. Have I any time left? 
The CHAIRMAN: About five minutes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I will look at that and then I will be able to continue during 
the second round of questions to inquire the methods indicated here in support of 
the removal of the ceiling on bank interest. I think it is section 91, page 80 
and following. Have you calculated, for instance, with the reports for 1966, what 
under Section 3, sub-section (b) constitutes 13 per cent yield on per cent plus the 
short-term Government bonds? In the same report the Bank of Canada tried to 
determine the yield on short-term bonds. I found it quite difficult to establish 
that in spite of the tables we have. Could you say what this would represent at 
the present time? For instance, 1? per cent plus. 
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Mr. Lavore: It is about 7 per cent, Mr. Grégoire. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: At the present time? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Grégoire, that Mr. Elderkin gave us this 
information. 


Mr. Lavote: I do not think that what is mentioned here in paragraph 3 of 
clause 9, would be applied immediately. It would be based on the three months’ 
average I would think. 


(English) 


Mr. ELDERKIN: On the rate plan, if this section is enacted, the rate will take 
effect only from the lst of January, or in that half year ending June 30. It will be 
based on the average of a three month average, on the yield on the short term 
securities of Canada, over three months, ending November 309. Now, up to 
October 31, if the average rate is continued through November, this should 
probably, when adjusted to the nearest quarter, be five and a half per cent 
which, if you add one and three quarters to that, it would result in the rate of 
seven and a quarter for the first six months of 1967. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If I put that question, Mr. Chairman, it is because, at the 
present time, 12% plus this average yield is approximately 7 percent; in other 
words, the present average is approximately 54 per cent. But here is what is 
stated in Clause 91, sub-clause 9: ‘“‘Where the average of the market-yield on 
short-term bonds of Canada for all Wednesdays in any period of three months 
ending on or after the 31st day of September, 1966, is less than four and one half 
per cent, sub-sections (2) to (8) and Section 92 expire on the 15th day of the 
month of such period but without affecting any loan or advance in respect of 
which a rate of discount has been charged before that day.’ This means that 
when the yield on short-term bonds is lowered to 44% you would no longer be 
limited to a maximum of 1} per cent over the average yield of such bonds for the 
three last months preceding that period. Is that what is meant by sub-clause 9? 


Mr. LAvolE: This means, Mr. Grégoire, that there will no longer be any 
ceiling on interest rates. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Since this 13 per cent added to the average yield will no 
longer apply, this means that there will no longer be any ceiling. 


Mr. LAVOIE: Exactly. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It would then be in the banks’ interest to bring down the 
average yield of short-term bonds to 443%? 


Mr. LAvo!IE: It is a very difficult matter for the banks to establish the yield. 
This is done through the market, condition, etc. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That means that the submissions for the Treasury Bonds 
issued... 


Mr. Lavotse: No. Treasury bonds have nothing to do with it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, but it could help to reduce the yield of the securities. In 
that case, there would be fewer people to take up short-term bonds. 
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Mr. Lavotre: They are two completely different sectors. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk has just told me that your time has expired. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: I just have a minute or two more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Has Mr. Grégoire your permission to continue? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, you should remind Mr. Grégoire that he is not 
a member of the Committee and can only speak after the members have spoken. 
This is a clearly established rule in all Committees. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Tell me the rule. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That was adopted for almost all Committees. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: If you have the written text... 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have no text. This is a resolution. This is the policy that has 
’ been recommended in all committees ever since we have had this system of 
committees. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I would ask Mr. Lambert to show me the 
resolution. It must be written down somewhere. Just let him show it to me. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, I have been told that in some Committees, 
resolutions are carried to that effect. So far, as I told you a day or so ago, I did 
not think it was necessary to ask for such a resolution, but I would remind 
honourable members that there are certain responsibilities involved regarding 
their motions and amendments. I tried to make this distinction between mem- 
bers, and so far the members of the Committee did not feel it was necessary to 
have a formal resolution. But though it is true, as Mr. Lambert said, that there is 
a procedure which gives priority to the official members, we have so far been 
able to work without a formal resolution in this regard. If the Committee thinks 
that the time has come for a resolution, then I am in the hands of the Committee. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Lambert to tell me in what 
committees this resolution was adopted? 


Mr. LAMBERT: External Affairs, National Defence, Trade & Commerce. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, you might be able to continue this discussion 
later on. There might be some interesting opinions on this. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It is an important question, because I do not think there was 
any distinction made. There are no first or second class members. There is a 
distinction, and the distinction is made by the rules, and that is that those who 
are not permanent members of the Committee, cannot put forward amendments 
or second them in Committees. It was never been mentioned before, because the 
House did not want to make any distinction between first and second class 
members. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like, once again, to remind you that the House 
allowed the committee to make a distinction, if necessary, by resolution, between 
the official members and the other members who are present at the meetings, 
and take part in our work. As I pointed out a few days ago, you may agree that it 
would be easier to put this question in the hands of the Chairman, instead of 
having a formal resolution. It is entirely within the rules. 
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Mr. Grecorre: I would like the resolution to be moved to see if there really 
is a case. If this is voted, that distinction will have been made. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not a distinction between first and second class mem- 
bers, it is just a system or method of procedure which is just a little more 
restrictive than in the House itself. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I continue with my questions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: As I have just indicated to you, your time is up. You have 
had more than twenty minutes. 

Mr. Grecoire: That is all right. 

Mr. CLERMONT: You have asked if the Committee had no objection to giving 
him two or three minutes more. I said I had none. If we had given him that he 
would be through by now. 


Mr. Grecorre: It was you who brought it up; I had nothing to do with it. 


Mr. LamBert: Was there not an indication that we would now start on 
another round of questions, each in turn? I am quite willing to let him finish, as 
long as he stays with the subject. 


Mr. GrEcoIRE: I am entirely within the subject. We are dealing with Clauses 
91 and 92. 

The CHAIRMAN: If the Committee wishes to let you continue until six, I will 
offer no objection; I am in your hands. 

Mr. Grécorre: So when the average yield on short-term loans will be 
lowered to 44 per cent this will bring about a complete removal of the ceiling. 

Mr. Lavorr: At that point the ceiling will no longer be necessary. 


Mr. GriGcoIRE: We may therefore conclude that there will be every induce- 
ment to the banks to lower the average yield of short-term loans as quickly as 
possible? 


Mr. Lavoie: As I said a moment ago, Mr. Grégoire, the chartered banks have 
nothing to do with the fixing of the average yield of Dominion of Canada bonds. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Who does that? 

Mr. Lavoie: Market forces. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: This means that chartered banks buy and sell on the money 
market. They may buy and sell money. Are they then in a position to influence 
that market to bring about a reduction in the 44 per cent yield? 


Mr. LAvote: I do not think so. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: You do not think so? 
Mr. LAvVo!IE: No. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: So you tell the Government of Canada: “You are going to 
float a bond issue at two or three years. We are ready to buy at 44 per cent”. The 
Government will refuse, saying that they are being offered 5 per cent by other 
people— 


Mr. Lavotr: But that is not the way the Government goes about this. When 
it issues bonds we learn about it just as other people do, on that very morning. 
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We learn all about the amount of the loan, the conditions of the loan, the interest 
rate, etc. We do not dictate the conditions; we have never done so. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have not claimed that you did, but you are in a position to 
influence the money market. 


Mr. LAvoIE: Pardon? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I do not say that you lay down the conditions, but that you 
might be in a position to influence the market in order to bring down the 
short-term loan yield to 44 per cent. Do you? 


Mr. Lavoie: I do not think so, Mr. Grégoire. Mr. Mercure tells me that the 
supply is 34 billion in short-term Government of Canada bonds. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: What does ‘‘short-term” mean exactly? Three years? 
Mr. LAvoIE: Three years or less. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: This means that in three years this supply of three billion 
dollars may be renewed and that during this process the banks, directly or 
indirectly may exert their influence to reduce the yield. 


Mr. LAvore: I think I have answered that question, Mr. Grégoire; it is 
practically impossible. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If the Government should know that there is a group inter- 
ested, at the present time, in taking up short-term bonds at 42 per cent—at the 
present time it would be 54 per cent. Would the Government not attempt to sell 
at the lowest possible rate? 


Mr. LAvo1E: That is what the Government does all the time. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But if you say to the Government that you are ready to buy 
at 44 per cent, without forcing them to sell at that rate? 


Mr. Lavorz: What you are saying is this. You are saying that if the 
Government were to decide to put an issue on the market at 54 per cent for three 
years and that we, the banks, were to make a 43 per cent offer—that would 
hardly be logical. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But would it not become logical if this lowering to 44 
per cent over a three months’ period were to bring about the removal of the 
interest ceiling? Would it not be to your advantage to reduce the average yield 
over a three months’ period? 


Mr. LAvoIE: But as I told you a while ago it is not possible for the chartered 
banks to do that. 

’ Mr. GrkcorrE: But as I said a while ago the Government always tries to 
make its bond issues, short, medium or long term, as the lowest possible rate of 
interest. Without forcing them in any way, you could tell the government that 
you are ready to buy at 44 per cent? 

Mr. Lavoie: You could obtain a far more satisfactory answer from the 
officers of the Bank of Canada. They would probably be able to give you much 
more information. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, in that case, I will put my question differently. Would 
there be any advantage to the chartered banks in bringing the average yield 
down to 4% per cent? Is that a fact? 
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Mr. Lavore: Mr. MacIntosh can answer that if you do not mind. 
(English) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Could you answer this question, Mr. MacIntosh? Taking into 
consideration clause 9 of article 91— 


Mr. MacIntosu: I understood what you were saying. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: —is it a fact that the chartered banks would profit if the 
average— 


Mr. MacIntosu: I understood your question. 


Mr. Greécorre: —return went down to 43 per cent? Would it be of interest to 
the chartered banks if such a situation developed for three months? 


Mr. MacIntosH: Mr. Grégoire, I would say that that would be a very 
expensive exercise and impossible to do. What you are saying is that in effect if 
the banks bought the whole of the short term debt of Canada, and you would 
have to buy all of it because nobody would fail to sell to you if you were buying, 
at 44 per cent when interest rates are 53 per cent. I can tell you with a great 
deal of certainty that we would buy every bond in the country at that rate. 
Therefore, we would have to buy the whole of this short term debt. But this 
would set up interest rate effects on all other classes of security which were of 
the same maturity and the same sort of relative quality, so we would buy not 
only the whole of the short term debt but the whole of the short term debt of the 
provinces, municipalities, corporations and everyone else, and we would also buy 
the whole of the international debt if anyone chose to sell it to us, because you 
cannot have two different markets. You have one level of interest rates for one 
type of an obligation and, therefore, we could have the whole of the United 
States debt dumped on us at that rate. I do not think our resources command 
that degree of ability to absorb the debt. In fact, we are having a great deal of 
difficulty holding the amount of bonds that we now have. If a new issue comes 
along, as it will in December, and we are perhaps trying to roll over our existing 
holdings which might be among all the banks, perhaps a $100 million; I do not 
know, the banks might conceivably be able to buy $105 million or $110 million, 
but to buy a billion or two billion dollars worth is inconceivable. We would have 
to sell all our other assets which would mean that all other interest rates would 
go to heaven knows what per cent. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: What is the meaning of articles 7, 8 and 9. You have 
mentioned a short term of three years, and there is a mass of short term bond 
obligations totalling $3 billion. According to article 8, it is not set for three years; 
it is set for a period of three months. These $3 billion worth of short term bonds 
in three years might be worth $3 billion but they are not all renewable 
during the same three months. It would be then just a part of these three 
months. In calculating the average, it is not stated here that you have to include 
the returns of American bonds as well as Canadian bonds, just the Canadian 


bonds that you have. 
(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: I will allow Mr. MacIntosh to give his answer, after which I 
will stop till 8 o’clock. 
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(English) 


Mr. MacIntTosH: Mr. Gregoire, it would not be simply a question of buying 
those issues which matured within any given three month period because the 
opportunity to buy securities occurs seldom; it does not simply arise when new 
issues are offered by the government. It rises at any moment when you bid or 
offer in the market and, therefore, it would not simply be a question of new 
issues. If we raised our price so that we were now buying bonds at 44 per cent I 
assure you we would buy $33 billion worth of bonds as fast as people could get 
them into us. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, but you are not obliged to buy those. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you completed your answer, Mr. MacIntosh? 

Mr. MAcINTOSH: I have finished, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is recessed until eight o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will resume our recessed sitting. At this 
stage it will be on an unofficial basis, with the usual reservations as to no votes 
being taken, and so on, until it can become official. 

When we recessed we had completed a particular round of questioning 
because we had recognized not only the formal members of the Committee who 
wanted to be heard, but also the other members participating in our work. 

We are still on the question of interest rates and I would ask the members of 
the Committee present to signify whether they would like to ask further ques- 
tions on this point, and if so to raise their hands. I want to make sure that those 
present are aware of the opportunity. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, what subject are you limiting us to? 
The CHAIRMAN: Interest rates. 
Mr. Linp: Just interest rates? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a very broad area, as we found out today. I recognize 
Mr. Gilbert, followed by Dr. McLean and Mr. Lind. Mr. Gilbert, would you like 
to begin? 

Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Paton or Mr. Coleman 
whether it is possible to set limits on interest rates on the different categories of 
loans. If we are agreed that the prime interest rate will be charged from six per 
cent to seven per cent, then is it possible to have upper limits, on consumer 
loans, mortgage loans and commercial loans? In other words, what would be the 
effect of setting an upper limit on consumer loans, of 10 or 11 per cent, an 
upper limit on mortgage loans of eight per cent, and an upper limit on commer- 
cial loans of seven or seven and a half per cent, rather then setting the limits on 
prime loans at seven per cent instead of six per cent as we are doing at the 
moment? 


Mr. PAtTon: I do not think, Mr. Gilbert, that it would be to the advantage of 
the country to attempt to apportion certain maximum rates of interest on any 
particular type of lending. You could get into a discriminatory area if you 
endeavoured to do that. Under the Small Loans Act, there is an outside ceiling 
on interest rates than can be charged at present. It is feasible to do this in other 
areas but not particularly attractive from a practical viewpoint. 
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When you get into an area of trying to determine maximum interest rates 
for separate types of lending, then automatically you are making an arbitrary 
decision in favour on one loan against the other and this, indeed, would lead to 
further proliferation of such limits. I feel that it would be preferable to let the 
market control interest rates on any type of lending, subject to the legal 
limitations regarding usury to prevent getting into an excessive rate. I think that 
the market should control the going price in any area of lending. 


For example, there are many institutions involved in mortgage lending; and 
if the banking group were inclined to quote excessive rates on mortgages, then 
they would find very quickly that they would not attract any loans if their 
competitors were quoting better rates. My inclination would be that this would 
be a mistake, remembering too that we are legislating for ten years. 


Mr. GinBert: Are you not at the moment categorizing the types of loans that 
you have at the moment into broad sections such as commercial loans, consumer 
loans and mortgage loans? 


Mr. Paton: We do have categories of loans which are clearly defined, but 
there is not the variety of rates applicable to these loans. Consumer lending is 
one section; the rest of our loans another, all on an interest basis subject to the 
six per cent ceiling. 


Mr. GILBERT: The evidence is that the rate on the consumer loans varies 
between 10 and 11 per cent at the moment, which includes the interest and the 
service charges. What objection, ir any, would you have to imposing a limit of, 
say, 11 per cent on consumer loans? 


Mr. Paton: Eleven per cent is quite a realistic ceiling at the present time. 
However, since the last revision of the Bank Act we have had prime lending 
rates on general loans as low as four and a half per cent. In 1954 the prime rate 
was 44 per cent. At that time the 6 per cent ceiling was not too unrealistic, it 
allowed us 14 per cent spread between the risks. But in a very short span of 
years the 6 per cent ceiling has been completely unrealistic. I would not want to 
be dogmatic on this, because I would hope that an 11 per cent rate could always 
be a reasonable rate. But it is possible that it might not be ten years from now. 


Mr. GILBERT: An does your same argument apply to commercial and mort- 
gage loans? Mortgage loans at the moment are 8 and 8} per cent, which is the 
highest that I have known them to be in about fifteen years. Are you saying that 
they might move higher than 8 and 8} per cent and, therefore, it would not be 
wise to impose a limitation on that type of loan? 


Mr. Paton: I would not like to try to peer too far into the future to see what 
the mortgage rate might be, eventually. I think that, legislating as we are for a 
certain length of time, we would be unwise to endeavour to put a ceiling on 
mortgage lending and, indeed, on other forms of lending. We might hope that the 
8 and 8: per cent that we are talking about would be a very adequate ceiling, but 
once again we get back to the fact that these interest rates are not dictated solely 
by our Canadian economy. This is a world-wide situation. An 8 per cent 
mortgage rate in some of the European countries would be a very low rate today 
in comparison with the rates under which they are working at present. 


We should rely basically, as I mentioned earlier, on competition keeping a 
factual floor and ceiling on lending rates. 
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Mr. GILsertT: Mr. Paton, the Small Loans Act does not define interest, but 
the “definition” section defines “cost of the loan”. That definition includes all 
possible costs that may be applicable to a loan. Is that approach feasible with 
respect to the types of loans that banks have? In other words, if we defined the 
“cost of a loan” to include all the things that Mr. Coleman listed with regard to 
bank charges, and applied it to the different types of accounts, is it possible that 
such a definition would be acceptable to the banks? 


Mr. PATON: I doubt that it is feasible. 
Mr. GILBERT: Why do you say that, Mr. Paton? 


Mr. PATON: You are associating under one heading the cost of different 
services not related to the lending function if you refer to the service charges 
against the operating account which Mr. Coleman covered this morning. Any- 
thing is possible. It is possible that this could be done, but I do not think it would 
be realistic to do it. 


Mr. GILBERT: I understand that it works out fairly well with the Small 
Loans Act. 


Mr. Paton: It would also in consumer financing. As we mentioned earlier, 
we would be quite prepared to produce the cost per annum on an interest rate 
basis for that particular type of lending, but that is a special type of lending. 
That service charge is an actual cost for the administering of that loan which, 
presumably, could have 36 payments—they go as long as three years—as opposed 
to an ordinary revolving loan of a business account of any size, be it $50,000, 
$500,000 or $5 million. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): From what I have heard, being here, it seems to 
me that the banks object to rigidity, that they are not free to work. It seems that 
banks are run by management; they are not run by any particular people. And, 
in fact, they are run for the shareholders. The present rate certainly has a 
rigidity to it. If aman of good character and in good standing applies for a loan, 
no matter what kind, I think that he would be looked on more favourably than 
someone who did not have those qualities. It seems to me that the banks are 
confined to a degree of rigidity in their operations and they cannot operate as 
management. Is that so? 


Mr. Paton: That is correct. Management does not have the freedom of 
operation that we would desire to do the job we think is required. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I have heard a lot about this, that and the other 
thing, but the shareholders have not been mentioned. These are the people who 
put up the money with the banks and they expect a profit from it—not a big 
profit, but they expect a safe profit. As I said the ceiling on interest rates places 
the banks in a rigid position, and I think this should be taken into consideration. 

Recently a financier in the United States was asked why he had a certain 
success and he said it was because of his flexibility of mind. So, it seems to me 
that the banks need some flexibility in their rigidity because they are not getting 
this at the present time. 

In your opinion, is this change in the issuing of shares, which is related to 
the capital and reserves, a restrictive thing which is going to be removed? If so is 
it going to be of any benefit to the banks or to the public? 


Mr. Paton: You are referring to the change that is going to take place. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes, it is going to be changed and I would like to 
know your position in the matter. 

Mr. Paton: This meets with our approval; this was included in the recom- 
mendations that we made. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): This meets with your approval? 
MirsPATON. Yes; 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Then the shares they are going to issue and the 
price at which they will be issued will bein the hands of the management of the 
bank. 


Mr. Paton: That would be the effect of Bill C-222. 
Mr. McLran (Charlotte): At the present time the act is restrictive. 


Mr. Paton: That is correct, sir. Perhaps I should amend that: restrictive as 
to price. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The price of the shares. 


Mr. Paton: There is no restriction on us so far as issuing shares is concerned 
either than the issue price. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Oh, no. The price of the shares is restricted at the 
present time; it relates to your capital and reserves, and you cannot do anything 
about it. You could issue them for more or less if the new act goes through? 


Mr. Paton: That is right. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): There always has been a restriction on banks 
lending on bank stock? 


Mr. PATON: Yes, sir. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Why would there be any reason at the present 
time for the banks lending on bank stock if only 10 per cent—no matter what 
combination you used—could buy only 10 per cent of the bank’s stocks? Should 
the banks not lend on bank stock as well as on any other security? 


Mr. Paton: I would say that we are not unhappy with that restriction. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I know, but the general public might be unhappy. 
If certain people own bank stock, want a loan, go into the bank, they cannot get 
it because it is bank stock. Why should it be restricted to bank stock when you 
could not possibly buy control of a bank. You could do this before but you could 
not possibly buy it now because you are restricted to 10 per cent. 


Mr. Paton: If the banks were permitted to lend against the security of its 
own shares, notwithstanding the 10 per cent restriction, there could be a situa- 
tion wherein they could have quite a substantial volume of loans out against 
them. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The general public own the bank stock but yet 
someone could go into a bank, not necessarily the same bank, and say: ‘‘Look, I 
have this bank stock but I cannot get a loan.” I do not think that is right. I think 
anyone owning bank stock should be able to get a loan on it just the same 
as on any other stock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, can you give us some of the reasons for this? 
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Mr. C. F. ELDERKIN (Inspector General of Banks): This has been in the act 
almost since Confederation. 


Mr. McLeEAn (Charlotte): Yes, but the restrictions are not in effect until this 
act is passed. These are restrictions as to ownership and the amount of owner- 
ship. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: But only the amount of ownership of one individual. You 
could have a dozen or more individuals and you will have more who own bank 
stock in the same bank. I think it would be very undesirable. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): That puts a restriction on the general public 
buying bank stocks. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no restriction on buying bank stocks. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): But if they buy bank stock they are taking a risk 
in that if they need money at some time they are not able to borrow it. So you 
would not rely on bank stock perhaps in the same way as you would on another 
stock. I think bank stocks are the best stocks in the world, but you could not 
borrow on them if you get hard up. 


I think that is all I have to say. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. McLean. Mr. Fulton, we are still on the 
broad area of interest rates. Have you a question. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Mr. Chairman, I think the situation is as it was the last time 
you asked me. My questions do not relate specifically to the interest rates or to 
anything in the submission made by the Bankers’ Association. I have a series of 
general questions on matters relating to the bill. I would be quite prepared to 
pass if you would call on me later. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will try to indicate to you privately when we review the 
topics raised by the bankers in their submission. We might be able to have a 
round of questions at that time on any matters we have not discussed. 


Mr. FuuTon: For instance, I would like to follow up the subject which was 
being discussed when I was questioning earlier, the matter of the reserves 
required to be held with the Bank of Canada, the interest on those reserves and 
following on from there. I think I could relate it to something under discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe there is a section on the question of reserve 
requirements in the banks. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, but if you want to complete the interest rate matter, I 
must hold my questions over until we reach a related subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the Committee felt this would be the useful ap- 
proach, because, our discussions would be more useful. I will recognize you this 
evening if you want to ask questions. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, if we finish the interest rate matter this evening. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, you have some information with reference to 
questions raised by Mr. Laflamme and Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. Paton: Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. I was asked would it be pos- 
sible for us to attach a name to each of the banks on the list which we 
distributed to the Committee covering the charges on the personal loans, desig- 
nated at the moment as banks A, B, C, D, E, and so on. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I actually made the request arising from questions asked by 
our colleagues. 


Mr. Paton: I suggested I would like to take it under advisement and check 
with my group. I now have the information and I will be very glad to relate it to 
the Committee. I should point out that these rates or charges are those which 
were in effect at the beginning of November but the banks, operating in their 
customary competitive manner, are at liberty to change these at any time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps more favourably. 
Mr. Paton: More favourable either to the borrower or to the banks. 
The CHAIRMAN: I had the borrower in mind. 


Mr. Paton: If you like I will recite them to you. Bank A is the Bank of 
Montreal; Bank B is the Bank of Nova Scotia; Bank C is the Toronto Dominion 
Bank; Bank D is the La Banque Provinciale du Canada; Band E is the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce; Bank F is the Royal Bank of Canada; Bank G is the 
Banque Canadienne Nationale, and Bank H is the Mercantile Bank of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Perhaps the Committee should 
reproduce these and distribute them around the country. I think that for some 
time now we have been in a position to make our session more formal. I would 
like a motion to that effect. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I so move. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont, did you indicate that you wanted to be 
recognized again while we are in the area of interest rates? 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, not on interest rates. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are not interested in interest rates at this point. 
Mr. CLERMONT: Would you consider competition under that subject? 
The CHAIRMAN: Competition between the banks on interest rates? 

Mr. CLERMONT: No, the competition between banks and near-banks. 


The CHamrRMAN: If you can relate your questions to the general topic of 
interest rates, we would be happy to have them. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I would prefer to come after the others. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. Mr. Wahn, would you proceed? 

Mr. Wann: Mr. Paton, I gather from the brief that in your view and in the 
view of your association, because of the general rise that is taking place in 
interest rates in Canada, the 6 per cent ceiling is unrealistic. 

Mr. Paton: That is correct. 

Mr. Wauwn: I understand, the bill will permit the banks to charge up to 7 per 
cent. 

Mr. Paton: We arrived this afternoon at a figure of 74 per cent as of 
January Ist, assuming that this legislation has been passed by then. 

Mr. Wann: And although that may not be as satisfactory as you would like, 
it obviously is an improvement upon the present position. 
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Mr. Paton: Correct. 


Mr. WaAuN: The brief, as I understand it, suggested that the ceiling should be 
removed completely. Either you or one of the other witnesses indicated, in reply 
to a question, that if the ceiling were removed entirely, the competition among 
lending institutions would be sufficient to keep lending rates reasonable. Would 
you agree with that proposition? 

Mr. Paton: I would agree with that. 


Mr. WaAuN: Putting it another way, would it be fair to say that you would 
agree that, for the protection of the Canadian public, interest rates must be 
regulated in some way; if they are not regulated by a public authority then they 
must be regulated by effective competition. 


Mr. Paton: That is correct. 


Mr. WAuN: My recollection from reading the Porter Report is that it was felt 
that at the present time more competition was required in the banking industry. 
I gather your association is in agreement with that? 


Mr. Paton: That is right. 


Mr. WaHN: Assuming that to be true, is it not bound to take some little time 
before you can move from a state of imperfect competition, with regard to bank 
lending rates, to a state of full and effective price competition? Would it not be 
unusual to expect that with the mere stroke of a legislative pen the present 
imperfect competition, which I gather exists in the banking field, is suddenly 
converted over night into perfect and effective competition? 


Mr. Paton: I would agree sir, that it would take some time to recognize the 
changed status. 


Mr. Wann: Is it not a fact that at the present time there is a great shortage 
of capital not only in Canada but around the world? 


Mr. Paton: That is correct. Tight money is in effect. 


Mr. WaAHN: And that is general throughout the world, particularly with 
capital funds. We have Europeans coming over here to try to raise loans. 


Is it also true that when anything is in short supply, competition is not likely 
to be as effective as when that particular commodity or article is in good supply? 
To take two specific examples, if rental housing is in very short supply, rental 
rates are likely to become unreasonable unless the government maintains some 
control; if there is a shortage of sugar, sugar prices are likely to go up very high 
unless controls are imposed. Is it not a general, almost a common sense principle, 
that when any commodity is in short supply, competition is not likely to be a 
very effective regulator of rates until supplies become more normal? 


Mr. Paton: I do not necessarily think so, Mr. Wahn. I think competition 
would be just as effective, provided all participants in the field are operating 
with the same freedom. I think that with fuller participation by more people, it 
could result in the reverse. 


Mr. WauN: Let me put it to you this way. Would you not agree that if 
capital were in greater supply than it is now, that competition among banking 
institutions would be even more effective than it is likely to be when capital is in 
very short supply—‘Effective’’ not in the sense of measurement accomplished 
but effective in keeping lending rates at a reasonable level or lower? 
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Mr. Paton: As we all know, the effect of the law of supply and demand, is 
involved in this whole question of the level of rates. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, if money is a commodity like other commodities, 
as Mr. Coleman suggested this morning, why would the behaviour of money as a 
commodity be any different than the commodity of sugar, to which Mr. Wahn 
referred? 


Mr. Futton: Did Mr. Coleman really suggest that money as a commodity 
was like other commodities? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Futton: Sugar is not controlled by the Bank of Canada so how can 
money be a commodity like sugar? Perhaps it is a commodity, but surely it is not 
a commodity like other commodities when it is controlled by the Bank of 
Canada. 


Mr. CoLeEMAN: I just forget the exact context in which that answer 
was given. What I was trying to explain at the time was that naturally when 
there is not a shortage—and I think this is what Mr. Wahn is trying to point 
out—of, say, sugar—and I mentioned sugar—the price goes down, and when 
money is free you compete at a lower level. I was just saying that money in 
that respect is no different from the standpoint of supply and demand. 


Mr. Futton: I agree but I would hesitate to agree to the general proposition 
that money is a commodity like others. 


Mr. Coteman: I did not intend that. I was trying to give an example of 
supply and demand. 


Mr. FuttTon: I was sure you had not said it in that way. 
Mr. CoLeman: I did refer to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think you had yet arrived when the comment was 
made. I am not trying to create a controversy but I think Mr. Coleman will agree 
that he had made some reference to money being a commodity— 


Mr. CoLeMAN: I did. 


The CHAIRMAN: —during the explanation of interest rates and so on. 
Mr. COLEMAN: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Wann: The general point I was trying to make is that I believe it is 
unrealistic at a time when money is in very short supply and in great demand to 
expect that competition will be truly effective in keeping rates low. Tt is our 
invariable experience that when commodities get into short supply the govern- 
ment often has to step in to regulate the price, if they are vital commodities. For 
example, this happened during the last war. The reason, of course, is that 
competition does not become effective in those circumstances. 


Mr. Paton, I understand the legislation will remove the ceiling entirely once 
interest rates on short term government bonds decline to a more normal level—I 
do not know just what the percentage is, but it is around 43 per cent—the 
ceiling on chartered bank interest rates will be removed completely. Is it not fair 
to say that when that happy time arrives—and it may be some time—when 
interest rates have fallen back to a more usual level, that competition is likely to 
be much more effective in reducing bank interest rates than it would be at the 
present time. 
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Mr. Paton: Mr. Wahn, I think we are looking for competition among the 
entire financial system, our ability to enter into the entire financial system on a 
free basis, and on a basis more compatible with the others. This would thereby 
bring larger participation into this financial community which might well have 
the effect, if not of reducing interest rates, certainly keeping the average interest 
rates at a lower level than otherwise would exist. I cannot quarrel with your 
thesis on rental houses that are in short supply, and rents going up and so on. 
But the area that we are concerned about is that of permitting us to get into this 
bracket from which we are presently excluded, thereby, we feel, benefiting the 
over-all financial context of the whole community. 


Mr. WAN: My point perhaps is this. Rather than urging the government to 
remove the ceiling altogether at a time when there is a general world wide 
shortage of capital, in view of the factors which I have mentioned, it would 
have been more reasonable for the association to have requested the ceiling be 
removed when interest rates declined but perhaps not quite as much as is 
required by the present legislation; in other words, make the cut-off earlier. If it 
is anticipated, as I understand it is, that it may be some time before interest 
rates on short term government bonds do decline to 44 per cent, then you may 
end up with a ceiling on for some considerable time. But at a time of a world 
wide shortage of capital, and at a time when we have been told by the Porter 
Commission that there is lack of competition—it may take a little while for the 
competition to become effective. I would have thought that, taking off your 
bankers association hat and putting on the hat of an ordinary Canadian citizen, 
you would have to agree that perhaps the government is being reasonable in 
raising the ceiling to slightly over 7 per cent, but not doing away with it 
entirely until money comes into better supply. 


Mr. Paton: I would suggest, Mr. Wahn, that probably a better time to have 
the ceiling removed would be when the interest level is high, which is probably 
the reverse of what you are suggesting. I think the ability to compete for the 
savings, which presently may well be channelled into other sources, is important. 
I am not excluding the near-banks, but I am not only thinking of the near- 
banks. Under current conditions this disability is contributing to the present 
tightness more so than if the banks currently were able to compete for these 
funds. This would attract an increasing amount which would thereby enable 
them to satisfy to a better extent the very heavy loan demand. 


Mr. Wauwn: It is difficult to see how that would increase the over-all savings 
which are available for lending purposes. You may attract some from the trust 
companies or the loan associations, but it is difficult to see how you are going to 
increase the over-all amount. I gather from the Porter Commission report that 
the rate of savings remains reasonably constant. There may be a shifting 
between the banks and the other companies, but you are not going to increase 
the over-all rate of savings by— 


Mr. Paton: The point we made earlier today basically is that this release 
from the interest ceiling would permit us to get into an area of lending that is 
presently paying a high cost. This would have the effect, as we pointed out this 
morning, of these borrowers in this area coming under the umbrella of bank 
lending at a rate lower than they currently are paying. This is one of the points 
that we have made in our brief. The Porter Commission, I think, made it, and we 
think that this is a real point. 
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Mr. Waun: There is really only one other question I have, Mr. Chairman. A 
statement appears on page 1 of the submission of the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

At the same time, other financial institutions have moved increasingly 
into what is essentially banking business. 


Mr. Paton, has it not always been considered that one of the basic jobs of the 
bank is to provide business with short term money for operating purposes rather 
than long term money? This is essentially what banking business is on the 
lending side. What other institutions are moving into that aspect of banking 
activity? 

Mr. Paton: You are referring to institutions getting into the working capital 
area for businesses? 


Mr. Waun: That is essentially banking business. Really that is your basic 
business. 


Mr. Paton: One area is the finance companies that have become much more 
actively employed in advancing funds to the business community, generally 
against fixed assets owned by the business, which are used by the proprietor for 
working capital. Mr. Coleman, have you any others? This is in the lending 
business and I am getting a lot of support from my colleagues behind here. You 
were referring solely to the lending end of our operations? 


Mr. WAHN: Yes, because that is what we are concerned about. This ties in 
again, of course, with raising but maintaining the bank ceiling until such 
time as competitive conditions do prevail in the banking business. 


Mr. Paton: Basically you cannot separate the two because other institutions 
have gone into a deposit gathering business to a substantially greater extent 
which, in turn, hampers and has hampered our ability to lend over the last 
decade. 


Mr. Waun: But I am thinking from the point of view of public interest 
distinct from the interest of the bank. They do not always coincide although if 
realize that they generally do—and they do not always coincide perfectly or 
exactly. From the point of view of the public interest it is essential that there 
should be effective competition in the essential business of banking which is, as I 
have always understood it, the lending of money to businesses for short term 
operating requirements. I cannot think of any companies, with the possible 
exception of the finance companies who really have a slightly different type of 
operation, that are moving into that particular banking field. Is that not another 
reason to believe that perhaps the government is wise in not providing for an 
immediate removal of the ceiling but, instead, providing that it will be removed 
when interest rates decline to a more normal level—which presumably would 
indicate that capital again is in somewhat better supply. 


Mr. Paton: I do not think you can separate the lending function of the 
banking business from the gathering of deposits. You must join the two of them 
together, Mr. Wahn, because one cannot be done without the other. This is 
where the competition has been basically inequitable in so far as the banks are 
concerned, thereby limiting their ability to make these loans, which, you say, are 
essentially our prime area of business. Mr. Coleman might like to supplement. 
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Mr. CoLEMAN: Mr. Wahn, I think a good example where other institutions 
have moved into what has been heretofore regarded as essentially banking 
business is other non-bank institutions providing facilities for checking accounts, 
savings accounts—and they are not prohibited or inhibited in any way from 
going out and bidding for these deposits, they are able to pay higher interest 
rates because there is no ceiling on the amount they can charge for loans. This is 
why, as the Governor of the Bank of Canada pointed out in his evidence, that an 
increasingly larger share is being taken by these non-bank financial institutions 
all the time. The bank’s growth does not compare favourably with these other 
institutions that are not competing under the same rules that we compete under. 
We have no objection to competition but we think we should all play under the 
same rules. That is not the situation today. 


Mr. WAHN: That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: May I ask you some related questions in this field. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laflamme, you ask your supplementary question and 
then I will recognize Mr. Latulippe, followed by Mr. Cameron, yourself, and Mr. 
McLean. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Coleman, is it not a fact that the main effect of more 
competition between banks and other financial institutions will be to decrease 
the average level of interest rates charged by those financial institutions, al- 
though it will not decrease at all the interest rates of chartered banks. 


Mr. CoLeman: Mr. Lafiamme, if I understand your question correctly, you 
are suggesting that if the banks are in a more competitive position it would tend 
to bring the rates down? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: The rates of the others. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Well, I think that has been proven since the banks have gone 
into the consumer loan business. You will find that consumer loans on the 
average cost less today, outside banks, than they did before because of the 
strong, vigorous competition that the banks have provided in the personal loan 
field. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Would it not have the effect of increasing the general 
business of the banks and give more credit control by the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. COLEMAN: We would hope that we would recapture at least what we use 
to regard as a reasonable share. We do not want all the pie but we think with 
institutions competing, having certain advantages on one side that we do not 
have, that it is hardly equitable, and we think it reacts seriously to the detriment 
of the public. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Latulippe. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, when you called my name before I was not 
ready. Would you put my name on the list. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will definitely do that, Mr. Clermont. 


(Translation ) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Would the removal of the ceiling from interest rates, mean a 
rise in the cost of living, just as the raise in wages is increasing the cost of 
living? Would these gentlemen admit that? 
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Mr. Lavoie: I do not believe so, Mr. Latulippe. I believe that the purpose of 
removing this ceiling is to allow a category of lenders to borrow money more 
easily and more cheaply from the bank. This will be better for them than to 
borrow from other institutions such as a finance company. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: That is the unfortunate side of a national economic situation 
where we see the spread between rich and poor extending. People are facing 
increasing deficits on the one hand, and others are accumulating surpluses. Even 
the Governments are getting into larger deficits all the time. Do your banks 
prefer to lend money over the long term or over the short term? 


Mr. Lavoie: The policy of the chartered banks has always been to lend on 
short term rather than on long term. The type of loans which we prefer making 
is a commercial loan, and these are normally short term loans. 

Mr. LaruLippe: Mr. Chairman, I have a little table here. I know nothing 
about finance or accounting. I know about finances because I have paid interest. I 
see a table here regarding a loan made, 163 million at 26 percent repaid over 50 
years. This costs 449 millions in interest. A 163 million loan means that you have 
to pay 489 million in interest. I thought you did not want long term loans? 


Mr. Lavore: Mr. Latulippe, as I mentioned a few moments ago, I believe that 
the role of the chartered banks is to lend on the short term, normally, at least. I 
do not believe that the bank’s policy normally is to lend on such a long term 
basis at 50, 60 or 70 years. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: This firm is going to bring in over 449 million in interest at 6 
percent over 50 years on 163 million to pay 7 million per year. It is going to 
reimburse 710 million, and after 50 years it is still going to owe 282 million. Is it 
logical that sums like this should be loaned where the interest multiplies the 
principal to such a phenomenal extent? 


Mr. Lavotz: I fail to understand your question, Mr. Latulippe. You men- 
tioned a moment ago that the firm in question had about 163 million, and 50 
years later it still owed 289 million? 

Mr, LATULIPPE: They are going to repay 310 million, and they will still have 
to pay 289 million after that, because the overall interest at 6 percent costs 489 
million. 

Mr. Lavoie: That is a problem which is very difficult to solve. Since I have 
been working for a bank I have never met with any such case. 


Mr. LaTuLiprE: The table I have here— 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like Mr. Latulippe to figure out his interest 
himself. I do not think I could get it. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: 163 million at 6 per cent for 50 years costs 489 million. 

Mr. Lavoie: Was this at compound interest? 

Mr. LatTuLipre: No, not at compound interest, it is simple interest. If it were 
a compound interest it would be still higher. 


The CHAIRMAN: Since banks do not lend on the long term it might be a 
little difficult for the witness to comment in depth on your question, Mr. 
Latulippe. 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, I conclude that the interest on money is 
absurd and inevitable. I think it is quite against the laws of arithmetic and it is 
against social welfare, there is certainly a vicious circle in this. 


Mr. Lavoie: I fail to see that a bank could lend money without interest. The 
bank would have to pay interest to depositors on the sums which it receives in 
the form of deposits. There is no equilibrium when you lend 163 million and you 
take in 489 million. I believe that no bank in this country has ever indulged in 
such a transaction. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, the choice is as between stopping develop- 
ment, and making loans. We have to choose between letting people falling into 
debt or borrowing to increase their debt. There does not seem to be anything we 
can do to improve this. The debt is quite immeasurable. Interest on money is 
quite illogical. We get extraordinary sums with this. It is just as I was saying a 
minute ago, it is illogical, there is no end to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any comments. 
Mr. LAvolrE: What is the meaning of that question? 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Latulippe has raised an argument which will 
be more in order when we begin our discussion on the Bill itself, clause by 
clause. At this point he can offer arguments against the interest rates, however, 
for the moment, we are asking certain representatives from the chartered banks 
what is their feeling on the Act we have before us. I feel that it would be a little 
difficult to ask a representative of a chartered bank to say that interest rates 
are immoral. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I can agree with that. I will express myself differently if you 
like. We are far from having anything against the chartered banks. They are 
good institutions we must keep, they are in business and doing business well. 
Canada certainly needs these institutions. We are not against the chartered 
banks, but we want to correct, the errors that there may be in the system; we 
want to correct any misunderstandings that may have arisen. But if we are 
discussing these matters in order to correct any errors who is going to bring 
up these matters if not us? That is why I respectfully draw to your attention 
the tables and figures in question. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. I have, of course, no 
wish to rush to the defence of the banks, however, speaking as a member of the 
Committee I would not like to say that what Mr. Latulippe has said is the exact 
truth. He speaks of a certain amount of money which presumably has been 
borrowed, and he adds on to that sum the interest rates over 50 years before the 
50 years are up, and then he begins to speak of annual equal payments to 
demonstrate that after 50 years, the eventual amount is larger than the original 
amount of the loan, which is quite impossible. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: It is clear that my figures are correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would not like to prevent you from putting before the 
Committee any ideas which you might have. The Committee, I think, might look 
at Mr. Laflamme’s ideas as well as at Mr. Latulippe’s. I do not think we have to 
ask our witness exactly what he feels about it or to help us out in this debate. 
Now I believe I can give the floor to Mr. Cameron. 
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(English) 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to pursue this question of competition again. 

I was interested in Mr. Lavoie’s suggestion that the lifting of the ceiling on 
interest rates would enable the banks to lend money in areas in which they have 
not hitherto been able to lend and that this would be to the advantage of the 
borrowing public. I can think of a number of reasons the 6 per cent ceiling 
should be lifted but they have nothing to do with this. I am just wondering 
whether there is any way in which you can substantiate the proposition that 
when the 6 per cent ceiling is lifted you will be able to lend money to people at 
more advantageous rates than those who are now lending through the near- 
banks system. I think that has to be proved. In fact, I cannot quite see how you 
can do so unless you are prepared to narrow the margin between what you have 
to pay and what you are going to get. 

I remember some few years ago, when we were investigating the small loan 
companies—and I believe the situation has changed somewhat since then—the 
vast bulk of the funds that was being retailed, shall I say, by the small loan 
companies was being wholesaled by the chartered banks to them. Evidence we 
had from some of them showed about 75 to 80 per cent of the funds were in the 
nature of bank loans. No one presumed that they made their money on the 
margin, between what they paid the chartered banks and what they charged the 
public. It seems to me the same position is going to obtain now; we are going to 
take the ceiling off, which will enable you to pay more for deposits, and if you 
are successful, you will be able then, presumably, to attract deposits that other- 
wise would go to the near-banks. I would like some evidence that this will 
result in cheaper loans for the general public than they are getting from the 
near-banks—and why this should be so. 

I do not think that you should base your argument for the removal of the 6 
per cent ceiling on what seems to me extremely shaky grounds. I would like to 
know what the evidence is support the contention that you will be able to work 
to the advantage of the borrowing public and lend the money really at cheaper 
rates than the near-banks are doing now. 

Mr. COLEMAN: Well, Mr. Cameron, there is a large segment of the population 
that today are not able to borrow from the banks because the risk is not a 6 per 
cent risk; it might be a 7 or an 8 per cent risk in the eyes of the bank. Quite 
possibly today, those people are paying between 8 and 18 per cent. I think a good 
analogy would be personal loans. Since the banks have gone into the personal 
loan field—and this was just mentioned a minute ago—the general rate has gone 
down. The borrowing public today, borrowing from the banks on consumer 
loans, are getting those loans at rates probably up to half of what they were 
paying before. Although the rates will vary with different companies; I think 
this is perhaps the best example I can give you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Sir, did I hear you say a large segment of the public? 

Mr. CoteMAN: I would say there is quite a substantial segment. Would you 
like me to give an example? 

The CHAIRMAN: I was going to ask, with Mr. Cameron’s permission, whether 
you could define the size of that magnitude compared with the size of the 
magnitude of the public that is already borrowing from you—in other words, the 
customers? 
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Mr. COLEMAN: I would not be able to be that specific, Mr. Chairman. Let me 
take a man who has a fleet of trucks hauling gravel or something like that. Today 
that is not a 6 per cent risk. If this bill goes through we will be able to take 
security on his equipment, which we cannot do today; and if we are freed from 
an interest rate ceiling we could probably make that loan, thinking of today’s 
cost of money at 74 or 8 per cent, I would guess that that man is paying anything 
up to—well you name it; it could be 18 per cent. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You say he is paying 18 
per cent if he is giving as security his equipment? 


Mr. COLEMAN: Yes, I do. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is not the important fac- 
tor in your being able to lower the rates the fact that you will be able to take as 
security a lien on his equipment? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: No, I think it is the quality of the risk, Mr. Cameron, as well. 
It is the quality of the risk plus the feature that we will be able to take security. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like a definition 
of your term “quality of risk’. I can understand that I would be a much better 
risk if I came into your bank with a bundle of Government of Canada bonds and 
asked for a loan than if I came in merely with my smiling face. I want to know 
how you evaluate this except on these very practical terms of what you can put 
up as security? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, in the example you gave, you know you would pay the 
same interest rate whether you had bonds or just had a smile. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, you would charge me 
as much if I had the bonds. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Today, because what is happening is that the minimum has 
become the maximum. I do not think anyone could successfully argue that 
competition does not bring costs down. You can take an example in a small town. 
If you have one car dealer selling used cars, the chances are he will get a better 
price than if there were five others selling them. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, just wait a minute. 
Let me revert to this question of competition. The only place I can see where 
competition comes into it is between the banks themselves, to attract deposits. 
Certainly at the present time this competition is among would-be borrowers. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Are you suggesting there is not competition in the banks for 
borrowers? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would suggest that they 
do not have to compete very hard in conditions of tight money. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I think so far as the small borrower is concerned he has not 
suffered in this tight money period. There is great competition for this business 
today by our bank and I think this applies to the other banks. We have tried to 
ensure that the small borrower has been looked after in this period of tight 
money. I would doubt if you could find a creditworthy person who has gone into 
any bank and has been turned down for a small loan. 

An hon. MEMBER: A personal loan? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I am talking about consumer loans, small loans. 
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Mr. Futton: This does not apply to commercial loans because you cannot 
take security. For that reason he is driven to the institutions where he is paying 
as you say, from 8 to 18 per cent. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I am referring to someone who is creditworthy, who is 
entitled to a loan, and I say there is competition for that business today. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, small borrowers. 
Apart from your public-spiritedness and so on, why is there competition for this 
particular type of loan? . 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, we want to look after the public and we also want to 
make a profit. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like to know why 
these are particularly desirable from the profit making point of view? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Because there is a spread. 

An hon. MEMBER: Greed. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Ah! 

Mr. CoLEmMaAN: There is a spread and it provides a profit margin. 


Mr. FuLton: I have a supplementary. A while ago, you were discussing the 
features which would enable the small commercial borrower to borrow from the 
banks at lower rates than they now have to pay, and you said that if the banks 
were allowed, as they will be now, to take security on this equipment—you were 
referring to his gravel truck— 


Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right. 


Mr. FuLTon: —then he would be able to get a loan from you at lower rates 
than he is, in general, now paying. Is there not another feature which you did not 
mention as to why he would be able to come to the bank and get it at perhaps 

i per cent. Mr. Cameron questioned whether you would lend it to him at 84 per 
cent if other people were charging up to 18 per cent. Is not one of the reasons 
that you would be able to do that, and would do that, is because this would be a 
comparatively small segment of the banks’ business. In other words, this might 
be a risk for which others feel justified in charging up to 18 per cent. So long as 
you think he is reasonably creditworthy can you not take some risk and lend it 
to him at 8 per cent or 84 per cent? 


Mr. CoLeMAN: That is right. 

Mr. Futon: But if this was the only kind of business you were doing you 
would probably charge 18 per cent. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Well, I go along with you right up to the last three or four 
words, Mr. Fulton, but I just have to think that over. 

Mr. FULTON: Well, do you not in the overall banking policy sort of average 
out your risk? 


The CuHarrwzan: In fairness to Mr. Coleman, I believe that earlier today, in 
answer to similar questions he said that they did not. 


Mr. CoLeEMAN: I am not sure what you mean by averaging out a risk, Mr. 
Fulton. 


Mr. Futon: If I was the only customer you had, to reduce it to an 
absurdity, you would probably have to charge a higher rate to make certain of 
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your position than if my business was but a fraction of the over-all business you 
were doing. 

Mr. COLEMAN: You mean if the loss was spread all over the country? 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: That is true. 


Mr. FULTON: Because you have a large amount of certain well secured loans 
you would, looking at your whole meld of business be able to say; “O.K. We can 
take this one on at 8 per cent,” Iam not saying you are foolish or reckless, and if 
you lose on this type of business it is not going to drive you bankrupt. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Yes, I think that is right. 


Mr. Fuuton: Is letting the banks into this field going to benefit everybody 
who is looking for this type of loan. 


Mr. COLEMAN: We think so. 


Mr. FULTON: That is the point I was trying to make. I did not make it very 
well. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Mr. Cameron, I answered your question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, I had understood Mr. Coleman to tell one of our 
members earlier today that if the bank went into riskier lines of business, if 
these provisions were adopted, they still would not expect their present custom- 
ers to, in effect, subsidize the risk. I forget which one of our members introduced 
that line of questioning, I do not think that I am totally incorrect in the way I 
have summarized it. 

Mr. Paton: I think your summary is correct with regard to the concept 
within which it was said, Mr. Chairman, but our basic responsibility is to 
continue to look after the type of lending that we have been doing and are doing. 
You might say we have an involuntary averaging out of our risk because we 
have some 5700 branch managers at the moment across the country and one 
man’s conception of a good risk differs greatly from another’s. We have various 
qualities of lending abilities throughout the service and we are faced with an 
involuntary average. 


Mr. FULTON: I have to come back to the last couple of exchanges and to Mr. 
Cameron’s question: Why would you lend it at 8 per cent if the others are getting 
18 per cent? 

Mr. Paton: Why would we lend it at 8 per cent? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes, if the others are charging 18 per cent and are taking 
security. 


Mr. PATON: We are satisfied, Mr. Fulton, that we would be able to lend at 
considerably lower rates than the going rate. The range of figures from 8 to 18 is 
perhaps unfortunate because we do not really know; we cannot put a figure on 
what a risk would be presently paying. But we do know, however, by our 
participation in lending and with the knowledge of lending that we have through 
many years of experience, that we could handle this type of loan, that Mr. 
Coleman referred to, at a rate of interest which would be within reasonable 
compass of the best rate. Assuming that the prime rate was 6 to 64 under 
current conditions, an 8 to 84 per cent risk would be something that would be 
quite within our standard of credit. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I carry on from that 
point, Mr. Paton? I would hate to inject a note of cynicism into it, but what 
would induce you to charge rates any lower than is necessary for you to attract 
that business from the present small loan lenders? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Cameron, we are going to be in business for a long while; 
we have been, and we hope to continue. Our philosophy all through history has 
been to provide for a reasonable spread no matter how the economy is. Whether 
you have a low prime rate or a high prime rate, our philosophy has been this, 
and I know of no reason at all for changing this philosophy, assuming that the 
prime rate is removed. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I must point out to you, 
Mr. Paton, that you have had no option up until now— 


Mr. PATON: Yes, we have had. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): —within the limits of the 
ceiling? 

Mr. Paton: We had a ceiling of 7 per cent at one time, and at the time there 
was a 7 per cent ceiling we had a prime rate of 44. Now, had we been so 
inclined to try to charge the full amount the traffic would bear, our prime rate 
would not have been 43. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I notice, however, Mr. 
Paton, that as soon as the traffic did bear it, in fact as soon as money got tight, 
you apparently came right up to the limit of the ceiling. 

Mr. Paton: Not immediately, sir. We have a table showing how the prime 
rate has moved in the last 20 years, and if you look at it you will find that it has 
moved from 44 to 54, to 53. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: In the normal course of events, Mr. Cameron, competition 
should take care of this. 

Mr. CamMeERon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Competition on the part 
of whom? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Everyone who is lending money. Competition should, in a 
normal course, take care of this, and the rates charged should reach a level— 

Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I agree that there must be 
competition, Mr. Coleman, if the banks are having difficulty in placing loans. But 
you have repeatedly told us that we have a tight money situation, which would 
seem to indicate that that is not the situation now. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Yes, we are in an unusually tight money period. 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you foresee a relaxa- 
tion of that tight money situation in the foreseeable future, in view of the 
admitted shortage of capital throughout the world? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I am not an expert in this field, Mr. Cameron, but for what it 
is worth, I do not see interest rates going down in the reasonably near future. 
Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So, we shall always be in 


this position. Is your argument about having to compete for suitable placement 
for loans valid in these circumstances? 
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Mr. COLEMAN: Well, if we are able to attract more deposits by being able to 
compete, we should have more money to lend. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is the point. The 
competition is in the attracting of deposits then? 


Mr. Coteman: And if we have more money to lend it will be in the search 
for suitable loans too. 


Mr. PATON: These borrowers, Mr. Cameron, will become depositors; if not 
right away, they will develop as depositors. As I say, we are in business for a 
long time and, therefore, we will benefit from the change in their financial 
condition. As they progress, we will progress. 


Mr. LAMBERT: As an observation, would you not rather loan to a man three 
times at 8 per cent than once at 18 per cent? This is repeat business. This is what 
you want. Every time a man comes into the bank there is a chance of some more 
business. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I thought that he had to 
come three times at 18 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: He can be bled only once. Would you accept a further 
supplementary question from Mr. Lind? 


Mr. LiInD: Due to the fact that the banks can borrow money much cheaper 
than the near-banks—the trust companies, the loan companies and the finance 
companies mostly borrow from the banks—is it not a fact that you can borrow 
from the general public by deposits at 14 to 2 per cent cheaper than maybe 
some of the other institutions? 


Mr. Paton: We are competing in a market, Mr. Lind. I think you must 
remember that we gather large quantities of funds in very small units. Our bank 
system, all through the piece, accumulates deposits which are expensive to 
gather. We have branch facilities; we have vault facilities and the usual ac- 
coutrements that are necessary for opening a bank. The major part of our funds 
do not come from going out onto the money market and bidding on large 
amounts. The millions of dollars in savings deposits that we have generate right 
across the country, as you are well aware, and these are expensive amounts to 
gather in, in relation to the overhead that we have to bear. 


On the other end of our funds, are the short term market funds for which 
near banks and finance companies are competing currently, and have done so 
since 1954, bearing in mind that every controller of corporations, who, is, I would 
say, worthy of the name, is utilizing his spare funds to a far greater extent than 
he did in former years. These amounts are relatively easy to gather from a cost 
angle, apart from the actual interest rate that is paid. Now, in this area, we 
currently are just not in the ball park at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: But you still have 70 per cent of the deposits. 


Mr. PATON: I think the governor used a figure of 73 per cent. However, he 
was relating this to the near-banks. If you relate the percentage of savings 
deposits that the banks have to all savings institutions—life insurance compa- 
nies, trust and pension funds, which are competitive saving depositories, no 
matter what you call them because they are competing for public savings—you 
will find that our percentage is closer to 25 per cent. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You are not competing with the insurance companies and 
pension funds in exactly the same way as you are competing with the trust 
companies. 


Mr. Paton: Not in exactly the same way, Mr. Chairman, but every bit as 
effectively. The Canada Savings Bonds is another source of direct competition, 
although a worthy competition, with our bank savings. I think we should keep 
that ratio equally in mind as well as the 73 per cent which the governor used 
quite correctly in the comparisons which he made. 


Mr. WAHN: May I ask another question, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Paton: I have these prime rates that I suggested I might give. Would 
you be interested in hearing them? 


An hon. MEMBER: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: In December of 1944 the prime rate was 43 and it stayed at 43 
until April, 1956 when it went up to 5 per cent. On August 20, 1956 it went up to 
1: in October it went up to 54; in August, 1957 it. went up to 5$; in December, 
1957 the rate went down to 54; in February, 1958 down to 54; in 1959 back to 53; 
up to 52 in April, 1959 and stayed that way until June of 1961 when it went 
down to 54 again. It went up to 6 per cent in 1962 and back down to 5? in 
November 1962. Then in December 1965, roughly, it went up to 6 per cent. 


These are fluctuations that chartered banks experienced throughout that 
period of 21 years. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In the last period, Mr. 
Paton, which you mentioned, when it goes up to 6 per cent, has this been the 
period of tight money conditions? 


Mr. PATON: Yes, sir. 


Mr. CameERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then is it not safe to 
assume that in such conditions your interest rates have tended to go right to the 
ceiling? 

Mr. Paton: Yes they have, but there is no alternative where you have a 
ceiling which is quite artificial, and that is the rates situation now. There is just 
no possibility that it would be anything else than at the ceiling at the present 
time. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): With the ceiling removed 
and with the continuation of tight money conditions which Mr. Coleman said was 
likely to obtain for some time, what are the forces that will prevent interest 
rates, including bank interest rates, from continuing to rise? There will be no 
ceiling for them to press on. 


Mr. FuLton: That is not quite accurate because if interest rates rise the 
prime rate and the government borrowing rate will stay up and as long as that 
happens there is this ceiling, even though it is a flexible one. I think your 
question is not based on quite the right premise. Would you not agree that so 
long as there is tight money you are going to be operating under an interest 
ceiling, roughly speaking, under the present formula? 


Mr. Paton: Based on the interest rates being removed? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. 
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Mr. PATON: Yes, that would be accurate. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well is there not a tendency for the maximum to become the 
minimum in a tight money situation. 


Mr. COLEMAN: That is what has happened. I think, Mr. Cameron, that 
competition has to take care of it. When you free the rate then it is entirely up to 
competition. It is true that in a tight money period you would be competing at 
higher rates, but competition should take care of it. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not wholly con- 
vinced that competition should be found on that side of the ledger. The competi- 
tion, as I see it, should be based on the deposits. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would hope that the information that Mr. Paton gave you 
with regard to the movements in the prime rate, would indicate that we have not 
been charging all the traffic would bear. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have in this period of 
tight money, you have gone up to the limit. I can only assume that you have gone 
up to the limit, because you have not, been faced with any problem of competi- 
tion in placing loans. 


Mr. Paton: The loan demand has been such that we have not been able to 
handle it. On that basis, Mr. Cameron, you are right. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is this not the very rever- 
sal of competitiveness? 


Mr. Paton: But do not forget that we are faced with an artificial hindrance 
in our operation and, therefore, you cannot have anything else but the situation 
referred to. It should be remembered too that the general level of interest rates 
is not something that the banks would be able to directly govern; this is a Bank 
of Canada function. Therefore, they will have the same control over interest 
rates generally and we will be a part of the competing institutions. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Latulippe? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, I must conclude that all that is physically 
possible is not financially possible, is that right? If you have not got the money, if 
you are short of money, obviously you cannot realize all that you want. What is 
physically possible is not always financially realizable. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you relate that question to the subject matter of the 
discussion we are having at present? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes, some of what seems to be accepted is the idea of a 
money shortage. There are ceilings on this and that. Money is in short supply. A 
lot of things could be done, a lot of things can be physically carried out, but we 
have not the money for it. Why? Why should we restrict credit, why should we 
keep interest rates down, what are the reasons for that? I claim it is easier to 
make money than to do anything else. The financiers say it is your job to make 
money, then go ahead and make it. 


The CHAIRMAN: This question relates, I believe, more to the total money 
supply than to the matter of interest rates. 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: It is not a general policy at all. What I say is that what can 
be achieved physically should be... 


The CHAIRMAN: This is a philosophical consideration. I think it is rather 
difficult for us to say we are philosophers. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I would have another question to put. I have something 
else to ask. 


(English) 

Mr. LAMBERT: Carrying on with what Mr. Cameron said—and I hope he can 
stay until I get this point across—is it not a fact that in a period of tight money, 
like today, with this ceiling of 6 per cent, if it was not a fact that you are 
carrying some 63 to 62 per cent risk people that you could actually do some 
business at 54 or even 53 which would give you the spread but still have an 
average rate of 6 per cent, since tight money dictates that the rate should be 
around 6 per cent. However, because of the ceiling, you cannot lend at 64 to 63, 
and you are having to lend to everybody at 6 per cent. Is this a reasonable 
appreciation of the thinking that goes on? 


Mr. Paton: At the moment all banks are loaned to the maximum at 6 per 
cent. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but that is because you are actually carrying some 64 per 
cent people at 6 per cent. To compensate for that half per cent you are being 
forced to carry a 54 per cent person who should really be a prime rate person at 
6 per cent. 

Mr. Futon: He just told me they did not average. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have to go now, Mr. 
Chairman, but I do hope Mr. Paton will be able to tell someone in the Committee 
just how he distinguishes between the 6 and the 63 per cent risk. That is one of 
the mysteries I would like to have solved. I asked Mr. MacKinnon 12 years ago 
how he decided whether I could borrow money at 6 per cent or would have to 
pay the 12; he never was able to come up with a satisfactory answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it would depend on which side the sun was shining. 
Perhaps there is an element of mystery in banking after all. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, will we sit tomorrow morning. 
(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not in our timetable. 
(English) 


I do not think we will. Our next meeting will be Tuesday morning with the 
usual three sessions. 


My list is as follows, although I am not suggesting we are going to complete 
it this evening; Mr. Laflamme, Mr. Clermont, Mr. Lind and Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. Grecorre: I have no other questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I should accept this supplementary question of Mr. 
Wahn to begin with. 


Mr. Wann: It is related, Mr. Chairman, to a question asked earlier by Mr. 
Cameron. Either Mr. Paton or Mr. Coleman said that when the banks went into 
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the small loans field, they went in at a rate considerably below the then 
prevailing rate charged by small loan companies. I wonder if the witness would 
tell the Committee whether they reduced the rate gradually below the custom- 
ary rates then charged by the small loan companies, and did the small loan 
companies then follow the bank rate down? Or, for example, if the small loan 
companies were charging 20 per cent, did the banks go in on the first instance at 
12 per cent? 


Mr. Paton: The banks went in at a rate which yielded a satisfactory margin, 
Mr. Wahn, bearing in mind the cost of administering this type of loan. I think I 
am correct in saying that there is not a very great deal of difference between the 
rates prevailing today and the original ones, when the banks went into it in 1954. 
There is some difference but there is not a material difference—and it was not 
related to any trend in the finance companies’ rates. 


Mr. WAuN: Since the banks have gone into the small loans field have the 
small loans companies reduced their rates to compete with the banks? 


Mr. PATON: Yes. 
Mr. WAuN: Thank you very much. 


(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: I have another question, Mr. Chairman, if you do not mind. I 
would like to know how banks answer the requests of the government for loans 
up to $25,000 to small industries. I would like to know if banks do lend at 54%? 


Mr. LAvolse: Yes, Mr. Latulippe, we co-operate with the Government in this 
field and do make loans of $25,000. at 54 per cent. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: So the interest rate is at 54 per cent. I was told lately that 
banks retained 10 per cent of the amount, is that a fact? Do the banks retain 10 
per cent of the loan, $500. out of the $5,000.? 


Mr. LAvorE: I do not believe that to be the case. 
Mr. LATu.ipreE: I was told that was the way it worked. 


Mr. LAvoreE: I do not believe that is the case. I do not believe that banks are 
doing this. That is not the system we are working on. 


The CHAIRMAN: Since Mr. Laflamme will be in the chair Tuesday morning, 
perhaps with one or two minutes remaining I might ask you a very brief 
question that might be of interest to the committee. 

Do the banks consider that balances which are held in deposit accounts 
—perhaps we should call them current accounts—for commercial customers and 
on which they do not pay interest, to be, in effect, a form of compensation for the 
servicing of these accounts in as much as they can loan out that money at the 
commercial rate of interest without having, in turn, to pay interest to the 
depositors? 


Mr. PATON: These are demand deposits on which we pay no interest and are 
part of our loanable funds. 


The CHAIRMAN: You do not have to pay interest on them. Do you agree with 
me that in effect it is quite an advantage to the banks to have a sizable amount of 
funds of that nature available to them? Would you agree that it is a sufficiently 
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great advantage that in many cases it would justify not charging either a service 
charge or compensating balances? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I think you are talking about compensating balances, are you 
not? I think you talked about current account balances. I am not so sure about 
that last question. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have a large number of current aoccunts in which there 
are various amounts of funds on deposit from time to time. I am not refering to 
the amount you require to be there. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Oh yes, I see, sure. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you do not pay interest on these amounts, and you have 
them as part of your assets to loan at 6 per cent, that is quite an advantage for 
you. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I agree. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why could not it be said that the advantages are such that it 
would justify you not charging either service charges or asking for compensat- 
ing balances with respect to those accounts: 


Mr. CoLEMAN: On another account you mean? 
The CHAIRMAN: On the same account. 
Mr. Paton: That is the situation. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Well that is the situation that exists. If the balances carried 
are sufficient to compensate the bank for the operation of the account, there 
would be no service charges and those in fact would be the compensating 
balances? 


The interest free deposit and current account in a deposit account would be 
the compensating balances. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, could not you apply that argument to the whole 
bundle of money on deposit in current accounts? 


Mr, COLEMAN: We do, but we frequently have large amounts of deposits in 
excess of what we require to compensate us for the work involved. But this is up 
to the customer who leaves the money with us. 


The CHAIRMAN: A large percentage of these deposits belong to the people 
who do not borrow; they are deposit accounts. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Just deposit accounts, you see. Perhaps a good example of 
this compensating balance which seems hard to clarify, is the amount of $100,- 
000,000 which the Government of Canada leaves with the banks that gives us 
some compensation for the work we do for the Government of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is really what led me to ask the question. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Is it? You see there are the millions of cheques we process for 
the Government of Canada, the millions of coupons, the work we do for them, 
transfers of funds and so on. This is how we get some compensation. They do not 
pay us a service charge. We get compensation by their leaving with us one 
hundred million dollars in free balances. Anything over and above that, we pay 
interest to the government. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you say then that you have no deposit accounts—if I 
am using the right term— 
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Mr. CoLEMAN: That is a better word to use than current account. 


The CHAIRMAN: —which maintain balances of some size on a regular basis, 
for which you ask neither compensating balances nor service charges? 


Mr. COLEMAN: Well, balances in deposit accounts, Mr. Chairman, are com- 
pensating balances. 


The CHAIRMAN: They would not be unless you asked for a higher balance to 
be kept there? 


Mr. COLEMAN: Well, we would only ask if the activity in the account was 
such that the bank felt it was losing money on the operation of the account. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It is a bad word. 
Mr. COLEMAN: Yes, it is a bad word. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not know to what word you are referring. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Compensate. A lot of customers want to have printed on their 
cheques “Negotiable without charge at any branch of this bank or any other 
chartered bank in Canada”. That has a tremendous prestige value to the firm 
whose cheque it is. Of course, the bank must be reimbursed for handling these 
cheques, and the whole banking system has exchange charges. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Perhaps a better term would be “working balances”. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you suggest that? 

Mr. COLEMAN: Do you mean should we use “working balances”? 
The CHAIRMAN: Or service charges, as an alternative. 

Mr. COLEMAN: Working balances are not service charges. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think it is time to adjourn. 
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TUESDAY, November 22, 1966. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, now that I see a quorum I will ask for a 
motion. As everyone knows, the consensus is that there is no possibility of 
getting through the hearing and study of the briefs before the end of November. 
At the end of November, the Bank Act and the Quebec Savings Banks Act will 
expire. Accordingly, I have been asked, with the concurrence of the members of 
the Committee, to report to Parliament so that the Minister of Finance can 
ask Parliament to agree to an extension of the effect of these acts. 

May I have a mover and seconder for the following motion: 

Your Committee notes that the authority to carry on the business of 
banking by the chartered banks under the Bank Act and by the savings 
banks under the Quebec Savings Banks Act will expire on the first day of 
December, 1966, unless extended by parliament. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that it is not possible to complete its 
examination of the two bills to revise these Acts, namely bills No. C-222 
and No. C-223, before that date and respectfully requests that Parliament 
extend the authority under the present Acts for a period of one month to 
the first day of January, 1967, or such later date as it may consider 
appropriate. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that we should not limit the extension to one month. My suggestion 
would be to make it at least three months. We may be through before that time, 
and if so that will be all right. 


The Vice-Chairman: If we do pass this motion it will give authority for the 
law to be effective up to perhaps, the middle of April, because— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: May I explain? 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, please, Mr. Elderkin. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The present extension in the bill is the lst of January, or a 
date of that kind, but it also says, as in the present act, that if Parliament does 
not sit for 20 days during the final month—which, in this case, would be during 
December—then the powers are extended for 60 sitting days thereafter. Now, the 
bill reads, “the 1st of January, 1967,” but it is obvious that Parliament will not 
sit for 20 sitting days in December; there are only 17 sitting days before Christ- 
mas in December. The result is that there will be an automatic extension, pos- 
sibly up to the middle of April, because Easter comes in March. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the observations made by Mr. 
Elderkin, it is my view, in the light of what the Minister told me in reply to a 
question the other day, that the bill would be introduced last week for this 
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extension. I realize, as Mr. Elderkin has pointed out, that under section 6 of the 
present act there is an automatic 60 sitting days’ extension, but there is no 
guarantee that, because of unforeseen circumstances, Parliament might not have 
to sit between the December 25th and January 31st. If we go right to Christmas 
Eve, shall we say, or a couple of days before that, and get our 17 days in, we 
would have only 3 days, in which there would be a horrible scramble. 

My view is that since there is a great deal of work to be done in Committee 
hearing the briefs, in clause-by-clause study, in the House, and then over in the 
Senate, the date of April 1st would be the most satisfactory date for an exten- 
sion, to give us the proper latitude. I am not at all concerned about ‘an extra 
month if we are going to do a proper job. 

My view, Mr. Chairman, is that the recommendation to the House from this 
Committee should be that the act be extended to April Ist. You might want to 
include with that “or such earlier date, in the event that parliament shall have 
approved a new bank act”. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You would not need that. The new bank act would override 
Tee 

Mr. LAMBERT: All right; that is fine. But I would not like us to come again, 
undignified, to parliament, and before everybody, say that we have not complet- 
ed our work. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: In that case we could have this motion amended. 
Instead of saying “for a period of one month to the first day of January, 1967”, it 
can be changed to “for a period of four months to the first day of April, 1967.” Is 
this motion agreeable to the members? 


Mr. LAMBERT: I so move. 


Mr. CAMERON: I second the motion. 
Motion, as amended, carried. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The Chairman has not given to me the list of the 
members who wanted to ask questions and I would ask the members to indicate 
to me—Mr. Flemming, please. We are still on the interest rates, I understand. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask a little indulgence. There 
are a few questions which I have not had an opportunity to ask, and if I wander 
a bit, Mr. Chairman, I hope you will forgive me. 

I would like to ask Mr. Paton if he is satisfied, from the examination that he 
and his associates have made of the new bill which is before us, that it recognizes 
the fact that the country in the next ten years will make, we hope, the same 
degree of, or perhaps even more, progress commercially than it has in the last 
ten, and whether the bill in his opinion, makes the changes necessary to meet the 
increased tempo which I think this country will have. 


Mr. Paton (President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association): Bearing in 
mind, Mr. Flemming, that we are on the question of interest rates? 
Mr. Furmminc: Yes, I did not read it very well. 


Mr. Paton: I would say—and this confirms, I think, what we suggested last 
week—that there is not enough flexibility in the suggested two-phase removal of 
the interest rate ceiling. 
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The Bankers’ Association strongly reiterate their position that, in view of 
the potential economic development during the forthcoming decade, the interest 
rate ceiling should be removed entirely as of this revision. 


Mr. FLEMMING: And you think the change in the interest rate and the 
enlargement of the scope of your activites so far as mortgage lending and so on 
are concerned will increase your ability to make what is generally known as 
“term loans”. Do you think that the making of term loans, even though you felt 
obliged to charge more interest—which I am sure would be greatly against your 
natural inclinations—would bring about a more than ordinary development of 
business in the country? 


Mr. Paton: I agree, Mr. Flemming. The technical changes in the act, 
permitting us to get into other forms of lending, would enable us to participate 
in the development of Canada to a much greater degree over the next ten years. 
I would think, that with the one reservation I have already expressed, regarding 
interest rates, the powers given to us under this bill would be essentially 
satisfactory to the banks. 

Mr. FLEMminG: Do you think that the increase or the elimination, if you 
like, of the ceiling on interest rates would enable quite a large class of borrowers 
to borrow at a more advantageous rate, from their point of view, than at 
present? 

Mr. Paton: That is correct; that is our feeling. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I am sure that most of your members do have a degree of 
lending on time limit and terms, and that in that connection you undoubtedly 
find yourself exposed to a good deal of competition and knowledge of competi- 
tion. I presume that is the basis on which you agree that this would be an 
improvement in the rate paid by ordinary, smaller borrowers? 


Mr. Paton: That is correct. The area of competition would be enlarged with 
our eniry into it, and would benefit the borrower, particularly the smaller one. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Since we have dealt with the matter of term loans, I believe 
that any other questions that I would have asked have been put by my fellow 
members of the Committee, so I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I will call on Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. LinD: I was going to ask about RoyNat while we had Mr. Coleman in the 
chair as a witness, but I understand that we are not supposed to discuss RoyNat 
yet, or are we? 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: No; I brought your attention to the fact that you are 
not supposed to go outside the Royal Bank brief. 


Mr. Linp: Perhaps I could pass for a few minutes until I get this ironed out. 


The ViczE-CHAIRMAN: Before you begin, Mr. Clermont, may I interject to 
say, with respect to the question asked by Mr. Lind, that a report on RoyNat 
has been included in the brief presented by the Royal Bank, so that when this 
brief is before us I think you might have an opportunity of asking questions 
regarding this report. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. CLerMONT: I would have a question to put to Mr. Lavoie. Do the 
chartered banks make short-term loans to the Federal Government, if so, at 
what interest rate? 

Mr. Lavots: To the Federal Government? No, I do not think so. You mean a 
direct loan? 

Mr. CLERMONT: No, not a direct loan. The interest on deposits are paid on a 3 
month basis minimum. 

Mr. LAVOIE: Yes. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Does this mean that if the depositor has a balance of $5,000 
in his savings ‘account for an 11-month period—and we will stick to that period, 
and withdraws $4,900 in the last week. Does this mean that the interest will be 
paid only on $100? 

Mr. Lavolk: The interest is based on the minimum three month balance. If, 
for instance, a customer has a $5,000 deposit over 90 days, then we will pay an 
interest of 3 percent on the balance of that $5,000. However, if there is a 
withdrawal during that 3-month period, and if the amount is lowered to $900 or 
to $100 for instance, he would be paid the interest on the latter balance at 3 
percent. 

Mr. CLERMONT: This means that he will not be able to have interest on the 
balance of the amount over that 3-month period? 


Mr. Lavoie: Not on ordinary savings accounts which are chequing accounts. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Supposing your depositor makes a loan. Does he wait three 
months before making his withdrawal? 


Mr. Lavoiz: This has happened, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: With regard to the removal of the interest ceiling, it has 
been claimed that by removing that interest rate ceiling, this would allow banks 
to pay higher dividends to shareholders. Are you limited to any percentage of 
dividends to your shareholders at the present time? 


Mr. LAvolE: Mr. Clermont, I do not believe the removal of the interest rates 
would automatically allow for an increase in the dividend. It might increase the 
interest rates paid to depositors, but with regard to dividends, I would like to say 
this. Actually, dividends are paid on profits after taxes. This dividend is declared 
according to the income of the bank over a year. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But are you limited to a certain percentage of dividends? 


Mr. Lavorr: There is no such limitation as regards dividends we can pay. At 
least I do not think so. 


Mr. CLERMONT: What about 6 and 70? Clause 70, sub-clause 3? 


Mr. Lavore: In sub-clause 3 of clause 71, it is stated that no division of 
profits exceeding the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the paid-up capital stock 
of the bank shall be made by the bank unless after making the division, the 
bank has a rest account equal to at least 30 per cent, ete. 


, Mr. CLERMONT: We have been told that we should remove the interest rates, 
which would allow you to recover deposits which are made at present in the near 
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banks who are not limited to an interest rate of 6 per cent. However, if I refer 
to a question put by the Member for Charlotte to Mr. Coyne as appears in our 
Minutes, No. 1, Mr. Coyne answered: “about the mortgage companies increasing 
the business under the six per cent ceiling in competition with the banks, I would 
say that if they were subject to the same ceiling as the banks and if they did not 
have the advantages the banks have, I do not think they could have competed 
successfully. But the banks have so many advantages over mortgage and finance 
companies that the advantage lies with them.” Do you accept that statement? Do 
you think that the banks do enjoy advantages over other financial institutions or 
mortgage companies? 


Mr. Lavorr: Well, it depends. You know that banks have advantages, but 
they also have disadvantages. We should not forget that chartered banks have to 
maintain with the Bank of Canada an 8 per cent reserve which is n unproductive 
. asset, that is, an interest-free asset. Then they have a secondary reserve of 7 
per cent at the same time, which is limited to investments in Treasury bonds. This 
puts the chartered banks under some disability. With regard to the interest rate, 
I am convinced, Sir, that if the interest ceiling were removed, quite probably 
banks would be able to pay better interest rates on savings, could increase their 
deposits and in consequence, would be in a position to make far more smaller 
loans to small borrowers. You know that small borrowers want to deal with 
banks, and that is about the only source they have of cheap loans. If banks would 
be able to lend more to small manufacturers, merchants, etc., I am convinced 
thats... 


Mr. CLERMONT: What do you mean by cheap money? If the ceiling rate were 
completely removed, what would happen? 


Mr. LAvote: It is rather difficult to answer that question. It is understood 
that under the terms of the new Act there would not be any agreement on banks 
in respect of the interest rates on deposits and the interest rate on loans. In the 
absence of an agreement, there will be no possibility of discussing this between 
bankers. This will be entirely prohibited. If, for instance, in a community, one 
bank meets competition through two other branches, I am convinced that the 
bank manager will bestir himself to discover what his competitor is charging by 
way of interest rate on loans. I am convinced that he will have to meet that 
competition. This would be a matter of supply and demand, of competition. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But I believe that in the public’s mind, there is a feeling 
that there is no competition between banks. 

Mr. Lavots: But there is competition. There always has been. 

Mr. CLERMONT: As far as the number of branches is concerned. 


Mr. Lavotre: But there always has been competition between the banks 
themselves. If the customer is not satisfied with the services he obtains from one 
bank, he can go to another and might obtain more advantageous rates from the 
latter. 

Mr. CLERMONT: According to the statistics we have at the present time, there 
are more branch banks in Canada per capita than in the United States. I believe 
in the United States we have one branch for 5,500 people, whereas the figure for 
Canada is 3,500. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have that information? 
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Mr. Lavorz: Yes, I have that information in respect of the number of 
chartered banks in Canada. In 1965, we had 5,724 branches in Canada. For 
foreign countries, the United States more particularly, I do not have that infor- 
mation. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I believe it is a little more than 14,000. 
Mr. Lavoie: I do not have that information, Sir. 


Mr. CLERMONT: In any event, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the figure for the 
United States is a little over 14,000. Is the Association of Chartered Banks 
satisfied that competition does exist? 


Mr. LAvotm: Yes, there is undoubtedly competition between the banks. 


Mr. CLERMONT: There is no form of agreement between the banks with 
regard to customers who attempt to open an account in any of the branches? 


Mr. Lavote: I do not think such agreements can exist. They certainly could 
not be applied. If you have two or three branches of a bank in one place, the 
managers would be out looking for business. And even if there were an agree- 
ment, the manager would not be inclined to accept. What the Branch manager 
always anxious to obtain more customers, even at the expense of another bank. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Have you finished, Mr. Clermont? 


(English) 
Now I will recognize Mr. Lind. Mr. Lind, you did indicate to me at the 
opening of the session that you would like to ask some questions. 


Mr. Linp: The only thing that I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, is to ask if 
there are any data available on the losses on bad debts incurred by the chartered 
banks? 

Is there a separate sheet that shows us what their losses by year are through 
write-offs of bad debts? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Elderkin, in his evidence, supplied statistics regarding the 
reserves total and the total reserves permissible. The indication was that the 
actual reserves were 75 per cent of par. The latter if I recall correctly, comes to 
some four hundred and— 


Mr. Linp: I am not interested so much in the reserves as Iam in the amount 
written off. 


Mr. Paton: No, this is not available. This is a matter for each individual 
bank, and they are not collated in any way. 


Mr. Linp: There is no way of telling to what extent it might happen over the 
pool by your association of the eight chartered banks? 


Mr. Paton: I gave some figures last week on our loss experience, percentage 
wise, if you recall, in relation to risk assets, but that was merely on a percentage 
basis. 

There is a table, Mr. Lind, which we have attached here. I am not too sure 
from what it is extracted, but it refers to additions to shareholders’ equity and 
inner reserves for 25-year periods. Has that been tabled, Mr. Elderkin? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 
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Mr. Paton: Mr. Elderkin tells me that it has been tabled; that the Com- 
mittee has it. It is taken from the Bank of Canada’s statistical summary, and will 
be found at page 12. 


Mr. LinD: This does not give us any breakdown with regard to actual 
write-offs, does it? 

Mr. PATON: No; this refers to totals and loss-experience expressed in a 
percentage. 


Mr. LIND: You have no tables that would give us this breakdown? 
Mr. Paton: No, sir. 
Mr. Linn: Is there any reason why we should not have this information? 


Mr. PATON: I think so; I think there is very good reason. This gets to the 
very core of a bank’s operations. These operations are thoroughly vetted and 
_ thoroughly audited by Mr. Elderkin, and, through him, by the minister. The 
minister, of course, is fully aware of the entire position of each and every bank. 
It would not appear to me to be in the interest of the public, nor in the interest of 
the banks, to publish these figures. 


Mr. Linp: If these figures were available, would the banks worry or be 
concerned about competition finding out their losses? Or would it be in the 
public interest to know what these losses are? 


Mr. PATON: I think, perhaps, we are getting into another item in the brief 
regarding disclosure or nondisclosure. Certainly no bank, that I know of, is 
concerned about another bank having knowledge of its particular operation; I 
think we all have adequate confidence in our own operations and would feel 
quite satisfied to compare one against the other. 

Is that the import of the question? 


Mr. LinbD: We find these financial institutions such as Prudentiel or Atlantic 
Finance getting into trouble. I was wondering if we had any comparison of the 
loss incurred by the chartered banks; they must, in some years have had very 
substantial losses. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I do not want to interrupt your questioning, but I 
must remind hon. members that we had already decided to relate our ques- 
tioning, as much as possible, to interest rates. I think we are going a little 
further now. 


Mr. LInp: I will concede that I am off interest rates, Mr. Chairman. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. Do you have any other questions on interest 
rates? 

Mr. Linp: When will we have a chance of getting off interest rates? This has 
been discussed now for two or three days. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: As soon as we finish our questioning. 
Now I will recognize Mr. Grégoire. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: What I would like to know is this. Because the complete 
removal of the interest ceiling will take place when the yield of short-term 
government bonds will fall under 43 per cent for 3 months, I would like to know 
when the yield on the short-term bonds was 44 per cent? 
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(English) 
Mr. ELDERKIN: May I give you that answer this afternoon, Mr. Grégoire? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: All right. 
An hon. MEMBER: That has been tabled. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: When? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: I do not have it with me; that is the unfortunate part of it. 
Mr. MacIntosu: I have that information. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacIntosh has this information and can provide it 
for us. 


Mr. MacIntosH: Mr. Grégoire, I have before me a press release of the 
Minister of Finance, issued in July of this year, at the time that this procedure 
was announced, that there would be provided in the Bank Act the so-called 
trigger clause—that is, the clause for removal of the 6 per cent ceiling altogether. 
Those statistics show the three month moving average of yields on Government 
of Canada bonds due within three years, monthly from 1956 through July 1966, 
and the August figures have been added to the table. 


The level of interest rates was last below 43 per cent in August 1965. I 
might add that the number of occasions on which the average rate has been in 
excess of 44 per cent for any extended period, has been, roughly speaking, three 
or four times within the last 10 years; there have been cyclical periods when 
Government of Canada interest rates have gone above that level. In recent years 
they have gone higher and stayed up longer than before, and under the same 
conditions of economic growth that we have now no change is really in sight; and 
if you will note press reports on the day of the annual report of the Economic 
Council of Canada, there is no real indication that, under present conditions, the 
level of rates will drop. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Chairman, what I would like to know is this. Because you 
do not foresee that the average yield will fall in any near future to 44 %, is it to 
the advantage of the banks for the average yield to be as high as possible, so that 
by adding 12 per cent your interest rate will be as high as possible. 


(English) 

Mr. MacIntrosu: Mr. Grégoire, there is no clear evidence on whether finan- 
cial institutions are better off, in terms of their own position, with high interest 
rates or low interest rates. There have been some extensive studies of this 
subject in the United States, with no conlusive result. 


A financial institution is interested in the margin between the cost of its 
funds, and the rate of return on its funds. If interest rates are high it does not 
necessarily follow that banks are, for that reason, better off in terms of their 
margin of profit; it may simply mean that they are able to pay a higher rate to 
depositors. And, of course, this is one of our main points, that with freedom from 
the ceiling we might eventually be able to earn a higher level of interest rate 
under these conditions, but we would also pay a higher rate. I cannot tell you 
whether or not our margin would be better or not. This would also depend on 
other factors such as our costs and expenses and the sufficiency of operations. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: The higher your interest rate, the higher’ an interest you can 
pay to your depositors, is that not a fact? So, to charge a higher interest rate 
would be to the advantage of the chartered banks. That is a question I put to you 
a while ago. It would be to the advantage of the chartered banks to have as high. 
a yield on bonds as possible, so that by adding 1 3/4 % to that it will be possible 
for you to charge as high an interest rate to your borrowers as possible up to a 
certain limit. It is to the advantage of the chartered banks for the average yield 
of Government bonds to be higher than it is at the present time so that you may 
require a higher rate of interest from your borrowers? 


(English) 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: No, sir. You will remember the other evening, when we 
were discussing this matter, that you were arguing that it would be to our 
advantage to have a low rate of interest for a few months, and I attempted to 
argue the proposition that it would be impossible for us to force the market so as 
to reach a low level of rates. 


You are now asking me if it is not to our interest to have a high level of 
rates, and my answer is that this is not necessarily the case. There is no 
necessary relationship between the level of our yields on government of Canada 
bonds at any one moment of time and the level of commercial loan rates, because 
in the case of any institution which has an investment portfolio, this has been 
acquired over a very considerable period of time. The fact is that the yields on 
bond portfolios of banks are certainly not presently on their books at the level of 
yield on government of Canada bonds today. Perhaps to clarify that I might say 
that bonds that have been acquired the banks over, shall we say, the last 10 
years have been gradually rolled over and rolled over and let us say that the 
average yield of a bank investment portfolio today might be 44 per cent; in the 
current yields they are about 54 per cent to 5.9 per cent. But there is no close 
relationship between yields on loans today and yield on bond portfolios which 
have been built in over many years. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: These are very long answers to questions I did not actually 
put. That is why I find it a little complicated. I would like to put this question, 
the other day I asked whether it was to the advantage of the banks to lower the 
average yield of these bonds to 43 per cent so that the limitation on interest rates 
would completely disappear, and you answered, No. Today I ask you if it is to 
the advantage of the banks to increase the average yeild so that adding 1 3/4 per 
cent to this figure, will provide more freedom for you in the establishment of the 
interest rates to borrowers, you answer again, No. You are not interested in 
having complete freedom as far as interest rates are concerned. At the present 
time the Bill indicates a practical maximum of 7 per cent because four and a half 
months ago it was set at 7 per cent. Your are not interested at all in going beyond 
that figure? 


(English) 
Mr. MacINTosH: No, sir; we are interested in removal of the ceiling. In 


fact I believe Mr. Paton has stated on several occasions at Committee meetings 
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that it is the view of the banks that we would prefer to see the ceiling removed 
altogether. Under present conditions— 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: The questions you are putting are very complicated and 
they cannot be answered by yes or no. 


(English) 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. MacIntosh. 


Mr. MacIntosH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


I was saying that Mr. Paton has said on several occasions that the banks 
hold the view that it would be better to remove the ceiling altogether, especially 
in the light of the economic conditions which have existed since the bill was 
originally presented to parliament. He has emphasized that we think that we 
should be free of this restriction which does not apply to other institutions. 
Naturally, I agree with that view completely. 

We also say that under current conditions there does not seem much 
likelihood that the trigger clause in the Bank Act will lead to the complete 
removal of the ceiling within the foreseeable future, and we will, therefore, be 
living with a squeeze on interest rates for some time to come. There is no 1% per 
cent addition to the yield on government bonds after this ceiling has gone. There 
will be no upward limit on the ceiling on interest rates at that time. The only 
operative relevance of the level of government of Canada bond yield now is that 
it affects this transitional period of the ceiling and also affects the time at which 
the ceiling will go off altogether. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Grecorre: Mr. MacIntosh, you have just told me, if I understand proper- 
ly, that you prefer a complete removal of the interest rate ceiling: nor do you 
favour any transition period of 12 per cent. You would prefer then that there 
would be ne ceiling whatever, is that correct? You prefer to be perfectly free as 
far as interest rates are concerned? 


(English) 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: That is correct. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: We have an Act called Bill C-222, which indicates that when 
the average yield of Government bonds will be down to 44 per cent there will be 
complete freedom of interest rates, is that a fact? 


(English) 
Mr. MacIntosH: When it has occurred for three month periods. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now since you want complete freedom to charge interest as 
you please, but since there is an Act and if it is not changed there will have to be 
this lowering to the 43 per cent level for the interest rate to be removed, such 
being the case, would it not be to the advantage of the chartered banks to see to 
it that the average yield of Government bonds be 44 per cent for a period of 3 
months? 
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(English) 

Mr. MacIntosH: Mr. Chairman, as a free gift to the Minister of Finance I 
have a suggestion to make in this connection which you might pass on to him. I 
did not mention it the other evening. It is this: If the banks set out to force down 
the yield on government of Canada bonds from 53 per cent to 44 per cent he 
would have a very attractive market into which to sell a great many government 
of Canada bonds; and if I were he—and, as I say, I offer this free advice to 
him—he should sell several billions of government of Canada bonds; as many as 
we wanted to buy he could sell, and he could go on selling more and more bonds, 
and then he could use the proceeds to retire the rest of the government of 
Canada debt, and he therefore would have lowered the cost of the government 
of Canada debt from the present level of 53 to 43, and it would be a splendid 
proposition for him but a very bad one for us. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to return to the question I had 
put before Mr. MacIntosh takes it to the Minister of Finance and through him 
to the Government. Be that as it may, since the chartered banks want the 
complete removal of the ceiling, because also we have this provision in the Act 
stating that when the average yield of short term Government bonds will have 
been lowered to 43 per cent, the chartered banks will then be able to charge 
the interest rate as they please. This being the case, is it not to the advantage of 
the chartered banks for this average yield of short term bonds to reach a figure 
lower than 44 per cent as quickly as possible? 

(English) 

Mr. MacIntosu: I arn not sure that I understand the nature of your question 
but it is our view that we would like to see the ceiling removed as soon as 
possible, yes. If interest rates were to fall, with the result that lending rates feli 
generally, then, of course, so would borrowing rates, and the whole level of 
interest rates would shift down and we would still face the perennial problem of 
trying to maintain our margin with the best possible spread. But whether 
interest rates are generally high or generally low does not indicate what bank 
profit margins are. We want to see the ceiling removed, of course, and whether 
or not it is removed at an early date or not will depend on the level of market 
interest rates which we simply cannot control. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You would like to see the ceiling removed? 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: And you know that according to the law it can be removed 
only when the interest rate reaches 44 per cent, according to the act. You know 
that? 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: That is correct; but we also say that we would like to see 
the provision for a transitional period taken out altogether. We would simply 
like to see removal of the ceiling now, on the grounds that monetary conditions 
have stiffened and tightened very considerably since the bill was first drafted, 
and we now consider that the 43 per cent figure clause is too low a rate in terms 
of market conditions. 

We have also suggested at this committee meeting—I believe Mr. Paton has 
suggested it on several occasions—that it would be preferable if the trigger rate 
were raised to 5 per cent, or some such figure. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. MacIntosh, you say that since the bill was drafted 
circumstances have changed, Mr. Elderkin has presented us with a series of 
amendments to the bill, and in all these amendments there is not one concerning 
this period of transition; so it means that the Minister of Finance wants to keep 
this period of transition in the bill. Now, let us not discuss removing it, because 
the minister does not want to remove this transition period. He wants to keep it. 
He did not present any amendment for that. Let us speak about the bill as it 
stands, and not amended, because the minister does not want to amend it. You 
follow me? We will talk about the bill itself. According to it the ceiling would be 
removed only when the interest rates on short term bonds reach 4% per cent. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MacIntosu: That is correct. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: And you want to see the ceiling off? 

Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: When the average return on short term bonds would be at 
43 per cent would it be to the advantage of the chartered banks? Then there 
would be no more ceiling. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: We wish to see the ceiling removed altogether but you have 
said you do not want to mix up the two questions of removing the ceiling now, 
which we want, and the question of its coming off when this trigger clause goes 
into effect at 44 per cent. 

If conditions existed where interest rates on government of Canada bonds 
come below 43 per cent then you can assume that there will be a general 
downward shift in all types of interest rates, and this would be on both sides of 
our balance sheet and would, therefore, not necessarily affect our margins—I do 
not know; but with the ceiling gone at 43 per cent, of course, it would still be 
possible for us to fan out interest rates. There would be some cases where 
borrowers would then pay more than 6 per cent because of the nature of the risk 
and the term. But other people might be under 6 per cent under those conditions. 
I am sure they will be. There will be a fanning out of rates, and, of course, we 
have argued there are types of risks and types of loans which we cannot now 
take by reason of the 6 per cent ceiling especially in the area of term loans to 
small businesses, which we would be able to do. It is for that reason that we 
want the ceiling off. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: And know the only condition for having it off is to see the 
average return at 43 per cent. 


Mr. MacIntosu: No; we do not want if off just to see the average return; we 
want it off because we want flexibility. 
(Translation) 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, I will give you a few more minutes. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: But I have not been speaking for 20 minutes, Mr. Laflamme. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Oh yes, you have! 


Mr. GREGOIRE: This is going to be a pretty long process if I can’t get any 
answer to these questions. When I am putting questions related to the Act I am 
answered in terms of what people would like to have in the Act, I would like to 
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discuss with Mr. MacIntosh what is in the Act and not what he wants to put in 
the Act. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: But the questions you are putting to him are hypo- 
thetical— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mine are not, they are based on the Act. Because it is directly 
indicated in the Act, it has not been amended by the Minister of Finance and it 
does not appear that the Minister of Finance does want to amend it. 


(English) 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I would like to repeat your question to Mr. MacIntosh 
in a more direct and clear fashion. I think he would answer and meet the same 
result. Once the Act has been passed, Mr. MacIntosh, what will the banks be able 
to do to bring about a lowering in the average yield to 44 per cent? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That was not my question. My question is: will it be to the 
banks’ advantage to have a lowering of this average yield to 44 per cent so as 
to bring about the removal of the ceiling? 


Mr. MAcIntTosu: This is a hypothetical question, because if the interest rate 
were such that the level fell below 43% per cent and the ceiling came off, we 
would like to see the ceiling off as soon as possible. We would welcome that, and 
there would be a fanning out of interest rates as a result of it, I would imagine. 
Some rates would be lower than they are now. Certainly the rates at which we 
buy all types of fixed assets, mortgages, securities and fixed term loans would 
undoubtedly fall below what they presently are at. This is a certainty. We would 
prefer to see removal of the ceiling under those conditions; but we would prefer, 
above all, to see the ceiling removed altogether now. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: But, Mr. MacIntosh, is it in the interest of the char- 
tered banks actually that the interest on short term bonds reach 43 per cent? 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: You are asking me: If the bill were passed in its present 
form what would be the interest of the banks, from this point of view? At the 
present level of 54 per cent plus 13 per cent the upward ceiling would be 73 per 
cent. If interest rates were to fall to 44 per cent and there were no ceiling it is 
very difficult to say. There would be some people who would probably pay more 
than that ceiling of 74 per cent which we would now have. What the total effect 
would be on the banks I simply cannot answer, because it would affect both sides 
of the balance sheet, under those interest rate conditions. I do not know whether 
our margins would widen or narrow. I cannot answer that. I do not know. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I direct a question to Mr. Paton? There will be two sides 
to this article of the act: Either the average return of short term bonds will stay 
at 53, or might increase, and your interest rate will always be fluctuating, but it 
will be at 7, 74 of 74, or the average return of the short term bonds will come 
down to 43 and then the ceiling will be off. In your view, which is to the best 
advantage of the chartered banks—that the average return comes down to 44 or 
that the average returns go as high as possible so that 12 per cent plus the 
average return would be your interest? Which is to the best advantage of the 
chartered banks? 


Mr. PATON: When you refer to the advantage to the chartered banks are you 
talking about a profit advantage? 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: General advantage. 


Mr. Paton: A general advantage: Our entire thesis on this proposition is 
that we would like to see removal of the interest rate ceiling entirely. Failing 
that we would like to see it off as soon as possible. Therefore, from that 
viewpoint, it would be advantageous for the banks, in recognition of their 
desires, to get the interest rate ceiling removed to enable us to better service the 
Canadian public; and you must hear in mind that that is the important point, not 
our earning spectrum. It would to our advantage to have the average bond rate 
reduced to the trigger amount—hopefully, more than 44 per cent—if it is the 
decision of this Committee and the subsequent decision of Parliament to pass the 
bill on this basis. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Thank you very much. 
Mr. PATON: Does that answer your question? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. You succeeded in answering in two minutes a question 
which I have tried to ask for 20 minutes. I think in future I will ask you the 
questions. That is exactly what I have been trying to find out since the begin- 
ning. Perhaps it is my fault. Perhaps I did not ask the right questions of Mr. 
MacIntosh, but that is exactly what I wanted to know. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Grégoire, it is very simple for me to come in at the end after 
Mr. MacIntosh has prepared the way. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I will recognize Mr. Addison and 
then Mr. Cameron. Mr. Addison, please. 


Mr. ApDISON: They ran in the first team when they ran in Mr. MacIntosh. It 
reminds me of a nursery rhyme about patience is a virtue, enjoy it if you can, it 
is seldom found in woman and never in a man! 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Paton this question: If the ceiling 
were removed now what range are we talking about, so far as interest rates are 
concerned, between the high and the low, bearing in mind that there will be a 
formula whereby the interest will be calculated in the same way in each instance 
and the rate will be disclosed? What would you say the high and the low would 
be? 

Mr. PATon: I presume we are not discussing consumer finance lending at the 
moment but are speaking of general loans under the general loan heading on the 
sheet that we submitted, Mr. Addison? 


Mr. ADDISON: That is right, yes. Say Imperial Oil down here and somebody 
else here. 


Mr. Paton: Competition will control this, and any suggestion I would have 
would have to be an estimate. 


Mr. ADDISON: Yes, that is all. 


Mr. Paton: I would say that under present conditions there is no immediate 
possibility that the minimum rate would go below the present prime rate of 6 per 
cent. Therefore, I would lcck at that figure as the bottom of the rate structure. 
The top area would depend on the extent each bank individually would be 
prepared to take on higher risk loans. Speaking personally, I cannot visualize the 
Toronto Dominion Bank currently going into an area of interest rates over 
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possibly 8 to 83 per cent. I think if we go back to the figures I quoted last week, 
where our prime rate at one time back in 1952, or 1954 was 44 per cent, there 
was a range in the area of 14 per cent. Now, this range would broaden if we had 
freedom, because we could take on additional risk loans, and I would hopefully 
think that perhaps a range of 2 to 24 per cent would be the area in which banks 
would operate their normal commercial lending business. 


Mr. Appison: I think it has pretty well been the history of the industry that 
interest rates, although they come down, never come down to the original level. 
In other words, there has been an inflationary effect in interest rates. They have 
always gone up. Over the next ten years obviously this is going to be the case. I 
am not trying to pin you down by saying that your minimum is going to be six 
and your top is going to be eight and a half. You know that what we consider 
usury now, say 12 or 15 per cent, could quite be the normal if an inflationary 

problem continued 10 years from now. 

The thing that concerns me with this triggering device that we have is that 
really the chartered banks are dancing around the Bank Act as it is now, and 
with our consent really, because they are unable to operate, I suppose, and live 
with this act. If the bank rate were allowed to float free then what you are saying 
to this Committee is that, within the next two or three years, say, your range of 
rates would run somewhere between 6 per cent and 83 per cent. In other words, 
we are prepared to go for 7 per cent now. Is that what we are talking about? 


Mr. PATON: I would think so, Mr. Addison. I personally have not put a pencil 
to that particular problem. 


Mr. ADDISON: Well, it is 74 per cent now, I think, is it not? 


Mr. PATON: This would not permit us the freedom to do the job that we 
think we should be doing. Therefore, I say that a minimum of 6 per cent and a 
maximum of 84 per cent, perhaps, would permit us to take on these additional 
areas of lending that we feel we are being prohibited from doing now. I think 
that is a reasonable ratio in line with banking history from long ago. We are not 
going to extend credit to a risk beyond what is normal for a bank lending 
operation. 


Mr. AppIson: In the last ten years, then, that means that some people were 
borrowing money at 34 per cent, I suppose; is that right? 


Mr. PATON: No, not in the last ten years. The prime commercial lending rate 
of April, 1956 for example, was 5 per cent. 


Mr. ADDISON: Yes; but in some instances would you not go below that? 


Mr. PATON: That would be the prime commercial rate and would include 
some secured loans, too. Your loans against the security of government of 
Canada bonds would be fractionally lower than that. But that would be the best 
rate to the great majority of general loans on the banks’ books. 


Mr. ADDISON: I am not trying to pin you down to an 8% per cent figure. 
Mr. PATON: No, I would not wish to be. 


Mr. Appisown: I appreciate that. We are speaking roughly of between 74 and 
a high of 84 which you are suggesting, perhaps. 


Mr. PATon: I think so. Would you agree with that, Mr. Coleman? 
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Mr. COLEMAN: Yes; I agree with what Mr. Paton says, Mr. Addison; but, as 
you know, banks do not determine the level of interest rates. The market forces 
of the world play a very important part in this, but given no change in monetary 
conditions, assuming—and I think this is what you are asking—that monetary 
conditions remained about the same as they are now, what would the level of 
interest rates be? I would agree with Mr. Paton that the spread could be 2 to 24 
per cent. 


Mr. ADDISON: You are saying really that this triggering device will not take 
place in the next three years? 


Mr. COLEMAN: It would appear this way, yes. 


Mr. ADDISON: So we are speaking of between 73 and the rate you are 
talking about. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if, without any disrespect to these gentlemen at the table, I might put my 
questions to Mr. MacIntosh. I notice that you call on him when you want answers 
to the sort of questions I am going to put. They are not like Mr. Grégoire’s 
questions and they are purely a search for information, Mr. MacIntosh. 


There have been a number of references—in fact one was made a moment 
ago by Mr. Coleman—to the effect of world interest rates on our domestic rates 
in Canada. What I would like to ask you is this: I can understand how, in 
particular with regard to United States interest rates, we are obliged to keep our 
interest rates in Canada higher than the American interest rates if we hope to be 
able to attract the sort of borrowing that many of our provinces and municipal- 
ities have to undertake, for instance, and that the influence of international rates 
is such that it will keep our interest rate up. Can you tell me if there are any 
international pressures, or influences, that would tend to keep our rates down? 


Mr. MAcINTosH: Mr. Cameron just after being told by Mr. Grégoire that I 
was unable to answer him I am not very optimistic about being able to answer 
you. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Maybe I am more easily 
pleased. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: I hope so. 


I cannot think of any forces now at work which are tending to ease interest 
rates other than the possibility that deflationary measures in the United King- 
dom might eventually spill into world markets; but this is a quite distant and 
difficult thing to assess. 


I think it would be generally agreed by most economists and observers that 
the demands for capital throughout the world are high and rising; the unsatisfied 
demand from underdeveloped countries for capital is almost unlimited; and the 
developed countries of the world, whether it be in North America or Europe or 
Japan, have been coping with such high rates of technological change, and with 
such high requirements for capital investments internally for social capital 
purposes, that I would think nearly all the forces are tending to be on the side of 
holding interest rates up. Even in the United Kingdom, where the rate of growth 
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has been slower than in this country for ten years or more, ever since the war, 
and where the present government, I think, is not really biased in favour of high 
rates, it would be true to say that their rates are higher even today, with some 
kind of recession coming into their economy than here. 

Therefore, in summary, I would not think that, at the moment, there are any 
strong forces working towards the lowering of interest rates. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could I ask you what, I 
admit, is purely a hypothetical question: If conditions should arise whereby 
Canada became less dependent on the United States for the provision of capital, 
so that it was reduced to very minor proportions, would there be any influences 
on the Canadian economy that would force our interest rates uv to the level of 
world rates? 


Mr. MacIntosu: Well, let us try to separate the short run from the long run. 

In the very long run, if income and wealth in Canada rise to American 
standards of living I would except that our level of interest rates would general- 
ly fall towards theirs; and if that is what you mean by forces working towards 
lower interest rates I would say that ultimately a country with a high level of 
economic development, even with a high rate of growth, would have a lower 
level of interest rates than an underdeveloped country. If you look at a country 
like India, there rates of 24 and 50 per cent are common, as they are in parts of 
South America, where you get a really extreme case. 

However, if you mean that further development of the country would tend 
to bring us closer into word markets as far as capital movements are concerned, I 
would say that we are already very much part of the world capital market. The 
world has suddenly become very small in the last ten years in this respect, with 
the freeing of exchange transactions and capital transactions, and we are very 
much a part of the world market. Money flows from Canada to countries abroad, 
and, of course, if flows inwards mostly from the United States but not entirely so. 
Canada helps to finance underdeveloped parts of the world. There was a world 
bank issue last week in Canada which is financing underdeveloped countries. 

I would say that our present development and our future development both 
leave us closely related to world capital markets and that we cannot isolate our- 
selves from them. We are part of them. 

The central bank can do certain things, in the short run, to cushion us, or to 
isolate us, from short term capital movements, and they do that today. In fact, if 
you look at our treasury bill rates in Canada, they are below the United States, 
treasury bill rates at the moment, which is unusual; so that it is not always the 
case that rates in Canada are above American rates in the short run. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then, Mr. MacIntosh, 
would it be fair to say that if—and Mr. Paton has told us that this is what the 
banks would like—the 6 per cent ceiling were removed immediately, there are 
no international perssures which would keep interest rates in Canada down? 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That would be correct. 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: I think so; at the present time, yes. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Do you mean at the present time, or are you speakin:: 
hypothetically? 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, I am speaking of the 
present time and the next several years. 

Mr. MacIntosH: My answer would be yes. And, of course, our view is that 
we should not be left in this position of being isolated in our lending operations 
from conditions which exist not only elsewhere in Canada but everywhere else in 
the world and in other banking systems which have this rate ceiling business. 


Mr. Camerron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not sure that you 
quite understood my question. There was a suggestion, it seems to me, once or 
twice in these hearings, that there were international forces which, we will say, 
would prevent the chartered banks from going hog wild and raising their 
interest rates sky high. Now, am I right in saying that you are of the opinion that 
there are no international forces that would prevent this happening? 


Mr. MacIntTosH: Well, I think there are plenty of forces. That is a different 
question from your other question. Your first question was: Are there interna- 
tional forces which would lead to a decline in rates in the near foreseeable 
future, and my answer to that was No. But if you say: Are there international 
forces which would prevent us charging sky high rates, certainly there are. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is what I wanted to 
know. 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: There are, certainly, yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What are those forces 
that would do that? 


Mr. MacIntosH: If our rates were sufficiently high, of course, it would 
produce a deflationary effect on the Canadian economy, and deflation of the 
Canadian economy would quickly have international effects on our imports and 
exports, on our capital relations with the United States and on our exchange 
reserves. More than that, some borrowers would be driven abroad if our rates 
were—to take a preposterous case—let us say, 10 per cent for loans, so that 
corporations virtually could not borrow here. If our rates were so high then they 
would not be able to borrow in our open securities markets, either, presumably, 
because rates would be comparably high. They would borrow in New York, or 
elsewhere. This would set up capital inflows from abroad which would create 
severe problems for the central bank. 

On the aspect of our exchange reserves, we have certain commitments to the 
Americans now, and it would involve the totality of our economic policy, I am 
sure. 

I think, even without looking abroad, that if the rate ceiling is removed we 
are still subject, even internally, in Canada to all sorts of competitive forces 
which would prevent our charging what the traffic would bear. Certainly, for 
instance, in the mortgage market there are very many lenders, and we would be 
only one of many well-developed institutions and not in a position just to charge 
anything we wanted. We would have to go by the market. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What you are saying is 
that the forces which would control us are, in the main and fundamentally 
domestic forces. 


Mr. MacInTosH: Yes, I think that is correct; in the main, domestic, but you 
cannot ignore the foreign ones. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, I still have not got it 
clear whether there are any foreign influences that could keep our rates down. I 
wanted to get this cleared up, because there have been several sorts of sugges- 
tions that in the final analysis we are protected in the chartered banks because of 
the forces of international interest rates. I would like to know how they work. It 
seems to me that our main considerations must be domestic. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: There would be capital influence from abroad, nevertheless. 
You have asked: Are there presently visible forces which would cause rates to. 
fall? I think not. But it is a different thing to ask: are there forces in the 
international market which would prevent interest rates from going unreasona-~. 
bly high? I say, yes, there certainly are such forces. There would be capital! 
inflows. There would be attempts to borrow abroad. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You have a supplementary question, Mr. Lind? 


Mr. Linp: My question has to do with the weekly price of treasury bills that 
are purchased by the chartered banks. Does the American money market have 
any influence on what the government receives for these treasury bills? 


Mr. MAcIntTOosH: Mr. Lind, the short answer is yes; this is one of many 
factors; but it is possible to isolate to some extent the Canadian treasury bill 
market from the United States treasury bill market because of the forward and 
spot exchange rate and the operations of the central bank in that market. 


Ordinarily United States treasury bill rates are lower than our rates. At the 
moment, they are higher. The reason it is possible for them to be higher than 
ours now is that the difference between the spot and forward exchange rates in 
the market make it impossible for short-term investors to move money from 
Canada to the United States and buy United States treasury bills advantageously. 
This is true for the banks right now for market reasons. That is to say we cannot 
buy United States bills using Canadian dollars and buying U.S. and selling them 
forward 90 days without incurring a loss in the yield which would make it not 
worthwhile. Besides which, the Canadian banks are required to hold 7 per cent 
of their deposits in secondary reserves, so that we are to a large extent a captive 
market for treasury bills in Canada. 


Mr. Linp: Is it not true that last year, when the United States suddenly 
raised their rate of interest by 1 per cent, we in Canada immediately raised our 
rate to avoid a drain? 


Mr. MacINTOSH: It is generally the case that if the board of governors of the 
federal reserve system in the United States are raising the discount rate and 
taking monetary actions which have the effect of raising interest rates in the 
United States, these would very definitely tend to spill into Canada. But it can 
get complicated by reason of this exchange market. 


Mr. Linn: Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, also, that the interest rate has been 
decreasing a little bit of late in the United States, and that we might just be on 
the peak where we are balancing over to enter the downswing? 


Mr. MAcINTosH: I think, Mr. Lind, it would be premature to say that. United 
States treasury bill yields are around, if I remember correctly, about 5.44 to 
5.95 per cent at the present time compared to ours which is down to 53 per cent 
level; and I see no indication yet that United States yields are easing at all. 
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Mr. Linp: Thank you. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Now, I will recognize Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, I have been sitting here for two weeks or more 
with a series of questions that I wanted to ask the Bankers Association and Mr. 
Paton. I was about a quarter of the way through when the Committee decided it 
would deal with specific matters and we have been dealing since with interest 
rates generally. I have only an incidental question on interest rates. Perhaps I 
could ask it now, but I just want to make it clear that I have a number of other 
questions. 

On interest rates, Mr. Paton, is it correct to say that, generally speaking, 
bank profits are a reflection of the difference between the interest rates paid to 
depositors and that which you charge to lenders? Is that the main factor in 
determining bank profits? 


Mr. Paton: That is where the major part of our revenue comes from. 


Mr. FULTON: You may have dealt with this before and, if so, my question is 
disposed of: In setting rates, because banks must operate at a profit, do you take 
into account profits that might be derived from other related activities in which 
the banks participate, even what might be called strictly non-banking activities? 
In other words, if you can foresee a profit coming from some other enterprise 
which is not strictly a bank enterprise but which, nevertheless, accrues to the 
bank, would this be taken into account in setting the level of interest rates you 
charge? Do you set your potential over-all profit picture and let it have a bearing 
upon the interest rates you charge? 


Mr. Paton: My answer to that would be no, Mr. Fulton. I cannot conceive of 
an important enough revenue in any ancillary operation of a bank that is not 
directly a part of the banking operation. 

Mr. Futton: I have in mind not only the operations of RoyNat and Kinross 
as the two prime examples, but your very substantial real estate holdings. The 
Royal Bank has the Place Ville Marie, am I right? And there is your Toronto 
Dominion centre. I realize in the over-all picture of gross revenues they would 
still be minimal, but I am trying to get a general answer based on some specific 
examples. In other words, to the extent that banks do go into other forms of 
activity which may be closely related to banking, or may not, as a real estate 
operation, be really banking at all, could this have an effect, by its reflection on 
the over-all profit of the whole bank, on the interest rates you charge? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Coleman has suggested that he would like to interject. 


Mr. CoteMAN: I would say, Mr. Fulton, that the interest rate is in a separate 
compartment completely. The rate is dictated by the cost of money and the 
quality of the risk. While I am here I want to say that we have no income from 
the Royal Bank Building in Place Ville Marie. We do not own it. I thought I 
should clear that up. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Surely, though, in the competitive field the long range look is 
to the consolidated operations of the bank. I think this is what Mr. Fulton is 
getting at; that, coming down to the crux of a real competitive situation, and 
bearing in mind your relationship with your shareholders and all of this, your 
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consolidated operations are not neglected in determining the level of interest 
that you may pay to savings depositors or that you may charge to borrowers. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I was thinking exclusively of debit interest rates, and I 
thought you were referring to that. I was referring to interest rates on loans, not 
credit interest rates. 


Mr. FuLton: But you have to take them both into account when you are 
considering your profits. 


Mr. Paton: That is correct, Mr. Fulton. The over-all operations of each bank 
are taken into consideration in our budgets. We all have budgets. We have just 
recently completed our fiscal years for 1966 and we are currently, I would be 
sure, employed in budgeting for our operations going into 1967. It is difficult, not 
knowing the exact circumstances under which we will be working, but there is 

no question, in any well operated bank, that we project budgets and anticipate 
_what our earnings situation is going to be next year, and all the avenues of 
revenue are included in this budgeting process; however these are not directly 
related to interest rates. 

Once the 6 per cent ceiling is non-existent then interest rates will fluctuate 
to an even greater degree. We will constantly be concerned about the margin 
between what we pay and what we get, and we will have a certain constancy in 
the differential between the two. Basically that would be the basis on which we 
would act. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes; but in the over-all picture, if you were deriving substan- 
tial profits from other operations, is it not reasonable to suggest that you would 
be prepared to operate on a narrower margin than you would if the process of 
borrowing or lending is your only source of revenue or of profit? I should not say 
borrowing—if the process of receiving deposits and making loans were the only 
source? 

Mr. PATON: In a competitive operation, Mr. Fulton, there is no question that 


the individual rates set by each bank for each will be affected by their over-all 
operations. 


Mr. FULTON: I am sure you will appreciate that I am referring to that 
portion of the bill, as it stands now, which requires the banks to divest them- 
selves down to 10 per cent of the shareholdings in other companies. My question 
is to some extent hypothetical, but I think it is important, and that is why I am 
asking you whether the potential profits to be derived from these related opera- 
tions would not have some effect on the margin between what you pay depositors 
and what you charge to borrowers? Is that a reasonable assumption? 


Mr. Paton: Looking ahead that could be a reasonable assumption. I might 
interject also that, while we have heard the names of Roy Nat and Kinross 
mentioned frequently at these hearings, there are other similar corporations, in 
which other banks have interests, that are equally applicable. 


Mr. FuLTON: Do we have a list of all those who would be affected by that 
provision in the bill? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. 
Mr. FuLTON: Would there be any objection on your part to giving us that? 
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Mr. Paton: This is perhaps digressing somewhat from the ceiling rate, but 
there was a suggestion earlier on, when Mr. Elderkin was on the stand, that the 
banks would produce this information—the names of the companies, the number 
of shares owned and the percentage. This question has not come up since the 
Bankers Association appeared before the Committee, but we have done some 
thoughtful study in this connection. 

We would like to go on record to the following effect, that, although we 
recognize that the Committee desires to obtain all information pertinent to the 
consideration of the bill, we feel that there is an aspect of the matter, to which 
the Committee would wish to give careful consideration, and that is the question 
of disclosing these particulars. The policy of the present Bank Act is quite clear. 
Under section 63(3) the Inspector General has the right of access to the securi- 
ties held by a bank, and the bank is bound to give him all the information he 
requires in any matter connected with the performance of their operations. 
Section 67 prohibits the Inspector General from disclosing this information to 
anyone, save the Minister, the Deputy Minister or the governor of the bank, or 
his authorized representative. 

With these limitations, Parliament has determined that it is not expedient to 
make public such information regarding the affairs of the bank, and similar 
provisions to the ones I have commented on are in the present Bill No, C-222. 

We feel there are sound reasons for this policy and it is not too difficult to 
see just what some of these are. For example, it might be expected that a 
disclosure would have an unsettling effect on the securities market. The disclo- 
sure might amount to giving information regarding the affairs of the customer, 
contrary to the well-recognized duties of a bank. A certain bank might have 
ownership of shares as a result of an arrangement with a company for the 
purpose of preventing it from falling under foreign control. The basis for the 
acquisition of shares in a number of these companies will vary, but this is one 
example, where it might be detrimental to have this information made public. 

On the whole, the banks feel that such a disclosure would not be consistent 
with their responsibilities to their customers, and would like to be sure that this 
Committee would not wish us to give this information unless the Minister, to 
whom the information is already available, proposes to suggest a change in the 
established policy of the act. 

I have adhered fairly closely to the statement that we prepared on this 
subject, in general, and I would find it rather difficult to give even a list of 
names, even if specific information was not included. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, we have come to this question of these other 
corporations by way of questions on the interest rate, and I think perhaps it 
would not be in keeping with the decision of the Committee right now to go into 
the matter while we are still on interest rates. Indeed, I would like to go into this 
matter as a separate area of questioning and— 


Mr. PATON: It is in our brief as a separate item. 


Mr. FuLtTon: —therefore, I would like to suggest, at least for myself, that we 
withhold any further request for this information until we have a chance to 
consider the implications of what Mr. Paton says. 
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In so doing, and at the moment retreating from this line of questioning, I 
feel that it is going to put us in a difficult position, in passing a judgment upon 
the new proposal in this bill about divesting yourselves, unless we know the 
extent of the effect of this requirement. Unless we know some of the information 
that you are reluctant to disclose, then we are going to be guessing in the dark. 
That is why I would like, for myself, to consider the matter further before 
returning to this particular line of questioning. 

I think I have completed my questioning on the possible relation between 
interest rates and the interests of banks in other corporations. If you prefer that 
the Committee confine itself to interest rates, I will have to defer further 
questioning. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes; that is not necessarily the consensus of the 
Committee, but since I have two more members who wish to ask questions on 
interest rates, I think it would be preferable to go on with interest rates. 


Mr. Thompson, you are next. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Paton a few questions 
arising out of an answer that he gave to Mr. Grégoire, and I have some questions 
which come to my mind out of a recent article which Mr. Paton has written, 
which appeared in the April 11, 1966 issue of the American Banker. 


Do you consider the chartered banks to be a service-rendering facility, 
intended to facilitate money which makes possible the exchange of goods and 
services and the development of resources, or do you consider the banks to be a 
facility dealing mainly with money as a commodity, with the basic motive of 
making a profit? 


Mr. PATON: In line with the testimony I have given in the past few days, Mr. 
Thompson, the basic premise under which we operate—and I think we have 
certainly contributed to Canada’s growth by our operations—is to facilitate the 
manufacture, exchange, sale, and purchase of goods, also our import and export 
trades, primarily; and the result of the first part of your question would 
automatically produce the effect suggested in the second part. 


Mr. THomMpsoNn: That is a very noble definition. 


Mr. Paton: I do not think I said that in the April issue of the American 
Banker. 


Mr. THOMPSON: It is quite legitimate; but would you say that the desire to 
increase interest rates at this time is because the profits of the banks have been 
too small? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. Our main premise on this whole operation is that we 
have a job to do, which we cannot do properly. We will eventually increase our 
earnings as a result of more freedom to operate, and this, I think you will agree, 
is a very laudable purpose to reward our shareholders for their confidence in 
investing in our operations. 

We would hope—and I think I may be paraphrasing what the Minister of 
Finance said when he appeared before us at a dinner we had in June last—that 
we would gain greater earnings from maximizing our business and making our 
operations as efficient as possible. This would result in increased earnings for the 
banks. 
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Mr. THomMpson: Do you have statistics on hand which would give us the 
increase in assets—which would include profit—of the banks in 1964 and 1965? 

Mr. PATON: Yes, sir, we have that information. Would you like the total 
assets in the banking system? 

Mr. THomMpson: The total increase in assets for 1965 over 1964 and 1964 over 
1963. 

Mr. Paton: On December 31, 1964, the total assets of the chartered banking 
system were $23.871 billion. The comparable figure in 1965 was $25.875 billion, 
roughly an increase of $2 billion. 

Mr. THompsown: I think we usually regard the banks of Switzerland as being 
the money depositories of the world. I find that their profits for the same period 
of time were approximately one-eighth of that. 

Mr. PATON: These are not profits. 

Mr. THompson: I should say their increase in assets—approximately one- 
eighth of that amount. The total increase in assets between 1964-1965 in the 
banks of Switzerland—if my figures are correct—was $295 million. 

Mr. Paton: What was the starting figure, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THompson: I do not have those statistics before me. 

Mr. PATON: Percentagewise, is there a difference? 


Mr. THOMPSON: Yes; there may be not as much as far as the total assets are 
concerned, but percentagewise there is quite a difference. My reason for asking 
that comes back to the previous question: Are we attempting to increase the 
profits of the bank, or are we attempting to increase the facilities of the banks? 

Mr. Paton: This increase in banking assets, of course, is beyond the control 
of the banks. The central bank of Canada operates the money supply in the 
country and dictates what the total supply will be. The banks acquire their share 
of any increase in such money supply total. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thompson, if you do not mind, I would ask that 
this Committee adjourn until 3.45 this afternoon, and at that time you may 
continue your questioning. 

Mr. THOMPSON: I would like to ask one very brief question of Mr. Mac- 
Intosh. It arises from your statement of a moment ago, that the world bank last 
week made it possible for Canada to issue a number of development loans, or 
loans to developing countries. What was the rate of interest charged on those 
loans? 

Mr. MacINntTosH: Mr. Thompson, it was a borrowing by the world bank in the 
Canadian market, and I believe the coupon rate was about 6.40 per cent. 

Mr. THompson: And that was for the purpose of loans which were to be 
made to developing countries? 

Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson: Do you know what is charged on these loans by the world 
bank? 

Mr. MacIntosH: Their rates are usually in line with competitive banking 
rates for the purposes involved. I cannot tell you what their actual rate of return 
is, but Iam sure we can get that. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We will resume our sitting at 3.45 this afternoon. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GREcorRE: On that adjournment suggestion, since there is a vote in the 
House at 8:30, will this evening’s meeting of the committee take place anyhow? 
We are dealing with an amendment to the motion to go into supply. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: As soon as we resume, we will have an opportunity to 
discuss that and we will see whether it is possible for us to sit this evening in 
spite of the vote. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I think it would be in order for us to sit to-night. The vote 
will take only a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, at the beginning. We 
could resume our sitting later. These gentlemen have come here at their own 
expense, not at ours. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But supposing there were an amendment to the amendment? 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, we can now resume our session from this 
morning. 

I am informed by the clerk that when the meeting recessed Mr. Thompson 
had the floor and I would invite him to continue at this time. 


Mr. THompson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My questions will be few and 
brief. 

I wish to ask Mr. Paton for a few statistics. What was the aggregate of 
customer deposits held by the chartered bank system in 1965? 


Mr. Paton: The total deposits of the chartered banks in Canadian and 
foreign currencies as at December 31, 1964, Mr. Thompson, was $21,908,000,000. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Could you give me the— 
Mr. PATON: The breakdown? 


Mr. THompson: No, that is not necessary. Could you give me the total 
aggregate loans during the same period? 


Mr. Paton: The total of all loans, exclusive of loans invested in the day to 
day money market, in 1964, was $12,439,000,000. 


Mr. THOMPSON: What was the average daily cash reserve ratio during that 
same period? 

Mr. PATon: I hope you will not hold me to the point but it would be roughly 
around 8.05 I beg your pardon. Here we are. The monthly average in 1964 was 
8.14. 


Mr. THompson: Am I correct then, Mr. Paton, in saying that, according to 
these statistics, the banks were actually lending the maximum of their capacity 
under the reserve requirements of the Bank Act? 


Mr. Paton: No, that is not a correct conclusion, Mr. Thompson. The 8 per 
cent is related to our deposit liabilities, not to our loans. Deposit liabilities are 
invested in securities and loans. 
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Mr. THOMPSON: Well, am I right in saying, then, that the deposit liabilities 
were practically at a maximum? 

If your reserve requirement is 8 per cent and you are operating at 8.14 you 
are practically at that point? 

Mr. Paton: That is a constant figure, actually. The 8.14 is derived from the 
total deposit liabilities of the banks. 

Mr. THomMPSON: Would it not be correct to say, then, Mr. Paton, that 
increasing the interest rate is going to do little for the banks in extending their 
ability to become more competitive, on the basis that you are already operating 
at maximum as far as your loan and deposit liabilities are concerned? 

Mr. Paton: No, that would not be correct. 

Mr. THompson: Would you explain why it is not correct? 

Mr. Paton: Removal of the ceiling would enable us to attract additional 
deposits. Attracting additional deposits would enable us to make additional 
loans. 

Mr. THompson: Do not your loans depend upon the reserve requirements? 

Mr. Paton: No, sir, not on the reserve requirements; the 8 per cent reserve 
is against our deposit liabilities, which is the other side of our ledger. 

There is no fixed ratio, other than good judgment, between loans and the 
cash reserves. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thompson, do you wish to yield for a brief supplemen- 
tary question? 

Mr. THOMPSON: Yes, for a supplementary, if it is on this point. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Can you accept deposits when you do not have an 8 per cent 
cash ratio behind it? Suppose you have $1,524,000,000 cash reserves, which is an 
average of 8 per cent of the $18,855,000,000 you had in September 1966. If you 
were adding deposits, and suppose that you increase the interest; you bring in 
$1,000,000,000 deposits and you do not increase your cash ratio. That will bring 
down your cash ratio to 7 per cent. Would you be entitled to do that? 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Grégoire, you are back to a point on which I would like to 
suggest that I recall Mr. MacIntosh. I am not too sure that that would meet with 
your approval, but I would like to reserve my strength and fortitude for some 
questions with which I am more familiar. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have a great deal of confidence in the strength and 
fortitude both of Mr. Paton and Mr. MacIntosh, but at the same time I think we 
are getting into the general area of reserves and this is the topic following this 
one in due course. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: No, Mr. Chairman, it is completely in line with questions that 
he has been asked, because this increasing interest would increase their deposits. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: And I have asked him if he can increase his deposits when his 
cash reserves do not increase? 

The CHAIRMAN: Your question arises out of Mr. Thompson’s. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 

Mr. THomMpsON: My point is that, as far as the banks are concerned, in 
increasing their ability to render a service—and I am coming back to your own 
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definition again, both in the April article and in your statement today—is it not 
important to the banks that the reserve ratio be changed rather than to increase 
your rate of bank interest, in so far as extending your service is concerned. 


Mr. PATON: No, sir. These changes, reserve rates vis-a-vis interest rate, are 
not related in the context in which you are discussing them at the present time, 
Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. THompson: I am speaking of service to the public, and I am relating it 
to the proposal to lift the ceiling on interest rates. 


Mr. Paton: If the ceiling is removed and we attract additional deposits 8 per 
cent of these deposits have to be left with the Bank of Canada free of interest. It 
is a constant-revolving, constant-moving amount. It is not a question, with 
certain stipulations, as Mr. Grégoire stated, of one item which is movable and 
another which remains constant, thereby getting back to the 7 per cent he was 
referring to. Automatically we have to provide the reserve against any deposit. 
If you come into my bank and deposit $100 with me, $8 of that goes to be lodged 
with the Bank of Canada. You cannot have deposits changing and reserves 
remaining stationary. 

Therefore, the removal of the interest rate ceiling will be the weapon—well, 
“weapon” is not a good word—will be the medium through which we can go out 
and attract deposits, and then the next step, or concurrently with attracting 
deposits, our reserves must be adjusted to meet these totals. 


Mr. THOMPSON: It is a question of which came first, the chicken or the egg? 

According to your reserve requirements it does not relate in the first 
instance, as I understand it, to your deposits; it relates to your actual ability to 
loan. Therefore, it is more important, as far as the service facility rendered by a 
bank, that your reserve ratio be changed than it is to raise the interest rates. 


Mr. PATON: No, no, sir. 


Mr. THompson: As it stands now, you are not operating at maximum 
capacity as far as the present reserve ratios are concerned. No matter what the 
interest rates are, you are not going to be able to extend your facilities unless 
you are able to increase your deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. PATON: Unless we are able to increase our deposits from the public, i.e. 
our deposit liabilities, from which automatically our deposits with the Bank of 
Canada are adjusted. 

Would Mr. MacIntosh be able to clarify this any better, or, shall I say, 
clarify it at all? 

Mr. MAcINTOsH: Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I have already overstayed my 
welcome at this Committee. 

I think we are entering an area of discussion which we considered last week 
when Mr. Johnston was asking some questions. 


Mr. THompsown: As it relates to the increased cost of money. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: Well, one problem would be the reduction of the cash 
reserve ratio, and the other one would be the effect of removing the interest rate 
ceiling. If you asked: Would not the effect of reducing the cash reserve ratio be 
more advantageous to us than removing the interest rate ceiling, I think I would 
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have to answer that it would probably not be of very much advantage, in the 
first instance, to have the cash reserve ratio down, because the central bank 
would more than likely offset the lower cash reserve ratio by sopping up the 
cash difference through its open market operation. In other words, if you bring 
the cash reserve ratio down from 8 per cent to 6.6 per cent, which would 
potentially free a large amount of cash reserve—1.4 per cent of deposits—the 
central bank, unless it wishes to create a very inflationary situation, would 
certainly not leave that cash rolling around in the system. They would go into 
normal central banking operations and mop it up, so that we would probably end 
up with a lower absolute amount of dollars of cash reserves, or a lower cash 
reserve ratio, and the same deposits. 


Mr. THompson: What relation is that going to have then to increasing 
interest rates? 


Mr. MacIntosu: They are really unrelated, and the object of reducing the 
cash reserve ratio was to put us a little closer on a footing with the near banking 
institutions which have somewhat lower cash reserve ratios, and who, moreover, 
are able to earn interest on their cash reserves because they keep their cash 
reserves—and I am speaking now of the trust companies, the loan companies, 
and the other near-banks as described by the governor of the Bank of Canada, 
the credit unions and caisse populaires—these institutions all keep their cash 
reserves with other chartered banks, and they get interest on those reserves, and 
they keep a lower ratio of reserves. They keep perhaps only 4, 5 or 6 per cent to 
our 8 per cent, and the object of reducing our ratio from 8 to 6 was to remove 
some of the disadvantage that we suffer from in having a higher ratio of 
non-earning assets. 


Mr. THompson: Now, the statement you have just made there is contradic- 
tory in that you have said that it is not going to place you at an advantage. 


Mr. MAcINTosH: Well, not in the first instance, otherwise the effect of 
changing the act would be a gross inflation, and I am sure that the central bank 
would not do that. Ultimately, it would lead to a shift of our assets from an 8 per 
cent cash reserve ratio to 6.6 per cent cash and 1.4 per cent other assets, which 
could very well be not just loans but partly secondary liquid reserves including 
government of Canada securities. It would not follow that the whole 1.4 per cent 
would end up in loans. Part of it would, I suppose, ultimately. 


Mr. THompson: I am afraid we are getting into another area here, Mr. 
Chairman, and I will just leave it until we start discussing other matters on the 
subject of mortgage lenders. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I want to follow up on something that Mr. 
Fulton was discussing this morning, and that was the statement by Mr. Paton 
and Mr. Coleman that the bank deposits depended upon the spread between the 
net cost of money to them and the net revenue they made on loans, and that that 
really was the principal source of the profit on their operations, and that 
ancillary business conducted by the banks was of no concern, or of no impor- 
tance, in determining the rates of interest either paid or collected. However, I 
would put it through you, Mr. Chairman, to either Mr. Paton or to Mr. Coleman, 
that, essence, the directors of a bank cannot ignore the complete picture on the 
bank’s consolidated operations when they are determining the interest rates that 
they will pay on savings deposits or on deposit certificates and the interest rates 
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that they will charge to their loan customers; because it seems to me—and I 
would like your comments on this—that the wider the base of operations of a 
bank the less reliance it must place on one source of profit, for flexibility, and 
that if the prime concern of the banks today is competition, therefore, they must 
insist on as wide a base as possible in order to diversify and that, in the essence 
of competition, the more they can narrow that gap between the net cost and the 
net return on funds the more competitive they are going to be. 

Therefore, I would like you to think again about the statement you made. 
Would it not be truer that you must really look at the consolidated operations of 
the banking system when you are of a competitive nature and have a desire for 
competition. 


Mr. PATON: The point, Mr. Lambert, is well taken, that we do consider the 
entire picture when we are looking at our position for the year past and 
anticipating what it will be for the year to come. 


These ancillary operations which we are referring to and which are re- 
ferred to in Bill C-222, are relatively recent. They are the result of planned 
investment by the management of individual banks with a view to providing a 
Service that is not already fully covered by existing agencies and also with a 
view to having a profitable operation. That is correct. 


We would be remiss in our duties as management of the banks if we were to 
invest in any such company purely for philanthropic purposes. We have to 
consider the profit picture, but, at the same time, to associate the earnings from 
these sources as of today specifically to an interest rate that is paid by us to our 
depositors, or charged by us to our borrowers, would not be factual, would not 
be realistic, simply because the net revenue from our interest earnings are 
substantially greater than any revenue that within reason we can net from these 
new companies with which we have become associated. 


We would also hope that as time goes on the influence of these companies in 
relation to our total would increase. This is one of the objects of the exercise. 
But even looking ahead to the time of the next revision, I think it would be 
inaccurate to say that the earnings from these sources would have a noticeable 
effect on the interest rates that we would be assessing or paying. I think the 
important part, towards the continuation of legal permission for us to get into 
enterprises of this nature, goes beyond the question of the effect it would have 
on interest rates. It goes into the area of enabling us to develop our operations 
and to get into services that presently we are not in. We want permission to 
continue to do as we have done namely invest in companies we have helped to 
form, or in existing companies. These were all entered into under the proper 
aegis of the Bank Act under which we are operating. 

To sum it up, I would be very hesitant to suggest, that the earnings from our 
ancillary operations would be consciously in our minds when, with competition 
free and no ceiling, we were deciding what interest rates we would allow on our 
various depository certificates, or our savings accounts, the interest in all of 
which would be subject to much more frequent fluctuations than they have been 
in the past. Market conditions would evolve at a considerable greater velocity 
than they have in the past. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, are you suggesting therefore, that the thesis that I have 
put forward, of the consolidated operations not affecting your competitive na- 
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ture, or your competitive position with regard to the interest rates either that 
you will pay to depositors or that you will charge to lending customers, is not 
valid? I want to be sure, because it seems to me that you have walked up to it to 
accept it and then backed away. 


Mr. Paton: I think my concern was that I might leave with you the 
impression that this would have a much more material effect in this area than I 
can foresee, looking at it as it now is. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I would suggest to you, Mr. Paton, that it would be 
highly desirable that the banking system be more flexible by not having such a 
great dependence for its successful operations in that one narrow sector. True 
enough, it is a big one, but it is limited in its ambit, but you would be far more 
competitive if you had a broader base for operations. 


Mr. Paton: We agree with you one hundred per cent. This is our philosophy. 
We do want to have a broader ambit. 


Mr. LAMBERT: All right. 


Mr. Paton: And I will admit to you quite freely that the earnings from that 
broader ambit are bound to have an impact on our judgment. I feel however I 
would be remiss in leaving you with the idea that it might make a difference of 
any specific percentage. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, no; what I am suggesting is that it does affect your 
thinking. In many instances, the banks are in business like a merchandising 
concern, or a contracting firm, and you might be prepared to take on a loan or 
take on a deposit at, shall we say, a somewhat more favourable rate for good and 
valid reasons providing you have this more extensive cushion of earnings else- 
where. In other words, as in the merchandising business, you might be prepared 
to do a bit of loss-leading with certain operations. Well, perhaps I should not say 
loss leading, in that sense—the term is a little more favourable—but that you are 
in there for reasons of good business, just as a contractor is prepared to go in 
and tender at a rate that will cover his expenses and just a little bit more, 
because for the general conduct of his business it is highly important that he 
stays there. 


Mr. Paton: I would agree. I think there is not a great deal of difference in 
your suggestion and my philosophy, Mr. Lambert. Undoubtedly, the more enter- 
prising banks—assuming they have the freedom to move—will have additional 
facets to their operations which will enable them to perhaps be more competitive 
and to be more efficient in their operations. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I think we can develop this 
further under the section of the brief dealing with the disposal of subsidiaries. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have just a few brief questions of a general nature 
concerning the interest problem. 


Mr. Paton, as we can see, there is about $2,500,000,000 of Bank of Canada 
notes generally and globally. Is that right? 


Mr. PATON: I will accept your reading of— 
Mr. GREGOIRE: An average of $2,500,000,000, is that right? 
Mr. PATON: You are reading from the Bank of Canada figures here? 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes? 

Mr. Paton: I will accept them. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: $2,598,000,000, let us say $2,500,000,000. 
Mr. Paton: Bank of Canada notes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Notes in circulation—the total. Now, we see also that the 
chartered banks have cash reserves of $1,534,000,000, is that right, out of which 
there is $1 billion on deposit with the Bank of Canada, and about $500,000,000 in 
all chartered banks, which is regularly circulating. It means an average of 
$90,000 per branch. The other $1 billion of Bank of Canada notes are circulating 
among the public? Is that right? That is the disposition, in general, of the Bank 
of Canada notes. 

Would you agree that out of $5 of Bank of Canada notes put into circulation 
by the Bank of Canada, an average of $3 are going to the chartered banks as a 
cash reserve, and $2 are going to the public, or into regular circulation? Would 
you agree that that is the general percentage? 


An hon. MEMBER: What has this got to do with interest? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: I will come to the interest. This is just preparatory. 


The CHAIRMAN: The road you are travelling by way of preparation should 
not be too long. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: No, no. 


Mr. PaTon: I am finding it very uphill. 


I will concede, Mr. Grégoire, that if, as you say, of the $24 billion Bank of 
Canada notes $14 billion is in possession of the banks, then $1 billion must be in 
the possession of the public and other financial institutions. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, you say that they are in the hands of the other 
institutions. Mr. MacIntosh said, in answer to Mr. Thompson, that cash reserve of 
trust companies and finance companies are deposited in the chartered banks. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Grégoire, I think, we are not in empathy on, that we are not 
batting on the same wicket—The Bank of Canada notes, in so far as the 
chartered banks are concerned, are a part of our 8 per cent cash reserves which 
we must hold with the Bank of Canada. The $13 billion represents our till 
money—the tools of our trade—to perform our banking functions. There is no 
relation between these Bank of Canada notes, which you refer to, and the cash 
reserves of the near-banks which, as Mr. MacIntosh said, are held as a deposit 
‘with the chartered banks. There is no relation between the two. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But these cash reserves of the trust companies and finance 
companies are deposited with chartered banks. And are not these cash reserves 
included in your cash reserves average? 


Mr. PATON: They are part of our deposit liabilities, against which we must 
hold— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But if these cash reserves are deposited with the chartered 
banks, then the chartered banks, having these, can count them as part of their 
cash reserves, too. 


Mr. PATON: No, sir. 
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Mr. GrEGoIRE: Why not? They are just cash reserves— 


Mr. Paton: They cannot be an asset of one institution without being a 
liability of the other. As soon as they put them with us then we have a liability 
to the near-bank. We owe them this money. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: That is a deposit liability of ours from which we must allow 8 
per cent to be placed with the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes; but suppose a trust company like RoyNat—or a near- 
bank, like RoyNat—has $1 million as cash reserves—or let us suppose any figure 
you want. It is cash. They deposit it with the Royal Bank of Canada. The Royal 
Bank of Canada owes it to RoyNat, but as long as it remains in the vault of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, or in their cash—what is the word?— 


Mr. Paton: Their till money? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: —This is the point I am trying to get across to you, that there is 
no relationship; the notes are not piled up in the vault—a million dollars worth. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I know that; but every two weeks, when you calculate your 
cash reserves, as you said last week, or the week before, the money that you 
have in your bank as cash, at the end of the two week period, is included in your 
average cash reserves. 


Mr. Paton: That is correct, sir. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: So that if you have deposits— 


Mr. Appi1son: I would like to raise a point of order. I fail to see the point of 
Mr. Grégoire’s argument in so far as the interest section is concerned. Some of us 
here are interested in interest. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I will arrive at that, Mr. Addison. 
Mr. AppIson: Mr. Grégoire is interested in his theory. 
Mr. Grecorre: I will arrive at that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that there is merit in the point of order to the extent 
that although we have to allow members some reasonable latitude in preparing 
the way for the point he wants to raise, I think that the member in directing his 
questions to the witness should not try to start at ground zero. In theory you 
could start with any of the most elementary concepts of banking theory and if 
the point is not reached fairly quickly then it would be valid for the member to 
suggest that he could explore from the beginning any aspect of the whole 
concept of banking and the monetary theory in an attempt to arrive at a certain 
point. 


Since. at this stage, we are not debating the issues amongst us as members 
of the Committee—we wiil have an opportunity to do so—I suggest that not only 
Mr. Grégoire but all members participating in the work of the Committee try to 
realize that we have a lot of ground to cover as a Committee and to move as 
quickly as we can to the— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, perhaps the reason is that we did not have 
time to clarify the general line of questioning in the beginning. 
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I will stop at this point and I will come back to it later on when we return to 
the interest problem. 


Mr. ADDISON: Mr. Chairman, on that point of order, we agreed as a Com- 
mittee that we would take this brief section by section. The Committee agreed to 
that. . 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 

Mr. AbDISON: Well, I suggest that we stick to what we agreed to. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Oh, yes; but I say that this situation arises from the fact in 
the beginning we did not clarify the general parts we wanted to clarify. We 
agreed to go with this, but I think we should have clarified the general situations 
first. 

However, I will come back again— 

The CHAIRMAN: It may be that other members of the Committee do not 
share your point of view on how far we got along the road of clarification but 
they will want to proceed. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Perhaps we can come back to it at the end. 


Out of $23 billion bank notes, $14 billion is in cash reserves held by the 
chartered banks or deposited with the Bank of Canada, and $1 billion is with the 
public. Is that correct? 


The CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Paton to answer that question and then I will 
ask Mr. Grégoire to proceed immediately to the point he is getting at and place 
his question and move on to his next point. 

Mr. Paton: The figures as of November 9 are generally around the same 
figure, Mr. Grégoire. The situation is that as of November 9 the banks held $473 
million Bank of Canada notes and the public held $2,169,000,000, making a total 
$2,642,000,000. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: What I have here is to October 1966. 


Mr. Paton: The corresponding figures in October 1966 are $468.9 million for 
the chartered banks and $2,103,000,000 held by others. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Is the Bank of Canada not included among the other deposi- 
tors in the $1,055,000,000 deposited in the Bank of Canada as of September 1966? 


The CHAIRMAN: I would ask the witness not to answer at this point. We 
seem to be sticking to the general area of discussion of composition of reserves, 
and I think if for no other reason than as a courtesy to others participating in the 
work of the Committee, taking into account the need to have some general 
preparation for some of the questions that are complicated, I would ask Mr. 
Grégoire to place his question— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: What do you want me to do, stop questioning? 
The CHAIRMAN: No— 

Mr. GREGOIRE: No? May I ask for some information first? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, you have been doing that. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I am trying to arrive at a certain point and I would like to 
have some information before I come to the question of interest. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Why do you not ask your question first and then get the 
explanation afterwards? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I need the information to ask the question. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I make a suggestion which you may find useful. Why 
do you not put certain premises to your question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: My premise is this: The effort of the banks to bring in 
deposits will not be in accordance with the interest they will pay but according 
to the cash reserves they have. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is quite a useful question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That is the point I want to reach, but first I want to clarify 
this question of cash reserves and then I will arrive at this question, which is not 
the main factor in bringing in deposits. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, but it is the main factor in our agenda at this point 
Since you have raised a very useful question perhaps we should invite our 
witnesses to deal with it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I would first like to have some clarification on cash reserves. 
You say, and I admit this, that there is $468.9 million held by chartered banks 
and $2,103,000,000 held by others. Is it not the fact that “these others” in- 
clude—This is on page 661 of my book—the $1,055,000,000 Bank of Canada 
deposits by the chartered banks? Is that not one of the others? 


Mr. PATON: Mr. Grégoire, I am told that this total that you refer to of 
$2,572,000,000 on page 658 consists of notes held outside the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: The $2,100,000,000? 


Mr. Paton: The $2,572,000,000 that you see on your statistical summary 
there for September 28. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: So, the notes that you have on deposit with the Bank of 
Canada are not notes in circulation? 


Mr. PATON: We do not have notes. When you say we, the chartered banks do 
not have Bank of Canada notes on deposit with the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Then your Bank of Canada deposits are not Bank of Canada 
notes? 


Mr. PATON: No, sir. Our Bank of Canada deposits are deposits to the credit 
of the individual banks and they, together with this $468 million worth of Bank 


of Canada notes that we hold constitute our 8 per cent reserve with the Bank of 
Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, what was your question about it, sir? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I will have to challenge that, Mr. Chairman, because I cannot 
accept that answer. I will bring the statistics with me tonight. It is too bad that I 
do not have them with me. 

I will come straight to the point. You say you want to increase the deposits 
and by increasing the interest it will allow you to pay a bigger interest rate to 
your depositors and that will increase deposits. 


Mr. PATON: It will increase our ability to attract deposits. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: You cannot have more deposits without having more cash 
reserves. Is that correct? Now, if the Bank of Canada— 


Mr. PATON: Excuse me just a moment. As I tried to explain to Mr. 
Thompson, my reserve is automatically adjusted to my deposit total and there- 
fore the 8 per cent reserve is related to my deposit with the Bank of Canada. We 
advise them our weekly averages in our return on Wednesday of each week. 

Banks invariably keep a surplus over the 8 per cent on the average to take 
care of the variance in their deposits, and this 8 per cent is a moveable figure, 
depending on our deposit total. The greater the deposits the greater the 8 per 
cent. It is not right to say that we have to have the reserve first and then we can 
get the deposits. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Suppose the Bank of Canada does not increase the notes in 
circulation. They decide not to increase the notes in circulation for six months. 
You have $469 million and the public needs $2,103,000,000 of this. They keep 10 
per cent for general operations. Because it is a need of the public you cannot 
attract this $2,103,000,000 of Bank of Canada notes. If the public keep it because 
they need it, you will not be able to increase your $468 million of Bank of 
Canada notes. Is that correct? There is only $500 million and the people keep 
$2,100,000,000 and you have $468 million and if the people need it they keep it, 
so you will not be able to increase your cash reserve. 

Mr. Paton: There is no connection whatsoever, on the basis that you are 
putting your premise forward, between our deposits and the bank notes that are 
in circulation and those that you have in your pocket and I have in mine. 
Perhaps I should not say there is no connection, because it is a contributing part 
of the money supply of the country, but it is not the basic commodity on which 
bank deposits are available. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I know that. What I mean is that your $468 million of Bank 
of Canada notes is calculated in your cash reserves. 

Mr. Paton: Correct. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If you cannot attract the other $2 billion, or if the Bank of 
Canada does not issue any more Bank of Canada notes, you will not increase 
your cash reserves. 


Mr. Paton: But the Bank of Canada can still, even if they did not issue any 
other paper money, increase or decrease the money supply. It is from that money 
supply total that we attract deposits. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Suppose they do not increase the money supply— 


Mr, PATON: You were on Bank of Canada notes a few minutes ago and now 
you are on money supply. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: What do you mean by money supply? How do you translate 
that in French? 
(French) 

M. Paton: La masse monétaire. 


(English) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, but the Bank of Canada deals only with 8 per cent of the 
money supply, not with the other 92 per cent. 

Mr. Paton: I wonder how Mr. MacIntosh is feeling? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I will let Mr. MacIntosh make a comment and then we will 
pass on to Mr. Latulippe, because Mr. Grégoire’s 20 minutes has more than gone 
by. 

Mr. Grecorre: After Mr. Latulippe has finished and there is more time, I 
will come back for another round. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could you make any comments which would clarify this 
very interesting point? 

~ ‘Mr. GREGOIRE: Let us start again. 


(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My questions are still 
pretty elementary but they will be pretty short too. Could you tell us if, when 
banks make loans, they lend money coming from other people? When banks 
make loans, do you lend other people’s money? 


(English) 

Mr. MAcINTosH: Mr. Latulippe, when we make loans we borrow money 
from the public. So, in a sense, since we have borrowed the money, it is our 
money but we have a debt to the public. When we make loans I suppose in a 
sense you could say we are lending other peoples’ money, but only in the sense 
that we have a debt to them. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, if this is the case and if the bank does lend 
other people’s money, this necessarily creates a new deposit, is that a fact? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, have you related your questions to the item 
on interest rate? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Because the Committee decided a few days ago that our 
questions should be limited to that particular point. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes, but I am preparing the ground for my questions too, 
my questions will not exclusively be on interest rate, but they do have a close 
connection with them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, but I did intend putting a suggestion forward, I 
think it might be better to proceed in a straight line rather than go about this in 
such a circuitous manner. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Still I put several questions on interest rate last time. These 
questions relate to general bank economics, and I will return to the actual matter 
of interest rate eventually. So, if you lend other people’s money, this creates a 
new deposit. Every time you lend money, it creates a new deposit? 


The CHAIRMAN: I might be wrong, but I do feel that we have spent sufficient 
time on this question of money supply, creation of money, creation of deposits, 
and so on, I believe it would be the Committee’s intention to discuss such 
problems as are related with Government proposals in respect of interest rates: 
are these good proposals, are these bad proposals and so on. I would suggest that 
we cannot go over the whole ground again. I think we should begin by putting 
more restricted questions. 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: But the questions we are putting relate to the interest rate, 
as has been the case for all questions put so far. 


The CHAIRMAN: But when we will have concluded our questions on the 
bankers’ brief, we will have an opportunity to return to these more general 
matters, but I think we should seek to discipline ourselves to some extent, I 
think we should try to restrict our questions, otherwise we will never get to the 
end of all this. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Since my questions do not specifically deal with interest 
rates, I will return to this when a further opportunity is offered and when the 
Committee is ready to entertain more general questions. I am therefore satisfied 
to let other people put questions as long, of course, as we are dealing with 
interest rates. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: I have no further names on my list at this point and that 
being the case I suggest— 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask for information 
purposes only a single question that relates to an answer given to a previous 
question which was based on the proposition I put forward a little while ago. I 
stated that probably more important to the banks than an increase in interest 
rates was the decrease in the reserve ratio. You mentioned, Mr. Paton, that you 
immediately deposit with your reserve funds 8 per cent of your deposit liabili- 
ties. Is it not true that your reserves are made up of Bank of Canada notes and 
Bank of Canada deposits? 


Mr. Paton: Bank of Canada notes and deposits with the Bank of Canada, 
that is correct. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Yes, with the Bank of Canada. Now, that being true, can 
you elaborate on the answer you gave to me that immediately a deposit liability 
is made that under the present legislation you deposit 8 per cent of that into your 
reserve account, when probably that deposit liability was not made with Bank of 
Canada notes or Bank of Canada instruments at all. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Thompson, each bank’s account with the Bank of Canada 
has a number of daily entries in it. That is the account through which we settle 
all our clearing balances, be they debit or credit, right across the country in all of 
the Bank of Canada points. We provide the Bank of Canada with statistics on a 
weekly averaging basis and at the end of each month we know the 8 per cent 
average total deposits and Bank of Canada notes that we must carry with the 
Bank of Canada for the ensuing month. This is the modus operandi of the 
arrangement we have with the Bank of Canada. While in theory exactly what I 
say takes place, it is enveloped in entries every day covering our operations right 
across the country. We have a fixed amount that we operate on for each month 
which is taken from the previous month’s averaging periods. 


Mr. THompson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. FULToNn: If you have exhausted the interest question and want to get on 
to some of these other ones which really are causing some indigestion— 


The CHAIRMAN: I think there are some topics that can never be exhausted 
completely. Since at this point we have no— 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, before you go into another subject, I under- 
stand that Mr. Nicks, or somebody else from the Bankers’ Association, may 
have a reply to a question I asked last week regarding differences between 
interest and discount on consumer loans. I also understand we are supposed to 
sit here tonight at 8 o’clock, but there might be a vote at 8.15 in the House of 
Commons. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. I think Mr. Clermont has raised a useful 
procedural point. I will keep that in mind. No one is expected to rush here at 8.00 
p.m. and rush out again, but since I was not presiding this morning I will have to 
rely on the Committee. Has this question that you asked been dealt with as yet? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: It has been suggested that we could resume our sitting at 
9 p.m. if the vote took place at 8.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is true that as a practical matter it would take about 15 
minutes for the members to walk over here to resume, so we agree that our 
evening session will begin at 9.00 p.m., and I thank you for raising that point. 


Mr. Clermont has another point to which he was referring about— 


Mr. CLERMONT: It was last week, when the Bankers’ Association brought 
before this Committee a schedule of eight sheets concerning interest and discount 
and service charges on consumer loans. I understand they are now ready to 
explain or give more information on some of the differences. 


The CHAIRMAN: These are the differences in the amounts charged on the 
basic types of loans? Is that correct? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I know that people like Mr. Fulton have been waiting very 
patiently to deal with some of the other questions. 


Mr. Dixon? 


Mr. Drxon: Mr. Chairman, as I recall the question raised last week related 
to the differing amounts on these eight schedules for the interest or discount on a 
personal loan of $1,000 repayable in various installments. It is the case that there 
is more than one interest table. They have been using computers and other 
means over the years, and there is more than one interest table for 6 per cent, 
depending on how many decimal places they have taken the calculations to, so 
when I used the word “rounding”, or a different table, last week this accounts 
for the minor differences between the interest charged by each bank. 


It is the case also that for banks “B’”’, “E” and “F” the interest charges, I 
believe—at least in the case of $1,000 for 12 months are exactly the same, 
namely, $32.50. In the case of bank “A” and bank “G’’, Iam given to understand 
that the bank makes a loan of $1,000, and to the loan of $1,000 they make an 
additional loan in the amount in each case of a service charge of $19.35. Then 
they compute interest at 6 per cent per annum on the reducing principal amount 
of $1,019.35. Therefore the annual interest on that is $33.13 in one case and I 
think it is $33.12 in the other. So the difference, therefore, between the basic 
$32.50 and the $33.13 is the interest on the service charge which has been added 
to the loan. 


The CHAIRMAN: What if the prospective borrower in the case of the second 
loan insists on paying the service charge out of his own pocket on the spot? 
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Mr. Dixon: I presume that bank will then accept it and will charge $32.50. 
The CHAIRMAN: Who are they? What is the initial? 
Mr. Drxon: “A” and “G”. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have the names now. The Bank of Montreal and the 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. Perhaps representatives of these banks could 
inform me whether they would refuse to give a prospective borrower a loan if he 
came in and wanted to pay the service charge out of funds he already had in his 
pocket? 


Mr. Dixon: No, I am quite sure that they would not refuse to give him the 
loan but, rather, they would be charging interest on the amount of money which 
he got, in that case $1,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: They would not insist on his borrowing the service charge? 


Mr. Drxon: No, Please appreciate that there is a system in an organization 
and a great volume of these loans are made. I say again that this is left up to the 
customer, but here each one of these banks has this system and I am sure that in 
99 per cent— 


The CHAIRMAN: This is a way the consumer could save a little money for 
himself. 


Mr. Dixon: Possibly. Now there was another part to the question, Mr. 
Chairman. In the case of bank “EK” I believe basically the question was why was 
there such a great difference between the interest or discount shown in the case 
of bank “E” compared to all of the other banks. 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, bank “EK” did not show any division between the interest 
and the service charge. 


Mr. Dixon: Yes. As I say, there is no division there because this bank, in the 
accounting system which it uses for its personal loans, treats the $1,000 loan for 
12 months as though the $1,000 loan is outstanding for one year, and they 
discount that loan at 6 per cent. Now then, coincidentally with discounting the 
loan of $1,000 for one year at 6 per cent, they make an agreement with the 
borrower to place 12 equal deposits in a savings account in an amount which, at 
the end of 12 months, will equal the $1,000 loan. They also give interest on those 
accumulating deposits, and that is also credited to the borrower. 

Therefore, they do not use any service charge, but they use what has been 
called in the United States—and I understand this was discussed at great length 
on previous revisions—the Morris Plan System and, as you can see, the net 
discount cost to the borrower in the case of bank “EK” is close enough to the 
combined interest and service charge cost of the other banks. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But for 36 months there is still a difference because they are, 
I think, the second highest. For 36 months the total is $174.85 and there is one at 
$162. 

Mr. Drxon: I can only suggest that the difference that shows up on the 36 
months is due to the compounding factor of discounts. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps now that the names of the banks in question are a 
matter of public information we will be able to have a practical experiment in 
the operation of the forces of competition. 
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Mr. Drxon: We have been having that now for some time. 

The CHAIRMAN: But the information is put together in a handy document. 
Mr. Drxon: It has been put together for this Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is also for the public. This is a matter of public record. 


Mr. Futon: If the public can wade through the extraordinary jumble of 
evidence, Mr. Chairman, the way it has been tossed back and forth. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our gatherings are also being covered by the press, and who 
knows, some ambitious young writer might want to draw all this information 
together into one article, which will be put out across the country through the 
various media. Who knows? 


Mr. LInpD: With regard to this $1,000 loan, when do you take the income inte 
your account, at the start of the loan or the finish of the loan? 


Mr. Drxon: When a person borrows $1,000 and signs a note, as in the case of 
bank “A” for $1,052.48, the total amount of income to the bank is usually put in 
what I will call a suspense account and is taken in on a pro rata basis, that is, a 
twelfth the first month and another twelfth the second, third, and so on, 
throughout the life of the loan. 


Mr. Linb: You give the borrower the whole $1,000 though, do you? 
Mr. Drxon: That is right. 


Mr. Linp: You came up with a new term to me, “rounding” out the interest, 
that I had not heard before. Do the banks do any rolling of their paper? 


Mr. Drxon: I would like you to define for me, sir, what “rolling” of paper is. 
Mr. LInp: Do you age your accounts receivable? 
Mr. Drxon: No. 


Mr. Linp: I understand that finance companies rewrite the term of the loan. 
If a person gets in trouble and cannot pay on a 12 month term they change it to a 
24 month term. 


Mr. Drxon: I now know what you mean by your reference to “rolling”. I 
think in the banks’ offering of total service to the borrowers it is the case that 
loans are extended when borrowers are unable to meet the payments that have 
been originally set. It is sometimes more convenient and, indeed, more suitable 
to him to refinance and extend the term to something that is more suited to his 
budget. But again there are limitations to this, usually because of the length of 
time for which his income is assured, or the security which has been offered, as 
in the case of an automobile, is depreciating rapidly. Consequently such refinanc- 
ing or re-extending of the term is done on a very careful basis and worked out 
with the borrower. 


Mr. Linn: Do you extend your term any longer than 3 years? 


Mr. Dixon: I believe in some cases the banks are making personal loans for 
longer than 36 months. 

Mr. Linp: What is the largest personal loan that the banks will make? Is it 
$5,000 or $10,000? 


Mr. Dixon: Those would be the exceptions rather than the rule. After all, 
they are based generally on the borrower’s ability to repay, and because he 
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usually earns his income on a monthly basis we measure his ability to repay on a 
monthly basis. Therefore, having in mind the purpose of the loan, the kind of 
security and the borrowers ability to repay, this is what generally governs the 
repayment terms. 


Mr. Linp: If the loan is for some type of building repair, is it without 
recourse or is it with recourse? 


Mr. Drxon: I think that would be up to the individual bank, but I think it is 
fair to say that most of the personal loans of most of the banks are without 
recourse. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am also reminded that Mr. Gilbert requested that the 
various forms that the banks ask their customers to sign with respect to keeping 
an account involving authorization for various charges, and so on, be tabled for 
the inspection of the Committee, and Mr. Paton informs me that these documents 
are available. I think it would be useful if we disposed of this item and have this 
material taken care of. 

Mr. CLERMONT: This was requested by me, sir. 

Mr. Paton: I beg your pardon, I am at fault. 

Mr. Dixon: It was my fault. 


The CHAIRMAN: This just shows the co-operative, non-partisan spirit of 
enquiry that we are developing in this Committee. 

I would suggest that perhaps the best thing to do would be to have these 
parcelled out, and perhaps the clerk can have them taken around to the offices 
before supper. Or would some people like to carry them away with them? 

Because we have a certain freedom of choice here we will let each member 
decide whether they want to carry away their own bundles of forms or have 
them delivered to their office. You cannot say that we are not cooperative here. 

It would appear—and I am subject to correction on this—that we have 
finished the— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have a question to ask on interest. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have a question you want to ask right now on interest? 
All right, this is the only name I have, and that being the case I will recognize 
Mr. Grégoire. In the meantime we can continue with the distribution of the 
documents. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: This morning, in concluding my questioning, we were on 
Clause 91 of Bill C-22 and of the possible elimination of the interest ceiling. 
Should the yield on short-term government bonds come down to 44 percent fora 
three-month period, this will bring about a removal of the ceiling. I was told that 
this would be of general advantage to the banks, since, from that level on there 
will be no further limitation on interest ceilings. From that point, therefore, I 
would like to move to something else. What is the total amount of short-term 
government bonds on the market at the present time? 


(English) 
Mr. MacInTosu: It is approximately $3.5 billion, Mr. Grégoire. I have not 
made an accurate calculation of it, but it can be determined from the Bank of 


Canada statistical summary. I think $3.5 billion is close enough. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: On that amount, what is the amount of short-term bonds held 
by chartered banks generally? 
(English) 

Mr. MacIntosH: That, too, you can find in the Bank of Canada statistical 
summary in the bottom table on page 661, four columns in, $817 million at 
August 1966. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, Mr. Chairman, short-term bonds are bonds at three 
years or less? 
(English) 

Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes, I should correct myself there. The figure which I gave 
you, $3.5 billion, consists of the amount of under two years altogether, plus a 
rough estimate I made of the amount which is due between two and three years, 
so there would be about $3.5 billion. Now, if you were to include the holdings of 
the banks between two and three years to maturity I would expect there would 
be another $300 million or $400 million. There would be, perhaps, $1,200,000,000 
altogether. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: This indicates that one-third of short-term Government of 
Canada bonds is held by chartered banks? 


(English) 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes, sir. 
(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: One third, then, of short-term Government of Canada bonds 
is being held by chartered banks at the present time? 


(English) 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes, sir. 
(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Since we are dealing here with a three-month period, con- 
cluded on January 1 or on July 1, the interest rate has to come down to 44 
percent for the limitation to disappear. Now, if there are twelve three-month 
periods over a three-year period, can we say that government bonds have an 
average equal yield over a three-month period? Are there higher yields during 
some periods and lower yields during some others? Can it be said, for instance, 
that on the average, every three months the government issues for $300 million 
in short-term bonds, which would be $3,500 million in three years, or there- 
abouts. 


(English) 

Mr. MacInTosuH: Well, Mr. Grégoire, the government issues bonds from time 
to time at interest rates that are determined by market conditions at that time. It 
is not a question of them issuing a fixed amount every three months, it depends 
upon the structure of the debt. Even if interest rates were to change abruptly for 
new issues for a period of three months, the rest of the debt would be affected. 
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You cannot affect one part of the debt alone. There is only one total debt. They 
are all related to each other. If you affect the interest rate on one issue, you 
affect it on all issues. 


Mr. FULTON: Does that not take effect by changing the market price of the 
bond? If you just left your answer where it lay, might we not infer that there 
was a change in the interest rate attached to the bond, whereas in fact the effect 
is to change the market price of the initial yield of the bond? 


Mr. MacINTOsH: Yes, Mr. Fulton. Perhaps I did not make that clear. Market 
prices change and yields fluctuate accordingly, but the coupon rate which was 
originally fixed on the bond remains unchanged. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, Mr. Chairman, the actual yield of these short-term 
bonds is not the same as the medium or long-term bond yield? Is that a fact? 


(English) 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: The interest on 20 year bonds is higher than the interest 
accruing over a two-year term? 


(English) 

Mr. MacInTosH: Yes, usually. It is not always the case. There have been 
cases within the last ten years when treasury bills went actually somewhat 
higher than long term bonds. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But generally, short term loans yield less than long term 
loans, and the interest yield on short term bonds, not being the same as the long 
term yield is determined according to demand. If there is a high demand for long 
term loans or bonds, then there will be a tendency to lower the interest rate. If 
there is a lower demand the interest rate will be higher. 


(English) 
Mr. MacINTOsH: This is true, yes, of both short and long term bonds. It is 
true of all bonds. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: If there is a high demand for short term bonds, the interest 
rates will be lowered? 
(English) 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: Yes. 
(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: If there is little demand they will go up? 
(English) 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: That is correct. Other things being equal. You always have 
to say other things being equal. They are not always— 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But it is not the same interest rate in all cases. Long term 
bonds or short term bonds? 


(English) 

Mr. MacInrosu: I can visualize a situation where the demand for short term 
bonds is going up, and the supply is going up equally, and interest rates will not 
change. So you cannot say as the demand for short term bonds goes up their 
prices will go up and the yields will fall, because if the supply goes up equally 
the price will remain unchanged. If the demand for potatoes goes up and the 
supply goes up equally, the price of potatoes will not change. It is the same thing. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: You mentioned this morning that you did not feel that the 
average yield of short term loans would go down to 44 per cent. You mentioned 
as much this morning. You said that this would be a condition which would not 
vary in the near future. Is there any advantage then, for this yield to be higher 
so as to have a larger margin. That is what we were discussing this morning. If 
the chartered banks hold 4 of the short term bonds, would not this bring about 
an increase in the interest yield on short term bonds? 


(English) 

Mr. MaciIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify one point here. If 
there is an assumption that the banks can manipulate the level of interest rates, I 
would like to deny that right away. Perhaps this point was not clear the other 


evening when we concluded, but it is entirely and absolutely beyond the capacity 
of the banks to manipulate interest rates for their own purposes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have not said that yet. 
(Translation) 

But you did admit that if the public demand for short term bonds is high, 
the interest rate will go down. If it is weak and if the public does not take out 
short term bonds, the interest rate will go up, since the Government will be 
looking for buyers. You admitted as much—where the weak demand of the 
interest rate goes up, with a high demand the interest rate goes down? 

(English) 
Mr. MAcINTOSH: Other things being equal, I admit that. 


Mr. CAMERON: Could I suggest, Mr. MacIntosh, that the difference between 
an interest rate and an effective yield be made clear. 


Mr. MacIntosu: An effective yield? 
Mr. CAMERON: Yes, I think this is where some of the confusion arises. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, Iam speaking about the return of yield. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: I think this was the point that Mr. Fulton was making 
earlier, that the interest rate on a 4 per cent bond issued two years ago to the 
original buyer who bought it at par yield 4 per cent may only trade on the 
market at 96 or 98 now, in which case the yield on it in the market may be 6 per 
cent but the interest coupon will be 4 per cent. It all depends on the price of the 
bond. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I am speaking of the yield here, I am speaking of the yields 
from the beginning. If the demand is weak, the yield would be higher for the 
buyers. Since chartered banks constitute 4 of the market for short term bonds, if 
banks cease to buy the demand will be reduced by 33 per cent. Will this increase 
the yield? 


(English) 

Mr. MaAcInTosH: I think I see where you are heading, Mr. Grégoire, and 
keeping that in mind I would say yes. If we withdrew from the market the yield 
on short term bonds would go up. You want me to add the contrary point, I 
think, that if we buy more the yield would go down. Subject to our capacity to 
buy, that would be true. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: So if you anticipate that the yield will not go down to 44 
over the short run, the advantage of the banks is to see that the average yield 
of short term loans increase as much as possible, because at that point, if the 
average yield of short term bonds rises to 6 per cent, it will allow you to lend at 

3 per cent. 


(English) 

Mr. MacIntTosuH: Once this Bank Act is in effect a higher level of yield on 
short term bonds would shift up the ceiling. It would not necessarily shift up the 
average we charge, nor would it necessarily shift up our margin, because our 
costs of deposits would also go up. This is a two-sided problem. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But it will increase your possible maximum ceiling? So, 
there is every advantage for you to increase your ceiling—I am not speaking 
of the actual rates—is there not? 


(English) 

Mr. MacIntTosH: You have reversed the field since this morning, because I 
understood you to say then that it was to our advantage to lower the interest 
rates on bonds in order to remove the ceiling. Our view has never been that it is 
to the advantage of the banks one way or the other from the point of view of the 
over-all level of rates. Our view is that it is to the general public interest to have 
the ceiling removed so that we can behave more flexibly in the market, that is 
all. 


The CHAIRMAN: What would happen if the chartered banks stayed out of 
this bond market? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: The short-term bond market? 

Mr. MAcINTOSH: The short term market. I think the Minister of Finance 
would be very concerned because the chartered banks are a very important part 
of the short term bond market. Mr. Chairman, the banks cannot be out of that 
market because this is where a major part of their short term liquidity rests. 
They must be there. Not being in that market amounts to being in the condition 
of some institutions that we know of. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are not referring to banks? 
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Mr. MAcINTOSH: Not to chartered banks. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you mean that you do not like to buy those bonds but 
you have to do it? 


Mr. MacIntosu: In a general way I suppose that is true, Mr. Laflamme. The 
banks hold bonds for liquidity reasons, not really for reasons of earnings. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But could you find such short term loans elsewhere than in 
Government bonds? Let us assume that you want to force the Government to 
increase the average yield of the short term bonds, and if you decided to 
withdraw from that market, and if you bought the short term bonds from 
provincial governments, you would have the same advantage in respect of short 
term liquidity, and it would force the Government to increase its yield. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, by providing for this transition period, is not the Gov- 
ernment suspending a sword of Damocles over its own head. Is not the Govern- 
ment obliging the banks to force it, that is to force the Government to 
increase the yield? Is not the Government putting itself in a difficult position? If 
the banks want to increase their interest rates, they will have to force the 
Government to increase the yield. Is that not the position in which the Gov- 
ernment is going to put itself? 


The CHAIRMAN: I will allow Mr. MacIntosh to answer, but I believe you 
should put that question to the Minister of Finance who will appear before us. I 
will allow Mr. MacIntosh and his colleagues to give their views on that matter, I 
do not know whether this is a realistic view of the position. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Could I put another question? Since Mr. MacIntosh is an 
economist, the businessmen here who deal with the actual workings of the banks, 
are the General Managers. 


(English) 


Mr. MacInTosu: Mr. Grégoire, I object to that. I deal with our investments. 
This is my function in the bank. I am not primarily an economist. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrrGorRE: But the people who deal with investments and so on are the 
General Managers of banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: But when Mr. MacIntosh speaks, he speaks on behalf of the 
Bankers’ Association, and if his colleagues allow him to answer, I think it is not 
up to us to say that he should not. He is expressing the views of the Association. 
(English) 

Mr. MacIntosu: If I may repeat, I am not a research economist. I am not an 
economist at all in the bank at this stage. In fact I am in charge of our 
investment operations, and I hope in that sense it is practical. 

It seems to me, if I may make a short answer, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
implication is that we could organize some sort of conspiracy to either force the 
ceiling off by pushing yields on Government of Canada bonds down, or force 
their rates up by withdrawing from the market and shifting to other types of 
securities, that this is so improbable that I would not want to give it credence by 
even suggesting that it is a possibility. It is quite out of the question. The banks 
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hold part of their liquid assets in Government of Canada securities, and we could 
not find this liquidity in any other form of short term security. Even if we could, 
we would not organize that sort of a game against the Government of Canada. 
Even if we did, as I said this morning, the Minister of Finance could soon defeat 
it by issuing all the bonds that we wanted. He could issue them as fast as we 
bought them. That was by point. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: I would like to ask the Vice-Chairman whether these 
questions have all been covered this morning. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes, a number of questions were put on that point this 
morning. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Not on that specific question. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I cannot remember whether specific questions have been put 
on that point, but the general question was well covered this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will allow Mr. Grégoire to put one or two questions more, 
because his time is almost up. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. MacIntosh you say you have no intention of doing so, 
however, once the Act has been carried since the chartered banks do not wish to 
have this transition period, is it possible for them to put the Federal Government 
in a difficult position because of their wish to increase the average yield of short 
term bonds? 


(English) 

Mr. MAcINTOsSH: The answer is definitely not. 
(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: You could not withdraw from a short term bond market to 
move into provincial short term bonds instead? 
(English) 

Mr. MAcINTOSH: It seems to me that you are forgetting, Mr. Grégoire, that 
the Bank of Canada is in a position to offset any operations we carry out which 
affect our cash reserves. We are not free to just go as we please and sell off one 
asset and acquire another. The Central Bank is in a position to advise the 
Minister of Finance, for one thing, to issue 25 billion bonds if we want them so 
much. What would we do for money? 

(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we move into this very interesting measure, which is 
not however within the rules, I want to say Mr. Grégoire’s questioning time has 
expired. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, does this automatically shut off all questions 
on that matter? Are we moving to another subject? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If nobody else wants to put questions on interest rates, I 
cannot continue to put questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: Oh, no. I have not been running around in circles. I find this 
transition period difficult for the Government itself. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But we have the Bank of Canada. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: I would now ask the Committee to turn their attention for 
the time being to the next section. 


Mr. Linp: Could the banks not increase the amount of money supply at the 
present time if they wished to decrease their holdings of bonds? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir, Mr. Lind, they could not affect the money supply. All 
they would be doing would be changing the mix of their assets, and only good 
business operation would dictate whether they should or not. 


Mr. Linn: I realize that, but is there not a margin of flexibility there that 
they could come a little closer to 13 per cent? They have an 8 per cent reserve 
and 7 per cent in short term Government bonds. 


Mr. Paton: No, sir, the 7 per cent secondary reserve you are referring to is 
solely comprised of treasury bills, and day to day loans not Government bonds. 
The day-to-day loans to investment dealers are against the security of treasury 
bills, and the latter cover 90 or 180 day maximum term. They have nothing to do 
with the short term Government bonds. Even if a Government bond is within 6 
months of maturity, it does not come into that 15 per cent area to which you 
refer. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I would have a few questions to put on the interest rate as 
dealt with in the brief. 

The CHAIRMAN: I regret but the Committee was in agreement on the 
suggestion put forward by our Steering Committee. It was decided to have a 
question period on each matter brought up in the brief submitted by the 
Bankers’ Association. It was also agreed that some other questions could be put 
to clear up matters which would have been left unclear up to then. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But I wanted to deal with interest rates. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but it had also been agreed to limit every member to 
twenty minutes. If I were to adhere to your request at this point you would have 
a longer question period than others, and others would have a good reason to 
complain. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But I had other questions to put. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you could keep your questions for the general 
question period which will follow on our discussion of the points within this 
brief. ; 


(English) 


I suggest therefore that the Committee now turn their attention to the issue 
of mortgage lending. We have had some general discussion on this. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Grégoire has just made a remark. He says it is the first 
time he has seen the guillotine applied. Mr. Grégoire said that he was not putting 
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the same questions over and over again. He put the same questions this after- 
noon, this morning and last week. He has been complaining of the guillotine, but 
I must say he has had every opportunity to put questions. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If my honourable friend wants to read the minutes, he will 
see that these are not the same questions. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I was here. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not the time or place to enter a discussion of this kind. 
The minutes will show everybody how many occasions were given to honourable 
members to put their questions. We will have further opportunities later to 
return to the points raised by the Bankers’ submission. 


(English) 
I would now ask those members who wish to ask questions on the general 


issue of mortgage lending to signify in the usual manner. If not, I will pass on to 
the next topic. Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. FuuTon: In your submission Mr. Paton, you say at the bottom of page 6: 
As long as the current pressure of demands on real production 
capacity persists, the Bank of Canada could be expected to keep a tight 
rein on the total funds at the banks’ disposal. In such circumstances it 
would not be helpful to anyone to build up unwarranted expectations as 
to the volume of new mortgage funds that can be provided in the 
relatively near term. 

Without being facetious, if I may say so that seems to me to be a typical 
bankers’ statement. However, it is a fact, I think, and I would ask for the purpose 
of this discussion that you accept it, that not only do private individuals in either 
the home building or home buying field, but also people in government have 
very considerable expectations that the liberty given to the banks to lend on 
security of mortgage or real property will result in an appreciable inflow of 
funds into the mortgage field. 


You are, as I understand the bill, to be allowed to lend up to 3 per cent in 
the first year, is it not? I should look up the section, I suppose. 


An hon. MEMBER: Clause 76, page 53. 
Mr. PATON: You are speaking of residential mortgages, NHA mortgages? 
Mr. Futton: No, conventional and NHA. 


Mr. Paton: With conventional mortgages there is no limitation on the banks’ 
participation—I am sorry, I wish to reverse that. On the NHA mortgages there 
is no limitation. On conventional mortgages there is a limitation. Am I right, Mr. 
Elderkin? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. Futon: Is the limitation of 3 per cent on the conventional the total 
mortgages? 

Mr. PATON: Ten per cent of our deposit liabilities is the eventual total, but it 
is only on the residential mortgages that this limitation is imposed. 


Mr. FULTON: This section is long and complicated. 
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Mr. PATon: It is the bottom of page 52. There was an amendment to that, 
but it was an amendment in wording only and not in substance. 


Mr. FULTON: But the banks can only reach that 10 per cent in stages, can 
they not? 


Mr. Paton: It is 3 per cent the first year and 1 per cent a year after that. 


Mr. FuLTON: Could you then give us an estimate of how close to that 
permissible maximum you would expect to come? 


Mr. Paton: I think that would be difficult, Mr. Fulton, bearing in mind that 
there are several types of mortgage lending areas we will be going into. For 
example, if one endeavoured to put a percentage on conventional mortgages one 
would also have to combine that with the percentage that we would be able to 
put into NHA mortgages. At present there is a spread. The NHA mortgage 
rates are 62 per cent and conventional mortgages are commanding rates of 
interest in Toronto of possibly upwards of 8 per cent. I think this would be an 
area in which each individual bank would be making its own decision. With 
respect to the investment in these areas, one must also bear in mind that we are 
looking to these sections to permit us perhaps to be of greater help to our 
business accounts by virtue of our ability to take mortgages on their fixed assets. 


Mr. FuuLton: I have been given figures that indicate that for 1966, as 
compared to 1965, there has been a total reduction of institutional participa- 
tion—as distinct from mortgage lending by CMHC directly—in mortgage 
lending of $853,400,000. Would you care to hazard a guess as to the proportion of 
that which it might be reasonable to expect the banks to fill? Would it be a half, 
a third, or, say, $850 million dollars in round figures? 


Mr. Paton: Our total outstanding under NHA mortgages, for example, at 
the present time is roughly $800 million, and that is roughly 4.4 per cent on our 
figures here of our total Canadian deposits. 

I would indeed hesitate to put a figure on the participation that we conceiv- 
ably might be able to take in this mortgage area. I would hopefully think that it 
would be a reasonable share of the amount that you are referring to, but 
whether that would be $200 million or $300 million, I would hesitate to estimate. 
Certainly I am conscious of the need and we would be very anxious to get back 
into the mortgage lending field because many of us have substantial 
builder connections, and if we can provide them with the mortgage funds 
concurrently we are aiding their business operations, there is a definite attraction 
for getting into this lending area on that basis only, apart from a straight 
involvement in mortgage lending. So I think we could make—shall I say—a 
constructive impact in this field, subject to the limitations we have stated that as 
ostensibly we are comming into this new area at a time when other loan demands 
are so substantially heavy. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes, but at the present time it appears you will be subject to 
an interest ceiling in the neighbourhood of 74 per cent on your ordinary 
lending. Mortgage rates are now running 7% to 8 per cent. I am not talking 
about CMHC mortgages, but conventional mortgages. I realize that the ad- 
ministrative costs in connection with mortgage lending are higher than with 
your normal lending activity, but would the premium of mortgage interest over 
your ordinary lending interest, as it appears it will be for a time be a factor in 
attracting into the mortgage lending field? 
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Mr. PATON: Yes it would be. 


Mr. FULTON: Since it appears that you do not anticipate that you will be into 
it to the extent to meet the full demands, and since—in my submission at any 
rate—one of the imbalances in the present National Housing Act situation is that 
smaller communities, and I do not necessarily mean villages, I mean substantial 
but still smaller communities, are not served by the trust and loan compa- 
nies—the normal institution lenders in the mortgage field—because their availa- 
ble money is all snapped up readily in these great metropolitan areas. 

On the other hand, the banks usually have at least one branch and some- 
times more than one in the smaller communities. In other words, almost every 
community is served by a bank. Do you anticipate having, therefore, any policy 
of directing definite a proportion of your mortgage lending activities towards the 
branches serving the smaller communities? I would hate so see the banks, 
because it is easier and you can make larger loans in the bigger communities, 
make them all there and let the smaller communities continue to starve. 


Mr. Paton: No I can assure you that our involvement in this area would be 
spread throughout our entire branch operation, as it was in fact when we entered 
NHA mortgages back in 1955. One of the basic advantages to this permissive 
feature in the act is that our managers right across the country would be ina 
position to present applications for residential mortgages in the areas in which 
they are located. I think we make this point in our brief, that one of the basic 
advantages is that we are in many areas where perhaps the usual lenders are not 
located. 


Mr. Fuuton: But I am thinking of when there is a squeeze on your available 
funds, as there is on funds generally, can we anticipate that as a matter of policy 
the banks may see to it that perhaps a slightly more than strictly proportionate 
amount of the mortgage funds available would be at the disposal of the branch 
managers in smaller communities? 


Mr. PATON: Yes, I think I can assure you that would be the case. It is similar 
to our approach to the present day tight money situation where we have been 
looking after the small businessman to the best of our ability, and perhaps 
leaning—as you suggest—a little over in their favour. This would also apply to 
our mortgage lending plans. 


Mr. FULTON: This is all I have for the time being. 
The CHAIRMAN: I recognize Mr. Johnston followed by Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: The question I wish to ask was partially asked by Mr. Fulton, 
I-believe. If the interest level remains as it is, what effect would your entry into 
the mortgage field have on loans to business and industry? Would it reduce the 
possibility— 

Mr. PATON: I am not quite clear on your question, Mr. Johnston. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I assume you tend to argue on the basis that if there is no 
increase in the money supply you are going to obtain your funds from other 
institutions, in the sense that you will attract them from other places, so if you go 
into the mortgage field will this be at the expense of loans to business and 
industry? Will there be less money available? 


Mr. Paton: No sir, it will not be at the expense of any part of our present 
lending. 
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Mr. Jounston: In other words, one could foresee a situation where even 
though the act was changed to allow you to go into the mortgage field, you would 
in a sense not be in that field because there would be no money directed in that 
way? 

Mr. PATON: Well, of course, I would remind you that we are hopeful that we 
will attract additional funds to enable us to get into these fields, not only through 
deposits but also by virtue of the fact that our ability to issue debentures is also 
included in this act. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: Now, would the proposed increase in cash reserves to 12 per 
cent for short term loans have the effect of again reducing the supply for short 
term loans if you go into the mortgage field at a higher percentage of interest? 


Mr. Paton: The 12 per cent you referred to is the cash reserve against 
demand deposits. That is offset by the reduction to 4 per cent on term deposits 
with a net average, as we discussed, of around 6.6 per cent. You have to also 
consider, assuming constancy in the money supply, that this releases additional 
funds for lending. However, the 12 per cent ratio has no direct connection with 
our lending ability. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert followed by Mr. Cameron and then Mr. 
Gilbert. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Well, in the field of the conventional residential mortgage 
loan there has been an indication of a decline in the volume of funds available 
from the conventional mortgage institutions, and I would think that the bulk of 
them come from major insurance companies. Do you foresee any effect on your 
potential lending pattern as a result of the Canada Pension Plan, which is 
siphoning off the source of funds available to a number of these, shall we say, 
conventional mortgage institutions and that they will face year by year a 
declining volume of money available to them and that the pressure will come on 
to you, then, to provide the funds for conventional mortgage loans? 


Mr. Paton: I do not think I have considered this point, Mr. Lambert. I 
suppose the answer to that is the ultimate disposal of these Canada Pension Plan 
funds that are paid to the government. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, then they are available for loan to the provincial 
governments, who are not in the residential financing field. 


Mr. Paton: But conversely, if these funds are then passed down to perhaps 
municipal areas, and replace bank loans to these municipalities, municipal areas, 
school districts etc., then the funds that would come back into the banks from 
sources such as these would then be available for other forms of bank lending. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I see. 
Mr. PATON: Do you have anything to add to that Mr. Coleman? 
Mr. COLEMAN: You have the mortgage lenders as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about if this money is dispersed individually by the 
municipalities and is deposited in your bank? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Then certainly that would be available for lending generally. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I think that is the only outstanding question I had 
insofar as the facilities for mortgage lending are concerned. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Paton, I wonder if 
you have any figures showing the participation of the banks in NHA lending 
from its initiation? The banks started a new report from 1960 on. 

@ (5.45 p.m.) 

Mr. Paton: I have some figures here on insured residential mortgages of the 
chartered banks dating back to 1954 as a percentage of our total Canadian dollar 
loans and as a percentage of our total Canadian dollar deposits. On December ol 
1954, when we initially went into residential mortgages we had outstanding $74 
million, which represented 1.8 per cent of our Canadian loans and .8 per cent of 
our Canadian deposits. This increased steadily to a peak in 1959 of $968 million, 
which represented 15.8 per cent of our Canadian dollar loans and 7.9 per cent of 
our Canadian dollar deposits. In 1960 there was actually $971 million, and that 
represented a declining percentage of 14.9 of our loans and 7.5 of our deposits, 
and the percentage has steadily decreased. As you are aware, our participation 
was stopped in 1959-60, when the NHA rate went up over 6 per cent and, 
according to our legal advice, effectively precluded us from continuing in this 
area. These totals from principal repayments have gradually decreased, and my 
figures here for 1965 show outstanding mortgages of $815 million, which repre- 
sents 7.2 per cenit of our loans and 4.4 per cent of our deposits. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): According to the Bank of 
Canada reports from August of this year it was down to $795 million. 

Mr. Paton: That is correct. I have just been handed that figure. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Paton, can you tell me 
when the ceiling is raised, as one gathers it will be, to approximately 74 per 
cent, will the banks then be re-entering the NHA lending field to the same 
capacity they did at the peak in 1960? 

Mr. PATON: We will be re-entering it but whether or not to the same 
capacity, I do not think I am qualified to say. At the present time, assuming that 
the NHA rate remains as it is at 62 per cent, this would still make an 
attractive investment for the banks in NHA mortgages, particularly when they 
are conjoined with cperating loans to a builder who is a customer of the bank. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This would not necessari- 
ly apply to the individual NHA builder who is building his own home with, 
perhaps, an individual contractor to build his home for him, rather than a custom 
builder building a number of houses. 

Mr. PATON: It would apply equally. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It would apply equally. 

Mr. Paton: The owner of the home might be a valued client of the bank and 
therefore would arrange his mortgage direct with the bank and have his home 
built by a builder who builds to order on a custom basis. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, I think there may be something which should 
be clarified. Am I not correct, Mr. Elderkin, in saying that clause 91 (6) permits 
the bank to loan money on security of real property at any rate of interest, and 
that it would not be limited by the maximum rate formula? 

Mr. PATON: The NHA has a fixed rate. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: The NHA factor would limit the interest rate on those 
loans. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but it is not the Bank Act itself, that is what I am 
getting at. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, it is the N.H.A. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then this brings me to my 
other point. It is this subclause (6) of clause 91 which now disturbs me a little 
bit, as to whether or not that will not effectively shut out the banks’ participation 
to any great extent in N.H.A. lending where they are confined to the 63 per cent. 

Mr. Paton: You must remember, Mr. Cameron, an N.H.A. loan is a gov- 
ernment guaranteed loan. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. Paton: The security behind that loan is superior to a conventional 
mortgage which is free of any interest rate. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: May I ask a supplementary question? 
The CHAIRMAN: If Mr. Cameron will yield. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Is it not possible, then, that the banks go into the conven- 
tional mortgage loans so they will not have to lend as much as 90 per cent of the 
total value of the building? 


Mr. Paton: It is possible, Mr. Laflamme, but I think we would be conscious 
of our responsibility to participate in both types of mortgage lending. 


Mr, CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you, that is all. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next name on my list is that of Mr. Gilbert, followed by 
Mr. Clermont and then Mr. Laflamme. It is 6 minutes to 6, so I will give Mr. 
Gilbert the option of saying whether he wants to begin now or at 9 o’clock. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I have only one question to ask. 


Mr. Ginsert: Let Mr. Laflamme go ahead and I will start my questions at 9 
o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Fine. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I would just like to know, and this is in line with the 
questions Mr. Cameron asked, on this question of getting any ceiling on loans 
made on immovable properties, as stated in subclause (6) of clause 91, is this not 
the main reason why there is a ceiling of 10 per cent on the total liabilities which 
you can lend, as mentioned in clause 75(4) (a)? 


Mr. Paton: The limitation there is confined solely to conventional mort- 
gages, that is, residential mortgages other than N.H.A., and the limitation is 
probably inserted there to ensure that there is not an excessive diversion of 
funds into this area, Mr. Laflamme. I think that was your question. What was the 
purpose of this 10 per cent limitation? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: When you answered Mr. Fulton a few minutes ago that the 
average for 1965 was 4.4 per cent, was it for your bank or all of the banks during 
1965? 


Mr. Paton: That 4.4 per cent related to the total N.H.A. mortgages out- 
standing held by all the banks. They had $815 million of mortgages which 
represented 4.4 per cent of Canadian deposits. 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: Is it a fact that subclause (6) of clause 91 allows the banks 
to go into conventional mortgage loans without any ceiling on interest rates? 


Mr. PATON: That is correct. There is no ceiling on these rates. There is a 
limitation on the total amount which we can lend year by year. 


Mr. LaFLAMME: This is the reason why there is a limitation? 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt. I hear some suggestions from some of the 
specialists who are assisting us here and perhaps we might have this clarified. 
The limitation on the amount which can be loaned is only with respect to what 
kind of mortgages? 


Mr. Paton: Conventional residential mortgages is the only area of this new 
type of lending in which there is a quantitative limitation. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: This does not bear any interest ceiling? 
Mr. Paton: These mortgages do not bear any interest ceiling. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: This meeting is recessed until 9 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 


e (9.06 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum, gentlemen. We can now resume our meet- 
ing. I believe that we were about to give Mr. Gilbert the floor on the general 
area of mortgage lending. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Paton a question with 
regard to the mortgage lending field. Some have said that this is a very 
specialized field, and there are problems regarding valuation, terms of repay- 
ment, and titles and so forth. In the past, the majority of conventional lending 
has been done by the trust companies and the insurance companies, and now you 
are coming into the field. Just how are you going to handle this complex problem 
with regard to valuation and long term time repayment, when you operate on a 
branch system? 


Mr. PATON: We all have built up experienced, competent, mortgage depart- 
ments, Mr. Gilbert, as a result of our entry into the N.H.A. field back in 1954. In 
fact, I would probably be right in saying that each of these departments is 
champing at the bit ready to get back into the business again, because, as you 
know, we have been relatively static over the last number of years. However, we 
have very competent people throughout the various bank divisions, and our 
branch managers have also been exposed to this type of lending in the past. We 
have definite instructions on file, and it will not take us very long to get back 
into that situation of competence again as soon as the freedom is available to us. 


Mr. GILBERT: In the N.H.A. field you did not need a valuation department; 
are you planning on setting up a valuation department now? 
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Mr. Paton: Yes, but it is not right to say we did not need an evaluation 
department, because while these mortgages had C.M.H.C. approval; nevertheless 
the banks were not willing to accept mortgages purely on the basis that they had 
this approval. We still had our independent appraisals and independent checks 
made to ensure that they were suitable mortgages for our investment portfolio. 


Mr. GILBERT: How would you handle a mortgage, say, in a small town, such 
as Mr. Fulton referred to today. He is hoping that. there will be a spread-out of 
these mortgage moneys? Just how would you handle a mortgage in a small 
town? The branch manager would approve the mortgage. Would you have the 
property evaluated, and how would you handle the accounting aspect? 


Mr. Paton: The accounting aspect would be no problem. The evaluation 
might require some expertise from our divisional office in the relative province; 
for example in Alberta, the expertise for this area would probably be confined to 
our divisional head office, either in Calgary or Edmonton. These people would be 
accessible to any branch manager in the area. I think it is reasonable to say that 
in any town one can get an evaluation satisfactory for our needs. 


Mr. Gitpert: Are the banks accounting records, with regard to N.H.A. 
mortgages, centralized with the head office, or are they spread out to the 
different branches? 


Mr. Paton: Unfortunately, my expert on mortgages is not with me tonight, 
and it is not a question I am really competent to answer. Each branch, I know, 
handles the repayments of the mortgages they have in their books. Today’s 
banks accounting may be somewhat different, but in general I think it could be 
said that these are centralized either at the divisional level or possibly at head 
office. But the actual mortgages, and the collection of the mortgages, that is the 
monthly repayments, are handled by the branches themselves, if for no other 
reason than that it gives them contact with the mortgagor, and it means an 
account for that particular branch. 


Mr. GILBERT: I would like to direct your attention to clause 75(3), and, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have the help of Mr. Elderkin on this. As I under- 
stood his interpretation of clause 75(3) this clause would not prohibit or 
restrict a bank from taking a second mortgage. I am just wondering if the 
Canadian Bankers Association contemplate going into the second mortgage 
business. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I might say, Mr. Gilbert, they can only take a second 
mortgage within the limit of the 75 per cent evaluation. 


Mr. GILBERT: Yes, You are right. In other words, suppose there is a mort- 
gage on the premises for, say, $5,000, and the lending value amounts to $10,000, 
would the bank be prepared to take a second mortgage in the amount of $5,000? 


Mr. Paton: I think it would be entirely possible that they might. It would be 
subject to the particular requirements on the application, as to what the funds 
were going to be used for; whether the borrower had the capacity to handle both 
the first and second mortgage payments. It would not be beyond the realms of 
possibility that the banks would do so. I do not think it is a form of lending that 
we are anticipating in any great degree, but certainly the right is there and it 
will undoubtedly be utilized on certain occasions. 
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Mr, GILBERT: Probably one of the difficulties that the average home owner is 
going to find is that he has an N.H.A. mortgage at 62 per cent; he may have a 
second mortgage at say, 10 or 12 per cent, and he may want to consolidate the 
two mortgages. He has a high first mortgage with N.H.A. at 63 per cent, and 
he has a second mortgage at 10 or 12 per cent. Now the ideal situation would be 
that the bank would be permitted to re-finance under the N.H.A. to consolidate 
the two mortgages at 6% per cent, once that first mortgage comes down to an 
amount to absorb the second mortgage. However, the ordinary person cannot do 
it; in fact, the National Housing Act does not permit it. So, you are going to find 
yourself in a position where there are two mortgages on the premises, and with 
your conventional loans at 8 or 8} per cent the N.H.A. owner is going to find 
himself losing the low interest rate of 6% per cent to absorb the second 
mortgage at 10 or 12 per cent. What are your comments on that? 


Mr. Paton: Your hypothesis is that there is an existing N.H.A. mortgage for 
$5,000, that he wishes an additional mortgage for another $5,000, and that the 
loan value of the house would permit this total lending of $10,000. 


Mr. GILBERT: Well, that is one example, yes. 


Mr. Paton: It would, of course, be supposed that with that $5,000 new 
money he is getting he is going to— 


Mr. GILBERT: He is going to discharge an existing second mortgage at 10 or 
12 per cent. 


Mr. Paton: Oh, he already has his first and second on it; the total indebt- 
edness on this property is $10,000. 


Mr. GILBERT: That is right. 


Mr. PATON: Five thousand dollars of which he is borrowing at 12 per cent, 
and $5,000 at the current rate, and he comes to a bank to suggest that he would 
like to combine these two mortgages into a first mortgage? 


Mr. GILBERT: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just to clarify, are you suggesting that this new first 
mortgage cannot be under the National Housing Act? 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, the existing first mortgage is under the N.H.A. 
at 63 per cent; and the second mortgage rate prevails at either 10 or 12 per cent. 
The owner wants to consolidate the mortgages; he is then faced with the problem 
_of being forced to obtain a conventional loan at 8 per cent or 83 per cent, and 
lose his low interest rate under the N.H.A. at 62 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you have a very good point. I just wanted to 
mention that it would appear from the amendments to the National Housing Act 
that were just passed, that if the person had just bought the home— 


Mr. GILBERT: No; that amendment restricts itself to the purchase of an 
improvement in an occupation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, well that is what I am talking about. 


Mr. GILBERT: I am not talking about this; I am talking about a person who 
buys a house and five years later that N.H.A. mortgage has come down to a 
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position where it is possible to absorb the second mortgage into a first mortgage. 
He is now going to be placed in the position of losing his low interest rate on the 
N.H.A. in order to consolidate his mortgages. 


Mr. Paton: In other words, he cannot get an N.H.A. mortgage for the full 
amount under the present regulations of the N.H.A., on the example that you are 
citing; his only alternative would be to get a conventional mortgage for the 
$10,000, which would necessitate him, presumably, paying the going rate of 8 
percent or 84 per cent. 


One cannot make a blanket statement, when asked for comments on that, 
Mr. Gilbert. Each individual case would have to depend on the circumstances 
surrounding it. For example, if this individual’s financial affairs had developed in 
the five or six years that he has been paying on his N.H.A. mortgage to a stage 
which would adequately warrant him repaying a mortgage of $10,000 on a first 
mortgage basis; it is conceivable that a bank would take a conventional mort- 
gage, as they cannot take an N.H.A. But I see no alternative to the borrower, 
other than to pay the going rate for conventional mortgages on this basis. 


Mr. GILBERT: What I am saying to you is that Mr. Elderkin said that you can 
involve yourself in second mortgages, and the simple solution to a problem like 
that would be to permit the owner to leave the existing first mortgage at 63 
per cent, and obtain a second mortgage from you at, say, 8 per cent; thereby 
avoiding the 10 or 12 per cent. Because if a conventional mortgage goes on, all 
you are doing is that you are having the owner move up from the 63 per cent 
to 8 or 83 per cent, and then he is coming down from the 10 per cent or 12 
per cent to 83 per cent; so he is not gaining too much in the circumstances. 


Mr. FuLTon: Would it not be purely a business deal from his point of view? 
If he can consolidate his two loans at an average interest slightly lower than the 


sum of the two he is paying, would it not be to his advantage, if he can get the 
banks to agree? 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Fulton, that depends on the ratio of the first and second 
mortgage. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. It would be a business deal though, which is to his 
advantage. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Well, on the one hand, he is losing, and on the other hand, he 
is gaining. 
Mr. GILBERT: All I am saying to you, Mr. Paton, is that the preferable 


treatment to a home owner would be to permit him to leave the existing first 
mortgage on, and re-finance the second mortgage with you. 


Mr. PAToN: But, Mr. Gilbert, if the going rate for first mortgages at the time 
this request is made, is 8 per cent, then automatically second mortgages would 
attract a higher rate than 8 per cent, not necessarily 12 per cent, but a higher 
rate than 8 per cent. And if the bank is not the holder of the original N.H.A. 
mortgages there would be no incentive to the bank to lend on a second mortgage 
security at 8 per cent to this individual when there are others applying for first 
mortgages who are equally entitled to them, and the bank could take first 
mortgage security at the same prescribed rate for the purpose. In other words, as 
Mr. Fulton said, it would be strictly a business transaction between the borrower 
and the bank. 
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The CHarirMaN: Do you have any further questions? 
Mr. GILBERT: I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Lind, I think is the only other person who has 
signified that he wishes to speak. 


Mr. Linp: I would like to draw your attention, Mr. Paton, to the condition 
that existed in the 1954 to 1959 era throughout some of the rural areas. Although 
the banks were in the loaning field, the favorite answer of some of the local 
managers was, “well, I do not have the staff to handle N.H.A. accounting”. When 
we went after them to get the staff, they said it would cost them more to pay an 
extra man to do the accounting than it was worth. Now, is this same condition 
going to exist again if you go into the N.H.A. field? 


Mr. Paton: I would not like to accept your statement that this was common, 
Mr. Lind. I would suggest that if this particular situation did occur, or had 
occurred, it would have been a very good thing to advise the bank con- 
cerned—the head office of the bank—that this was the type of reply you had 
received. Managers, being human, have different receptive attitudes towards 
new ideas or new lending. In any type of specialized lending, the first loan you 
put in your books takes longer to record than the normal type do; but as you 
gain experience there is no problem to handling the accounting. This particular 
reaction, that you referred to, I hope would be the exception and not the rule. 


Mr. Linp: Well, you should know from your experience whether there were 
many N.H.A. loans issued in rural areas. 


Mr. Paton: I have no figures; but I know, for my own bank and I am sure I 
speak for the others, that in relation to the applications from these areas, the 
percentage of acceptances would not be very far removed from any other area, 
even the major areas. The volume would not be there, because the volume of 
requests would not be there. 


Mr. Linp: No, but you are sure that some have been processed in rural areas, 
are you? I am concerned with the small villages and towns away from the built 
up centres, where it was rather hard to get N.H.A. loans through the banks, 
although they had branches there from 1954 to 1959. On consultation with many 
of the building supply dealers throughout the province of Ontario, I find they 
found the same conditions. 


Mr. Paton: In our brief, Mr. Lind, you will notice that we say “however, 
participation by the banks would lead ultimately to a more competitive rate 
structure for mortgage loans, especially in areas of the country already served 
by banks, but where institutional mortgage lenders are not represented”. We did 
not put that down lightly, and I think the banks would be prepared to stand 
behind that comment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert has a supplementary question. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Just on that point, it seems to me that some time in the past I 
ran across some information to the effect that when the banks were at their peak 


lending, under the N.H.A. almost 50 per cent of the loans they were making 
were in communities of 50,000 or less. Am I correct in that information? 


Mr. Paton: I am not sure; I could not confirm it. I have not heard that 
percentage, and I do not know whether any of the others have. 
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Mr. CoLEMAN: I cannot add anything to it. 


Mr. Paton: It would not surprise me, Mr. Lambert, if that were true; areas 
with a population of 50,000 and less. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, then this would be germane to what Mr. Lind said, 
except that it presents a different picture; he may have run into one spotty area. 


Mr. Paton: The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation people could 
answer that question. 


Mr. FuLToN: They would not be coming here, Mr. Paton, to discuss this act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Lind might consult with one of our research 
officers to see if the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation can provide some 
type of information. 


Mr. Linp: I would like to go on, if I may, with another example from the 
area. Suppose the conditions are ideal and the banks have plenty of deposits, and 
they are looking around for mortgages. A home that was built, say, 13 years ago 
is resold, which is not uncommon and if it had cost $10,000 to build originally, it 
is sold now for $16,000 or $17,000. Let us say, there is a mortgage on it by one of 
your competitors, or the near banks. Would it be the policy of the bank to help 
this fellow out if he wanted to re-finance, maybe on a resale, and go in and 
probably loan $10,000 on a first mortgage? 


Mr. Paton: The banks would appaise this property at its current valuation, 
not at the purchase price. Therefore, a loan of $10,000 on the instance you cited 
would be a reasonable loan, and would qualify— 


Mr. Linp: Well, that would still be well under 75 per cent. 
Mr. Paton: That is correct. 


Mr. Linp: The selling price is usually within a reasonable striking distance 
of the current value price, is it not? 


Mr. Paton: Yes, and the banks appraise their lending ability on the current 
value, rather than on the original purchase price. 


Mr. Linp: You would assume then that the banks would go in and help the 
person out, provided he is only pledging 20 per cent of his monthly earnings 
towards the payments, including interest, principal and taxes. 


Mr. Paton: That is a very low percentage, according to my recollection of 
N.H.A. 


Mr. Linp: Now suppose, there is an open-end mortgage in there for $5,000, 
what would be your policy? 


Mr. PATON: One mortgage? 


Mr. Linp: And your bank held the open-end mortgage, would you increase 
it to $10,000? 


Mr. FuLTON: How would you get it in the first place “already’’? 
Mr. Linp: If he had it already. 
Mr. FuLToN: How would he get it? 
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Mr. LinpD: Well, they may have an old NHA mortgage. 

Mr. FULTON: That is not an open-end mortgage. 

Mr. Paton: I am not sure what you mean exactly by an open-end mortgage? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: I doubt whether there is any open-end mortgage in Canada. 


Mr. FULTON: Not under NHA, and that is the only kind you would have up 
to now, is it not? 


Mr. PATON: Up to now, yes. 
Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, what does he mean by an open-end mortgage? 


The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest to Mr. Lind that he define what he 
has in mind so we can be sure we are all thinking of the same thing. 


Mr. Linp: An open-end mortgage, in my estimation, and they do exist as 
private mortgages, is one that can be enlarged, or added on to the end if there 
are additional repairs or improvements put on the building; say they put $10,000 
into improvements, then they could put a $3,000 or $4,000 addition on the end of 
the mortgage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean at the instance of the borrower? 


Mr. Linp: No, they do not have to re-issue a new mortgage in my under- 
standing. 


An hon. MEMBER: I have never heard of that. 


Mr. Paton: I cannot visualize us getting into that type of mortgage, Mr. 
Lind. I presume that a mortgage would not have a fixed monthly repayment 
basis, of this nature, or conceivably it could have. I do not think the instances of 
such mortgages would be material. 


Mr. Lin: They are not too common at the present time. 


Mr. PaTon: Would it not be the result of negotiation between a private 
lender and a private borrower? 


Mr. Linp: Not necessarily, there are institutional mortgages that are open- 
end mortgages. 


Mr. FULToN: Kindly give me the name of the lender, will you? 


Mr. LIND: Yes, I will give it to you. Now, there is one other question I would 
like answered. This afternoon you made a statement about how you could help 
out the construction business, where you were probably giving a construction 
man some accommodations through a current account. If you were giving him a 
loan for home construction, you could probably give him better accommodation 
through his current account. Now, what if this man gets into trouble, and you 
have asked for the assignment of the mortgage as a guarantee to your current 
account, and some of the suppliers who may be had to lien in order to protect 
their interests—possession of the money sometimes means about nine-tenths of 
the law—what would happen in a case like that? 

Mr. PATON: There is a trust clause in the mechanic’s lien act, and I think 
perhaps this is one of the subjects Mr. Lambert alluded to it when the Inspector 
General or the Governor was on the stand. But the normal procedure in lending 
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to a contractor of that nature is to take an assignment of the mortgage commit- 
ment, assuming that the mortgagee is somebody other than the bank. You take 
as assignment of the mortgage draws. These mortgage commitments sometimes 
are single pay-outs which are made when the property is completed. Other 
mortgage commitments are on a progress draw basis. As the work progresses 
to a certain stage a percentage of the total mortgage is remitted. 

It is the bank’s responsbility, if they are lending money to this individual, to 
see, in their own interest, that his payments to his supplies are kept up to date. If 
the contractor gets into trouble, and the bank has not been able to perhaps 
prevent him from doing so, through lack of supervision, or some other reason, 
then there is a possibility of problems, there is no question about that. 


Mr. Linp: Have you sufficient personnel to do the four inspections on these 
in all these rural areas at the present time, if you go into this loaning field? 


Mr. Paton: We would not presume to make inspections; now, mind you, if it 
were under NHA, the payments are not forthcoming unless the CMHC 
inspector approves the draw. In financing a contractor, we woud not inspect as a 
regular procedure every residence he is constructing 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further questions, Mr. Lind? If not, I will 
recognize Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, there are just two matters I would like to 
mention. First, there is a correction for which I apologize to the Committee for 
having to make. At the afternoon session, when I was asking Mr. Paton about the 
extent to which the bank felt they might get into this mortgage lending field, I 
said I had been provided with figures which indicated that the institutional 
lenders had withdrawn in 1966, as compared with 1965, to the extent of $850 odd 
million. I had misread my figures. I think I was speaking of the total mortgage 
lending business; whereas I impled that I was speaking of residential mortgages. 
I think if I correct my figures that it would be more like $300 million, as between 
1965 and 1966, on the residential business. Therefore, having given you a figure 
of $850 million—and I recall that I asked you to what extent you thought the 
banks might make up the deficiency under the new proposal—I have given you a 
totally wrong impression. I make my correction with apologies, and I wonder if 
you would like to make a correction to your answer. 


Mr. Paton: I think I hesitated about putting a figure, Mr. Fulton, taking your 
$800 million as factual, and during the recess it was pointed out to me that your 
figure was not correct; this area of $300,000 is more accurate. 

Mr. Futon: It is million. 

Mr. Paton: Pardon me, I guess it is getting a little late; $300 million— 

Mr. Futon: We can both be wrong about that. 

Mr. Paton: Yes, we certainly can. I would still say that we could make a 
considerable indentation in that $300 million figure. I would hesitate to say that 


we would completely replace the full amount, but I think we could make a fair 
impression on that deficit. 


Mr. Futton: I take it, Mr. Paton, that you do not care to give a percentage I 
have pursued this with you before. With respect to policy, I spoke about the 
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smaller communities and so on. Subject to the correction of percentages, and so 
on, the policy position remains as you described it to me before? 


Mr. Paton: I would say that subject to the bill, the figure of $300 million, 
would not scare us at all in thinking that we could replace this deficit in the 
amount of lending. Witness the extent that we went into NHA, when we were 
able to do so. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. Thank you. The other point I have to ask you, and I am 
afraid it is a technical one, has to do with clause 75(3). I raised this matter, I 
think, when Mr. Elderkin was giving evidence here, particularly with respect to 
British Columbia. As I understand it, it seems to be assumed that under clause 
75(3) the banks may make advances upon second mortgages. My question to Mr. 
Elderkin was whether this was applicable to British Columbia, because of the 
wording of the subclause. As I appreciate the law in British Columbia, a second 
mortgage is not taken upon the security of real or immovable property, but 
rather upon the equity of redemption. Mr. Elderkin said that they would have a 
look at that, and Iam wondering if you, or your solicitors, have had a look at this 
so far as British Columbia is concerned. 


Mr. Paton: I think that question has been looked at since you raised it 
originally, Mr. Fulton. Mr. Cate is with us. Did he have an opportunity to discuss 
this with you, Mr. Elderkin? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I discussed this with justice Mr. Chairman, and there are at 
least two provinces in which there are no second mortgages on real or immova- 
ble property; one is British Columbia, and Ontario, I think, has a similar law. 
What you get in place of that is a mortgage on the right of redemption, and the 
result is exactly the same; but it is on a different type of security. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. Therefore, my question is simply, if the banks are to be 
allowed, that is, if the intent is the banks may advance money on a second 
mortgage, do you think we require rewording of this section in order that you 
may do it in British Columbia, which we would like you to do. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Again, if I may interject, I asked the same question of the 
draftsman of the Department of Justice, or rather the legislation section of 
justice, and they felt it was not necessary to amend here. 


Mr. FuutTon: I have the greatest respect for your opinion, and for the 
opinion of the Justice Department, but I am wondering if the banks who are 
going to have to make the advances have consulted with this legal counsel. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: But in any case, may I add, that the banks can, under the 
other provisions, take security on personal property. This is, I believe, if I 
understand it correctly, Mr. Fulton, where the redemption is personal property, 
and not real or immovable property. So, they could lend on personal property 
without limitation. 

Mr. PATON: We have not obtained a firm opinion from our association’s 
solicitor but we have discussed it with him and I would undertake to have an 
opinion from him prior to the ending of these hearings; or our appearance here, 
if the ending of our appearance occurs before the hearings are over. 


Mr. FULTON: Thank you. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Paton, you have served out in Alberta and I am sure you 
are aware of the provisions of section 34 of the Judicature Act in that province, 
which, in effect, limits the right of recovery to the value of the security. In other 
words, the personal covenant is being eliminated in all types of mortgages by 
NHA mortgages. As a matter of fact, when the NHA legislation first came in 
just after the war, they passed a special provincial act to create the exemption 
for that. Now that the banks are going to be allowed to go into the conventional 
mortgage lending field, I would think that you will have your people look very 
hard at this situation and that the Alberta government will have to look very 
hard at this situation in order to place the business in that province on an equal 
footing with the rest of the country. I know that as a result of a certain action 
involving one of the conventional mortgage companies, recent legislation was 
passed to outlaw any specific waiving of this protection against personal cove- 
nant, but I see that we are heading for trouble. You might have your solicitors 
look at that to confirm my view that the banks will be seriously circumscribed in 
the province of Alberta with regard to lending on conventional loans either for 
residential or commercial purposes. 


Mr. Paton: We will take note of that, Mr. Lambert. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you give us the three main reasons which have caused 
the Government to forbid the banks to enter the mortgage field for a number of 
years? 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, can you deal with that or would you like me to 
ask Mr. Elderkin to provide some of the background? 

The question, as I understood it, was what seemed to be the thinking 
which led to the law originally in not permitting banks to lend money on 
mortgage security. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it came actually at the time of confederation from the 
practice in the Scottish banks as much as anything else, who— 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean you did not want to answer that? 


Mr. Paton: I did not want it to appear that I would be boasting, therefore i 
referred it to Mr. Elderkin. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: And it was felt, at that time and for a great many years 
afterwards, that banks should not be in long term assets which were not readily 
negotiable. The mortgage business today is an entirely different one from what If 
was a few years ago. I would think that if we went back to the thirties you 
would find that most of the mortgages were written with no interim payments 
during their period but almost entirely payment in full at maturity. Now 
practically every mortgage is written with periodic payments to maturity. If you 
start off with a 75 per cent valuation and you have periodic payments of monthly 
or quarterly or even annually, it is probable that before any serious difficulty can 
arise in that particular loan that the loan has been paid down to a point where it 
is not difficult to recover the value of the security. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: We should point out, Mr. Chairman, that it is not the 
financial system which fails in Canada, I think this is the most prosperous of all 
systems, I do not think we should let things stand as they are, we should correct 
what is going wrong. Could you tell us, then, why up to now, the Government 
has imposed special legislation in respect to banks only, why were you prohibited 
by Government action to lend at more than 6 or 7 per cent, or make mortgage 
loans? Why did the Government prevent you from accumulating capital through 
debentures? Why did he prohibit you from having various types of shares, as all 
other companies have? “A” class shares, “B” class shares, “C” class shares, 
common shares, and so on and so forth, and not only even without par value, 
could you answer that question? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you have a series of rather knotty questions, these 
are obviously very important matters, but I believe that except for that question 
which referred to mortgage loans, this matter does not come under the topic we 
are discussing at the present time, I believe indeed that Mr. Elderkin has just 
answered your questions in respect of mortgages and I suggest that such other 
questions should be withdrawn under some other and further period, because 
they do not come under the tonic we are discussing at the present time, which is 
mortgage loans. 


Mr. LaTULIPPE: But I would like to know why all these prohibitions have 
been put in your way? Why were such prohibitions imposed on banks by the 
Government? Why have banks remained silent up to now? 


The CHAIRMAN: Your question is a good one perhaps, but here again I must 
indicate that it would be far better to put these questions to the minister, when 
he will be here, because his responsibilities bear very close to relationship to 
general policy matters. As far as prohibitions imposed on mortgage lending, I 
believe that we can say that Mr. Elderkin has answered this satisfactorily, he has 
explained why it was not allowed up to now for banks to make mortgage loans. 
However, the other questions important as they are admittedly, though I might 
be wrong, do not come under this general topic of mortgage loans. Perhaps you 
could keep these interesting questions for a later date. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, if such prohibitions have been imposed by 
Government action on banks, this appears to be rather peculiar, there must be 
serious reasons for this, I would like to know what these reasons are. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, you have every right to ask for reasons, but I 
think this is a matter of policy which comes under the Minister, or some elected 
representative of the people authorized to make such policy alterations. I do not 
think it is quite fair to question Mr. Elderkin, who is an official of the Govern- 
ment, on policy matters and I do not think that you should put those questions to 
our banking friends either. I do not believe you could ask for comments or ideas 
on policy matters which deal with matters previous to the presentation of this 
bill. 

Mr. CAOUETTE: Could I put a supplementary question? Yet, you have just 
said, was it not a cardinal principle of banking policy not to go in mortgage loans 
until now? This was not so much a matter of government policy, but ten, fifteen, 
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twenty years ago banks were not interested in going into the mortgage loan field, 
is this true, Mr. Paton? 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if it is proper to make comments on banking 
policy. Perhaps you can comment on the attitude of the industry until now or 
before now? 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: I would agree, Mr. Chairman. I think this is hardly a question on 
which I should comment, but I would say that I feel that Mr. Elderkin’s reply to 
Mr. Latulippe covered the difference between mortgage lending in the past and 
mortgage lending today. This is an evolving economy we are in and we operate 
under an entirely different approach to the suitability of bank investments, 
under present day operations. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: It is not merely the government’s policy, it is, at the same 
time, the banking system’s policy. 


Mr. Paton: There is very little difference between the two. 
Mr. CAOUETTE: Yes, I know what you mean. 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume you mean that the banks are following the policy 
laid down by the government? 


Mr. Paton: I did not think I was required to elucidate. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, would you have any questions to put? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes, could you tell me if banks issue financial credit based 
on the value of real credit of the borrowers, or if this is based on the value of the 
goods they possess? 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean we are dealing with mortgage loans here? 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. 


Mr. Lavoe: You are speaking of mortgage loans or commercial loans at this 
point? 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Mortgage loans? 


Mr. LAvoIE: Well, as we stated a while ago, banks have not been in this field, 
except a few years ago. A few years ago, we did make mortgage loans under the 
N.H. Act. However if we do enjoy this right, henceforth it will be based on the 
actual value of the property. We will not be allowed to lend at more than 75 per 
cent of the value of the property. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: What about commercial loans? 


Mr. LAvotre: But up till now we did not have authority to make mortgage 
loans except in very peculiar cases—that is to obtain further security for a loan 
which has already been made, that was allowed. In future, I believe that if the 
authority is given to us, it will be possible for us to make loans, even commercial 
loans. In a small community, I understand that a merchant or an industrialist 
does not perhaps have other sources of financing. If then, he can obtain money 
from a bank, partly through a mortgage loan, partly through a commercial loan 
to improve his operating fund, and the other part to transact business, this will 
be of considerable assistance to this small industrialist or this small tradesman, 
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who lives in a small community where mortgage loans or commercial loans are 
on occasion rather difficult to obtain without security. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you tell me if in practice, these advances will be made 
in a proportion of eight against one, that is for each dollar of reserve you have in 
your account, the bank will be able to lend eight dollars, is this policy going to 
continue? 


Mr. LAvorE: I believe, Mr. Latulippe, the banks will continue to make 
commercial loans under the same conditions as has been done up till now, based 
on the credit rating of the customer and on such repayment conditions as could 
be required. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: One eight of the money thus advanced is provided by the 
shareholders, the seven other eights consisting in bookkeeping entries, is that 
what you call Canadian money? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, here again you are dealing with a matter of 
general economic policy. This is no doubt a very interesting matter, but may I 
suggest once again that we have perhaps wandered a little too far away from this 
matter of mortgage loans. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: In this case, could you tell us what is the real security of 
that money? 
The CHAIRMAN: What money? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: This money you lend out in mortgage loans or commercial 
loans. What is the real security for this money? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are speaking of morgage loans here, are you not? Well, 
the banks might answer, but the question is obvious, is it true? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Who provides the security, the borrower or the bank? 
Mr. LAvoIE: Well, the borrower, of course. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: But the bank puts only its 8 per cent, the rest comes from 
the borrowers, so frankly the bank does not provide too much. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that we could reflect on that a little bit. 


(English) 
I am going to ask the Committee to consider a point of procedure. 


Does the Committee wish to sit beyond 10 o’clock? Perhaps we could finish 
the topic of mortgage lending. It is 10 o’clock now, the usual adjournment hour. 


Mr. FULTON: I missed your question; I am sorry. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was going to ask if the Committee wishes to sit beyond 10 
o’clock? 

Mr. FULTON: Can we do it in 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us say we will sit for 15 minutes. I think you have a 
very good suggestion. We will sit for 15 minutes and see if we can finish. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, do you mean to say that in fifteen minutes, we 
will have to leave this topic of mortgage loans whether we are through or not or 
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does it mean that whether we are through or not we will adjourn? I have not 
said a word about mortgage loans, do you really mean to say you can finish in 
fifteen minutes? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, as we say in English. 


(English) 
Levity is the soul of wit. You might be able to test that ancient saying for 
us. 


I want to point out that the question of mortgage lending came up during 
our initial general round of questioning and I gather it is the intention of the 
Committee, once we have a period of specific questioning on the issues, that 
we have, if necessary, some further general questioning at some appropriate 
period if that is the wish of the Committee before we complete our study of 
the bills. 

(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: I have only one question to put on that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Has Mr. Latulippe finished? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Well, I could let other people put questions, I might return 
to this matter to-morrow. 


The CHAIRMAN: To-morrow? 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Or later. 
The CHAIRMAN: On mortgage loans or general matters? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: On mortgage loans and on general matters. However for the 
moment, I will pass. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire. 

Mr. Grecorre: Are we starting on the second round, now? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is one of the rounds. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I was waiting for the first round to come around to me. 
The CHAIRMAN: Your turn will come, we must wait for all good things in 
ife. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, we are starting on the second round, are we not? 
(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, any way, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My question has reference to clause 75 (6). It has to do with 
the relationship with insurance companies or restriction. Do the banks have any 
limitation upon the types of insurance companies they will consider as insurers 
with regard to any mortgages that they may enter into? I know that some 
conventional lending companies, for instance, would have nothing to do with 
mutuals; they want board companies. Is there any restriction at all among the 
banks as to what insurance companies they will take policies with with regard 
to their mortgages. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are you in a position to deal with this question? 


Mr. Paton: I do not think Mr. Lambert, that I am, factually. It has really 
been a long time since I have taken a look at that. I know in my practical 
banking experience when I was in a branch that I was very conscious of the 
company with which the insurance was placed on any security I had. I would 
think that there is some basis of acceptance but frankly I would like to take that 
question under advisement and find out. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You might want to take that as notice. 
Mr. Paton: I would like to very much because it is a very good question. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you, that is fine. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, in that part of your brief where you deal with 
mortgage loans, page 6, you say that “since 1954 chartered banks have been 
allowed—” What then has prevented the banks from making mortgage loans 
under the National Housing Act? Was there an Order-in-Council which set the 
minimum interest at a higher rate than 6 percent? 

Mr. Lavotr: That is true, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, therefore, would it have been possible for the banks to 
make mortgage loans under the N.H.A. simply by repealing that Order-in- 
Council instead of raising the ceiling on the interest rate? Would it have been 
possible for the government to do that? 


Mr. LavorzE: The Bank Act sets the maximum rate at 6 percent. It is 
therefore impossible for us to make mortgage loans. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But because of the Order-in-Council you have mentioned. 
But had this Order-in-Council been amended so that the minimum rate of 
interest would not have been set for chartered banks, and if the chartered banks 
alone were provided for under this Order-in-Council, had it been repealed, 
would it have been possible for you to make any loans at 6 percent? 


Mr. LAvolE: We have obtained an opinion from our counsel. We were told 
that the Bank Act had priority here. 


Mr. GreGorrE: Is there an Order-in-Council fixing interest rates at 63 
percent but affecting only chartered banks or savings banks? Trust companies 
were not affected because there is no ceiling as far as their interest rate is 
concerned. But chartered banks were. Now, let us assume that this Order-in- 
Council would have been amended or would be amended in such a way that 
chartered banks would not be obliged to keep under this minimum rate of 63 
percent. 


The CHAIRMAN: But this is not the minimum rate. This is the maximum rate. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: This is the minimum too, because if it were the maximum 
rate— 


Mr. Lavorz: The maximum is 63 percent. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is. 
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Mr. GricorrEe: But what Act prevented you from lending on mortgages at 6 
per cent? 


(English) 
Mr. Paton: At 6 per cent or over 6 per cent? 
Mr. Griecorre: At 6 per cent. 


Mr. Paton: You are suggesting that when the current rate was 63 or in 
excess of 6 per cent that the banks still could have loaned at 6 per cent? That is 
correct. The banks could have loaned at 6 per cent but automatically had they, 
getting back to Mr. MacIntosh’s statement this afternoon, the exercise would 
have resulted in every new N.H.A. mortgage falling into the bank’s portfolio. If 
we had indicated our willingness to continue lending on N.H.A. mortgages at 6 
per cent which we could have done, and the other lenders were lending at 63 
per cent, obviously the banks would have been fiooded with applications to lend 
at 6 per cent which would be quite uneconomical. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Grécorre: But then you would have attracted customers, would you 
not? 
(English) 


Mr. PATON: We would not have stayed in business long enough to keep 
them. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: What about the other assets you have? What about your 
other deposit liabilities? Were you not lending these out at 6 per cent, at the 
same rate? What is the difference between lending at 6 per cent on a non- 
mortgage loan and at 6 per cent on a mortgage loan, from the point of view of 
income? 


(English) 
Mr. Paton: There is no difference from the point of view of income, Mr. 
Grégoire, but there is a vast problem with respect to our available resources. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Does this mean that you did not want to make long-term 
commitments? Is that what prevented you from lending out? 


(English) 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. I think our performance in the N.H.A. mortgage field 
where we acquired the figures I quoted to you this afternoon would indicate that 
we were more than willing to participate in this type of lending when we had the 
opportunity to do so. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, Mr. Chairman, in Section 91, sub-Section 6, we told 
that: “the maximum rate of interest or rate of discount prescribed by this section 
does not apply where the bank a) lends money or makes an advance on the 
security of real or immovable property in Canada, including an assignment of or 
mortgage on the interest of a lessee of real or immovable property.” This means 
that there will be no ceiling on the interest rate when will have a mortgage loan. 


Mr. LAVOIE: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In other words, if the Act were voted to-night as the average 
yield on bonds is at present 62 percent, in respect of an ordinary loan, you would 
lend out at 7 percent but on mortgage loans you may lend out at (8 percent). 
You could do that to-morrow if the Act were passed to-night? It is obvious, 
then, that it means 1 percent interest more if it is in the form of a mortgage 
loan. 


Mr. LAVOIE: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Does that mean that if the Act were adopted tonight since the 
yield on short term bonds is now 54 percent, you will make an ordinary loan at 
7 percent and the mortgage loan at 8 percent? That means that the banks get 1 
percent interest more when the loan is a mortgage loan. On $18 or $19 bil- 
lions— 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But there is a maximum of 10 percent. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: If these are on N.H.A. mortgages. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But under the Act, there is a 10 percent limit under 
sub-section (a) of Section 75. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But does this involve conventional mortgages also? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But as far as that 10 percent is concerned, does it mean that 
chartered banks will feel more like lending out in mortgage loans at this 
unlimited rate than at the other rate provided under the Act? 


Mr. Lavote: I do not believe that the banks would like to lend out more 
under mortgages as long as they want to remain in their original area, that is, 
commercial loans. They will, however, add mortgage loans to that. It will depend 
on their resources. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But the fact that you will be limited to 7 percent in respect of 
commercial loans because of this transition period, and because of the fact, too, 
that there is no limit as far as mortgage loans are concerned, you may go up to 9 
percent. Will this 1 or 2 percent constitute an adequate interest for the bank? Is 
that not an inducement for you to make mortgage loans? 


Mr. Lavore: If you refer to 75.4, you will see that chartered banks are 
limited under the Act. For the first year, it is 2 percent. Then we have 1 percent 
yearly up to 10 percent. 


Mr. GrEGcorIRE: And as far as this 10 percent is concerned, will it be to the 
advantage of banks to reach this 10 percent maximum since this will bring in a 
greater interest rate? 
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Mr. LAVvo!IE: It will depend on our resources. It would take ten years for the 
chartered banks to reach the maximum of 10 percent they are authorized to lend 
under this mortgage provision in the Act. 

Mr. Grécorre: But whatever the number of years, inevitably since the 
ceiling would have been removed, this will be an inducement for the banks to 
make mortgage loans instead of commercial loans. 


Mr. LAVoIE: But there is a limit. 


Mr. Gricorre: But allowing for this limit, and allowing for the time factor, 
it will still be an inducement for the banks. 


Mr. LAVOIE: I hope there will be another review of the Bank Act in ten 
years. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: May I put a supplementary question to Mr. Grégoire? There 
is this matter of making unlimited mortgage loans under this 10 percent. Is that 
not one of the areas where the forces of competition will have their greatest 
effect? 

Mr. Lavote: Obviously, if we want to make mortgage loans, we will have to 
follow current market rates. If the market rate is 73 or 7% percent, we will not 
be able to make loans at 8 or 8} percent, if we want to compete with other lend- 
ing institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: 2 percent per annum. What is this 2 percent? What does this 
2 percent mean in absolute terms? What is the amount? 


Mr. Lavoie: It depends on our Canadian deposits. 2 percent of Canadian 
deposits. 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: Perhaps, Mr. Grégoire, I could correct the record here. The 
limitation in amount on mortgage investment is solely in the residential conven- 
tional field. We understand that. There is no limitation in amount on our 
participation in N.H.A. mortgages; but there is a limitation on conventional 
residential. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: But that maximum is 6$ per cent. 


(English) 

Mr. Paton: The limitation on conventional residential mortgages is 3 per 
cent for the first year which can be expanded 1 per cent per year so that within 
eight years a bank wishing to use the maximum availability under the act could 
reach 10 per cent of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities plus outstanding 
bank debentures. That is the limitation as it currently stands in this Bill No. 
C-222. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: What amount would this 3 percent mean in absolute terms? 
What would be the corresponding amount with respect to conventional mort- 
gages? 
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(English) 


Mr. PATON: It would be 3 per cent of our Canadian deposit liability today 
because we have no debentures—$600 million Mr. Coleman says. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Canadian dollar deposit liabilities are between $19 and $20 
billions. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In August, 1965, $19 billion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a quarter after ten; does the Committee wish to 
continue? 


An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, I have only one question. 


The CHAIRMAN: We should ask Mr. Grégoire if he feels he is reaching the 
end of his questioning here. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, I think in two minutes I will be finished. 


(Translation) 

But will this $600 million be diverted from the commercial loan field to 
the conventional mortgage field? In other words, to find the $600 million you 
need for mortgage loans, will the chartered banks have to reduce, by an equal 
amount, their commercial loans or personal loans? 


(English) 

Mr. PATON: No, sir. We have reiterated on more than one occasion here that 
we are completely conscious of our responsibility to our normal borrowers, 
our commercial borrowers and our personal borrowers. We would hopefully be 
able to attract additional resources which would enable us also to participate ina 
meaningful manner in this new form of lending under Bill No. C-222, but it 
would not mean that the attraction of a premium interest rate would be of such 
importance to us that it would be to the detriment of the normal recipients of 
our loans. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, at the present time, your loans are just about at a par 
with your deposits. Where will you find this additional $600 million to lend out 
in the form of mortgage loans? 


(English) 

Mr. PATON: Mr. Grégoire, our loans are not balanced with our deposits. I 
think the deposit figures I quoted today were in the area of $20 billion odd and 
for our general loans, I think, the figure I quoted was in the area of $14 billion so 
it is a 14 x 20 ratio at the present time. Obviously the remainder of our 
deposits are in other assets: the liquidity assets have to be taken into considera- 
tion. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But you will have to take this $600 million from other places. 
You will have to take that away from other investments, will you not? 
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(English) 


Mr. Paton: We would, hopefully, attract whatever amount we put into this 
form of lending from other deposit gathering institutions,—we have mentioned 
this before—plus the issuance of debentures which will be quite an important 
adjunct to our ability to service this type of lending in the future. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laflamme, you had one question, I believe? 


(English) 
Mr. LAFLAMME: I have just one brief question to Mr. Paton. Will you insure 
your conventional mortgage loans? 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean life insurance? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: I would say, not as a policy matter, but there would be nothing 
to preclude a mortgagor from taking out mortgage insurance on his own behalf, 
as they do in many cases currently, Mr. Laflamme. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: May I direct a question, then, to Mr. Elderkin. Is there 
anything in the proposed amendments, Mr. Elderkin, that prevents banks from 
insuring their conventional mortgage loans. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They cannot act as an insurer; they can require insurance. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes, but they will have the right as policy to establish 
insurance. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: To require insurance. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: They will have the right to require insurance. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but not to insure. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Not to insure themselves but to ask insurance companies to 
insure. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This, of course, Mr. Laflamme, is quite common in the 
personal loans. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes, indeed, I agree with that. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: In many cases, indeed, the mortgagor would probably wish it 
because it would mean that if he died during the course of the term of the loan, 
why his loan would be paid off without any debt falling on the estate. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Would you then be inclined to follow the same policies as 
the N.H.A. regarding the rates of insurance— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is a different type of insurance, Mr. Laflamme. That is 
insurance to the lender, if you will, and which is very common on the N.H.A. 
There are other types of insurance, too, on various debts to banks, where they 
may ask for life insurance which would pay off any debt due to the bank in case 
the borrower died during the term of the loan. As I said it is quite common in the 
personal loan field. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Thank you. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Have we completed our questioning at this stage on the area 
of mortgage lending by banks? Or are there others who have questions? 


Some hon. MemMBERs: Agreed. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: On the adjournment motion, I would like to ask for some 
information. We received the brief presented by a bank which we asked be not 
made public before next Tuesday. We were told that the Chairman of that bank 
would present this brief with regard to one of the subsidiary companies of the 
bank. Is this brief to be presented to us on Tuesday? Will that be the first item 
on the order of business next Tuesday, or next Thursday? 


The CHAIRMAN: The Chairman of the Bankers’ Association has just sent 
over a memo to me indicating that there would be some difficulty in obtaining 
the attendance of this witness. 


It would be preferable, if the committee shares may view on the subject, to 
attempt to complete our questioning on the Bankers’ brief before moving on to 
other witnesses representing individual banks. It is my intention to ask in- 
dividual banks if it would be possible for them to delay until next Tuesday the 
attendance of the President. However, there are certain difficulties in the way. It 
has been indicated to me that the President of the Bank of Montreal and the 
President of the Royal Bank will have some difficulty in meeting with us next 
Tuesday. I think that it will not be possible to discuss these questions in plenary 
session. I will attempt to resolve the matter next Thursday with the assistance of 
the steering committee and in consulation with our witnesses representing the 
banking industry. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Could we be told before next Thursday? 
The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I would be in favour of having the President of the Royal 
Bank here next Thursday, because we have had this brief. We could go on with 
the Bankers’ Association after that. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the situation changes, we could change our order of 
business, because after all, we make our own order of business. If he does not 
come Thursday, he will come a few days later. However, we will keep your 
suggestion in mind, and there will be an indication about that before next 
Thursday. 


(English) 
This meeting is adjourned until Thursday morning. 
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THURSDAY, November 24, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: I call the meeting to order. Before we resume our question- 
ing I should bring to the attention of the Committee a matter of scheduling. 
While the Committee, I think, should take into reasonable account the schedules 
of potential witnesses there are of course, limits beyond which the Committee 
can not go because of its own responsibilities. However, I do not think we have 
reached this point yet. But, I should explain why the Committee is proceeding 
now to try and complete the initial questioning of the Canadian Bankers Asso- 
ciation. One obvious reason would be that it is more orderly not to interrupt 
this consideration to hear certain individual witnesses from the banking indus- 
try. But, the more direct reason is that our next two witnesses, as the Committee 
knows, are to be Mr. McLaughlin, President of the Royal Bank and Mr. Hart, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. It would appear that because of certain very 
important commitments great difficulties would be created if the Committee 
insisted on proceeding with these gentlemen either today or tomorrow or next 
Tuesday or next Thursday. I therefore would recommend to the Committee that 
we attempt to complete our major questioning of the Bankers Association in the 
hearings today, with a view to having Mr. Hart of the Bank of Montreal before 
us on Thursday, December 1, and Mr. McLaughlin on Tuesday, December 6, and 
the Mercantile Bank people on Thursday, December 8. They might take a little 
longer than the others. 


Now, that leaves this coming Tuesday free and since I feel we should move 
along and use all time available to us for our work, I would like to recommend to 
the Committee that we reconsider a previous decision to hear Mr. Douglas 
Gibson, former President of the Bank of Nova Scotia along with other individual 
witnesses after we have completed with the people from the banking industry. 
The Committee may agree, on reconsideration, that he has a particular status 
even though he is not actually associated with the bankers, because of his 
previous experience and professional activity. The Committee may wish to 
reconsider its previous decision, in order to use the time available to us next 
Tuesday, most effectively, and authorize me to invite Mr. Gibson to present his 
brief, which I understand is quite comprehensive, on that day. Would someone 
be willing to make a motion to that effect? I ask for a motion because ap- 
parently at an earlier session the Committee had decided otherwise. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I so move. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: I second the motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion? 


Mr. FuLtTon: Just before you put the question, because there is one thing 
implicit in what you said, namely, that we hoped to finish with the Bankers’ 
Association today— 
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The CHAIRMAN: I deliberately used the term “major questioning”. I was 
going to suggest to the Committee that the witnesses be excused with the 
understanding that we would reserve the right to recall them, after we had 
heard certain other witnesses, to deal with other matters arising out of other 
briefs or to give them an opportunity— 


Mr. Futon: I had in mind particularly that we have not yet seen the draft 
legislation on deposit insurance. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is another reason why this should be implicit in 
any comments on my part that we try and complete the major questioning 
today, subject to your comment and what I have just said. Is there any further 
discussion on the motion? Are we agreed on the motion then? 


Motion agreed to. 


When we adjourned on Tuesday, we had just completed what I call our 
major questioning on the topic of mortgage lending. The next topic in the brief 
of the bankers is that of debenture financing. Do we have any further questions 
at this time on the topic of debenture financing? Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. THompson: My questions, Mr. Chairman, are really seeking information. 
I find that it is much easier to agree with this section than the previous one and 
probably the one before that. Therefore, if you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to go over briefly what I interpret to be the procedure and perhaps you 
might check me, or add to my remarks as I make them. 

Under clause 77, I think it is, the banks will now be authorized to borrow 
money on the issue of debentures for a term of five years not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the total paid up capital. Then, specifically, the debentures are not to be 
considered as deposit liabilities. They are not to be construed then as in any way 
cash reserves. Is that correct? 


Mr. S. T. Paton (President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association): No cash 
reserve would be required against them. 


Mr. THompson: No. Therefore, these debentures are subordinate to deposit 
liabilities, correct? 


Mr. Paton: Correct, sir. 


Mr. THompson: The one point I am not quite sure about in this is the 
procedure to be followed in the issuance of debentures. The words “borrow 
money by the issue of debentures” indicate that the chartered banks cannot use 
the formula in 77(6); is that correct? 


Mr. Paton: They must be issued under these subclauses, Mr. Thompson, yes. 


Mr. THompson: Am I right then in saying that banks must borrow before 
they can issue debentures or sell debentures to investors. Once this has been 
done the maximum amount of debentures they can issue is determined by the 
formula that is outlined here? Are we correct in that? 


Mr. Paton: I am afraid I am not quite following your comments, Mr. 
Thompson. Do you mind repeating them? 


Mr. THompson: I am trying to get at the procedure that is to be used. 
Actually my question was this. Is it correct to say that the banks must borrow, 
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and I put that in quotes, before they can issue debentures or sell debentures to 
investors? 

Mr. Paton: No, sir. The actual issuance or sale of debentures, in the 
same manner as any other securities are marketed, would initiate the transaction 
and the funds received from these sales would then come into the banks’ position 
and be part of their liabilities. There is no question of them doing anything in 
advance of that to complete the required regulations under this section of the 
act. 

Mr. THomMpson: I was using that terminology only more or less as a quota- 
tion from the terminology that we have been using about it, necessarily having 
to borrow first in order to be able to sell. The terminology refers back to the 
terminology that you have been using or has been used here in the Committee 
on where the bank gets its assets from in order to pay for this transaction. 


Mr. Paton: The bank is not getting an asset when it issues debentures. It is 
creating a liability. 


Mr. THoMpson: I realize that. 


Mr. Paton: It is in effect borrowing through the medium of the sale of 
debentures to institutions and the investing public. That is right. 


Mr. THompson: I mention that because debentures do not require the 
reserve, as do normal loans; is that correct? 


Mr. Paton: As do normal deposits, correct. 


Mr. THompson: Normal deposits. Nothing is said about the rate of interest in 
this regard. Is this to be determined without any— 


Mr. Paton: This would be determined under the current market conditions 
if and when the issues were made. 


Mr. THompson: There is no limit to it? 


Mr. Paton: There is no limit to it on either side other than the market 
dictates. 


Mr. THOMPSON: I think that is the only question I have, Mr. Chairman. I 
would add that I think this is a very good addition to the act as well as the 
former point we were discussing that the banks move into the mortgage field. 


The Vicz-CHAIRMAN: Do you have a supplementary question, Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. GILBERT: Are you going to use investment institutions to issue your 
bond debentures or are you going to use one of the near banks? 

Mr. PaToN: I would assume these securities would be marketed in the 
normal manner for triple A risks. This would be a question for each individual 
bank to decide which vehicle they would use. 

Mr. FULTON: Do you think there would be any conversion right attached to 
them? 

Mr. PATON: Under this act, sir, there would not be. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Addison? 


Mr. AppISson: I have one point I would like to make. Under the arrange- 
ments in clause 77 banks will now be allowed to issue debentures, and one of the 
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reasons an organization such as RoyNat, for example, was created, was to 
provide term financing and also issue debentures on a longer term basis. The 
question I would like to ask Mr. Paton, now that the banks will be allowed to 
enter this field of debenture financing, do you still feel there is a need to have an 
organization such as RoyNat allied to a particular bank when, in fact, the bank 
can now do this itself? 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps I could defer to Mr. Coleman in view of the fact that 
RoyNat is particularly mentioned, Mr. Addison. 


Mr. FULTON: May I just make a point? Would it not be better to wait until 
we are on another section? There is a section on page 10 of the submission, 
limitation on bank participation in corporate ventures. 


Mr. AppIson: Well, the point of my question really is obviously, are the 
banks going into longer term financing now they can issue debentures where 
they could not before? If they are, then we will talk about the other on the other 
section. 


Mr. J. H. Coteman (Vice President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association): 
Well, Mr. Addison, I would say that mortgage lending is one form of long term 
lending the banks will definitely be going into. They will be borrowing long on 
debentures and lending long on mortgages. Would you like me to defer an 
answer to Mr. Addison’s first question until we get to the other section or would 
you like me to answer it now? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I feel the question was properly put and I think you 
could answer now. 


Mr. AppIson: What I am really asking is if the banks are going to enter the 
same type of operation as an organization such as RoyNat, term financing for 
business enterprises? 


Mr. CoLtEMAN: The banks will be able to do this. They will be able to take 
the security that is peculiar to long term financing, mortgage security, and so on, 
but when RoyNat was created there was, we felt, a definite void for an institu- 
tion of this type. There are five corporate shareholders, a large capable staff 
which has been built up of engineers, accountants and lawyers and so on. 
Naturally, we would like to see RoyNat continue. We think there will continue to 
be lots of room for RoyNat to operate and from the standpoint of competition it 
is just one more institution competing for business and as a result the general 
public should be better off. 


Mr. App1son: But the banks will now be allowed to participate in this type 
of business. In other words, there will be competition— 


Mr. COLEMAN: Yes. 
Mr. App1son: —by the banks in this form of financing? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right but, Mr. Addison, I would doubt whether the 
traditional type of financing taken by chartered banks would change too much. 
The prime function of a bank is commercial lending and there has been very 
little long term lending apart from N.H.A. mortgages. Now there have been 
exceptions and of course if and when we are able to get into the residential 
mortgage business that will be long term lending. But, I would think that by far 
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the greatest percentage of chartered banks lending will be in the financing of 
receivables and inventory and day to day functions of the bank that have been 
prevalent in the banking industry since the inception of the banks. 


Mr. Appison: But because of the ability now to borrow on debenture 
borrowing you will be able to enter into longer term financing, term financing. 


Mr. COLEMAN: That is right but we could do that without debenture financ- 
ing, too. It is certainly much easier to do it if you can borrow on a long term 
basis. But, the facility will be there for the banks to do that. 


Mr. PATON: I might add to that, perhaps, Mr. Addison. Under subsection 6 of 
the act the total amount in the first year if used to its maximum, will be roughly 
in the neighbourhood of $125 million for the whole banking system. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Mr. Chairman, I think that is residential only, though. 
Mr. PATON: I am speaking of debentures. 
Mr. CoLEMAN: Oh, yes; I am sorry. 


Mr. PATON: The 50 per cent that Mr. Thompson referred to can be reached 
over a period of five years. It is 10 per cent, per year, of capital and rest account. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have other questions, Mr. Addison? 
Mr. AppISON: No, fine, thank you. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: My question is for Mr. Lavoie. The bank will be issuing 
non-guaranteed debentures. Is this up to 50 per cent? 


Mr. Lavoie: Mr. Clermont— 
Mr. CLERMONT: To make up to 50 per cent at once or so much per year? 


Mr. Lavoi:g: For the financial year of 1967 the authorized sum is 10 per cent, 
capital and bank reserves. But this increases each year by 10 per cent, up to 50 
per cent. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Fifty per cent is the maximum allowed amount? 
Mr. Lavotre: Yes, that is the case. 
Mr. CLERMONT: What is the initial sum of the debenture, $100. or what? 


Mr. LAVoIE: You mean the amount of each debenture issued on the market? 
I think it will be left to each bank to decide. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But under the present bill, it is to be left to the discretion of 
each bank, is that the case? 


Mr. LAVOIE: Yes. 


(English) 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Does anyone have other questions on that topic? Then 


I think we will move on to the topic of changes in reserve requirements, at page 
70. Mr. Fulton? 


Mr. FULTON: I had asked a number of questions with regard to reserves on 
an earlier occasion. It is not easy to recall just where we were at that moment, 
when we went back to the interest rate ceiling. But, as I recall it, Mr. Hackett 
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was giving evidence and answering on the basis of his experience with respect to 
this matter of the new requirement that the reserves be maintained and adjust- 
ed, as it were, on a bi-monthly basis. As I recall, I had just asked, or was leading 
up to a question I intended to ask, whether in your view it would be more 
acceptable to have this bi-monthly basis if you were allowed for the current 
two-week period to maintain a reserve on deposit on the basis of what should 
have been there on the last two-week period? So that instead of being penalized 
in this very short time for calculations now of two weeks, if you make a slight 
error, you would be allowed, in fact, to adjust on the basis of the experience of 
an immediately past two-week period. Do I make myself clear? 


Mr. Hackett (General Manager (Investments), Bank of Montreal, and 
Chairman of Canadian Bankers Association Bank Act Revision Committee): I 
think so, Mr. Fulton. If I understand you correctly, your suggestion would be 
that any overage or underage in the first two-week period could be carried 
forward into the second two-week period. Have I your question correctly? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. HACKETT: Well, the only observation I can make as to that would be that 
I think that would, essentially, bring us back to where we are now, where we 
average over the entire one-month period, which we would consider to be a 
preferable method of arriving at the objective that both the Bank of Canada and 
the chartered banks are seeking. I am bound to say that I do not see any very 
substantial difference between that procedure and a full one-month averaging 
period, because what happens now is that if you run a bit ahead or a bit behind 
in the first two-week period you make it up in the second two-week pariod. 


Now, I think the point we have been endeavouring to make here is that Iam 
sure it would be the basis of the experience of people in the banks who are 
directly and daily concerned with this matter a two-week averaging period does 
not really give you time to deal in a smooth way with the kind of variations that 
you know are going to occur during the month. This is by and large a difference 
of view. The view of the banks who have to deal with this area and who have to 
work in it does diverge from the view of the central bank. I would like to 
emphasize again, there is no difference of opinion as to the objective. 


There is, perhaps, one point I should add here which I think arises out of 
your question, albeit perhaps indirectly. We really will know how this thing 
works only when it is in operation. The banks have what we consider to be 
strong, good, practical reasons for doubting whether this will work the way the 
central bank hopes it will. We would even go further, and as we endeavoured to 
set out in the memorandum that has been tabled before the Committee, to give 
our reasons why we think the result may be even perverse. It will aggravate the 
difficulty, if there be a difficulty that the central bank is endeavouring to 
overcome. 


Mr. Futton: If I recall correctly, you said that if you narrow down to this 
two-week period, and you are going to pay a penalty if you are under, it may 
force you to make a more violent adjustment to avoid that than if you have a 
month to average. 


Mr. HACKETT: That is indeed a major part of our case. Another part is that it 
would thereby conduce to perhaps an uneconomical use of cash. Having the 
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shorter period facing you, you can take less chance; you are almost bound to play 
the thing a bit more on the safe side and carry more cash than you would 
otherwise use, of, alternatively, we will probably be forced to hand a shock to 
the money market that we would not have to hand to it had we the full month’s 
period to work out in. 


Now, if I might finish the point I was leading up to in my reply, I think it 
would be this: It seems to us in an area where there is a legitimate area of 
doubt as to how this thing is really going to work out, what you gentlemen are 
being asked to do is to put this requirement in rigid legislative form for the next 
ten years. If it does not work the way the central bank thinks it will and if it 
does work the way we think it will, then we are hung with it for ten years and 
no one will be very happy about the outcome. That is a matter, as I said before, 
that goes a bit beyond the chartered banks and their response to central bank 
policy; it could also create unnecessary and unwarranted variations in the effect 
of chartered banks operations on the money market and vice versa. 


Mr. FuLToN: You said you felt if it was put on a two-week basis, with an 
adjustment to take account of any discrepancy in the previous two-week period, 
that in effect you would be having the situation you now have when it is a 
monthly calculation. I do not quite appreciate why you say that because it seems 
to me that you would have, on a two-week basis, adjustable on the basis of the 
previous two-week experience, that degree of flexibility of fairly rapid following 
of movements which the Bank of Canada is concerned about, as I understand it, 
but you would be avoiding the penalty. It seems to me you would be avoiding 
two things; one, the danger of having to pay a penalty and second the require- 
ment of making a violent move in the money market to avoid a penalty. But 
would you not, in fact, have a slightly more flexible, or rapid following, of what 
the Bank of Canada is trying to get at, while at the same time avoiding 
penalties? 


Mr. HaAcKETT: Mr. Fulton, I would hesitate to give an answer to that, as it 
were, off the top of my head. I think I would want to sit down with other people 
in this area and try to consider what the practical consequences might be. But, 
may I put it another way and I think perhaps we arrive at the same goal by a 
slightly different route. 


I would like to go back to the point I made at the outset that there is no 
difference of view between the chartered banks and the central bank as to the 
desirability of each individual bank—because this is a matter for individual 
banks, the banks as a whole do not respond. The response is a result of decisions 
taken in eight individual banks daily. We appreciate that it helps the Bank of 
Canada. It smoothes the processes of monetary control if each bank responds as 
quickly and as precisely as it can to changes in its cash base brought about 
through the daily clearing system. In those responses we have to take cognizance 
of what has gone before and what we think is going to face us in the near future. 


I am quite sure—indeed, I have often said to myself and said to my 
colleagues—that there must be times when the response of a chartered bank to 
the change in its cash base on any one day must be puzzling to the central bank. 
But it may not at all be puzzling to the bank itself, to the chartered bank 
concerned, because it may know of something that is going to happen tomorrow 
that the central bank is not aware of, or it may expect that something is going to 
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happen tomorrow and may not even know. But, it has to prepare in the light of 
that expectation. 

Coming back to your question, sir—this I might say is a personal view 
although I suspect it is one that would be shared—my personal view would be 
that the better way to approach this problem would be to leave the averaging 
period as it is and for the chartered banks collectively or individually to say to 
the central bank: We will do our level best to operate as closely as we can on a 
basis whereby we would, as closely as we can, provided we can do so without 
handing unnecessary shocks to the market, try to average out in practice on a 
two-week basis. But, the minute you put that in rigid legislative form, then I 
think you create a lot of problems that are unnecessary problems. 


Mr. FuLToN: I agree that from your point of view it would be better if it 
were done on a voluntary basis but I am concerned with the practical—with 
what it may be sensible to expect—rather than what may be most desirable from 
your point of view. I would appreciate—and I would hope it is not putting you in 
a strait-jacket but I would like to put it this way—as clear an answer as you Can 
give to me to this question. Assume that it is going to be a legislative require- 
ment and the legislation is now going to be ona two-weekly or twice-monthly 
basis instead of once monthly. Would you be prepared to accept that, or would 
you find it acceptable, if you were allowed to make adjustments in the current 
two-week period on the basis of the previous two-weeks experience? What I 
mean is at the close off of the 15th of the month if it is found that you are a 
fraction below what should have been your maintained reserves during that 
completed period, that you then bring it up, by putting in the deficiency during 
the current two-week period, but without penalty. So, my question is—assuming 
you will be required to do it on a twice-monthly basis—would that not be a 
more acceptable and, in fact, less damaging requirement from your point of 
view? 


Mr. Hackett: Mr. Fulton, I may have to make a qualification here. I am 
sorry, but, this is a matter where there might be practical difficulties. But, let me 
say that on the basis you have stated to me, any additional flexibility, if we have 
to be put in this two weeks—lI believe you used the words strait-j acket which I 
think is an adequate description—any measure of workable flexibility would, I 
think, be very acceptable. It would not, in my opinion, be a sufficient substitute 
for the basis under which we are operating now and which, I would add, for the 
system as a whole, appears to work remarkably well, having regard to the 
uncertainties that each bank must have to face every day. 


Mr. Futton: Perhaps I could put it this way, what you are saying then is 
that you prefer it to be left as it is now? 


Mr. HACKETT: Correct. 


Mr. FuLTon: But if you are going to have to go to a bi-monthly or 
two-weekly basis you prefer it on the basis I have outlined rather than what is 
in the proposed bill? Is that what you are telling me? 


Mr. HAcKETT: Yes; I would agree with that. May I add one thing though, 
and I would like to underline that it is an honest and considered opinion that the 
procedure under which we now operate will work better from the standpoint of 
the system and from the standpoint of the central bank itself. 
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Mr. FuLtton: Thank you. Perhaps I could ask some other questions about 
these changes in reserve requirements. When Mr. Rasminsky was before us I 
asked him whether in fact this split ratio of 4 per cent for notice deposits and 12 
per cent for demand deposits would not bear unequally on the various banks, 
and most heavily on those supporting to the greatest extent the small business- 
men, that is, any bank which concentrates, in its customers, on small businesses, 
whose deposits are in the demand category. Perhaps Mr. Paton would prefer to 
answer this one. If you have to maintain 12 per cent reserve for demand 
deposits—. Perhaps I should deal with this matter by two questions. First, is it a 
fact that in your experience the demand deposit is the type maintained by small 
business? 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps Mr. Hackett might answer that initially Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. HACKETT: I would answer the question in two parts, sir. The first would 
be that there undoubtedly is a variation at any one time between the percentage 
of demand deposits to total deposits of individual banks. It is not a major 
variation but it is significant. There will also be in any one bank, at different 
times, a variation in the ratio of demand to total deposits. Now that is part one. 


Part two of your question, as I recall it, was, if the bank is a high loaning 
bank really is it likely to have relatively more demand deposits than a bank 
without such a high loan ratio? I think, and Mr. Paton may, indeed, want to add 
to this, it might be so. I think it would be difficult to substantiate at all times and 
under all conditions; the conclusion does not leap readily to the eye. 


Mr. Paton: I would support that, Mr. Fulton. I think the relative relation- 
ship between the banks when associated with the type of business they are doing 
would not have a material effect on the demand deposits each bank holds by 
virtue of the business they handle. These deposits do fluctuate during the month 
and represent the funds that corporations and business people generally need in 
their day to day operations. I do not think legislation such as we are currently 
discussing would weigh in an undue manner on one bank versus another. 


Mr. FuLton: If we had any tendency to discourage banks, or perhaps I could 
put it this way; encourage banks to concentrate on the type of business or the 
type of customer who maintains notice deposits rather than demand deposits— 
you have to maintain 12 per cent ratio for one and 4 per cent for the other—what 
do you anticipate would be the effect, if any? 


Mr. PATON: Obviously on that basis notice deposits would be more attractive 
to a bank when the cash reserve is at a lower figure and there will be certainly 
enabling powers to us to be more competitive on notice deposits with a reserve of 
4 per cent. One would expect possibly a change in the mix of deposits. Demand 
deposits, these days, are more truly the day to day working funds of the business 
community to a much greater extent than they formerly were. In the not too 
distant past corporate treasurers held quite substantial free funds with the banks 
on a non-interest basis, but in the last decade—possibly in an increasing extent 
since the money market become a viable instrument in Canada—corporate 
treasurers in turn have become much more conscious of the funds at their 
disposal and are taking them out of the demand category and putting them in the 
market in short term instruments. Notice deposits, of course, do carry interest 
and demand deposits do not. There is an expense to the bank in attracting notice 
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deposits but the reduction in the reserves is a very acceptable feature to the 
chartered banks. 


Mr. FutToN: Yes. Is there any experience that you are aware of that to your 
mind demands this sharp distinction now to be made in the ratio of reserves 
maintained as between the two types of deposits? Or, would it not be—I will 
follow that question with another one which perhaps I should ask later but will 
indicate now so you know what I am getting at—in your judgment, on the basis 
of experience, would it not be equally safe and a lot simpler to require simply an 
average over-all for all types of deposits? So my first question is; is there 
anything in your experience which seems to indicate why this differentiation 
should be made? Then, I will come to my second question. 


Mr. Paton: Would you like to respond to that, Mr. Hackett? 


Mr. Hackett: Mr. Fulton, I think that the institution of the lower reserve 
ratio on notice deposits is logical in itself and was also a logical follow-through 
with respect to the recommendations of the royal commission. With regard to the 
second part of your question, we find it difficult to rationalize the procedure 
whereby the reserve ratio against the demand deposits is raised to as high a level 
as 12 per cent. This would exacerbate this problem which you have already 
explored. In the case of an individual bank some sudden shift from demand to 
notice deposits could have quite an abrupt effect on the over-all reserve that that 
bank would be required to carry. 


Mr. FuLTON: Since you now have the proposed statutory requirement for 
secondary reserves, would it not, with respect to primary reserves, be more 
simple and more equitable simply to reduce the existing ratio from 8 per cent, 
say, to 6 per cent over-all? 


Mr. HacKketTT: I think the 4 per cent reserve against notice deposits does 
have a value in itself, in that it would, I think, make it easier for banks to 
develop new, possibly more attractive, different deposit media. I regard that as 
something that is good in itself without relationship to the ratio required against 
demand deposits. I would rather think—and I do not know to what degree there 
would be unanimity on this—the 4 per cent ratio against notice deposits which 
does recognize the desirability of flexibility and development of attractive depos- 
it media combined with a lower ratio against demand deposits, would be perhaps 
more acceptable than the over-all average. I do not know whether Mr. Paton 
would care to add to that. 


Mr. Paton: I think, perhaps, in summary we might say that the banks were 
in accord with the Porter Commission recommendation, Mr. Fulton, which as I 
recall it, was 8 per cent for demand, 4 per cent up to 100 days and nil over 100 
days. 

Mr. Futton: Do you consider the sharp division, 4 per cent in one and right 


. 


up to 12 per cent on the other is—the differentiation in rates—unduly sharp? 


Mr. Paton: I think the answer to that would be yes, we would prefer a 
closer differential. 


Mr. Fuuton: I then come to the other question which is the only other one I 
want to ask on this section. It is about interest on your deposits. I appreciate the 
Bank of Canada Act does not allow, at the moment, for the payment of interest, 
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that is, interest on your reserves maintained with the Bank of Canada. So, it 
would require a change in the Bank of Canada Act, and I think you refer in your 
submission to your feeling that there should be some permissive authority given 
to the Bank of Canada to pay interest. In seeking to arrive at an understanding 
of the situation may I ask these questions. Whether the Bank of Canada Act 
required it or not you would have to maintain reserves to protect your liabili- 
ties? 

Mr. Hackett: Every bank, sir, would undoubtedly have to maintain a cash 
reserve. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. So the maintenance of a cash reserve has nothing to do 
with control of fiscal monetary policy. Perhaps that is an oversimplification. What 
I mean is that, even if the Bank of Canada were not an instrument through which 
control of monetary policy is exercised, even if it was not performing that 
function, but simply acting as the depository of reserves, you would still be 
required and would want to maintain reserves with it? 


Mr. HackeEtTT: In the context of your question, sir, every bank would have to 
maintain a cash reserve. Now, the level of that cash reserve would not necessari- 
ly be the same for each bank and each bank would have the daily management 
decision of deciding what in its context was an adequate cash reserve and that 
decision would have to be made in relation, of course, to the level of their 
deposit liabilities, what clearing gains or losses the bank anticipated and in 
addition, and this is a very important addition, that cash reserve would also have 
to be appraised in the light of what other assets the bank had which were ofa 
near cash nature, which could be readily converted into cash. But, I do not think 
it follows at all that the cash reserves would necessarily be the same for each 
bank or that they would be as high as the statutory requirements for each bank. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Right. I would not think it would be practical to have a dif- 
ferent reserve for each. You must have some statutory authority or statutory 
limit, so let us assume for the sake of argument at the moment, anyway, that it 
would not be practical to have a different level for each bank and that the 
exigencies of administration require a uniform level. I asked that original ques- 
tion because I want to go on to the question of secondary reserves and discuss 
the question of payment of interest on that. The point I am trying to make is 
that it seems, to me at any rate, difficult to justify a requirement or request that 
the Bank of Canada pay interest on the primary reserves since you have to main- 
tain primary reserves anyway whether they are with the Bank of Canada or 
in your own institutions— 


Mr. HAcKkETT: My comment on that would be that to the extent that a bank 
or the banks, if you wish to speak of them collectively, carry cash reserves with 
the Bank of Canada higher than would be necessary for day to day operating 
purposes, then, to that extent, we are supplying funds interest-free to someone. I 
am not too sure it is the Bank of Canada or the federal government; ultimately it 
is probably the federal government since the bank of Canada’s profits are trans- 
ferred to the Receiver General, and to the extent that we are by statute required 
to carry cash reserves higher than we would carry for ordinary working pur- 
poses, then I suggest that the non-receipt of interest on the excess is a form of 
additional tax— 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 
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Mr. Hackett: —on banks, and I might add, a form of discrimination as 
between banks and near banks. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Does this not become particularly apt, however, when you think 
of the secondary reserve you may be required to maintain, as I appreciate it, has 
really, if not nothing to do, then much less to do with the question of liquidity of 
a bank and much more to do with the control over monetary policy. In other 
words, am I right in assuming that the primary purpose for the Bank of Canada 
calling up the secondary reserves would be to make some adjustment as they see 
necessary in the state of the money market or the allowable extent of credit? 


Mr. Hackett: I think you are right. 


Mr. Futon: Then, although this is an acceptable and accepted function of 
the Bank of Canada, nevertheless to the extent that it is an obligation imposed 
on the Banks as a Bank of Canada requirement, is this the field in which you feel 
the Bank of Canada should pay interest to the chartered banks when they 
require this kind of reserve to be maintained? 


Mr. HACKETT: Well, Mr. Fulton, the secondary reserve as arbitrarily defined 
for the purpose of this legislation, comprises three constituents. The first con- 
stituent which is the minor end of it is excess cash, that is, the cash you might 
have in a month over and above the minimum reserve requirement. If there is 
any excess, that goes into secondary. That would be the minor end of it. The two 
more major constituents would be government of Canada treasury bills which 
do bear interest at market rates and the day to day loans to the money market 
which also bear interest. 

Now, under normal times, the interest on day to day loans which is a very 
volatile rate, it fluctuates not only day by day but through the day, and the 
interest on government of Canada treasury bills, would be at the very low end of 
the interest rate spectrum. They usually are at the low end but absolutely these 
rates vary from time to time depending on the interest cycle at the time. These 
are not sterile assets, day to day loans and treasury bills, from the standpoint of 
interest but they are low yielding assets. Now, to the extent that by reason of 
these requirements a bank carries more of its short term assets in this particular 
form, then to that extent such a bank is forced into carrying a less productive 
asset mix than would otherwise be the case. 

I would like, if I may, as a supplementary answer to this question, to make 
another point which I think is quite important. As the association said in its brief 
to the Porter Commission, these secondary reserves are not in a true sense a 
reserve since they are not available for use. They are rather a forced investment. 
Now, in addition to maintaining secondary reserves that you have to keep, any 
bank in the ordinary course of its activities is going to have to put on top of that 
some secondary reserves of a short term nature. It may not be exactly the 
reserves as defined here but they will have to have some secondary reserves 
which they can use. Therefore, when you put what you would want to have on 
top of what you must have, which are frozen to all intents and purposes, the 
element of forced investment becomes rather more important and rather more 
obvious. 


Mr. FULTON: Which part of the— 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, I am sorry to interrupt you but I think 
your 20 minutes of questioning expired a while ago. I permitted you to go on 
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because your questions were in general terms that were of interest to all the 
members of the committee but unless I receive agreement from members of the 
Committee I will have to ask you to make this your last question and then I will 
pass to someone else. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes, I think this will be my last question. On which part of the 
reserves maintained at the Bank of Canada are the banks asking for interest? 


Mr. Hackett: I will have to refer to the brief for one moment to get the 
information. 


Mr. PATON: The answer, Mr. Fulton, is the cash reserves carried with the 
Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Fuuton: All of them? 


Mr. Paton: The secondary reserves are not carried with the Bank of 
Canada; they are invested in securities. The funds we carry with the Bank of 
Canada on which no interest is paid is our primary reserve and that is the area in 
which we would suggest consideration be given to paying interest. 


Mr. FuLTON: On the whole of that primary reserve, or on part of it abovea 
certain level; or have you given consideration to that aspect? 


Mr. PATON: We have given study to that since the first round of questioning. 
I think you referred to this early in the hearings. As an approximate estimate I 
mentioned, off the top of my head—this was possibly a reasonably bald state- 
ment, although not as bald as Mr. Hackett’s, a figure of 5 per cent and I was 
advised I had gone a little high with that. I think this is the area in which you 
would like some ideas. What would we normally consider we would need to look 
after our day to day clearing obligations and till money positions. Is that the 
area in which your question was asked? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. PATon: I am not sure if we could put a figure on that. I think we could 
arrive at one if there was an opportunity to negotiate and see in what area we 
would like to put a request more specifically than we have to date. Would that 
be— 


Mr. HACKETT: Yes, I think, Mr. Chairman, that what we are really after here 
is an area of reasonable negotiation. I think what we are after now is a point of 
principle rather than putting an actual figure forward. 


Mr. FULTON: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


; The CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Clermont, followed by Mr. Lam- 
bert and Mr. Lind. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, are we only on reserves that the chartered 
banks have with the Bank of Canada or are we on general reserves? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be in order for you to discuss the question 
of reserves generally because I would say they are related to the context of 
reserves with the Bank of Canada. Aside from that, the question of reserves 
generally seems to be dealt with by the topic raised by the witnesses. Perhaps 
you should ask your questions and then it would be easier to define what you 
have in mind. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I have in mind asking questions about inner reserves? 
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The CHAIRMAN: This is a topic that comes along later, specifically, in the 
brief. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But right now it is only about reserves that the chartered 
banks have with the Bank of Canada? If that is the case, I will pass. 


The CHAIRMAN: The inner reserves are a separate topic and we will be 
coming to that shortly. Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, it would be my assumption that the Bank of 
Canada did not come to this decision about the two-week averaging and other 
requirements about secondary reserves on an overnight basis. I am wondering, 
when did the chartered banks become aware of the likelihood that the Bank of 
Canada would be making these requests and on what basis they advanced their 
arguments. What were the conditions, if you know what they were, which led up 
to this decision? What difficulties have existed in, shall we say, fiscal and 
monetary policy control, which would lead them to this. I know this could be 
answered also by the Bank of Canada but I would like to know from the banks’ 
point of view when they became aware of this. Obviously, they have had 
discussions with the Bank of Canada officials in this regard. 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps I could initiate the answer to that, Mr. Lambert and Mr. 
Hackett could supplement it. I think the correct answer to your question is that 
the first intimation we had that the secondary reserve would become statutory 
and that the variable reserve on different types of deposits would come into 
existence was when Bill No. C-222 received its first reading. To my knowledge, 
there was no prior official discussions with the bankers as a group. 


Mr. Perry interjects that the proposed fortnightly averaging did come up, 
when the governor appeared before the Porter Commission. But, in so far as the 
actual inclusion in this act is concerned, this came without specific prior discus- 
sion with the bankers. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Perhaps Mr. Hackett, who is concerned with the investment 
side of the bank would be able to add some information in this regard. Did they 
run into any difficulties, shall we say, with the Bank of Canada, with regard to 
the monthly averaging, so that there would be some concern by the Bank of 
Canada as to some of the effects of the monthly averaging. 


Mr. Hackett: Mr. Lambert, you will, of course, appreciate that I am now 
put in the position of giving hearsay evidence. But, this matter has been discussed 
both formally and informally with the Bank of Canada by the banks. I am sure 
that the Bank of Canada would be very well prepared to give its views on this 
matter. There has been an exchange of view, and at the risk of repetition I would 
like to say again there is no difference of opinion as to the objective the Bank of 
Canada is seeking. If I may say so, and if I am wrong I am sure that the Bank of 
Canada will correct the record if and when they wish to speak on this matter, I 
think the thing that bothers the Bank of Canada is this: on occasions, from where 
they sit—it is a little bit like the man who can walk around a bridge table and 
watch all four hands being played—from where they sit, they may see that some 
individual bank is, from their point of view, sitting on or potting up what looks 
like, from the outside looking in, an unreasonably high cash ratio for one, two, 
three or four days or conversely an unreasonably low cash ratio. Now that, and I 
need not go into the mechanics of it, undue or what appears to be an undue 
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concentration of cash at any point of the banking system, let us face it, I think it 
does to that extent complicate the operation of Bank of Canada technique from 
the standpoint of the exact amount of expansion or contraction they are trying to 
bring about on that particular day. 

Now, to this I think the banks would have two answers. One is that if you sat 
where the bank concerned sits, there may have been a very good reason for what 
looks like a temporarily eccentric cash behaviour. That bank is anticipating 
something or it may even know something. I would say that more often it is a 
matter of anticipation because there is a great deal of guesswork in this opera- 
tion. By holding its fire, as it were, by not reacting at that moment of time, the 
bank in so doing may, in fact, be forestalling a much more abrupt adjustment 
three or four days afterwards. But, at that moment and from the standpoint of 
the central bank it may create a problem. 

Now, the second point we would make and which we have made is this: Every 
bank in running its cash, and the swings are extremely volatile, has to prepare 
for uncertainty. It is trying, each bank is certainly trying, to run that cash ratio 
as fine as it can. No bank wishes to see unused cash piling up for any length of 
time. Nothing wrings a banker’s heart more than seeing cash which is not 
working. You are continually guessing in this area. If you guess wrong you are 
fined. If you guess wrong in the sense of having less cash than you required. If 
you guess wrong in the sense of having more cash than you require you are 
fining yourself because you are leaving cash unemployed. Now the second point 
we will make here is really this. Under the proposed two-week system the 
uncertainties are going to be there just he same. Nothing will happen to 
eliminate these uncertainties, to eliminate these swings, but mathematically the 
impact of X number of dollars by way of a swing will be doubled in terms of 
our requirement to meet this cash ratio. Therefore, it may well be that faced 
with some cash loss this matter of what looks like temporary eccentric behaviour 
on the part of individual banks will not be lessened. The problem will, if 
anything, be aggravated. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, Mr. Paton, this information likely has been given but 
not having the transcript available, could you tell me about how much coinage 
the banks hold because you do make this proposal that within your cash reserves 
there be counted the coinage. 

Mr. Paton: The figure, quoted previously, was $40 million. That is approxi- 
mately correct, Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I see, and if this were included what percentage of the cash 
would you consider this to be? 

Mr. PaToNn: I think the figures we quoted the other day were that the 
average holdings of Bank of Canada notes was in the area of $465 million. Is that 
exclusive of silver? 

Mr. HACKETT: The cash reserves, the Bank of Canada notes, the till money 
held by the chartered banks is of the order of $470 million. The silver in relation 
to notes would be roughly ten to one. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If the coin were counted in, what percentage effect do you 
think this would have on, shall we say, your provision of reserves. 


Mr. PATON: The average daily deposits carried by the chartered banks were 
$965 million last year to which— 
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Mr. Hackett: It was $960 million and about $450 million of notes. That is 
about the ratio. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What I am trying to get at is, if the coinage was to be 
included as requested is it a significant item or is it a relatively insignificant 
item? 


Mr. Paton: It is significant, Mr. Lambert; relatively in relation to the total 
it, perhaps, is not of major importance but it is, in effect, $40 million of free 
assets we are carrying on behalf of the governing authorities on which we 
receive no interest. If the $40 million were included and we were able to release 
or free that much into earning assets, it would be of material benefit to the 
banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Going to the point that Mr. Fulton was discussing about the 
difference in the reserve requirements for demand deposits as against notice 
deposits, would the wide differential that is now proposed not have the effect of 
tending to standardize banking operations, putting in a greater degree of uni- 
formity between the various banks. It was indicated that, shall we say, the high 
loaning bank because of this very high differential might be driven to a much 
more uniform mix with its competitors. In other words, there is a disincentive as 
a result of this 8 per cent difference for a bank, shall we say, to specialize in 
commercial loans and high lending as against taking on more term deposits. 


Mr. Hackett: I do not think, Mr. Lambert, we did establish that there was a 
very clear correlation between the deposit mix as aginst demand and notice 
deposits and loan ratio. I think, if I recall, I said myself that the correlation does 
not leap to the eye. I think it might possibly—let me say it this way. If any bank 
found that its deposit mix was chronically putting itself at something of a 
disadvantage vis-a-vis other banks, then it would certainly be under incentive to 
make some kind of a change in its assets, although, I do not quite know what that 
change might be. But it would be under some incentive to make some adjusting 
change on the asset side to make up for the chronic disability it may have been 
suffering as a result of a high proportion of high reserve attracting deposits. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is the point I am turning over in my mind, that this 
distinction between the two classes of reserves that are being established under 
this legislation may tend to constrain the banks in their freedom to operate 
and, therefore, be less competitive. This may be one of the negative aspects of, 
shall we say, the two-rate structure, particularly if there is a wide gap. Certainly 
it would not be so much of a disincentive if the rates were 8 and 4 as against 12 
and 4. 


Mr. HACKETT: We are certainly going to be doing a new set of sums. Testis 
something we are all going to be very conscious of. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, it has been suggested to me to put it another way. 
Might not this be a disincentive to really carry on a very heavy current account 
business? 


Mr. Futon: Every current account is a demand deposit, is it not? 


Mr. LAMBERT: And against which you must put 12 per cent on which you are 
not earning interest, whereas, I know that even though you are only paying 
4 per cent or have to put up 4 per cent on term deposits, and these cost you 
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money, yet because of that 8 per cent gap or differential, there will be in actual 
fact a disincentive to carry accounts, or specialize in, the current deposit field? 


Mr. Paton: I think we must remember Mr. Lambert in the acquisition of 
demand deposits that these do not receive interest which would offset the 
disadvantage of providing the substantially greater cash reserves. This would be 
an incentive rather than a disincentive looking at it from that angle. I think in 
general we would, and we have already gone on record that we would, be happy 
with a split ratio. We would prefer to have the 12 per cent at a lesser rate. As 
you are well aware, under the present act the primary cash reserve we are 
currently operating under for all deposits has a variable factor. Under the 
present legislation the Bank of Canada has statutory powers to increase that at 
certain stated intervals. This power has not been used in recent years of banking. 
But, there is that variable provision in the existing legislation with regard to the 
primary reserve. Under the proposed bill we are now looking at, this variable 
provision is eliminated from the primary reserve and, indeed, transferred over to 
the secondary reserve. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a supplementary question, Mr. Fulton? 


Mr. FuLToN: I am afraid I do not follow what Mr. Paton said about a 
variable provision. If you are speaking about the differential in the reserve 
which must be maintained as against notice deposits and term deposits, that 
surely is with respect to the primary reserve and not with respect to the 
secondary reserve? 


Mr. Paton: I was speaking of the act we are currently operating under. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. But you said under the new proposed act this is taken out 
of the primary reserve and carried into the secondary reserve. 


Mr. PaTon: Under the new act there is a fixed ratio of 12 per cent on 
demand deposits. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. PATON: It is fixed and will not be adjusted during the oncoming ten 
years. 


Mr. FuLTon: I see now. I had misinterpreted the effect of your explanation. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The last area of my questioning, Mr. Chairman, concerns the 
instrument of the reserves being used by the Bank of Canada for fiscal and 
monetary control, that that portion above what the banks would themselves 
carry, that slice above it to the point now of 8 per cent, is the instrument of fiscal 
and monetary control by the Bank of Canada. If you were to get interest on this 
portion the result would be to diminish the extent of the effectiveness of this 
instrument and I am being, shall we say, the devil’s advocate here, in regard to 
the idea of the primary and secondary reserves without interest. They really 
become much more effective without an interest earning capacity. 


Mr. HAcKETT: Well, Mr. Lambert, we are moving into a somewhat different 
area now, the area of monetary control. The only useful observation I might be 
able to make on that is, from the standpoint of monetary control I should not 
myself have thought it mattered very much what the absolute ration require- 
ment was. I think an economist could make a very good case that a central bank 
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could operate monetary control very well with almost any kind of a cash ratio 
because it always has the power and exercises the power to make cash plentiful 
or scarce in relation to that target. 


Now, I would agree with you that ifa banker sits and pots up cash, then to 
that extent the effectiveness of monetary control might be impaired but I look at 
this thing myself in somewhat three layers, as it were which is the kind of 
thinking you have to do if you were attempting to work out a formula for this 
thing. There is the cash that a bank would have to keep anyhow. That is layer 
one. Sorry, let me rephrase my statement there. There is the cash that a bank 
would keep voluntarily for the ordinary purposes of its operations, for meeting 
its clearing balances. On top of that layer there is a second layer which is the 
difference between what it would wish to keep and what legislation says it must 
keep. Now, it is in that area, I suggest, that there should be some interest 
remuneration to the banks. Then you could look at a third and much smaller 
layer which comes on the top of the first two which would be excess over this 
statutory figure. It is only when you get there that I think the point you make of 
this excess perhaps impairing the processes of monetary control begins to be 
valid. Now, that is a very small area. It is a very small excess and I think these 
three elements would have to be taken into consideration in attempting to work 
out some kind of a formula. I do not think the point you make in the context of 
the way the principle could be applied would be a major point, sir. In fact, Iam 
not at all sure that it would even be a point if the formula were adjusted to take 
this into account. 


Mr. Lampert: Is it also a point that to the extent that the central bank 
exercises monetary control by increasing the reserve requirements, shall we say, 
from the primary reserves into the secondary reserves that since the secondary 
reserves would not be earning interest nor what you call the second layer, that 
the exercise of monetary control bears upon the bank’s loan in so far as cost is 
concerned. 


Mr. Hackett: The greater part, sir, of the secondary reserves do earn 
interest. They are day to day loans to the money market and treasury. But the 
Bank of Canada does not pay us that interest. In the case of day to day loans, 
money market dealers pay us the interest. In the case of treasury bills, the 
interest is derived from the interest on government of Canada treasury bills. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Will this form of secondary reserve continue under this act? 
Mr. HACKETT: Yes. 
Mr. LAMBERT: There is no change? 


Mr. Hackett: There is no change as to the constituents. There is change as 
to the ratio which we will be required to carry. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert if you have terminated your questioning, t 
would like to recognize Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Linp: I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if I could just ask a couple of 
questions now and continue in my position after we reconvene as I have another 
engagement at a quarter to one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, go ahead. 
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Mr. Linn: I am interested in this secondary reserve, Mr. Chairman. My 
question is to Mr. Hackett. I am rather in the dark with regard to these day to 
day loans to the money market. I just do not understand what you mean when 
you say the interest changes hour by hour. Where is this to, the bond market, the 
security market or the stock brokers? Where is this money loaned? 


Mr. HACKETT: I am afraid it may take a few minutes to give Mr. Lind an 
adequate reply but subject to that, the day to day loans are made to money 
market dealers. Ican never remember whether there are 15 or 16. I think it OMe hae 
These are investment dealers. In no case is this their sole function. They all have 
other activities. They became money market dealers by agreement with the 
Bank of Canada. The actual nature of that agreement is something of which we 
are not aware but I think it is safe to say broadly that these are dealers who have 
demonstrated their willingness and ability to maintain active markets in short 
term government securities, including government of Canada treasury bills. 


Once they become money market dealers, each dealer has a line of credit 
with the Bank of Canada. This facility being in existence, it is a way in which 
any one chartered bank may quickly adjust its cash. If I were in my own office 
this morning and I saw I had more cash than I appeared to need at the time I 
would offer, or more particularly one of our money traders would offer, to these 
money market dealers, day to day money. That is a loan secured by government 
of Canada bonds of three years maturity or less or by banker’s acceptances, so 
long as they are not your own. This is a very impersonal market; it is a very fluid 
market. Therefore, to accomplish one’s purpose one has to offer this money at a 
rate at which one thinks it will be attractive to the dealers who wish to borrow 
it. What that rate may be will depend on the size of the inventory of government 
of Canada bonds of three year’s maturity or less which includes treasury bills 
which a particular dealer has to carry and wants to carry at the moment. The 
rate will also be influenced by the number of banks that happen to be offering 
money at that point of time. To get your money out you may have to offer down. 
It is a little bit like a Dutch auction. 


If on the following day the position has changed in the clearing and you 
want your money back the bank concerned will then call day to day loans from 
the dealers, That call has to be made by 12 o’clock noon. The dealer whose loan is 
called—this is still a very impersonal operation—has to get on the telephone and 
find another bank who is a lender. Generally speaking the fact that one bank is 
short of cash, the chances are that some other bank in the system will be long on 
eash and therefore the loan you call is probably picked up by some other bank or 
banks. Meanwhile this matter of negotiation as to rate is continuously going on. 
The rate may change two or three times in an hour or two hours. It is a rather 
interesting operation in that respect. 


If there happens to be a general shortage of bank cash at that time and the 
dealer cannot find another bank as a lender or another bank or banks as lenders 
in sufficient amount, then the dealer or dealers will look around the street for 
alternative sources of lending. They might even go to one of the near banks. If 
other sources prove unavailing, then they take advantage of their line of credit 
with the Bank of Canada and go in and obtain temporary accommodation from 
the Bank of Canada at a penalty rate. 
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Tonight, at five o’clock, when the Bank of Canada weekly balance sheet is 
released we shall be able to look at that balance sheet and see the extent, if any, 
to which money market dealers are, as we say, into the Bank of Canada. Now 
when the dealers are borrowing from the Bank of Canada indicates a situation 
when for some reason or another there is a state of temporary stringency in the 
banking system. It may be a very temporary thing, but the fact that the dealer 
has to go in means that he cannot get his loan requirements from the banking 
system at that moment of time. The next day it may be a quite different 
situation. It is a very fluid procedure but it is a great convenience to the banks in 
assisting them to keep the cash well distributed through the system. It does not 
work perfectly. There are many times when a banker or indeed, the banks as a 
whole, will wish to employ cash and the demand will not be there. It has its 
imperfections but by and large it serves a useful purpose. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if I could ask one short question 
and then be permitted to leave and resume after we reconvene. Am I on the first 
of the list for later? 


The CHAIRMAN: If we are still on this topic when you return. 


Mr. Linp: Well, I would like to remain on this topic. I would like to have the 
privilege of resuming this questioning after 3.45. 


The CHAIRMAN: The other names on my list, unless I misunderstood their 
signals, are Mr. Laflamme and Mr. Addison, and Mr. Gilbert as well. Actually, 
Mr. Hackett has made this market operation so fascinating I am wondering if 
you would like to go down and watch it being carried out. 


Mr. Hackett: It would indeed be fascinating. We would be very glad to 
have you come. 


Mr. Linn: I am just asking for that privilege, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: This will create no problem. I gather you have to leave right 
now and perhaps if we take Mr. Laflamme and since Mr. Gilbert has some 
questions it will merely involve your being available when we resume this 
afternoon. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, to whom I should direct my 
questions but it is regarding clause 72 of the bill. I see there is a great difference 
there between the requirements of the Bank of Canada for the primary reserves 
and the secondary reserves. Clause (72(1) says that the bank “shall” maintain a 
cash reserve. When they speak of secondary reserves in subclause (2) they say 
the bank “if so required by the Bank of Canada”. Is it not a fact that possibly the 
Bank of Canada should increase the secondary reserve, but is it not in itself a 
way of having better control over the money market by the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. Hackett: Well, Mr. Laflamme, it is certainly one way through which a 
very major degree of control could be exercised. The fact that the range of 
variation is so wide does, we suggest, introduce quite a new element of uncer- 
tainty into the cash management, investment management and indeed, loan 
management of the banks. If I might digress, for one moment, it is a pretty 
potent reason why we find this two weeks averaging period a little unrealistic. 
This is one way through which the Bank of Canada could transmit influence to 
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the central bank which would cause some kind of a shift in the asset mix. I beg 
your pardon, it is some way in which the Bank of Canada could transmit 
influences to the chartered banks which would cause the chartered banks to 
make some kind of a change in their asset mix. 

Now, we are of the view that if this be an emergency standby device, then’ in 
the context of the kind of emergencies that could arise a better, smoother and 
more precise result could be obtained by discussion with the banks and their 
co-operation sought to the extent and in the particular directions necessary to 
meet the specific requirement of the situation at the time, rather than by 
bringing a statutory power to bear on one particular group of assets. If a bank 
individually, or the banking system, and in this context it would be the banking 
system, is under pressure, make no mistake about it, the banking system is going 
to have to make some kind of a change in its assets to respond to Bank of Canada 
policy. 

But is that not a question whether from the standpoint of getting a smooth 
response and getting the kind of response you want, which may be quite 
different under different circumstances, this rather mechanical device, this shot- 
gun approach, is perhaps the best way of going about it. I should, perhaps, add 
too—I think this bears on this matter—that one of the difficulties of this 
statutory secondary reserve ratio is that it sets up by legal fiat what secondary 
reserves are. Now, banks have other assets which are perhaps just as liquid as 
these legally defined liquid assets. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I interrupt here. Does the law create now a definition 
of primary reserves which other students of the matter may feel should be 
broadened or narrowed to include other amounts than the law presently re- 
quires? 

Mr. HACKETT: I think there is a range of discussion there, sir. For example, 
the law may say that the banks have to have a certain body of secondary 
reserves as defined in this act. You do run into anomalies. 


The CHAIRMAN: My point is that the same problem could be raised if there is 
a problem with respect to primary reserves. 

Mr. HACKETT: The primary reserve is cash, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, but my point is if you look at clause 72, there is a 
definition there. It is not a major point but I just want to make this comment if 
Mr. Laflamme would be kind enough to let me intervene. Let me put it this way. 
I am wondering whether it is justifiable to raise as a possible complaint that the 
secondary reserves are defined by law when this is already being done with 
respect to primary reserves? 


Mr. HACKETT: I do not know that it was a complaint, Mr. Chairman, as much 
as an observation. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the better word I was seeking. 
(Translation) 

That is “le mot juste” as we say in French. 
(English) 

I think observation is a better word. 
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Mr. HACKETT: Perhaps I could clarify the point to show its relevance in this 
way. There is an issue of government of Canada bonds that matures on the 15th 
of December. Those bonds have about three weeks to run. They are not part of 
our liquidity. They may, in effect, be much more liquid than a treasury bill with 
six months to run which is defined as part of our liquidity. My only point in 
raising this was that after all, this is an arbitrarily defined area we are speaking 
of. 


The CHAIRMAN: My point is, this covers the whole area of reserves in 
general, in so far as the requirements are imposed by law. You have to have a 
definition. 


Mr. Hackett: In so far as the act requires, yes. In so far as banking practice 
is concerned, not necessarily. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I have one final question on that. The chartered banks in 
this proposed legislation are empowered to sell debentures, and in clause dal) 
the cash reserve ratio is lowered. Is it not in the interests of better control of 
credit for the Bank of Canada under clause 3 to require the chartered banks if 
necessary to keep a certain average of secondary reserves. If you accept the fact 
that the Bank of Canada must control credit I do not see why you should—I will 
not say complain—not be in agreement with the Bank of Canada. Do you really 
think that the Bank of Canada would require secondary reserves which would 
not be in the interest of the Canadian public? 


Mr. Paton: I think, Mr. Laflamme, we express our feeling fairly definitely in 
this brief in which we quote the Porter Commission as saying that they exam- 
ined the contention that the Bank of Canada should have legislative power on 
secondary reserves and, “they are not persuaded that any legislative power to 
direct allocation of the institutions’ funds is necessary.” As you know, we are 
operating under a voluntary secondary reserve currently— 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 

Mr. Paton: —which as we referred to once before, was brought in at a 
time of financial crisis shall we say: and which has remained steady notwith- 
standing the disappearance of that crisis period. This new legislation further 
cements this provision of secondary reserve, admittedly referred to as being on 
a standby basis; but, it does make it in legislative form. The chartered banks 
support the Porter recommendations in this respect, that we do not consider 
it a necessary arm of the Bank of Canada’s control over our operations. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes, but there will still be a great difference between an 
obligation and a possibility. 


Mr. PATON: We are legislating for ten years. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: I declare this meeting recessed until 3.45 this afternoon. 


(AFTERNOON SITTING) 
The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is now resumed. 


We have something to straighten out here. Mr. Lind, as you may recall, was 
not able to complete his questioning because of an appointment he had, and 
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although Mr. Gilbert was the one to follow Mr. Laflamme, I wonder if he would 
be willing to yield for a few moments to Mr. Lind? 


Mr. Linn: I think, Mr. Chairman, we were questioning Mr. Hackett with 
regard to the day-to-day loans. He gave quite an extensive description of how 
these money market dealers operate. 

What I am very interested in, unless it is a trade secret, is the range of 
interest that these people pay on these day-to-day loans. 


Mr. HACKETT: You mean the range of interest rates? 


Mr. Lrnp: Yes; I do not mean any particular day, but just from the top to 
the bottom. 


Mr. HAcKETT: Well, since inception—and I speak subject to memory and 
correction—this range has varied in response to market conditions, and partic- 
ularly in response to the market rate on government of Canada treasury bills, 
from, I would say, on the low end of the scale, perhaps a 4 but certainly 3 of 
1 per cent up to as high as 6 per cent. 


Mr. Linp: This is figured on a daily basis? 


Mr. HACKETT: No, sir; the range on any one day would not be anything like 
that. I am speaking now of the spectrum of rates since the technique was 
introduced. 


In one single day it is conceivable that the range might be—and it might 
move in steps of 4 of 1 per cent at a time—a total of % to possibly 2 of 1 
percentage point, depending on the forces of supply and demand at work at the 
time. 


Mr. LinpD: What is roughly the range now? Would it be 3 per cent or 2 per 
cent or 4 per cent? 


Mr. HACKETT: No; at the present time—and I have been away from the office, 
as you know—but probably between 4? and 5% per cent, or something of that 
order. 


Mr. Linp: Thank you very much. 
You say in your brief at page eight: 


As the chartered banks are not paid any interest on their deposits 
with the central bank, now in excess of $1 billion, any reserves required 
by statute in excess of the actual operating needs... 


—and this is where I would like to ask you the question— 


represents a continuing loss of earnings by the banks and a continuing 
element of discriminatory treatment relative to competing institutions not 
subject to legal reserve requirements 


Now, could you explain what these discriminations are? 


Mr. HACKETT: I would suggest, Mr. Lind, that the discrimination is twofold. 
In the first place, the competing near-banks institutions need only to carry as 
cash reserve what they deem their operating requirements to be. Secondly, the 
competing near-bank institutions do not maintain their cash reserves in the form 
of deposits with the Bank of Canada; by and large they maintain them with 
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deposits with the chartered banks on which they obtain interest. So that they 
carry less and they get interest on what they do carry. 


Mr. Linp: Do you mean that a trust company, Mr. Hackett, probably keeps 3 
per cent in coinage in its bank, and on the balance that it borrows from the bank 
through which it is operating it receives an interest payment from the bank for 
this reserve that they carry there? 


Mr. Hackett: They would not keep the cash in coinage, Mr. Lind, except to 
the extent that they require till money. The point is that, with regard to any 
other cash reserves that they may wish to keep, the near-bank is at liberty to 
make any kind of arrangement it wishes for the keeping and deposit of its cash 
reserves. 


Mr. Linp: Is it not a recognized fact that they do keep in short term bonds in 
the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. They keep a higher percentage than the banks 
do although they may not keep as much coinage or cash reserve as the banks do, 
but they do keep reserve in short term bonds, for liquidity. 


Mr. Hackett: As I recall, Mr. Lind, there was placed before us, earlier on in 
the sessions, a consolidated statement of the trust companies. I do not have it at 
hand here— 


Mr. Linp: I have that consolidated statement, but I was asking you for an 
opinion. 


Mr. Hackett: I would hate to generalize on this, but I would doubt if, by 
and large, the near-banks would carry more assets that would be comparable to 
the chartered banks’ mix of cash, secondary reserves and government securities 
than would the chartered banks. I would hesitate to say that they did in the 
absence of a balance sheet which would give us that figure. 


Mr. Linp: You doubt that they would carry more than the chartered banks. 
Mr. HACKETT: Yes; I would doubt that, Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Linp: Well, on discussing some of the problems with them, they tell me 
that they carry within the area of 20 per cent. Now, it is not all cash reserves, 
as we have been talking about, but it would be in short term bonds and some- 
thing that they could consider as immediate liquid assets. 


Mr. HacKETT: Well, accepting that figure, sir, I think we can make some sort 
of a comparison. Now I can speak with a fair degree of accuracy. Taking the 
chartered banking system as a whole—and we do have weekly figures on this, 
and there will be a fresh set of them published by the Bank of Canada late this 
afternoon—on that basis I would say that the cash liquidity and government of 
Canada securities of the chartered banks would be of the order of 29 per cent of 
their deposit liabilities—somewhere in that order; it might be 30 per cent or it 
might be 28 per cent but it would not be outside that range; which would be 
somewhat more than the figure you suggest for the trust companies. 


Mr. Linp: Then the chartered banks, if they wish, could sell 10 per cent of 
that and still be 2 per cent over the requirements, and extend credit to small 
businesses and so on could they not? 


Mr. Hackett: The statutory requirements, sir, apply to cash, day-to-day 
loans and treasury bills. 
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Mr. Linp: But you are only forced by law to keep 15 per cent, are you not? 


Mr. HAcKetT: At the present time we are not forced by law. We do so by 
agreement with the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Linp: It was my understanding that you had to keep 8 per cent in cash 
reserves. 


Mr. HACKETT: The secondary reserve portion is by agreement with the Bank 
of Canada, not by law at the present time. 


Mr. LinD: Having the 7 per cent there? 
Mr. HACKETT: Yes. 


Mr. Linp: Then why do you use the word “discriminatory” at all, because 
you have the option of reducing that if you want to? 


Mr. HACKETT: With respect to the liquidity portion of this, that is, cash, 
day-to-day loans and treasury bills, as far as the statutory portion is con- 
cerned—the cash reserve—we do not have any option. As far as the secondary 
reserve portion is concerned, we have given an undertaking to the Bank of 
Canada to maintain that ratio, and the only option we would have there is if we 
chose to break our undertaking, which we have never done. 


Mr. Ltnp: Let me get this clear. You give an undertaking to keep 29 per 
cent, roughly; is that it? 


Mr. HACKETT: No, sir; I am now speaking of liquidity reserves. There is no 
undertaking with respect to the amount of government securities that we main- 
tain except in so far as it applies to treasury bills, which are part of our liquidity. 


Mr. Linp: Carrying on down page 9, there is the statement: 


. . the Association remains of the view that statutory provision for 
secondary reserve requirements is neither necessary nor desirable. 


I think that refers to your excess of cash, government of Canada treasury 
bills and day-to-day loans to the market? 


Mr. HACKETT: That is right. 
Mr. Linp: Now, why is that not desirable? 


Mr. HACKETT: This will entail a repetition of some of the points made this 
morning, and I will bear that in mind as I go along. 

As I endeavoured to make clear this morning, each bank would undoubtedly 
carry some secondary reserves. But here is a case where the assets that we are 
entitled to call secondary reserves are defined by law regardless of the fact that 
we may have other short term assets, such as short term government bonds, 
which are just as liquid but which are not in this category. To the extent that 
the deployment, or mix, of the assets of a bank, or the banking system, is held to 
what we regard as an unnecessarily high degree in these relatively low-yielding 
assets, there is an element of discrimination vis-a-vis other financial institutions 
which are not required by law to maintain short term assets in this particular 
way. 

There is another and rather more subtle element of potential discrimination 
in this, particularly under the new technique that is envisaged in the present bill. 
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At the present time 1 per cent of the chartered banks’ Canadian deposit liabili- 
ties is, in round figures, $190 million. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that this requirement within the ambit of the act is raised by 1 percentage point. 
This would presumably mean that the banking system would have to go out and 
acquire an extra $190 million of day-to-day loans or treasury bills. But an 
interesting question arises: What would happen if the market could not supply 
those? As of last week, for example, the floating supply of treasury bills outside 
of the Bank of Canada, the chartered banks and government accounts, was only 
$148 million, and that included the amount that was held by dealers. Now, to the 
extent that the market would not supply you with this additional, required 
liquidity, the banks would then have to fulfill their requirements by holding 
cash, which would increase the non-earning portion of the liquidity to an 
unnecessary degree. 


Mr. Linp: One further question, Mr. Chairman. Is this normal though— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, would you yield to a supplementary question 
from Mr. Fulton? 


Mr. FuLToN: I have, since Mr. Lind is questioning on the amounts. The 
banks are presently holding 15 per cent over-all reserves with the Bank of 
Canada? 


Mr. Hackett: Cash and secondary reserves. Actually we are presently 
maintaining somewhat more than that, because since you have to maintain 15 per 
cent, to get free or usable liquidity you would have to go a bit beyond that. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. Am I right in my interpretation that the effect of clause 
72(3) under the new proposed bill with new clause 18(2) of the Bank of Canada 
bill, may be to require you to maintain as much as 18 per cent? That is taking 
account of the 12 per cent on demand deposits plus the 6 per cent secondary 
reserve which seems to be contemplated under clause 18(2) of the Bank of 
Canada bill. 


Mr. Hackett: A little bit more than that, Mr. Fulton, if you want to be 
accurate about it. I think it has been stated here that the average cash require- 
ment would be about 6.60 so we could call it 18.60 or 182, or something like that. 


Mr. Futon: So that the required reserves in this category of demand 
deposits with the Bank of Canada will be more under the new proposal than it is 
at present under the statutory plus voluntary arrangement. 


Mr. HacKkETT: On the demand deposits, Mr. Fulton, it could be considerably 
more, because the cash reserve ratio against demand would be 12 per cent. 
Against demand deposits it is 12 per cent and against notice deposits it is 4 per 


cent. I am sorry; I understood your question to relate directly to demand 
deposits. 


Mr. FULTON: I say that under the new proposal, when read in the light of 
clause 18(2) of the Bank of Canada bill, the minimum secondary reserve is 6 per 
cent, so that makes a— 


Mr. HACKETT: Well, there is a range there which the Bank of Canada may 
apply at its discretion, and that range runs from 6 per cent to 12 per cent. I am 
putting it at the outside. 
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Mr. FULTON: The minimum, then, is 6 per cent, is it not? 
Mr. HACKETT: That is right; the maximum is 12 per cent. 


Mr, FULTON: So that the minimum reserve you will be required to keep on 
demand deposits is 18 per cent and the maximum may be 24 per cent? 


Mr. HACKETT: I would like to correct that. According to the bill, conceivably 
the Bank of Canada might require a zero secondary reserve requirement, but 
subclause (a) then states that when no percentage is in effect for any month the 
Bank shall not fix a percentage greater than 6 per cent for the next following 
month. 


Mr. J. H. COLEMAN (Vice President, The Canadian Bankers’ Association): In 
other words they cannot go from zero to 10 or 12. They can only go to 6 per cent 
in one month. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, I do not want to— 


Mr. FuLTON: May I just finish? Whenever a secondary reserve is called for 
the minimum with respect to demand deposits will be 18 per cent? 


Mr. HAcKeETT: No, sir. The maximum potential reserve under the act with 
respect to demand deposits is a statutory 12 per cent cash—and that does not 
vary; that is there—plus, conceivably, under the act, a 12 per cent secondary. So 
that would be a total of 24 per cent. 


Mr. FULTON: So this is the maximum figure. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, even taking into account Mr. Fulton’s supplemen- 
tary questions and adding in your time at our morning session, I think you have 
had about 20 minutes. 


Mr. Linp: I cannot see how. I will argue that point with you, because I only 
had five minutes before, and we did not start until about seven minutes after. 


The CHAIRMAN: The clerk has 3.55 marked down as the time you began 
your very interesting questions. Do you have a further question? 


Mr. Linp: No, I am through. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Would Mr. Gilbert permit me to ask a supplementary 
question? Mr. Hackett said that the reserve may go as high as 24 per cent? 


Mr. HAcKeTT: Under the bill, Mr. Clermont, the fixed reserve against 
demand deposits in cash is 12 per cent; on top of that the Bank of Canada 
has power to impose a 12 per cent secondary reserve; if we are considering the 
combined reserves it is 24 per cent. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes; but what about the 4 per cent and the 12 per cent? I 
mean, there are two kinds of reserves, 4 per cent in one case and 12 per cent, 
which will give a minimum of 6.6 or 6.7. 


Mr. HAckeTT: Yes, Mr. Clermont. I was answering Mr. Fulton’s question in 
the context of his inquiry about what was the ratio against demand deposits 
alone. On average deposits, you are quite right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert? 
2729447 
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Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask Mr. Hackett a very short 
question. How serious are the Canadian Bankers’ Association in their contention 
with regard to the fortnightly average in the new provision, as compared to the 
monthly averaging with regard to the formula of determining cash ratios? I am 
going to point out to you the contention of the Bank of Canada, set forth in their 
brief to the royal commission, and I am going to read the conclusion first. It says: 


The present view of the Bank of Canada is that the existing formula 
permits unduly slow responses and results in unduly large discontinuities 
in cash reserve requirements. 


And, to direct the reasoning for that to Mr. Lambert, who asked you why 
the central bank was so concerned about it, they mention at page 142: 


It is highly desirable that there should be some short-run elasticity in 
the “money supply” so that the banking system can quickly absorb the 
day-to-day shocks that result from sudden changes in the demand for 
credit or in the attitudes and desire for liquidity of investors or from 
sudden shifts in cash between banks. It is impossible for the central bank 
to know about all the factors that produce such developments in time for 
it to make the necessary adjustments in cash reserves... 


Now, here you have a view expressed by the central bank with regard to 
slow responses as a result of the monthly averaging, and a direction by them that 
in order to maintain control over the monetary policy they feel it is better to 
have it on a fortnightly basis. Just how serious can you be with regard to want- 
ing to co-operate with the central bank in determining monetary policy? 


Mr. HackEtT: I think, possibly, there are two questions there. To answer the 
first one, I would say that we were very serious indeed. Again, at the risk of 
repetition, I would emphasize that there is no difference of view between the 
chartered banks and the central bank on the objective which the central bank is 
seeking to achieve. 


I might, perhaps, add by way of comment, that if the central bank has 
difficulty in ascertaining which way cash is going to jump—and they see the 
whole picture—one individual bank is certainly going to have difficulty in 
assessing the impact of the myriad cash load that affects its position from one 
day to the next. We do not see as much of the picture as they do. Therefore, each 
bank is endeavouring to work as close to its cash limit as it can, and I should 
emphasize, Mr. Lambert, that it is in the dollar and cents interest of the banks so 
to do. There is no percentage in sitting on cash just for the sake of sitting on it. 
When we find ourselves running a cash reserve on one day, or perhaps two days 
in a row, that is high enough, perhaps, to elicit the curiosity of the central bank 
about why we are doing it, and there can only be one of two reasons. The first is 
that we are anticipating something that the Bank of Canada may not know 
about, and the other is we are trying to employ it and cannot. That situation does 
arise from time to time. 


Mr. Grupert: In substance, I think we can appreciate the problem of the 
Bank of Canada in trying to determine the response to these changes, or, as they 
say, the sudden shocks which are almost daily. Here is the over-all picture. This 
is their basic reason for wanting this provision to change it to fortnightly 
averaging. 
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Mr. Hackett: I doubt the Bank of Canada would maintain that these sudden 
shocks are almost daily. I think that in most cases these deviations from the 
norm for any bank in respect of a cash ratio are relatively rare, and they arise 
out of these unforeseen and unforeseeable situations which face us every now 
and then. 


I think the distinction you make, really, is a distinction that might be made 
on the part of any people who have to live and work in this medium. We 
appreciate the Bank of Canada’s problem. Perhaps we should appreciate it more 
if we were sitting where they sit. Perhaps they would appreciate ours more if 
they sat where we sit. But it is the case that we have to deal with uncertainty. If 
we did not, every bank would run a continuous 8 per cent. Secondly, the market 
is just not sufficiently responsive to enable every bank to do all that it wants to 
do when it wants to do it and in the amount that it wishes to do it. 


Mr. GILBERT: Thank you, Mr. Hackett. 
The CHAIRMAN: The next name I have on my list is that of Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My only comment in relation to the last exchange is that, 
having read what the Bank of Canada said, I am wondering, perhaps, when they 
come here, if we will find out that their fears are more theoretical than actual in 
this regard. 


Mr. GILBERT: I thought I had better point out to him what they had to say, 
because you had asked that question, why the central bank— 


Mr, LAMBERT: Oh, but I meant in actual bumps, not theoretical ones—actual 
difficulties in this regard that the Bank of Canada had experienced in its past 
few years in actual monetary control, through which they had felt themselves to 
be hampered and asa result of which the monetary system had suffered, and not 
merely to introduce change for the sake of change on some theoretical grounds. 


Mr. GILBERT: We will await Mr. Rasminky’s return. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, very definitely. 


Mr. HACKETT: Perhaps I did not quite clarify it, Mr. Chairman. I would like, 
in respect of those two comments, to add that we fear that these bumps will not 
be eliminated; that they will, if anything, be aggravated. 


Mr. LAMBERT: To make absolutely clear what you were saying to Mr. 
Fulton, it is right, though, that, under the new requirements, against the demand 
deposits there can be reserve requirements up to 24 per cent ranging from the 12 
per cent in cash primary reserves and anything from .01 all the way up to 12 per 
cent over the period of time allowed under clause 18(2)(c) of the Bank of 
Canada bill? 


Mr. HACKETT: Yes, at the top end of the range. 
Mr. LAMBERT: I think that is all I have to say on this. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Johnston? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I have one question for the clarification of the wording in 
clause 72(1)(b). Does the expression “deposit liabilities” there include deben- 
tures issued by a chartered bank or near-bank, mortgages issued by a mortgage 
loan company or a chartered bank, or other long term investments? 
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Mr. HACKETT: With respect to the mortgages and the investments, those 
would be assets, and this reserve ratio applies to liabilities; so that they do not 
enter into it. With respect to liabilities in the form of subordinated debentures, 
the cash reserve requirements do not apply. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you completed your questions, Mr. J ohnston? 
Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have no further names on my list. I therefore propose that 
we move on to the next topic, headed “Limitations on Bank Participation in 
Other Corporate Ventures”. Are there any further questions on this topic at this 
time? 


Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: There is an exception in the bill—and it is a curious one, I 
must say—that although it lays down that the bank shall not have any more 
than a 10 per cent corporate holding in any corporation as a long term holding 
for purposes of its business, yet it can acquire shares in a corporation in 
satisfaction of, say, a bad debt, or as an item of collection, and it can hold on 


to these shares ad infinitum. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: May I interject, Mr. Lambert, at this stage? This matter was 
raised previously. It has been discussed, and in all probability we will be 
bringing forth an amendment on this. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, I see; the rules of the game are being changed. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: We change them all the time. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, the discussions of the Committee have 
already been useful, in fact. 


Mr. LAMBERT: To what extent? Are the banks going to be forced into a fire 
sale of these securities that they acquire, say, in the liquidation of a bad debt 
account? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I would think, probably, it would follow the same provisions, 
Mr. Lambert that affect real estate acquired in the liquidation of a loan, namely 
that they wil! be given a period of years to dispose of it. This applies now, as you 
realize, to any real estate required in the liquidation of a loan. Under the act 
they are given 12 years to dispose of it, otherwise it is subject to forfeiture to the 
Crown. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Will the provisions be any more stringent for the chartered 
banks than they are for the trust companies under the Trust Companies Act? 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that perhaps we ought to wait until we see 
the terms of the amendment. We may be getting into the area of policy. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, this is a factual comparison. Il am asking are they going to 
be any different. After all, in the Trust Companies Act there is a period of years. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Twelve years. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Twelve years; and this will be a parallel provision. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Close to a parallel provision. 
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Mr. FULTON: While you are on this question of the amendment I would like 
to make an observation. I would have preferred, and hoped, to see the amend- 
ment going the other way, rather than tightening up the provision by tightening 
up the loophole, to undo the proposal that makes it necessary to look for 
loopholes. You are sure you would not consider the amendment going in the 
other direction. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It is not what I consider, Mr. Fulton. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Elderkin can note your suggestion. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I put some questions the other day with regard to the 
maintenance of a broad base of operations for a bank’s activities, and suggested 
that if the bank could thereby move into profitable areas of operation it would be 
under less pressure to concentrate on the narrow gap in, shall we say, its 
commercial banking operations where the extent of its success is the mainte- 
nance of as wide a gap between the cost to it of funds and the net revenues it 
obtains from its customers. Now, it is my view that this is a retrograde step that 
is proposed in the bill, merely because it concentrates the banks’ activities more 
and more into a narrower compass and makes it that much more difficult for the 
banks to develop. Have you any observations to make? 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Lambert, our feeling is that this is a further restriction, not 
particularly for the purpose to which you refer, but because what we have done 
in this area to date has been beneficial to the economy of the country. Conceiv- 
ably, there could be opportunities, not yet envisaged, over the next decade for us 
to expand our interest into areas outside our specific banking operation. 
Therefore, we would strongly urge that these limitations not be continued in the 
bill and that permission should be given to the banks to take such steps as they 
currently see necessary, within the ambit of the bill as we now have it, to avoid 
being limited in performing functions which we think we could justify as the 
economic situation changes. I think we point that out even in the exception 
regarding bank participation in the export finance corporation which is a gov- 
ernment-encouraged corporation, that there may be other areas of that nature 
where we could usefully facilitate the trade of this country. Certainly this would 
be our primary desire. 

Our secondary desire would be that, if there is a limitation on future 
participations, any participation taken to date should be left untouched. 

Thirdly, if that is not possible, any of the retroactive measures that might 
have to be implemented should not be as general as indicated in Bill No. C-222. 


Mr. Coleman, have you anything to add to that? 
Mr. CoLEMAN: No, I think that covers it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton? 


Mr. FULTON: Perhaps Mr. Elderkin might want to answer the first question. 


Here we have a provision which is going to force the banks to sell their 
holdings in these other corporations down to 10 per cent. I would like to know 
where that leaves them with respect to their competitors, the trust companies. 
Can you tell me—because I do not know—if trust companies are allowed to hold 
more than 10 per cent in other corporations? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, are you in a position to answer that? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: They, of course, have a very much more restricted invest- 
ment portfolio than the banks except within their basket clause by which they 
can hold anything they want to. 


Mr. Futon: Yes; but I do not think, for instance, that the Royal Bank and 
the Banque Canadienne Nationale regard their holdings of shares in RoyNat as 
part of their ordinary investments, do they? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They are treated as such on their balance sheet. 
Mr. Fuuton: There are trust companies in RoyNat, are there not? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


Mr. Futon: So that they can go into that. Is there any limitation requiring 
them not to hold more than 10 per cent? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I cannot answer that, Mr. Fulton. I can find out for you later. 


The CHAIRMAN: At the same time the federally incorporated trust companies 
are limited in the total amount of common shares they can hold. We have had 
this percentage before. Perhaps you could refresh my memory if nobody else’s. 
Do you recall what that is? 


Mr. ELpERKIN: No, I do not, but I will find out and report back to the 
committee on this. 


Mr. FuLToN: Yesterday we heard from Mr. Paton the view that, to put it 
mildly, it was with extreme reluctance that the bankers’ association would wish 
to give a list of their holdings in companies that would be affected under this 
clause. As I understand it, one of your main concerns is that if the provision 
stands and becomes law there may be considerable enforced activity in market- 
ing the shares of the companies and you felt that it would possibly prejudice 
that operation to disclose what the extent would be. I think that is a valid point. 
Although I think it puts us under some inhibitions here with respect to discus- 
sion, for myself, at this time anyhow, I am not going to press for a named 
list. 


However, I am wondering if, perhaps, you can answer some general ques- 
tions. We have heard reference to two companies, RoyNat and Kinross. Do you 
feel free to say whether there are several, or just one or two other, similar 
relationships that would be affected? I am not thinking of holdings in trust 
companies; I am thinking of holdings in commercial operations. 


Mr. Paton: Without having a specific knowledge of the other banks’ in- 
volvements, Mr. Fulton, I think that “several” would be a reasonable adjective 
to use. In my own institution, for example, I know of two that would be in a 
similar area to RoyNat and Kinross, so I would think that there would be 
several among all the banks. 


Mr. Futon: Speaking for myself, and without any expertise, I would like to 
express an opinion and ask for your comment on it. I can see, in the light of the 
Porter Commission recommendations and in the light of the move being made 
towards increasing the competitive position of the banks, that there is a case to 
be made for banks to divest themselves of holdings in trust companies. I am 
unable to see any similar case for the banks having to divest themselves of 
holdings in companies like RoyNat. My approach to the legislation at the moment 
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is along those lines. Would you care to comment on whether, from your point of 
view, that is a reasonable differentiation to make? 


Mr. Paton: I think that was probably the third point I made earlier, Mr. 
Fulton, that if there had to be restrictions we would like them limited to the 
class of business that perhaps has been concerning the government in their 
policy in introducing Bill No. C-222. 

The other alternative is to permit the continuation of the holding of these 
shares to be under governmental discretion—and by that, I am referring to 
existing situations. There is a limitation of two years, as you will see in this brief, 
Perhaps, as a final concession, this two year area might be eliminated so that 
governmental discretion could be used in taking a decision on whether continua- 
tion of the holding of X company by Y bank would or would not be inimical in 
the best interest of the country’s economy. 


Mr. FULTON: With respect to the operations themselves, it has been pointed 
out to us that under the new legislation the banks can go into the mortgage 
lending field directly, and that they can issue debentures to get their long term 
source of funds for this type of financing. I take it that in theory the banks could 
carry on, as banks, a type of operation that is now being carried on by one or 
more of these companies, or corporations. I think Mr. Coleman started to 
develop—but I got the impression he did not complete it—why, in your view, it 
is more advantageous—I take it this is your view—that it should be done, as it 
were, by a subsidiary or controlled corporation rather than by the bank as a 
bank. What grounds of convenience, administrative and so on, do you...? 


Mr. CoLteman: Mr. Fulton, our bank proposes to submit a brief. Mr. 
McLaughlin will be here to discuss RoyNat. 

I could go into this now, but perhaps the Chairman would feel it would be 
taking up the time of the committee, since this particular subject and its 
ramifications will be discussed at some length when Mr. McLaughlin speaks to 
the brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, anticipating the brief— 
Mr. Futon: I have read it, and I did not want to anticipate that, but Mr. 


McLaughlin, I assume, although he has had a broad general experience, will be 
specifically discussing RoyNat. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right. 


Mr. FuLTON: This is his special concern, and I thought perhaps the associa- 
tion might care to express a general view. 


Mr. COLEMAN: I think you will be discussing the principle. We, of course, 
have a selfish interest in RoyNat, but I would think Mr. McLaughlin will speak 
to the principle of the legislation rather than specifically. He will talk specifically 
of RoyNat, but he will be interested in the principle. 


Mr. FULTON: I am quite willing to defer that question, Mr. Chairman, if you 
think it might be better. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would be very happy, if you feel, Mr. Chairman, that I 
could enlarge on it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, due to the fact that we obviously will be having a 
discussion on not merely RoyNat as such but on the concept when Mr. 
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McLaughlin comes, perhaps the Committee will feel we should focus our atten- 
tion on that topic when Mr. McLaughlin is with us. 

I presume that the association as such has nothing to add, in a sense, to the 
policy views expressed in this brief with respect to firms such as RoyNat and 
Kinross? 


Mr. Paton: That is correct. 


Mr. Futon: Then, I think, Mr. Chairman, if I have your permission, I 
would like to ask a related question which is not on this point precisely but I do 
not think it is covered specifically in the bankers’ association submission and that 
is with respect to interlocking directorates. This is not dealing with controlled 
corporations. 


The CHAIRMAN: You may as well ask the question. If it seems to be straying 
too far afield I will have to exercise my discretion. 


Mr. FULTON: We did question Mr. Elderkin on the policy point of view 
behind this provision that would prevent the same person from serving as a 
director of both a trust company and a bank. As I recall it, Mr. Elderkin, with 
some reservation, expressed the opinion that this would be likely to have the 
result that trust companies would lose the services of these men rather than 
banks. Have you any confirming or dissenting opinion? 


Mr. Patron: There probably would be a very difficult choice to be made 
individually by directors, Mr. Fulton. 


I think we should, perhaps, reflect that these individuals serving on boards 
of both companies are very capable, competent business people drawn from 
industry right across the country and right across the whole gamut of industry. 
As such, they bring to each of the boards they are on a great amount of 
experience thay is beneficial to the corporation they are serving. 


I would be quite definite in my statement that the fact they are a director of 
both a bank and a near-bank in no way interferes with the operation of each 
company vis-a-vis the other. Speaking from my own personal experience the 
management of both the trust companies and the banks operate entirely in- 
dependently of each other and, indeed, probably compete more aggressively, 
certainly in the last year or two, than perhaps they did in the past. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Paton, is it not difficult, almost by definition, to have a 
full degree of competition if the same individual is in the top management group, 
or at least on the board of directors? 


Mr. Paton: I think, perhaps, one should have a pretty clear definition of 
management vis-a-vis the board of directors. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am using the term “management” in the broad sense. 
Mr. Paton: Management of the banks— 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not talking about executive management. Is not the 
continuance of the present situation apt to put the directors who are on both 
types of boards in a more and more difficult situation if competition becomes 
more intense? You may go to a board meeting of a bank one day and of a trust 
company the next day. Decisions have to be taken which, although not confiden- 
tial, might, if the knowledge was fully divulged to the opposing party, create a 
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reaction that would hamper the competition. How do you avoid that if the same 
people are on the two types of boards? 


Mr. Paton: I would say this, that it certainly has not, in my opinion, had any 
detrimental effect so far, Mr. Chairman. I just cannot envisage it doing so. My 
reference to management is that in management in these separate corporations 
there is a very large degree of autonomy. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean to say these institutions are run without real 
reference to the board of directors? 


An hon. MEMBER: That is what he means. 


Mr. PaTON: I do not think I quite mean that. I just want to get the 
balance properly weighted in the actual operation of both these types of institu- 
tions. 


The CHAIRMAN: With all due respect to you, sir, the result must be one way 
or the other. Either management operates without reference to the boards or the 
boards have something to say about management, and if the same people are on 
the boards, people can legitimately ask questions about how the people on the 
boards will serve their respective interests. 


Mr. FULTON: Would there not be at least a degree of protection, if not 
prevention, by the fact that certainly on any vote a director would have to 
declare any interest which might be adverse, and presumably in any event the 
rest of the board would know, with respect to director X, if he was a director of a 
trust company. 


I will ask it as a question: Would that not be a factor that would inhibit him 
from pursuing matters designed to serve his interest in the other company? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, perhaps you can enlighten us on this. What 
about exchange of information? Take the case of the same person having access, 
as a director, to two sets of information which may be very useful from a 
competitive point of view? 


Mr. FULTON: There, again, I should think that it is a matter of ethics. It 
would soon be known if, as a director of a bank, say, he gave them information 
that he derived in his capacity as a director of a trust company and it operated to 
the detriment of the trust company. This would not be secret for very long. I do 
not think he would stay as a director of the trust company, or, if. it' was in the 
reverse that he would stay as a director of the bank for very long. It seems to me 
that ordinary business precepts, which are not unethical, would prevent that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, would that entitle me to be a member of the 
Conservative caucus while I am still a member of the Liberal party? 


Mr. FULTON: I am of course not making any comparison between the ethics 
of the two institutions! 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us hope that the bodies known as the caucuses have a 
reasonably high degree of ethical behaviour attached to them. 


Mr. FULTON: In the sake of amity let us agree that the two are comparable. 


Mr. Paton, are you in a position to tell us whether, in other jurisdictions, 
there are restrictions similar to those now proposed in Bill No. C-222? 
2729448 
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Mr. Paton: Iam not able to answer that question specifically. 
Mr. CoLeMAN: I do not think I understand your question. 


Mr. FULTON: In the United States, the United Kingdom, or Germany are 
there similar prohibitions against the service of directors on more than one 
board? 


Mr. COLEMAN: I am not able to answer that question. If there are, I have not 
heard of them. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will ask one of our research officers to make a report on 
that. 


Perhaps, Mr. Fulton, you could restate the question. 


Mr. Futton: I am wondering whether the United States, the United King- 
dom, Germany and Italy—in areas or countries where the banking system is 
comparable, there is a prohibition on the service of directors similar to what is 
contemplated in Bill No. C-222. 


Mr. COLEMAN: I could not answer the question, Mr. Fulton, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have asked our research staff to take a note of that and 
report back. Do you have further questions? 


Mr. Futton: No, thank you. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: May I interject then? I have just been handed the Trust 
Companies Act and subsection 11 of section 68 says: 


Notwithstanding anything in this section, the amount of the compa- 
ny’s investment or loans under the authority of this section in or upon the 
security of the debentures, bonds, stock and other securities of a company 
incorporated as aforesaid shall not exceed in the aggregate twenty per 
cent of the market value of the debentures, bonds, stock and other 
securities issued by such company. 


That includes loans as well as securities. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, in the recommendations by the Porter 
Commission, I think there is an important one to the effect that there should be 
more competition between banks and other financial institutions. Do you think, 
Mr. Lavoie, that the fact that the banks are not at present limited by a 
percentage of shares in other institutions, means, so to speak, that they can buy 
up their competitors? 


Mr. Lavoie: I don’t understand your question too well, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Well, look, we are speaking about bank shares in other 
financial institutions? 


Mr. LAVOIE: Yes. 


Mr. CLeERMonT: And the Porter Commission has it that there should be more 
competition between the banks and the financial institutions; the Commission 
thinks there is not enough at the present time. Don’t you think that if there is a 
limitation of bank participation we won’t have this competition? 
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Mr. LAvotsE: In my opinion if the banks are going to be allowed to continue 
to hold interests in other companies, this will certainly lead to greater competi- 
tion. Roy-Nat, that was founded a few years ago has been I think of enormous 
assistance to the industry, particularly in so far as medium term loans are 
concerned. Let us suppose the banks got out of that sort of thing, I think that 
others would have to buy the interests in question, because I am convinced that 
such institutions are necessary. 

Mr. CLERMonrT: But again, Mr. Lavoie, when you claim that there is a good 
deal of competition among the banks, I think that I would not be going too far in 
saying that you are alone in claiming this. The Porter Commission thinks there is 
not enough and there are many other organizations who share that view. If you 
still have the right to participate in the management or to hold shares in other 
institutions, I don’t see how you are going to get more competition that way. 


Mr. LavotgE: This matter of competition among banks is realistic, Mr. Cler- 
mont. 

Mr. CLERMONT: It is realistic in view of the number of branches of banks in 
Canada? 

Mr. LavolE: There are eight chartered banks in this country and I think that 
everyone of those tries to get the biggest share of business. 

Mr. CLERMONT: You pay the same interest rate on deposits, don’t you? 

Mr. Lavote: Yes, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You call that competition when you pay the same rate of 
interest on deposits? 


Mr. LAvoIE: We pay the same rate on savings deposits. 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 


Mr. Lavoie: And our branch managers are continually looking out for new 
business. This new business, most of it, comes to us from other banks. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, that could happen, because a loan can be refused and 
people feel they can make a better deal somewhere else. 


Mr. LAvorE: There is also a question of service. Every branch bank is 
organized to provide the best possible service. 

Mr. CLERMONT: I don’t think I would argue on this. I don’t doubt at all about 
the service the banks give to the public, I am taking the experience of the Porter 
Commission which maintains that there is not enough competition at the present 
time in the banking system. 

Mr. Lavots: In the present banking system, there is a lot of competition. 

Mr. CLERMONT: The same thing has been repeated several times before this 
Committee when we started considering the request for new bank charters. The 
witnesses who came before us maintained that there was not enough competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Lavotr: I don’t feel that the present chartered banks are opposed to the 
establishment of new banks. 

Mr. CLERMONT: No, because you were not here as a witness—but, the 
Bankers’ Association would like the banks to continue to be entitled to have 
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interest in other institutions which might otherwise become competitors in the 
savings and deposits market? 


Mr. Lavotr: In our brief, we recommend that the chartered banks should 
stay in that field, particularly as far as companies already in existence are 
concerned. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Don’t you cover practically the whole field at the present 
time? The whole field that is open? Is there any possibility of adding very much 
to the present field of activity? 


Mr. LAvore: I have brought the report of the Royal Commission on Banking 
and Finance, page 420, it is said that the banking industry is in many respects 
highly competitive in its continuous effort to improve service to customers. This 
seems to be something of an answer to a question you ask just now about 
competition. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Well, I won’t be long, Mr. Chairman, but you have quoted 
this paragraph and this is one of the reasons for changing the present Bank Act 
in order to increase the degree of competition in the banking system. 


Mr. Lavolz: I think that after the passage of this Act, Mr. Clermont, there 
will be no more question about agreements respecting interest on deposits and 
interest we charge to borrowers, I am sure that this is going to increase the 
competition between existing banks and even the new banks that are to come, 
those that are going to get charters shortly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you finished your questions, Mr. Clermont? 


(English) 
I have no further names on my list. 
Yes, Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the solicitor for the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association come forward. I would like to ask him some 
questions with regard to his understanding of particular clauses governing these 
corporate ventures. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, while he is doing that may I ask one question on 
competition? 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us just get this sorted out. You are referring to clauses 
of the proposed bill dealing with this topic? 


Mr. GILBERT: You are quite right. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I believe that counsel for the association is here, a very 
distinguished member of the Canadian Bar, Mr. Cate. He has been in the 
audience, and perhaps too modestly keeping himself there. We should invite him 
to join his clients to deal with the technical-legal questions which I suspect Mr. 
Gilbert has in mind. 

While Mr. Cate is coming to the witness’ chair I would ask you, Mr. Lind, to 
pose your question. 


Mr. Linp: My question is a very short one. Does your association control the 
hours for which banks are open for business in any province? 


Mr. PATON: No, sir. 
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Mr. Linp: Why are they always the same? 


Mr. PATON: They are not, actually, Mr. Lind. There is a certain uniformity, 
but at the present time they are not. They are not controlled by the association in 
any way, shape or form. 


Mr. Linp: Is it not a fact that in any town they will adhere to the same 
hours. 


Mr. Paton: That is correct. 
Mr. LIND: There is a similarity in towns; and in areas— 


Mr. PATON: There are different areas, yes. This is generally directed towards 
giving the best service to the customers. 


Mr. LinD: Have there been any recommendations by the association to 
extend the hours so that people may have more convenient access in their use of 
banks? 


Mr. PATON: There has been a trend in recent years, and certainly in recent 
months, towards the variation of hours in different localities and I would say 
that there is an indication there will be an impetus to this. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mentioned that the reason for the existing hours is to 
give the best service to customers. Could you explain to me why a certain 
provincially-chartered savings and loan corporation in Windsor, which is open 
Saturdays, has long lines of people every Saturday coming in to make deposits 
and cash cheques? The place is thronged with people going in and out doing 
banking business of that sort. 


Mr. Paton: I should perhaps— 


An hon. MEMBER: Have you ever worked in a bank? Have you ever 
considered the staff? 


The CHAIRMAN: They could still have maximum hours and the staff could 
take turns, working in various periods. 


Mr. PATON: We maximize our efficiency and minimize our overhead so that 
our service to the Canadian public will be kept at the lowest level of cost, Mr. 
Chairman. 


I would suggest, from experience, that the presence of large crowds in a 
banking office, or in a near-banking office des not necessarily mean good, 
profitable business for the institution. 


_ Mr. Linn: I have one further guestion in this regard. On long holiday 
week ends, such as when Christmas and Boxing Day come together, what is the 
general policy of the banks in providing service to their customers when they 
can be closed for four days during the period? 


Mr. PATON: Perhaps the coming Christmas festive season would be a good 
example of this, Mr. Lind, assuming we are through with this phase of the 
operation. 


The CHAIRMAN: I remember once telling Mr. MacIntosh not to tempt fate. 


Mr. PATON: The banks’ endeavour is to remain closed for no longer than 
three days. Remember, we are subject to the federal labour code and other 
restrictive ordinances with which we have to conform. Perhaps Mr. Perry will 
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correct me if I am wrong, but on Christmas this year, for example, we will be 
open Saturday morning, and we will be closed Monday and Tuesday, following 
Christmas day. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I could interrupt here, I think I must take the blame for 
allowing the Committee to stray away from the agenda before us. I am afraid 1 
must take some of the blame for this because I assisted Mr. Lind in pursuing the 
topic. But I do think we have strayed from the subject before us, the banks’ 
participation in other institutions. As I say, I apologize to the committee for 
encouraging this. I think we should return to the agenda. 

We have Mr. Gilbert next, and he wishes to ask Mr. Cate some questions. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would direct Mr. Cate’s attention to section 
76(8) (C). Subsection (8) is the provision with regard to the diverting provi- 
sions applying to banks. Paragraph (C) reads: 

a corporation engaging in the business of providing a service incidental or 
ancillary to, or used in the carrying on of, the business of the bank or of a 
corporation referred in clause ( AE} 2Orn UB Je. 

Mr. Cate, the first question I have is: Is “a service incidental or ancillary to”, 
one and the same thing? 

Mr. E. CaTE, Q. C. (Solicitor for The Canadian Bankers’ Association): There 
may not be very much difference, Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. GIuBert: On that assumption, would you give me a definition of those 
words “service incidental or ancillary to” the business of banking? What is 
contemplated by that term? 

Mr. Cate: I thought, Mr. Gilbert, that this particular clause was intended to 
cover a situation such as this: You may have under (A) a corporation which is a 
subsidiary of a bank, owning bank premises which may belong partly to the bank 
and partly to someone else—a building which would be heated by a third 
corporation, or would be serviced in the way of building managment and a 
number of things you could probably thing of. I have read these clauses as 
having been put in with the intention of making it possible for a bank still to 
have more than a 10 per cent interest in a company of the kind I mention. 

Mr. GILBERT: I wonder if I may be more specific and ask you directly: Do 
you think that this provision applies to RoyNat? 


Mr. Cate: No, sir. 

Mr. GILBERT: It does not? 

Mr. Cate: I do not think so. 

Mr. GILBERT: Does it apply to Kinross? 

Mr. Cate: I am not familiar with Kinross, but I would expect the answer 
would be the same. 

Mr. Gitpert: Therefore, in your mind this does not give RoyNat the op- 
portunity to use this for their operations? 

Mr. Cate: No, sir, it does not; not in my view. 


Mr. Giugert: Are there any other provisions that would apply to RoyNat 
that would give them the opportunity to continue? 
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Mr. CaTE: Provisions that would enable that situation to continue? 
Mr. GILBERT: Yes. 
Mr. Cate: I think not. 


Mr. GILBERT: You think not? You do not think RoyNat, which operates in 
mortgage financing, would be “a service incidental to” banking? 


Mr. CaTE: I would not think so, no. I would think it was part of banking. If 
the banks are going to be permitted to enter the mortgage business I would think 
it was part of the business of banking, and not something incidental or ancillary 
2 igs dF 


Mr. GILBERT: Therefore, you think that they would come under the general 
provision for “banking” of which mortgage is a part? 


Mr. Cate: I would. 


Mr. GILBERT: Let me ask you about some other companies that banks 
operate. Are you familiar with the Triarch Corporation. 


Mr. CATE: I am afraid not. 
Mr. GILBERT: You are not familiar with them? 
Mr. CaTE: No, I am not. 


Mr. GILBERT: What about a company such as the one that is operated by the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, which operates in mortgage insurance? 


Mr. CaTE: I am afraid I am not familiar with that one either. 
Mr. GILBERT: You are not familiar with it? 


Mr. Cate: No; I think these are probably all companies which belong to 
individual banks and are known to them and their solicitors, but would not be 
known to me. 


Mr. GILBERT: What about a company that operates a mutual fund? 


Mr. CaTE: I am afraid I have not come across that either, Mr. Gilbert. I do 
not know if there are any. 


Mr. GILBERT: I had not either until I had done some research on it. 


Mr. Cate: I did not know there were any. There may be; but I have not 
come across them. I do not know of any companies that do. 


Mr. GILBERT: Are you familiar with the operations of the Mercantile Bank? 
Mr. CaTE: I am afraid not. 


Mr. GILBERT: Perhaps I could direct my question then to Mr. Paton and Mr. 
Coleman and the other gentlemen. 


Mr. Paton, what are your views with regard to the Triarch Corporation? I 
imagine you are familiar with Triarch. 


Mr. Paton: I know the company, but I am not close to the operation. It is 
the Triarch Corporation of Toronto that you are referring to, I think. 


Mr. GILBERT: Do you think this— 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you identify this more fully for the Committee? 
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Mr. GILBERT: Yes; it is operated by the Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, and they engage in both equity and interim mortgage financing, Mr. 
Chairman. 

These are part of the notes that were supplied by the Minister of Finance to 
the different members, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. GILBERT: I was just wondering, Mr. Paton, if you knew how they would 
continue to operate? Would they operate under the banking provision, or would 
they operate under the provision which relates to “a service incidental or 
ancillary to’’? 


Mr. Paton: In general, I think my opinion of this bill is somewhat along the 
line taken by Mr. Cate, Mr. Gilbert. I hesitate to speak definitively about Triarch 
Corporation. You say that the Imperial Bank of Commerce has an interest in this 
company? 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Paton: I do not know whether Mr. Sharwood would like to comment on 
that specific one, but, in general, in the area of the type of business that this 
company performs, I think we also feel that they would come under the clause 
that we are currently studying. 

Mr. GILBERT: What about RoyNat, Mr. Coleman? How do you feel this fits 
in? Does it fit in under the mortgage clause? 


Mr. Cotzeman: Do you mean, Mr. Gilbert, does it qualify for exception? 
Mr. GILBERT: That is right. 

Mr. CoteMan: I do not take it that it does. 

Mr. GILBERT: Do you feel the same about Kinross? 


Mr. CoLeMAN: Here, again, I am not familiar with Kinross, but I would 
think that it would not be far from RoyNat; although it is in a different type of 
business, as I understand it. 


Mr. GILBERT: What about this other company operated by the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, which operates in the mortgage insurance field, Marlborough Properties? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would hesitate to speak on that, only because I am not 
familiar with it. 


Mr. GILBERT: What about Toronto-Dominion’s entry into mutual funds? I 
understand they have a 50 per cent participation in Corporate Investors (Mar- 
keting) Limited? How do they fit in, Mr. Paton? 


Mr. Paton: That is in the marketing company, Mr. Gilbert. This is one of the 
services we felt we could usefully assist in providing. 

I cannot give you a definite answer on how we feel about that particular 
corporation under this bill. We certainly have it under very close study. 


Mr. GILBERT: Am I correct in assuming that in the trust companies, part of 
which are owned by the banks, the banks must divest themselves of their 
interest beyond 10 per cent? 


Mr. Paton: That is our interpretation of the bill, yes. 
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Mr. GILBERT: What about the Mercantile Bank, Mr. Paton? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert, perhaps you could expand your question a 
little. 


Mr. GILBERT: I am trying to draw Mr. Paton first. 
Mr. PATON: Well, I hesitate to say that I am familiar with their operations. 


The CHAIRMAN: The reason I interrupted was that, frankly, I found it a bit 
difficult to understand whether you were raising the question with relation to 
subclause 8(c)? 


Mr. GILBERT: That is right. In other words, I understand that they also have 
a trust company. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Mr. Chairman, they do not. 


Mr, GILBERT: All right, thank you. We are going to have someone here from 
the Mercantile Bank, are we, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; they have indicated that they wish to appear them- 
selves, and they have filed a brief. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Paton, am I right in saying that you feel that RoyNat and 
Kinross do not qualify under any of the provisions of the Bank bill? 


Mr. PaTon: As an exception? 
Mr. GILBERT: That is right. 


Mr. Paton: I would say, in general, that our approach is that they would not 
qualify as exceptions. Whether we are right, or whether there is an area of 
discussion there—it would be very acceptable if we could find an area. 


Mr. GILBERT: I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: I will recognize Mr. Latulippe, followed by Mr. Munro. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LatTutipre: Mr. Chairman, I have a question for Mr. Lavoie. I would 
like to know if the banks intend to use their finances for developments of natural 
resources. At the present time we are trying to develop our natural resources in 
Canada. They are not in the hands of the citizens because the citizens have to pay 
interest and taxes to government. By all sorts of ways they are diminishing the 
purchasing power of citizens. When it is the time to develop our natural 
resources in Canada there is no money left for the development of our natural 
resources and we are forced to expatriate ourselves, to tell Americans and 
citizens of other countries to come and develop our natural resources. They find 
it a pretty profitable undertaking, so these people come here and develop our 
own business, and here are the banks with all the economy of Canada in their 
hands and what are you doing to develop natural resources? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, I will allow Mr. Lavoie to answer this 
particular question, but I feel I must interrupt you and tell you that we are not 
at the present time occupied with the investments of banks. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: But I am concerned with the law of national resources. 
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Mr. Lavore: Mr. Latulippe, I know that certain banks have experts who are 
concerned with financing and with relations with companies engaged in develop- 
ment of national resources. It is a field of activity which is already covered by 
chartered banks. They are very interested in this field and they are giving 
considerable attention. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: So far, they have not given this question very much atten- 
tion, because 85 per cent of our natural resources are financed by foreigners. If 
you intend to do something new in the field, we would like to know what it is, 
because if this is not your intention, I think the government will have to do 
something to develop the natural resources by means different from the ones 
used in the past. 


The CHAIRMAN: You would support the proposals of the bankers associa- 
tion that there should be no restriction on bank participation in our enterprises. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: There is no restriction but there is no money left for the 
development of the natural resources, because all the governments are taking 
the citizens’ money, all the governments, the school boards are taking the money 
away from the people, so there is nothing left for the development of the natural 
resources. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Can I put a question to Mr. Latulippe? If you are trying to 
find money to invest in natural resources on a long term basis, how could you do 
that under the present Act, where the banks are not allowed to make long term 
investments. They cannot accept mortgages or some other securities. So, how can 
you claim the banks have the necessary power to engage in such long term 
investments? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I feel that the banks have had some power in this field. 
They, no doubt have found other more profitable fields of activities. The natural 
resources are the capital of the country, the real basis of the country. So, I 
maintain if you want to change the law, we will have to see that the banks take a 
greater interest than they have in the past in the financing of natural resources. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to propose something? 


Mr. Lavote: The banks are always interested in helping new business to get 
going, but as Mr. Lambert has said, the banks would have no power to lend on 
long term. The concern here is short term loans. I am convinced that companies 
will come to banks for large short term loans if it is connected with natural 
resources development, I am convinced that the banks under such circumstances 
will lend to them. 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert, I wonder if at this point you could clear up a 
slight mystery, if I may use that term. In the course of your questions, just 
before Mr. Latulippe began, you made reference to a list provided by the 
Minister of Finance. Is this something which you suggest has been presented to 
the committee, as such, or is it some other document? 


Mr. GitBert: It was sent to the members. It is dated October 7, Mr. 
Chairman. It is comprised of some notes on the revision of the banking system, 
together with press clippings. I was using one of the press clippings as the basis 
for my questions to Mr. Cate. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes; I just wanted to have that indicated, because, although 
I am not sure, I think these clippings were possibly circulated directly to all the 
members of the House, and were not presented formally by the Minister, or by 
someone on his behalf, to the Committee. 


Mr. GILBERT: You are quite right. 


The CHAIRMAN: I just wanted to have that cleared up to avoid possible 
misunderstanding later. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you concluded your questions, Mr. Latulippe? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes, for the moment. 


(English) 

Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, I understand that Mr. Fulton was pursuing 
this line earlier but I was not present. Getting around to this 10 per cent 
limitation that banks may have in any voting stock interest, I was wonder- 
ing, in a very general way, without getting into the specifics of any particular 
companies in which you may hold stock, whether you can give us some general 
indication of the degree of participation by banks in equity stock of corporations 
other than corporations in related fields, such as banking and mortgage financing 
and so on? Iam thinking more particularly of firms engaged manufacturing and 
in secondary manufacturing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to provide that information in a general way? 


Mr. Munro: My understanding is that you have not suffered any limitation 
in terms of holding equity stock in such companies in the past. I wondered if you 
could give us some general idea of your activities in this field? 


Mr. PaAToNn: I do not know that I can completely, Mr. Munro. I think it would 
be reasonable to say that the banks’ participation in corporations affected by this 
new section will be largely confined to financial institutions of one sort or 
another. There is no limitation on a bank investing in marketable shares of any 
corporation, and putting them into their investment portfolio. 


Mr. Munro: But you indicated that you have not done it? 
Mr. Paton: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Munro: Your activities have been largely in the fields related to bank- 
ing rather than in the manufacturing and the secondary manufacturing fields? 


Mr. PaTON: I think that would be a fair statement, Mr. Coleman? Would 
you agree with me? 

Mr. COLEMAN: I am not sure if Mr. Munro means have we bought shares in 
companies in the secondary manufacturing field? 

Mr. Munro: Right; have you? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would think the banks’ investment portfolio might have 
shares in different companies in Canada, but only from an investment stand- 
point. 


Mr. Munro: Yes; I rather took it from Mr. Paton’s general answer that there 
had not been any great activity on the part of banks in this area in the past. 
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Mr. Coteman: I would think that the activity except in special situations 
involving a substantial percentage—say, over 10 per cent—would be purely from 
an investment standpoint. 


The CHAIRMAN: Portfolio? 
Mr. CoLEMAN: That is right. 


Mr. Munro: You have indicated that you are less than enthusiastic about 
this 10 per cent limitation. You make some noteworthy statements on pages 11 
and 12 about what you would do if this limitation were removed. Have you any 
intention, along these lines, of increasing your participation in equity ownership 
in the manufacturing field in Canada? I am referring to statements such as the 
one where you talk about the expanding enterprises in Canada and your desire 
to participate in them. This is the general tone of your remarks. I wondered if 
you had that in mind were this limitation removed? 


Mr. Paton: I think our reference here, Mr. Munro, would be that we would 
desire freedom to bring into being, or participate in, developments to further the 
financing of trade commerce and exports and so on, in the Canadian economy, 
remembering at all times that we are essentially in the banking and—to use Mr. 
Gilbert’s reference—“ancillary” businesses. 


Mr. Munro: You really do not regard it as part of your function to fulfill 
your role in the financing of Canadian corporations? 


Mr. Paton: That is our main function, actually. 
Mr. Munro: I mean in the secondary manufacturing field. 


Mr. Paton: We are substantially involved in the financing of these groups of 
industry that you refer to, and we will always continue to be. 


Mr. Munro: But not in terms of ownership. 
Mr. Paton: Equity ownership? 
Mr. Munro: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: Our interest, perhaps, will be in capital financing under the new 
provisions. 


Mr. Munro: What about your role in equity ownership of these corporations 
rather than in the long term financing which Mr. Lambert has referred to? What 
are your views on active participation in terms of equity ownership of stock? 


Mr. Paton: I do not think that we have plans or ambitions to develop along 
the lines you suggest. 


Mr. Munro: Would this general theme of lack of intent in this area of equity 
ownership in stock apply also to the natural resources of this country, in terms of 
companies designed to develop Canadian natural resources? 


Mr. Paton: I think the answer to that is that we would be very anxious to 
participate in the development of natural resources but not essentially on an 
equity basis. I certainly would not want to imply at all that we would be hesitant 
about going into this type of financing, in a normal banking way but in so far as 
anticipating that a major part of our operation would be in equity participa- 
tion. 
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Mr. Munro: In terms of voting stock, what are your feelings? 


Mr. Paton: I think our intention would be to continue somewhat along the 
lines we have followed in the past. 


Mr. Munro: And past practice has certainly not indicated that there is a 
behavioural pattern on the part of the banks in this area? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I do not think we would go into an equity ownership position 
to the extent that we would be attempting to influence management. As I said 
before, it would be purely if we thought it was a good investment, and, at that 
same time, thought that a reasonably small holding was perhaps helping out that 
area of the economy. 


Mr. Munro: Would there be any tendency to think more along these lines if 
the limitation were removed? 


Mr. COLEMAN: I would think not, speaking for our bank. I do not think we 
would want to own drug stores and woollen mills and things like that. I think we 
would want to stick to the banking business and matters relating to the general 
financial area. I think that type of companies that the banks have any important 
interest in shows that we have stuck purely to companies in the financial 
business. 


Mr. Munro: Is there any reason to suggest that equity ownership in these 
companies is not a relatively lucrative area for participation? 


Mr. COLEMAN: I would say that it is not the proper function of a bank. I 
think that, from the standpoint of prudent investment, you would want to have 
diversified investment portfolio, without having too much in any one area; unless 
it was something that you were knowledgeable about and could direct. 


Mr. Munro: I agree with that contention. I am merely suggesting that 
because it is equity ownership does not necessarily mean that it is not a 
responsible investment. 


Mr. COLEMAN: Oh, I agree completely. 


Mr. PATON: We would probably have to be careful that we were not getting 
into an area of conflict of interest, where we were shareholders and also, quite 
possibly, a major creditor through financing under our normal banking opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Munro: This is a thing about which you have not been too worried so 
far as trust companies and so on are concerned. 


Mr. PATON: We are not a major creditor at all, in these instances, Mr. 
Munro. In fact, it would be safe to say we are not a creditor at all. 


Mr. Munro: But you have ownership in them? 
Mr. Paton: Correct. 


Mr. Munro: And the same thing exists, I am suggesting, in these other areas 
in which you indicate a reluctance to participate on the basis of conflict of 
interest. 


Mr. Paton: The need for us in the areas you are covering is as a financial 
intermediary to provide working capital to enable them to perform their func- 
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tion and expand. The other area, we referred to covered trust companies and 
other institutions not entirely dissimilar to our own operations. 


Mr. Munro: You will certainly be well aware of the discussion there has 
been in this country for some time about the degree of foreign ownership and 
control in some of these areas. It is difficult to see how this situation can be 
improved if there is not more active interest by institutions such as your own. 


Mr. Paton: I could quote you one specific instance in our own institution 
where, by participating in a corporation, we were responsible for repatriating 
the majority ownership of it back into Canadian hands; and that investment 
company has also successfully repatriated ownership of companies it has 
financed. 


Mr. Munro: That is encouraging. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Mr. Johnston, did you signify that you had a 
question? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes; we are getting very close to the question I wanted to 
ask regarding the disposition of a company. We have heard about a total lack of 
loyalty as far as money is concerned, and I was wondering whether the banks 
have any policy in their voting rights regarding Canadian ownership of compa- 
nies, or whether there was a tendency to let the company go to the best offer 
without giving any consideration to that factor. 


You have mentioned this. Would you like to elaborate on it? You were 
talking about repatriating and you were giving instances but actually you were 
working in the opposite direction. I suppose at times there are instances where it 
operates in the opposite direction, as well? 


Mr. Paton: I am not aware of any bank that has the ability through share 
ownership to direct the sale of such a corporation. I think this is your question, 
Mr. Johnston. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 
Mr. Paton: Presuming a bank had a substantial ownership in a company? 
Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 


Mr. Paton: I could not answer your question without actual knowledge, and 
I have no knowledge that such a situation exists. 


Mr. JoHNsTON: Can you tell the Committee what is the prime reason for 
these limitations to which you object? 


Mr. Paton: I think perhaps I might refer to the Porter report again. My 
recollection is that the commissioners chided the banks for having been some- 
what less than imaginative—in fact, perhaps they used the word “unimagina- 
tive’; but when they were comparing the relative growth of the near-banks with 
the banks I think they indicated that this was not altogether the result of 
aggressive action by the near-banks, but that perhaps the chartered banks could 
have been a little more aggressive. I think that we have here an area where we 
have been quite aggressive, and our pursuit of this aggressiveness is, perhaps, 
going to be interfered with. That is one reason for our objection. 
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Mr. FuLTon: I think Mr. Johnston’s question was the other way around. I 
believe he was asking why do you suppose the government is objecting to your 
continuing this? 


Mr. Paton: I thought you were asking me what exceptions I take to— 


Mr. JOHNSTON: No, no. I was asking if you would care to hazard any guesses 
about what the government thinking was? 


Mr. PaTon: No, sir; I certainly would not. I could have saved some time if I 
had interpreted your question properly. Iam sorry. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Thank you. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, just to pursue this a little further: In terms of 
direct participation in equity ownership in the manufacturing, secondary manu- 
facturing, and natural resource fields, even if this limitation were lifted your 
financing would not be in this type of direct participation? 


Mr. Paton: Not in our present thinking, Mr. Munro. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you finished, Mr. Munro? Mr. Latulippe? 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe? 
Mr. LATULIPPE: I would like to talk about the financing of public affairs. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, I am sorry to interrupt you, even before you 
ask your questions, but I have already indicated that in my opinion, perhaps Iam 
wrong, but the financing of public affairs has nothing to do with the restrictions 
of banks or other companies, that is to say private companies. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: But what about the investments of banks in public affairs, 
when they lend money to provinces, to municipalities? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a very important matter, but at the present moment, 
we are not discussing in any way the investments of banks in more or less public 
corporations, for example, municipal corporations, the investments of banks in 
private companies, in loan companies, mortgage companies, that does not con- 
cern us here. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: That does not include public matters such as in the prov- 
inces? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. I may be wrong, but the chairman has to give rulings. 
Mr. LATULIPPE: So we will have special discussions on that— 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest when we conclude our discussions on this part, 
there will be some particular points, we will have some time for general 
discussion. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: It is not a general discussion. 
The CHAIRMAN: What I mean is that it could include your question. 
(English) 


I would suggest that questions be limited to this area, if there are any 
further questions. 
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If not, we should move on to the— 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted just one more question un 
this line. 

Mr. Paton, can you imagine, or envisage, any type of governmental 
inducements or policies that would act upon the banks in a way that would 
encourage them in this type of direct participation that I have been talking 
about? 


Mr. Paton: I really do not think I could, Mr. Munro. I feel that the 
opportunity to do what we have been doing, and to expand in that area, would 
be very acceptable to the banks and would be sufficiently inclusive to enable us 
to do the job that we would like to do. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next topic is “Disclosure of Accumulated Appropria- 
tions for Losses on Loans and Investments.” This is a rather fancy way of talking 
about the disclosure of so-called inner reserves, if I may summarize the topic in 
that way. 

Have you a question, Mr. Clermont, or did I misunderstand your gesture? 


Mr. CLERMONT: I wonder if I might be allowed to be first at eight o’clock, 
because I cannot stay at the moment. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see; you have to go to another meeting at this time. 
I will recognize Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but will I be able to start at eight 
o’clock, because I will have to leave at around twenty minutes to nine? 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand your position. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Perhaps I am asking a special favour, but I am one of the 
regular members. I do not think I miss many sessions— 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, you are a regular member. You are a very active 
member, and making a distinguished contribution to our work, if I may say so. 


Mr. CLERMONT: It looks as though we may not see these gentlemen for a 
while after tonight. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, no; they have indicated that they are going to pay very 
close attention to our proceedings. 


Mr. CLeRMonT: No; I am talking about them as witnesses. I am sure they 
will be at the back. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just for the record, perhaps, you are referring to that part 
of the room reserved for the general public. 


I am sure the committee would accord you the courtesy of placing your 
questions at eight o’clock. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: In that case I will recognize Mr. Lambert. 
Mr. LAMBERT: I will be brief. 


I find myself at some disadvantage with regard to this, because we were not 
able to get from Mr. Elderkin—and quite properly so—the policy reasons for 
this change. I always work on the assumption that he who proposes the change 
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must justify the change. Unfortunately, we have not had the Minister of 
Finance here so I feel as though I am doing a little shadow boxing. 


I cannot see the purpose of this as a matter of fact, but, having said 
that—and we discussed this the other day—will there be very much prejudice to 
the banks if they publish these inner reserves? They already disclose them to the 
Minister of Finance, so therefore they are not a deep, dark secret. To what 
extent do you feel that the banks’ positions would be prejudiced as a result of 
this requirement? This is somwhat like defending yourself against something on 
which there has been no charge. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Lambert, I feel, basically, and very definitely, that the 
situation we have at present has been well justified over many, many years. I 
feel that perhaps the buoyancy of conditions over the past 20 years, perhaps, 
might have dulled the sensitivity or the memories of people in that we cannot be 
assured of a continuation of such times, and if it was in the past fully justified 
that disclosure be not permitted it is very difficult for me to see where there 
should be any change. The reasons in the past would be equally prevalent and 
equally important under present conditions. 


We have outlined two main reasons in our brief that public disclosure of the 
banks’ complete reserves, both on an annual operating basis under “O” and a 
full disclosure under “P” in the schedules that we have, could be an embarrass- 
ment under certain economic conditions. Companies do not fail on averages but 
have a habit of failing at one time, perhaps. I am speaking generally. Your re- 
serves must always be more than ample to meet the contingencies of this situa- 
tion, and even if they are more than ample, the impact on them at any one time 
under certain conditions might be quite severe and the publication of this 
impact could have a detrimental effect on public confidence. It also might hap- 
pen that one particular bank might have unfortunate experiences, and not only 
could public confidence be impaired in them it might apply to the general 
banking community at a time when it would be unfortunate for it to do so. Any 
time would be unfortunate, but some times can be more unfortunate than 
others, depending on conditions. 

The other main point is that banking is a risk business and calls for a lot of 
experience, anticipation and a certain amount of hope, too. If it were a fact that 
complete disclosure was in effect it could inhibit the credit judgment of bank 
management. In other words they might not be prepared to go quite as far in the 
financing operations as they do under the present situation. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Paton, I do not know whether you are familiar with 
major trust company operations, but can you tell us whether major trust 
companies do include inner reserves? 


Mr. PATON: They have a reserve formula, the details of which I do not have. 
It is something, I think, that we could get. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It is 3 per cent, Mr. Chairman, on mortgages. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Elderkin, as far as you are aware, there is no similar 
provision with regard to the federally incorporated trust in that they maintain 
inner reserves, as well? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, this is a 3 per cent inner reserve, in effect, which is not 
disclosed from the trust companies. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: I see. The trust company, then, would not have to disclose if 
it had any losses, as is proposed in this bill? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think not. I am really not competent to answer that 
question. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we could have our research staff 
look into this question of whether trust companies at the present time do main- 
tain inner reserves, as indicated by Mr. Elderkin, and if they must make a 
disclosure as would be required by the Bank Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that would be a very useful question. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If it is a question of competition, then I would suggest, i Gas 
not applicable to the trust companies, that this is particular discrimination 
against the banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could mention at this time that Professor Bari- 
beau has prepared a report entitled “Number of New Housing Units Financed 
Through N.H.A. Mortgage Loans by Type of Lender and Areas for the Year 
1959”, in response to a question Mr. Lind asked. Miss Ballantine has made 
copies of this and I would like to have them distributed. 

I think, Mr. Baribeau, there was a very brief explanatory comment that you 
wanted to make? 

I might say, in passing that I understand that the Porter Commission did 
recommend the disclosure called for by the bill. 


(Translation) 

Mr. BaRIBEAU: I think the question just asked by Mr. Clermont was intend- 
ed to point out how the chartered banks could serve small communitites as so far 
as concerns loans guaranteed under the National Housing Act. Well, I went and I 
got certain figures from C.M.H.C. regarding loans granted in various areas and 
the regions, grouped in accordance with the 1961 census into metropolitan 
regions and principal urban regions with a population over 5,000 and other 
regions. 

The chartered—I could not get any information about the value of loans 
approved under the National Housing Act,—but I did get a number of units of 
residential housing units, built and financed under the various sections of the 
National Housing Act, through different kinds of lenders. 

The chartered banks—I could not get figures for any other period than 
1959. That’s the only year for which you can get them. So, in 1959, the chartered 
banks financed 14,844 housing units, 58.2 per cent of houses financed by the 
chartered banks under the National Housing Act were financed in metropolitan 
regions. 

So far as other approved lenders are concerned, they lent 74.7 per cent in 
metropolitan regions, so on the basis of these figures I conclude that the chart- 
ered banks lent more than the other approved lenders did in non metropolitan 
areas, in non metropolitan centres. 


Now, if we take centres with a population of 5,000 and more, going up to 
50,000, we see approximately 12.2 per cent for the banks and 6.9 per cent for 
other approved members. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Baribeau. 
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Editor’s note: The chart tabled by Mr. Baribeau is as follows: 


Numser or New Hovsina Units FINANCED THROUGH NHA Morrteace Loans 
BY Typr or LENDER AND ARBAS FOR THE YEAR 1959* 


Centres of 


Major population 
Metropolitan urban 5,000 and Other 

Lenders areas areas over areas Total 

Chartered bankas anes eeees Cee eo 8,645 1,922 1,811 2,466 14,844 
= DELCenbidicunlb ULION PAN ease een Sinee 58.2 13.0 te 16.6 100.0 
Other approved lenders.................. 8, 849 1,421 811 760 11,841 
—percentidistribubione: ..). ae... eae 74.7 12.0 6.9 6.4 100.0 
mlivapprovedienderssss..0). 22. sone 17,494 3,343 2,622 3,226 26, 685 
—-Dencent disiniputiOn sma. eet 65.6 12.4 98 1eal 100.0 


*Source: CMHC—Data for other years not available. Areas are defined according to the 1961 Census. 


(English) 


May I have a motion that the table that has just been distributed be 
incorporated in our record? 


Mr. FuLton: Could we not have it incorporated in yesterday’s record where 
it would be closer to the question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; I think that is a good idea. Perhaps you would make a 
suggestion on where we should put Mr. Baribeau’s explanatory comments? 


Anyhow the committee agrees that the table be incorporated in the appro- 
priate part of the minutes. 


Before we recess I should clarify something I said previously. I said 
that the Porter Report recommended the disclosure of inner reserves. What 
I should have said is that Porter report stated: “It is our view that there is 
no compelling case against disclosure, and we are satisfied to leave the matter in 
the hands of the authorities and the shareholders concerned”. I thought I should 
mention that because by initial comment, I think, conveyed the wrong im- 
pression. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I regret that I will not be able to be here this 
evening. I know that the bankers’ association have one of their men here in 
regard to one question that I would ask when we have completed the paper. My 
question has to do with the use of computers in banks and how their use may 
affect the branch banking system. This is something new, and I have discussed it 
with a number of representatives of the banks. They have some very interesting 
information with regard to this, and I think it would be very useful for the 
committee to have some comment, perhaps in extenso, on the future of comput- 
ers and on their effect on the branch banking system, since we are going to be 
dealing with the period of the next ten years. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will note your suggestion. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Would it be possible to have French interpretation I have 
not understood a word. 
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(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: We have a certain difficulty which was brought to my 
attention rather late in our proceedings this afternoon. There is a problem with 
the interpretation staff today. Several of them are off through illness and the 
remaining staff has to cover the House of Commons, the federal-provincial 
meeting and the various committees. lI apologize to the committee for this 
problem. I had not realized its seriousness and I am sorry that it was not 
brought to my attention earlier. Because nothing was said I assumed that the 
translation was adequate. We will try to bring about an improvement. 

The meeting is adjourned until eight o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen as we are resuming the meeting that recessed at 
six o’clock. I think it would be appropriate to recognize Mr. Clermont. Now Mr. 
Clermont we agreed to hear you this evening. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I do not think there is much choice with the number of 
members present. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us say for the record the number is sufficient for our 
purpose. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I will direct my first question to Mr. Lavoie. I 
believe that this evening we shall deal with the matter of internal reserves? This 
is my first question to Mr. Lavoie in this regard. How many types of internal 
reserves are there of general character? 


Mr. Lavore: There are internal reserves of general character, there are 
internal reserves on which you pay taxes and on which the tax has not been 
paid. 


Mr. CLERMONT: In the Porter Commission report mention is made of general 
internal reserves and specific internal reserves. What are these specific reserves? 
Are these reserves in respect of which taxes have been paid, or is it another type 
altogether? 


Mr. Lavorr: The specific reserves are the reserves which are allowed on 
investments and loans, but these are non-current. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Chartered banks, collectively and individually, apparently 
object to Clause 60 of Bill C-222 with regard to making public knowledge of the 
internal reserves. You point to the fact that this might bring about some 
misgivings of the shareholders or the people if there were higher than average 
losses over one year, in loans or investments. However, I am told, and I think 
that I am right, that large United States banks have to make that knowledge 
available to the public and as far as I know this has never hurt the reputation of 
American banks. 


Mr. Lavorr: Mr. Clermont, I believe the United States banks are not all 
obliged to declare what their internal reserves are, nor must they declare the 
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losses they have suffered. There are certain banks which do make public these 
financial statements and in whose financial statements are the sum of their debts. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Am I right in saying that certain larger American banks 
have to reveal their internal reserves? 


Mr. LavotE: If I am properly informed, Mr. Clermont, I do not think that the 
banks are obliged to make this known, I think they make it known on a 
voluntary basis. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But that is the version, of course, of the representatives of 
the chartered banks association. On the other hand, we have the evidence of a 
great many other people who are experts in this particular area. These people 
claim that to make these reserves public knowledge, would be such as to give 
more information to the shareholders of the banks concerning assets. 


Mr. LavotE: Mr. Clermont, there is a goal in maintaining these inner 
reserves. The main purpose of maintaining these inner reserves, is to meet the 
losses the banks might suffer, or one bank in particular might suffer over the 
course of a year. If these reserves are made public and, for instance, that same 
year a bank was to suffer very heavy losses, I think it would not be wise from 
the viewpoint of public confidence in the bank, and certain depositors indeed, 
might feel their deposits insecure if such losses were made public, even if the 
losses were only once during any given period. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But Mr. Lavoie, does not Bill C-222 once enacted by 
Parliament, prevent chartered banks having hidden internal reserves which 
would not be public knowledge. 


Mr. LAvoIE: Oh, yes, there is always a reserve. But if you ask us to reveal 
the extent of it, you will be asking us to reveal our losses during the last five 
years, we will have to reveal everything in regard to losses and surpluses. 


Mr. CLERMONT: To return to the subject. If for any particular year, chart- 
ered banks were required to reveal losses which would be larger then the 
previous year, or the two previous years, could this give rise to a loss of public 
confidence. 


Mr. Lavoie: The Bill as submitted to us here indicates there will be a period 
of five years to establish the average of losses that we shall have suffered. I 
believe that using this average, without revealing all the internal reserves of the 
bank, would give the public a pretty good idea as to the profits, the true profits of 
the chartered banks. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But to return again to your claim that this might bring 
about some misgivings among the people if you were to make this knowledge 
public. If the bank had suffered a greater loss than usual, do you not feel, Mr. 
Lavoie, that the possibility of a deposit insurance featured in this Bill, or 
elsewhere not important in the public mind, even if banks were required to 
publish these reserves? Even if the losses for one year were greater than for 
another? 


Mr. LAvors: It is difficult for me to express an opinion with regard to the 
proposed insured deposits, because this Bill has not been passed yet. 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, but all M.P.’s are aware of it. 
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Mr. Lavorr: What is done in companies is this. Companies can create 
reserves on their inventory and even on accounts receivable, and they do not 
have to publish figures and I do not see why in the banking system, we could not 
have reserves in the same way, if it would enable us to face eventual losses. 


Mr. CLERMONT: If I put that question to you it is because there is nothing in 
this Bill now before the House which would prevent the banks from establishing 
a hidden internal reserve provided taxes had been paid in respect of that 
reserve. 


Mr. Lavore: We do have reserves, internal reserves, shares that are not 
made public and the tax has been paid on these sums. This does exist in the 
banking system now. 


(English) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I will direct this question to Mr. Paton. 
According to the annual reports of seven banks out of eight for October 1965, 
capital paid up was $285,958,000; the rest account was $936 million; undivided 
profits, $13,361,000. Now, Mr. Paton, out of the $13,361,000 one bank had the 
amount of $6,079,000 as undivided profits. Is it possible to know the reason why 
it is so big an amount compared with the others, because the total undivided 
profits for seven banks out of eight as of October 31, 1965 was $13,361,000 and 
one bank, and you know that bank, has undivided profits of $6,079,000? 


Mr. Paton: There is nothing mysterious about that, Mr. Clermont. It is 
purely a management decision. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I did not intimate there was anything mysterious. 
Mr. Paton: Undivided profits are purely a management decision. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I will be allowed to ask one question 
that I asked Mr. Elderkin when he was a witness before this committee. He said 
when the bankers’ association are here as witnesses I may ask this question. Here 
is my question and it is with regard to the shareholders’ equity, the number of 
shareholders. As it is now we have a report that shows so many shares up to 500 
shares, 500 shares to 1,000 shares and 1,000 shares and over. Would it not be 
possible, Mr. Paton, that instead of less than 500, it should be less than 100, and 
also 100 to 400. I think it will give a better picture of the shareholdings. 


Mr. ELpERKIN: Mr. Clermont, perhaps I could help on that question. The 
present act provides that the banks are only required to report holdings of 500 
shares or over. 


Mr. CLERMONT: If we want the information it will be up to us to propose an 
amendment to the present law? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We would have to go back to the banks to find the break- 
down of the shareholders ‘under 500 shares. We do not receive that information 
at the present time. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I know, you told me you received this report from the 
banks, but I mention to you also that amongst the reports that you gave to this 
committee there was one showing the breakdown of deposits and it had the 
number of deposits from $1 to $100. I am sure it is much more worthwhile to find 
the answer to that than to find the number of shareholders, because according to 
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the last report I think there were 118,413 shareholders throughout the eight 
chartered banks. It is only a suggestion, but according to Mr. Elderkin the 
present law would have to be changed in order to do this. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Mr. Clermont, the present law does not have to be 
changed because the minister has the authority to call for any information he 
requires. The act only covers the present authority. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. FULTON: Mr. Chairman, I really have no questions on the rest accounts. 
But I wonder if I could ask a question now, on a matter which is not covered in 
the brief. I ask permission now because the Department of Finance estimates are 
before the House and are to be followed by Mines and Technical Surveys and I 
should like to be there— 


The CHAIRMAN: You could comment on those. I think the committee will be 
happy to accord you that courtesy. 


Mr. FuLtToNn: I should like to ask Mr. Paton if he would comment on a 
matter that was raised when Mr. Elderkin was the witness. It is the question of 
requiring the banks to register section 88 security in the central registries of 
provinces which have central registries. Would this be an onerous thing, some- 
thing to which you would object? 


Mr. Paton: I think we would prefer Mr. Fulton, not to open up the 
registration requirement of section 88 security. As you know, we presently 
register these in the Bank of Canada offices in the respective jurisdictions. I was 
here, I think, when you were discussing this with Mr. Elderkin and at that time 
we were very largely concerned with the question of registering chattel mort- 
gages in a central registry office. In that area, of course, the banks would be very 
happy and pleased to co-operate. But I think I speak on behalf of the associa- 
tion when I say we would prefer not to have the additional onus of registering 
section 88 security (a) with the Bank of Canada office plus (b) with the central 
registry office. 


Mr. FULTON: Why? It would only be one other piece of paper, would it not? 


Mr. PaToNn: Possibly in the clerical work it might not be extensive, but to 
have it officially written into section 88 would impose the liability on the banks 
to protect their security by complying with this additional registration feature. It 
is not an impossible thing for us to do but if you asked me if we had any 
objection I would say our preference would be to not do so. 


* Mr. FULTON: I can understand. No one wants to have their burdens in- 
creased but you cannot really tell me that it would be an onerous burden? 


Mr. Paton: You mean from a work or a time standpoint? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. 

Mr. PATON: No, I cannot say that. I agree. 

Mr. FULTON: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Fulton. I wonder Mr. Paton, if I might deal 
with one or two aspects of this question of inner reserves. I gather the position of 
the bankers’ association, as you have pointed out here, is that one strong argu- 
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ment for continuance of the present practice is that it helps to maintain the 
confidence of the public, and so on. Are you aware of the fact that the Porter 
Commission has taken a somewhat opposite view on that specific argument? At 
page 388 they say: 

On the other hand, the views of informed observers and the experi- 
ence of other financial institutions in Canada and abroad could be cited 
just as easily to support the opposite viewpoint that rumours can be more 
dangerous than facts, and that the public is well enough informed to 
accept occasional severe losses as a normal part of any banking business, 
that the shareholders are entitled to know how their company and its 
management are performing, and, finally, that the discipline of public 
disclosure is good for management. 


They they go on to say what I quoted before we adjourned for supper. 
Would you not feel there is something to be said for this opposite argument as 
well, which might be to your benefit as much as anyone else? I might be putting 
you in an unfair position by asking you to reply to the question the way I put it, 
and perhaps I should expand the question. It would appear to me that the 
existence of these inner reserves makes it possible for a lot of misconceptions to 
arise in the public mind. The very term ‘inner reserve” has a certain connotation 
of secrecy, of something being kept away, and so on. It could be argued, could it 
not, that the maintenance of this concept, whether you call them inner reserves 
or hidden reserves, or whatever term is most— 


Mr. Paton: Contingency is a nice word. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, contingency reserve. The way in which they are being 
kept now helps to maintain a rather inaccurate impression in the mind of the 
public as to what you people are up to? 


Mr. Paton: I would not argue, Mr. Chairman, that there is no substance to 
the other side of the argument as expressed by the Porter Commission. There is a 
certain amount of conjecture in their statement. No one knows just what the 
public reaction would be if the situation we previously described ever came up. 
Rather than incur the potential risk of an adverse reaction, in our deliberations 
we have failed to see the advantage in changing a system that has worked very 
well and that has permitted, we think, reasonable disclosure of the banks’ 
operations from year to year and has contributed, I would say, to a record that is 
quite outstanding in the world as far as any banking system is concerned. In 
short, when things are going very well and there is no real justification for 
changing the modus operandi, we are better to continue as we are. 


The CHAIRMAN: That does not seem like the comment of a forward-looking 
and competitive-minded industry. 


Mr. Paton: Perhaps my main concern is that we continue to have that 
image. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would think, Mr. Paton, if I may say so, with respect to the 
opinion of the public or the image in the mind of the public of the banks, the key 
factor is the view—which may not be expressly found in the legislation as 
yet—that the government will not permit the banks to get into any difficulty 
which would be to the detriment of the public interest. 
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Mr. Paton: I would strongly object to any thought that current manage- 
ment and future management of any of the banks would proceed with their daily 
operations on the basis that no matter what their judgment is, they are going to 
be bailed out in the event of problems. I think this would be a very un- 
fortunate philosophy to enter into any of our thinking. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would be an unfortunate philosophy to enter into your 
thinking as bank management, but I am just suggesting in the mind of public, 
perhaps conditioned by what they know of the United States system, the fact of 
potential government support is an important item that influences their thinking. 
The reason I say this is I was very impressed by something you said in a speech 
you gave to the Canadian club on November 7. It was a very interesting and 
informative speech. The only serious criticism I may have is that some of your 
flashes of humour are not found in the written text. I say this because reports 
have reached me that the humour did work its way into the remarks. On page 10 
you say: 

The chartered banks do not need deposit insurance. They are already 
subject to close inspection and supervision and their ability to meet their 
deposit liabilities is undoubted. 


Then you go on to say: 


The most effective guarantee of the safety of deposits is sound finan- 
cial management, and in this connection I would remind you that for more 
than 40 years there has never been any serious concern about the safety of 
deposits in Canadian banks. 


Of course, if you look back about 40 years, that is about the time the office of 
the Inspector General of Banking was created. As I say, I wanted to read this 
into the record because I found it a most impressive comment. If the committee 
would permit me, I would like to ask you one or two other things about your 
arguments on behalf of the present system of inner reserves. 

You were kind enough to table before the committee a document headed 
“Some Brief Comments on the Profitability of the Canadian Banking Industry” 
and you have given certain figures showing your profit position compared to 
other industries, including financial institutions. Without getting into the figures 
at this moment, could you tell me to what extent or how the profit figures 
contained in this document reflect the hidden reserves? 


Mr. Paton: They do not reflect the contingency reserves at all, Mr. Chair- 
man. These profits are the reported profits of the bank after provision for the 
reserves. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does this mean that if the contingency reserves are taken 
into account your profits would actually be higher? 


Mr. Paton: If there was no provision for reserves from a year’s operations, 
then the actual earnings would be shown on a higher basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Without at the moment entering into an argument on the 
need to maintain contingency reserves, it could be that if they were taken into 
account your position in comparison with the other industries in this schedule 
would be somewhat more favourable than the schedule shows? 

Mr. PATON: Correct, assuming that there are no reserves in the earnings 


shown by these other industries, and this is a point that Mr. Lavoie made earlier. 
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These other industries do have reserve features in their statements; inventory 
reserves, receivable reserves, which are— 


The CHAIRMAN: Which are reflected in their statements. 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. The inventory is normally shown as a net figure, and 
receivables likewise. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do not balance sheet statements often have such things as a 
reserve for bad debts, and so on? 


Mr. Paton: Your published statements, Mr. Chairman, I think in the main 
do not show them. Your published statements show a net figure for receivables. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let me pass on to another point that interested me. On page 
15 of of your brief you say: 


No other commercial or industrial company is placed in the position 
of being required to reveal annually the amount of losses suffered on... 
products, development of new products which fail, bad debts, etc. since 
these are considered to arise from normal business activities. 


Now, perhaps Mr. Elderkin could help us in this, but are you suggesting that 
the proposals of the Bank Act would force you to show that you have a certain 
bad debt loss in retailing and a certain bad debt loss in farming, and so on and so 
forth? 


Mr. Paton: Oh no. The provision here would require disclosure of losses as a 
total and as prescribed in forms “O” and “Pp” which rather complicates it. 


The CHAIRMAN: We saw these some weeks ago and I am not going to 
attempt to dig them out. In that case it would seem to me you are not too much 
different from a commercial or industrial company. You are not asked to 
particularize the nature of your losses in the sense of saying ‘‘But we lost so 
much on loans to retail grocery stores and so much on loans to spinning mills”, 
and so on, 


Mr. Paton: That is correct, but we are being asked to disclose our total 
losses under the prescribed forms, whereas in the case of commercial or indus- 
trial companies they do not show the loss total at all. The losses derived from 
these various operations, such as the development of new products, would go into 
their cost. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would go into the profit and loss statement if they had a 
net loss on the year’s operations. That is shown. 


Mr. Paton: The net figure is shown but the cause of that loss, Mr. Chairman, 
is included in the global figure, cost of goods or cost of manufacturing. 


The CHAIRMAN: The reason I draw this to your attention is that someone 
reading this quickly might get the impression that you have to disclose your loss 
on a loan to develop a new product, or on a loan of a particular category of 
industry, and so on, which you will agree is not the case? 


Mr. Patron: That is right. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe? 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: I would like to put a fairly direct question, how do these 
internal reserves compare with your general reserves? 


Mr. Lavore: Mr. Latulippe these reserves are set on a percentage, set to a 
percentage, a total percentage of our loans and this percentage varies from year 
to year and is given to us by the Inspector general of the banks. 


Mr. LatTu.ippe: Is there any particular reason why you should not indicate 
to the public what your internal reserves are, when the public can find out what 
the general reserves are? 


Mr. Lavotg: I think, Mr. Latulippe, that I already replied to this question 
some minutes ago, when I replied to the question put by Mr. Clermont. One 
thing is certain, if the banks must divulge the losses that they have suffered each 
year on their loans, they will obviously be a good deal more prudent in the 
operations they will conduct and probably will take much less risks than they do 
at the present time. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: According to our information, your losses are not considera- 
ble, they are not even 1 per cent, why then make such difficulties when your 
losses are no higher than they are? Do you say that you have higher losses than 
that? 


Mr. Lavotg: It is rather difficult to answer your question and to tell you 
exactly what will happen over the course of the next few years. One thing is 
certain that the reserves that we maintain against the eventuality of loss are not 
out of proportion to the losses which the banks do suffer over the course of the 
years. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: You have transferred several million dollars from general 
reserves to internal reserves, is that a fact? You did transfer fairly considerable 
sums of money in this way? 


Mr. Lavoie: That could happen, yes, over the course of a year. A bank will 
decide to transfer to its internal reserves sums from its current reserves, this is 
done quite currently, this is quite usual, it is up to management or the bank 
administration to decide what amount each year will be taken out of internal 
reserves and transferred to the reserves that are given in the financial statement. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you tell me if this is indicated in the annual report, 
where is this figure found? Is it there at all? 


Mr. Lavotz: If a bank, over the course of a year, transfers internal reserves, 
some of its internal reserves to its ordinary reserves, this is indicated in the 
financial statement at the end of the year, that is at the end of the financial year 
and when the financial statement is made public. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Caouette, if you please. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Mr. Lavoie, you have been speaking here of losses sustained 
by the banks, you have been speaking too of internal reserves as well as general 
reserves. Now, let us assume that a bank is in difficulties, let us assume that it 
has suffered considerable losses, through some operations of the Bank of Canada 
buying a Government bond or security, would this enable the bank to reestablish 
its financial position; it will of course lose money, but could it not consolidate its 
position nonetheless? 
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Mr. Lavorz: Mr. Caouette, when a bank suffers a loss, it has no alternative 
but to charge it against reserves. 


Mr. CaovueEtTE: Yes, I understand that, but I have just come from the House 
and I put a question to the Minister of Finance, in fact, we will meet him here. If 
the Bank of Canada were to buy a Government security in the amount of 1 
million dollars, this is added to the reserves of the entire chartered bank system, 
is that a fact? You do not have to deposit anything, simply the purchase by the 
Bank of Canada of 1 million in Government securities will add to your reserves, 
do you agree? 


Mr. Lavore: The money reserve? 
Mr. CAOUETTE: Pardon? 
Mr. LAVoIE: The money reserve. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Yes, your money reserve, the cash reserve, it is exact that 
you have more deposits? 


(English) 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Chairman, we do not have Mr. MacIntosh with us tonight 
but we have Mr. Rogers. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: We do not need Mr. MacIntosh. You know very well what I 
am asking and you also know the answer very well. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Caouette, I have already ruled that the chief spokesman 
for the group before us can ask any of his associates or specialists to deal with 
any question which is put to permit a more informed answer. If Mr. Paton 
wishes to call on Mr. Rogers, as part of the group testifying before us, rather 
than answer himself, I have already ruled that is permissible. Also, Mr. Rogers 
has been waiting patiently in the wings while Mr. MacIntosh has been dealing 
with some of these very interesting questions and we should give him the 
opportunity to display the expertise which I am sure he possesses. 


Mr. F. L. Rocers (Economic Adviser, The Bank of Nova Scotia and 
Chairman, Canadian Bankers Association Economists Committee): I think the 
simple answer here is that Mr. Caouette is confusing inner reserves and cash 
reserve requirements. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CaovetTEe: No, what I mean is this, and you have a translation man I 
hope. What I mean is this: when the Bank of Canada buys a Government 
security to the amount of one million dollars, this increases by a corresponding 
amount your cash reserves for the whole chartered bank system. This allows the 
chartered banks to lend or to increase their lending capacity for 124 million 
dollars for each million dollars in security provided by the Bank of Canada. And 
this million paid for by the Bank of Canada is added to the actual cash reserve of 
the chartered banks in this country. Is that true, or not? 


(English) 
Mr. Rocers: This has nothing to do with inner reserves, however. 
Mr. CAOUETTE: Well it is the reserve, it increases the reserve by that much. 
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Mr. Rocers: But this is cash reserve. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: It is cash reserve when the Bank of Canada pays cash for an 
obligation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: We are now on the topic of reserves accumulated against 
losses on loans and investments. It is a restricted field and I think we should 
clarify the relationships between the topics we are discussing and questions that 
are put. 


Mr. CAoOuUETTE: Well, Mr. Chairman, there is certainly some relationship 
between the two. At any time in the year should the Government decide to issue 
for one billion, or one million, or what have you in securities in the Bank of 
Canada, with the Government’s agreement of course, buys out this security and 
this increases by the corresponding amount the liquidity, the cash reserves of the 
Canadian banks. Their reserves do not suffer, on the contrary, the reserve is 
guaranteed by government action, or by Bank of Canada action. Would it not be 
claimed that banks are suffering losses, this is not a fact. That is why I want to 
establish clearly. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we should realize it is quite possible that the witness 
might be in agreement with you. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: The Minister of Finance is in agreement with me. I put 
questions to him ten minutes ago in the House. 


The CHAIRMAN: He is not with us tonight. 
Mr. CAOUETTE: He will be with us in a few days. 
(English ) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rogers, have you any further comments to make on Mr. 
Caouette’s question? 


Mr. Rocers: Well, the only thing I could say on the general question of the 
cash reserves that he is talking about is that the Bank of Canada is concerned 
about general credit conditions in the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rogers, what I am driving at particularly is can you 
assist the committee by answering Mr. Caouette’s question, which is based on the 
assumption that what he is talking about has something to do with the con- 
tingency reserve. Do you have any further comment on that? 


Mr. RoGeERs: It has nothing to do with that. I can see no connection whatso- 
ever. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you not accept his point? 
Mr. Rocers: No. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you any more questions to put at this point. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Mr. Chairman, and I am coming back again to this point. We 
have had it at well explained in the report of the Canadian Bankers’ Association 
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that the law clearly establishes that every purchase by the Bank of Canada of 
Canada Government Bonds increases the liquid reserves, I mention the liquid 
reserves of the bank or chartered banks as a whole. That does not mean that the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, or the Toronto-Dominion Bank loan 
profit, but all the banks’ profits from this, so as to increase the liquid reserves. 
The witness is certainly not truthful—the reserves are based only on the re- 
serves that come from the deposits of customers, that is not true. The law is the 
law. 


(English) 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Caouette, I would like to come to Mr. Rogers support. 
Perhaps the problem here is that we are using the word “reserves” to describe 
two entirely different things. If we translated the words “contingency reserves” 
into “contingency appropriations” it might solve the problem. Appropriations are 
amounts that by law we deduct from our assets to give a true realizable value of 
these assets, and the amount that we deduct from these assets shown in our 
statement here, is the amount that represents our contingency appropriations, if 
you like. It has nothing whatsoever to do with the 8 per cent cash reserve about 
which we have had one or two short debates in the last couple of weeks. 


Mr. Rogers: Mr. Paton, if, on the other hand, you talked about cash holdings 
instead of cash reserves that might help. 


Mr. CaouettEe: I do not care whether you use the word “appropriation” 
instead of “reserve”, or “cash reserve” or another kind of reserve, but the law 
stipulates that whenever the Bank of Canada buys an obligation from the federal 
government or any government, then the chartered banks of our country have a 
supplementary cash reserve added to their normal deposits which constitutes 8 
per cent to the Bank of Canada and it gives you the right to multiply it by 12.5 
times—this is not new credit but it is an expansion of credit. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let me interrupt you. Do you agree with this general 
proposition? 


Mr. RoceErs: No, I do not. This is not the way the system works, and I hope 
Mr. MacIntosh explained it adequately. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure he did. 
Mr. CaouEtte: No, it was not explained. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to try and clear this up. Are these contingency 
reserves or inner reserves—call them what you like—considered liquid reserves? 


Mr. Rocers: No. 


Mr. CaovuETTE: Well, how is that? It is stipulated in the law. It is in the 
Canada Year Book. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Perhaps we should say, Mr. Caouette, instead of talking 
about reserves, that these are amounts set aside for possible losses. 


Mr. CAouetTE: They do not say that. They say a reserve in addition to their 
reserves. 


Mr. Coteman: Inner reserves are amounts set aside for possible losses and 
they have nothing to do with cash reserves. 
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Mr. CAOUETTE: So you would have permission to lose 12.5 times what you 
have as a reserve? 


Mr. RoceErs: No. 
Mr. CoLEMAN: No. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Are they any supplementary questions. Does Mr. Latulippe 
want to put a supplementary question? 


Mr. LaTuLipPE: I would like to know, how many kinds of reserves have you? 


(English) 


Mr. Rocers: Mr. Chairman, it might be of help to note that the section which 
has to do with appropriations for losses does not use the word “reserves” at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the popular nomenclature. 
Mr. RoGeErRs: That is right. 
Mr. Paton: It is not too popular. 
(Translation) 
The CHarirMan: Do you want to put your question again? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: How many kinds of reserves do the banks have? How many 
have they available to them? Are there several types of reserves, do you have 
several reserves, or only two or three? 


(English) 


Mr. Paton: Would you like me to answer this? The reserves the chartered 
banks have which are not disclosed in the statement, Mr. Latulippe, are two in 
number. One is a tax paid reserve. That is a reserve that is not disclosed but on 
which taxes have been paid. The second reserve is the general contingency 
reserve which covers appropriations for contingent situations that might arise 
with respect to our assets, namely, loans and investments in securities. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Are you reserves for bad losses more than adequate? 


(English) 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. They are adequate in the judgment of the Inspector 
General and the minister in the laid down formula they give us. They are not 
providing for the present day position but for future contingencies, which we 
well know will arise. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all for the moment. 


(English) 


Mr. Linn: To get this reserve situation straightened out, you have two types; 
you have a specific or an inner reserve and a contingency reserve, is that right? 
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Mr. Paton: As I said to Mr. Latulippe, I was combining them into two 
reserves. We have a tax paid reserve. 


Mr. Lrnp: Which is it? 

Mr. Paton: That is— 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not made known to the public. 

Mr. Paton: That is not made known to the public. 

Mr. CaouetTtTE: What do you call that reserve? 

Mr. Patron: I am staying with the nomenclature that we have been using. 
Mr. CAOUETTE: You have three. 

Mr. Linp: Have you three reserves or just two? 


Mr. Paton: Let me put it this way. We have (a), a tax paid reserve and (b), 
we have taxable reserves, that is reserves which are not taxed, and that total is 
divided into two areas; one, a specific reserve against known situations we have 
to reserve for and, two, the remainder is a contingency reserve for situations that 
may well occur in the future. 


Mr. Linp: Now, let us go to the tax paid reserve. Is there a formula for 
setting that out? 


Mr. Paton: No, sir. 
Mr. Linp: That is, your surplus goes into the tax paid reserve, is that it? 


Mr. Paton: The sources of the tax paid reserve will vary among the banks 
generally, Mr. Lind. There are certain areas in which— 


Mr. Linp: I realize that. You are pretty consistent; it is the same type of 
bookkeeping. Now, in this contingency reserve, which is divided in two, you 
have a specific reserve and a contingency reserve. This is pre-tax reserve, is it 
not? 


Mr. PATON: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Linp: Now, how do you come to the formula? What percentage are you 
allowed to put into the specific reserve and what percentage are you allowed to 
put into the contingency reserve? 


Mr. Paton: Would you like Mr. Elderkin to respond to that? Perhaps he 
could give you a more accurate description of how it comes about. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The total amount which may go into the contingency reserve 
is set by the rules of the Minister of Finance as a percentage and is spelled out to 
you, Mr. Lind, on exhibit number 14, which has been tabled. Out of that limited 
reserve, if you will, the specific reserves are allotted. But, the total of the 
reserves, contingency plus specific, is spelled out and limited by the rules of the 
Minister of Finance. 


Mr. Lanp: According to the Porter Commission it is 5 per cent, is that right? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, that is not. The Porter Commission did not say 5 per cent 
on the banks. 


Mr. Lrnp: It said 24 times a 25 year loss. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: That is different. 

Mr. Linp: Which is 4.944. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: About five years ago, but not now. 

Mr. Linp: It has changed since then? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: It changes every year. In the 1965 rules it was 3.48 per cent. 
Mr. LiInbD: 3.48 per cent? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


Mr. Linp: Now, we have the specific reserve and the contingency reserve, 
and 3.48 is the figure that goes into the pre-tax reserves? Is that right? 


Mr. PATON: That is the peak figure that can be put in. 
Mr. Linp: That is the peak figure. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: You might also, Mr. Lind, if I may interject, look in exhibit 
number 14 at the note at the foot thereof where it says the banks had approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of that maximum. 

Mr. Linp: I am going on what they tell me it can go into. I would like to 
discuss your loss ratio. It states in here 

The loss experience of the Canadian banks is naturally relevant in deter- 
mining the maximum permitted ratio of reserves. In the favourable years 
since 1950, bank losses on loans have averaged about 1/8 of 1 per cent 
with the peak year being under 1/3 of 1 per cent. 


Is that still substantially true? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is filed in Exhibit number 12, Mr. Lind. 
Mr. LinpD: I am taking this from the Porter Commission Report. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, but that Porter Commission Report is a little bit out of 
date now. 

Mr. Linp: Now, why cannot the Canadian banks have the same system as 
the English banks where they tax these contingency reserves? It would mean 
more income for the federal treasury, would it not? I will read it to you: 

Those opposed to untaxed contingency reserves point to the English 
banks (which must pay taxes on their general reserves )— 


The CHAIRMAN: What page is that, Mr. Lind? 

Mr. Linn: That is at page 387 in the left hand column. 

Mr. PATon: Would you repeat that? Are you waiting for an answer, Mr. 
Lind? 


Mr. Linp: Yes I was asking why we keep the practice here. Maybe Mr. 
Elderkin can tell me. Why do we not follow the same practice as the English 
banks? There must be some reason. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Are you addressing the question to me, Mr. Lind? 


The CHAIRMAN: For a start. It may give Mr. Paton and company a chance to 
ponder your question. 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: Under the rules of the Minister of Finance there is a general 
contingency reserve permitted on a percentage basis. Specific reserves are 
allocated out of that. Under the British system, as we understand it, specific but 
no general reserves are allowed. This comes back to the administration of the 
specific reserves and to what extent they are allowed. I am not in any position to 
comment on how liberal the income tax department of the British government is 
in allowing specific reserves. It may be that they are very much more liberal 
than we are here, but that is something we just do not have the information on 
to decide. If you want to compare this with another authority, in the United 
States they allow a general contingency reserve in addition to specific reserves. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you gentlemen have something to say at this point? 
Mr. Paton: No. I thank Mr. Elderkin for handling the question so efficiently. 


Mr. Lanp: If you go into the mortgage business you do not need as high a 
contingency reserve, do you? 


Mr. Paton: Our mortgage assets, Mr. Lind, I would assume would come 
under the eligible assets against which appropriations can be provided. 


Mr. Linp: But it would be less than you are operating under now, would it 
not? The experience of trust and loan companies has been very favourable, has it 
not? 


Mr. Paton: I think our earlier comments this evening indicated that the 
trust companies had a reserve of 3 per cent, so this is not very far removed from 
the figure we just received with respect to our contingency reserves. 


Mr. LInpD: Well, the Porter Commission puts it at 2.8 per cent. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further questions? 


Mr. Linp: Yes, I have some further questions. I am just taking a little time 
to sort them out. I want to go on with the reserves. 


Mr. GitBert: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Lind would yield to a supple- 
mentary. 


Mr. Linp: Certainly. 


Mr. GinBert: Mr. Elderkin, are the specific reserves sufficient without the 
necessity of contingent reserves? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, specific reserves are set up presumably to establish the 
market value or the realizable value at the time they are established. If you look 
at the requirements of the balance sheets of the banks, they have to state certain 
securities other than those of Canada and the provinces at not more than market 
value. They must set up specific reserves at least to write their securities to 
market value. They must state their loans after estimated loss thereon. So again 
they must set up specific reserves at least to cover that. The contingency reserves 
are not meant to meet the present situation, Mr. Gilbert, as much as to meet the 
possible loss which cannot be foreseen at that time. 


Mr. GILBERT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, have you concluded your questions or do you have 
some others? 
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Mr. Linn: Yes. There is a statement at the bottom of page 388 in the right 
hand column—and I would like to direct the question to Mr. Coleman, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman—which reads: 


...the shareholders are entitled to know how their company and its 
management are performing and, finally, that the discipline of public 
disclosure is good for management. 


What would be your comment on that? 


Mr. COLEMAN: Well, those are the views, apparently, of the Porter Report. I 
think the bankers have different views. We prefer, as Mr. Paton has said I think 
very ably, to carry on in the present system which has worked so well, and we 
think that when you talk about losses of only 1/3 of 1 per cent it sounds pretty 
small, but that is millions and millions of dollars. As the brief says, if any bank 
suffered a loss of, say, close to 1 per cent it would wipe out the entire year’s 
earnings of that bank. 


Mr. Linp: Maybe the amount would not show that year, though. 
Mr. COLEMAN: We are speaking of big figures. 

Mr. Linp: I realize that. 

Mr. COLEMAN: Yes, 


Mr. Linp: But do you not think for the good of the shareholders and 
everything that the banks could modify their procedure here? 


Mr. COLEMAN: They could but we do not think it is necessary. As has been 
said, all information is given to the minister through the Inspector General of 
Banks. They take a very close look at the appropriations we set up and in their 
judgment determine if it is right, and I think that the interest of the sharehold- 
ers and the public are better protected this way than they would be if there was 
full disclosure. 


Mr. LInpD: Well, I will take you one step further then. At the top of page 389 
it says: 
Good accounting practice calls for the disclosure of tax-paid reserves 
on balance sheets and there is no reason why banks or other financial 
institutions should be treated differently. 


What is your comment on that? 


Mr. COLEMAN: Well, I just do not agree with it for the reason I have just 
given. 

Mr. Linp: If as a bank you were loaning money to a company, would you 
want to know all these facts? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I do not quite understand you. 


Mr. Linp: Suppose your bank was loaning a substantial amount of money, 
say $5 million, to a company, would you want to know about all these inner 
reserves and everything? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would certainly want to know as much as I could learn, yes. 


Mr. Linn: Do you not think the public are entitled to know this about the 
banks, too? 
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Mr. CoLEMAN: The difference, I think, here is that the Minister of Finance 
has this information—this point has been argued many, many times—and up to 
now it has been felt that the system we are working under is the best system in 
the interests of all concerned. You are suggesting it is a little different with a 
company and if the officers do not disclose it to anyone, no one would be 
watching this company except perhaps their own auditors? Is this what you are 
suggesting? 


Mr. Linp: When you say it is the best system, do you consider the system is 
so good that it cannot be improved upon? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would say any system can be improved upon but I think we 
have tried to make the point that we think this system has worked very well for 
many, many years. 


Mr. LInD: Well then, could I ask the same question of Mr. Elderkin. Does 
good accounting practice call for the disclosure of tax-paid reserves on the 
balance sheets? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think we are getting close to a policy question, actually, Mr. 
Lind. 


Mr. Linn: I am through. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are through for the time being. Would that not be a fair 
interpretation of your comment? 


Mr. Linn: Through for the evening. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I have a question arising out of the discussion that we have 
had on inner reserves. I asked some questions about this earlier. I do not know 
whether things are much clearer now after this evening’s discussion or not. How- 
ever, I am a bit concerned about what it does to the statements and brief com- 
ments on the profitability of the Canadian banking industry. I understand that 
the bank has various reserves and that these reserves earn income, but that not 
all the income is then reported and so not all of the bank’s income will be 
involved in the .45 per cent of net profit after taxes, and so on, on this sheet. 


Mr. Paton: That is correct, Mr. Johnston. 


Mr. JoHNstToN: Now, it was suggested earlier that this will balance off with 
the other companies— 


Mr. Paton: Pardon me, Mr. Johnston, perhaps I was a little quick in 
answering. I heard a voice disagreeing with me when I said, “That is correct”. 
Would you mind making that statement again please? 


The CHAIRMAN: Was that voice your conscience or one of your advisers? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I will try again, Mr. Chairman. The proposition I was putting 
forward, that seemed to follow from the Chairman’s questioning of a few 
minutes ago particularly, was that there were various kinds of reserves and 
these reserves earned income, not all of which is taxed and not all of which is 
declared, and not all of which would show in the .45 figure that indicates the net 
profits after taxes and all other charges as a percentage of total assets? 


Mr. Paton: I would like to get this clear before I answer. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 
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Mr. Paton: The expression which we have here is “net profits after taxes 
and all other charges expressed as a percentage of total assets”. The “net profits 
after taxes” figure is the key point. Is that after or before provision for reserves? 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


Mr. Paton: Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sharwood is the co-author of 
this very impressive summary. 


Mr. G. R. SHarwoop (Deputy Chief General Manager, Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce): With all due deference to Mr. Paton, Mr. Chairman, I think 
he gave an incorrect answer to your earlier question. I think disclosure— 


The CHaIRMAN: You mean an answer that might have been phrased differ- 
ently? 


Mr. SHARWOOD: That is probably a better way of putting it. I think that 
disclosure of reserves wil] have no effect whatsoever cn the figures shown here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why not? 


Mr. SHARWOoOD: Because they are completely unrelated to the figures. A 
contingency reserve or a Specific reserve or any of the so-called inner reserves 
are not part of either of these equations. It is not part of shareholders capital. 


The CHAIRMAN: But if they were listed on the balance sheet where exactly 
would they go? 


Mr. SHARWOOD: Which schedule is it in, Mr. Elderkin? I cannot quite remem- 
ber. It is schedule “Pp” where they are shown in next year’s annual— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Look at the amendments and not at the bill. 
Mr. SHARWooD: The amendments, yes. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Look at schedule “O” in the amendments. However, on that 
point, Mr. Sharwood and Mr. Chairman, there is introduced into schedule “OQ” 
another factor, in that the appropriations for losses are divided, in effect, 
between the current year’s expenses on a five-year average basis and any 
remaining amount that happens to be transferred to any reserves. 


The CHAIRMAN: They are reprinted in proceeding number 17 at page 890 
and 891, schedule M. 


Mr. SHaRWwoop: I have them now. You will see the accumulated appropria- 
tions for losses, Mr. Chairman, at page 890, item number 9. They are shown 
above debentures and just after other liabilities on schedule M, which is the 
annual statement of the bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is what is published and made available— 
Mr. SHARWOOD: To the shareholders, 
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The CHAIRMAN: —to the shareholders. Where and in which, if any, of these 
items on the liability side would the concept of either the specific or the 
contingency reserve be located? 


Mr. SHarwoop: You will see that item 9 is arrived at as the last figure. If 
you turn to page 892 and look at schedule P you will see that total for the 
accumulated appropriations at the end of the year, and it will be subdivided into 
general and tax paid. That will be the total that will be transferred to item 
number 9 on schedule M. 


The CHAIRMAN: These can be made public if these amendments carry? Mr. 
Johnston? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Well, Iam waiting for my answer. 


Mr. Paton: I think perhaps we might have Mr. Sharwood clarify the initial 
answer to the question without getting into schedules O and P, which I do not 
think was the basic question you asked. You inquired whether this .45 per cent, 
which was expressed as a percentage of total assets, was the actual gross 
earnings of the banks. 


Mr. Jounston: It was not quite what I was after, I do not think. I was 
wondering whether there would be a change if you considered the profits you 
mentioned earlier in your answer to the Chairman’s question when you suggest- 
ed there was a profit unreported because the reserves were undisclosed. I want 
to know how that would affect this figure or if it would affect this figure? 


Mr. SHarwoop: As I said, Mr. Johnston, I think it is not true to say that this 
will have very much effect on the reported profit. If you have schedule O in front 
of you and you look under the expense item you will see, “Other operating 
expenses including provision for losses on loans based on the five-year average 
loss experience.” Do you see that? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 


Mr. SHaRwoopD: Are you following me? Now, that figure has not been 
previously shown in this particular way, where it is an average of five years, but 
I do not think it will produce a result materially different from the figures that 
are shown here. Would you agree with this, Mr. Elderkin? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think it probably will, Mr. Sharwood, to some extent 
because we are putting into operating expenses a figure for loss experience, but 
if you go down to the balance of profits for the year, and take in the appropria- 
tions for losses, that will be comparable to the figure you are producing today. 


The CHAIRMAN: What will the effect be on the final— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is comparable to the present published profit after 
income taxes. 


Mr. SHARWOOD: Excuse me, that is the figure that is used in the statement. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. That is the figure that is used in your computa- 
tions. 


Mr. SHaRwoop: I submit that—we have calculated some figures like this—is 
very similar to the figure I have here. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Oh yes. Well, you go down that far on the schedule. 
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Mr. SHARWOOD: That is what I intended to do because this is a comparable 
figure. 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, that is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is very similar. 


Mr. SHARWOOD: Yes, very similar. It would be a difference to the second 
decimal point, .47 or .43, depending— 


The CHAIRMAN: Up or down? 


Mr. SHARWoOop: It would depend on the particular bank. I have not worked 
it out for the system. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: If I could carry this a bit further. The suggestion, I think, 
was made earlier that for the trust companies and the sales and finance com- 
panies things would balance out in a sense because they have reserves too. 
But, would they be taxed on all of the profit on their reserves? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Let me interject. If I am correct in this—and I think I 
am—the trust companies and the loan companies are permitted a statutory 
contingency reserve of 3 per cent on their mortgages? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Before taxes. 
Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, just as a supplementary to attempt clarifica- 


tion, my understanding is that they are only taxed on the income on their 
reserves, they are not taxed on the reserves themselves. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No. I think probably I was misunderstood. The provision out 
of profits to create the reserves is considered as tax free. In other words, it is 
considered as an expense of the year. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: There might be something above that. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, if there is something above that I presume it is taxable. 
Mr. JOHNSTON: I see. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Would they pay taxes on the reserve which is genuinely 
created by the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: We are in completely different fields, Mr. Caouette. 
Mr. CAOUETTE: You are? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: There is no relationship whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I do not think Mr. Johnston has finished. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: May I ask one more question, then. This is what I have been 
approaching all along. These figures are fractions of 1 per cent and therefore the 
differences between them, in a sense, are small. I was wondering if there were 
complete disclosure and if the proper figure we have been discussing was taken 
into account and it did alter this .45—there was some disagreement but the 
suggestion was that it could alter it—the net result of this complete filling in 
would tend to bring these figures closer together? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If you adopt all of these schedules you will get the complete 
profit for the year after losses between schedules O and P. 
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Mr. Jounston: I would like to have your opinion on this. Having done that, 
and in preparing this same type of statement, would these figures be closer 
together or the same? Well, they would not be quite the same in percentages 
because it has already been suggested they would be different percentages. 
Taking the chartered banks and the trust companies for example, would it be 
somewhere in between, .55 to .77, or something like that? Would the difference 
be narrowed? 


Mr. SHARWOOD: I think I mentioned already, Mr. Johnston, that we have run 
some figures on this and the change is in the second decimal place. In other 
words, it would be .04 something or other. You asked me, “Up or down?” and I 
said I could not say definitely for the system. I did not have the figures in front 
of me. In any case, it could not be more than .04 upwards or .04 downwards. It is 
within the .04 range. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Johnston, will you permit me to ask a question. If you 
look at the first page of your very useful paper on this topic, the figures there are 
aimed at giving net profits as a percentage of total assets and a return on equity 
for the 1961 fiscal year. If the statements for all the chartered banks were 
prepared by taking the figures available for 1961, and if they were all brought 
together and percentages taken, what would the difference if any be between 
that result and the result shown on this paper? 


Mr. SHarwoop: I think this is what I am saying, that the figures are not 
materially different from what are shown here if they were prepared on the 
same basis as is outlined in the proposed amendment set out by Mr. Elderkin. 
Mr. Mercure has given me some figures here which might be helpful. The figures 
for profits before taxes and transfers to appropriations for the three different 
industries in 1961—-which would be before making the changes proposed by Mr. 
Elderkin, before the transfers to appropriations—was .87 of assets for banks, for 
the trust companies 1.63 and for the loan companies 2 per cent. I thought that 
might be helpful to you. They are in table 7-5 and table 10-5 in the Porter 
report. 


Mr. Jounston: Just for clarification, Mr. Sharwood, would you describe 
those again. Could I have the terminology again. We have one set of figures here 
now that are entitled, “Net profits after taxes and all others.” You have now 
given me another set of figures. Would you mind repeating what they are? 


Mr. SHaRwoop: The definition of those figures is profit before taxes and 
appropriations. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if I may make a suggestion to the committee. We 
have been dealing with a rather complex topic and as these witnesses are going 
to be back with us after we have heard some other witnesses, we may feel it 
would be useful to ponder some of the information that has been given to us on 
this topic today with a view, if necessary, to returning to this subject when they 
are next before us. If the committee is in agreement with this suggestion—I am 
not saying this is the end of all consideration of this topic—then we might 
consider that the themes specifically raised by the brief have been completed for 
the time being. 


Mr. Caouette? 
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(Translation) 

Mr. CAOUETTE: Mr. Chairman, just a minute ago I had not fully completed 
the question I wanted to put. I would like to establish the facts, and make the 
facts quite clearly. I am anxious that Mr. Paton and the other members of the 
Bankers’ Association know I am not attempting to nationalize the banks at all, 
that is not my purpose. But I want the officials of the bank, like the President of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association to recognize what we learn from the Canada 
Year Book of 1965, repeating exactly the same thing as it did in 1964. The 
Canada Year Book has stated since 1954 and I quote: 


(English) 
“By virtue of the provision of the Bank of Canada Act, which enables 
the central bank.” 


(Translation) 
Mr. Elderkin knowns all about that. 


(English) 


“To increase or decrease the total amount of cash reserves’?——not contingent 
reserves but cash reserves—“available to the chartered banks as a group, the 
Bank of Canada is able to determine broadly the over-all level of the total assets 
and deposit liabilities of the group and hence of the combined total of currency 
and bank deposits.” 


(Translation) 
Here Mr. Chairman this is chapter 25 under the heading. 


(English) 


“Currency Banking and Miscellaneous Commercial Finance: The chief 
method’’—not the method—-“by which the Bank of Canada can affect the level 
of cash reserves”—not contingent reserves not secondary reserves but the 
cash reserves—“ of the chartered banks and through them the total of chartered 
bank deposits is by purchases and sales of government securities. Payment by 
the central bank for the securities it purchases in the market adds to the cash 
reserves of the chartered banks as a group and puts them in a position to 
expand”—I understand it is not to create but to expend—“‘their assets and 
deposit liabilities. Conversely payment to the central bank for securities it sells 
causes a reduction in reserves of the chartered banks and makes it necessary for 
them to reduce their assets and deposit liabilities.” 


(Translation) 

Can we have an explanation now as to why we sometimes have credit 
restrictions; why we sometimes have expansion in credit and restriction in credit 
according to what is clearly established in the Bank of Canada Act? 

(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Would Mr. Rogers or someone else like to comment? 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Mr. Rogers? 
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Mr. Rocers: Yes, this is how the system is controlled by the Bank of Canada. 
The only thing I think that might usefully be added to the explanation is that the 
Bank of Canada is concerned about the whole financial system, not just the 
banking system. 

Mr. CAOUETTE: But the chartered banks as a group. As I said a moment ago, 
when the Bank of Canada buys federal government securities for $1 million it 
constitutes a cash reserve for the chartered banks and gives you permission to 
multiply by 12.5 up to date. It might be 14 in a few days but up to date it is 12.5. 


Mr. Rocers: The Bank of Canada does this either by buying securities or 
selling securities for the purpose of trying to affect credit conditions in the 
country in the way it thinks is best for the country. 


Mr. CAOUETTE: Yes, but the chartered banks have the right to do it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. If I could interrupt right here. I am not 
trying to suggest that the discussion is not important or interesting— 

Mr. CAOUETTE: I think it is. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, we agree it is both important and interesting. How- 
ever, I must say that as yet it has not been related to the topic of disclosure of 
accumulated appropriations for losses on loans and investments. I would say that 
what we are trying to direct ourselves to at this stage are the pros and cons of 
the matter of disclosure of these items which the bankers’ association so elegant- 
ly refer to as accumulated appropriations. I guess that is alliteration, is it not? 
That is what they told me in my grade XIII English course. Losses on loans is 
another alliteration. I did not know Mr. Sharwood had literary pretentions of 
that degree and that poetry could enter into so mundane a subject as the 
disclosure of the inner reserves of banks. I compliment you gentlemen on rising 
to this literary level. 


Mr. Paton: We have other things hidden as well as reserves, such as talent. 


The CHAIRMAN: In any event, you will see why I have interrupted you 
gentlemen. I would suggest that on this specific topic, as I have defined it, and I 
think I have defined it not unfairly, the discussion in question is not strictly 
relevant. If that is the case, I would suggest that further discussion in the area 
that I have interrupted will have to be held off until we again return to this 
subject. 


(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: I would have another question, that has come to mind 
following these other questions. I would like to put it if you would allow. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would be very happy to entertain it if it is in order. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: I thought of the administrative funds of the United States 
banks, that the Senate inquiry in the United States looked into lately, and if my 
information is correct, the administrators have, apart from regular salaries, 
established these funds. Are there administrative funds of this nature in Canada 
in Canadian Banks? 

Mr. Lavore: I do not understand your question. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: This reminded me of what is called the administration fund 
in American banks which the investigation carried out by the American Senate 
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revealed. If my information is exact, the directors divide this sum amongst 
themselves, and it is apart from their regular salary. Is there such a thing, in 
Canadian banks? 


Mr. Lavotz: How do you mean, by dividing amongst themselves, what do 
they divide amongst themselves, that is what I would like to know, before I 
answer your question? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: There must be a st rplus somewhere. You must have 
surpluses, they certainly have them in Canada. 


Mr. LAvotz: I never heard of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you can carry out your own investigation after the 
meeting has adjourned. 


Mr. Lavotz: Thank you for your suggestion. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: This is another type of reserve that Americans appear to 
have. Is there the same thing in Canada? 


Mr. Lavoie: I am sure there is no such thing in Canada. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I would like to put another question. Does the money supply 
include only the deposits of the chartered banks? 


Mr. LAvole: The deposits in chartered banks plus cash, plus the Bank of 
Canada bills. 


Mr. LatuLippz: In this way the caisse populaires, credit unions, trust 
companies, insurance companies and others do not add anything very interest- 
ing to the money supply? 


Mr. Lavotle: No, they do not. 


Mr. CaouETTE: A supplementary question, Mr. Lavoie. How is it then that 
you maintain that the caisse populaire is exactly the same thing as the banks? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I foresee a bit of difficulty. Mr. Latulippe wants to 
weigh the accumulated reserves, and I cannot find your question in order. 


(English) 


There do not appear to be any further questions which are linked strictly 
with the topic of the making known of the inner reserves. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CAOUETTE: Mr. Chairman, in regard to the bank reserves? 

The CHAIRMAN: Accumulated reserves? 

Mr. CAOUETTE: The reserves used to expand the credit of reserves. In 1929 
when the economic crisis burst upon us, was this used to cover a lack of reserves 


from chartered banks, or was it the lack of goodwill to prevent this economic 
great collapse. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Caouette, but I can hardly entertain your 
question because it has nothing to do, it seems to me at any rate, with this topic 
of divulging of reserves. 
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Mr. CAOUETTE: Could we not find out what were the reserves in 1929? What 
were the inner reserves in 1929 and 1939 when the war broke out and we found 
all the billions we needed to conduct the war? 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you give us a rather quick answer, an answer limited 
to that point to expedite matters. 


Mr, Lavote: I have not got the figures with me. I will provide Mr, Caouette 
with that information tomorrow. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: We seem to have completed this topic and this means we 
have completed our questioning at this stage of the specific issues— 


Some hon. MemMBErRS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: —in the brief, and it was the committee’s feeling that the 
remaining time available today would be for some general discussion. The 
understanding was that after we heard certain other witnesses, the association 
would be called back before us to deal with such points as we thought should be 
dealt with after hearing these other individuals. 

Now, out of courtesy to our colleague, Mr. Lambert, who as you know has 
not been able to remain, I should invite one of the group of witnesses for the 
bankers’ association to make some brief comment on a topic requested by Mr. 
Lambert, namely, the implications in the banking industry of the computeriza- 
tion of business techniques, and so on. Perhaps he may have some brief com- 
ments which can be placed on the record and which may be of interest to the 
committee. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Power, would you please come to the table? Mr. Power is 
general manager of administration of the Bank of Montreal. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know if Mr. Power was watching the clock, or what 
his feelings were as it moved toward ten, but in any event perhaps we could 
have him give us some information on this topic, as requested by Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. B. W. Power (General Manager, Administration, Bank of Montreal): I 
will try, Mr. Chairman. Do you want me to just start talking or does somebody 
want to ask a question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, if you put it that way you will not be much different 
from most of the rest of us. To assist you, I think, what Mr. Lambert had in mind 
was some general comments on the trend of the use of computer technology in 
the banking industry and the implications for the future of the industry as we 
know it. 


Mr. Power: Automation in banks in Canada actually followed automation of 
banks in the United States and there, as here, the problem was the concern over 
the growing mass of paper to be handled manually by staffs, creating many 
problems in finding adequate staff, suitable staff, and suitable and adequate 
space. The banks in the United States became very concerned with this problem 
in the early 1950’s and they devised a system, in co-operation with the computer 
manufacturers, by which computers could be used to process documents—from 
the clearing point of view but primarily from a ledger keeping point of view 
—rapidly and with less staff requirements. 
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This eventually came to Canada. Canada did not provide a large enough 
market to develop a system which was distinct from the American system and it 
had to be similar to the American system. So, in the early development of 
automation here attention was concentrated on document handling rather than 
the more advanced uses to which computers are put in manufacturing and other 
industries. To a great extent this document handling procedure has now been 
implemented in Canada. 


It can go farther if economics permit it do so. In the future we will be going 
to more advanced uses of computers. These will involve such things as systems of 
making payments between customers and between banks without the necessity 
of a written document such as a cheque. I believe that in the fullness of time we 
will, in fact, have what is referred to as a cheque-less society operating in Cana- 
da. I think this will take a long time before it will be in effect but I am sure it 
will come. This is the type of thing we can look forward to in the future. We can 
look forward to automated savings, as it is called. It is a system of handling 
savings accounts in the same way we handle demand deposit accounting now, 
the posting being done by a computer. The customer will not necessarily be re- 
quired to appear at his home branch in order to cash a cheque or make a trans- 
action. All branches in an area, as we picture it, will be connected with a simple 
computer which will handle all the account keeping for savings accounts at one 
location. Passbooks, if they are continued in use, will be posted automatically at 
the tellers wicket by a computer in a remote location. 


These are the types of things that are going to come. They are going to be 
developments which will enable bank Management to manage better through 
better management information. This type of thing is being developed by banks 
now in the United States and here. This is just a general picture. 


I think some of the members of the committee are interested in whether or 
not these developments, and others connected with electronics, will result in a 
diminution in the number of branches. I think not. I cannot see any reason why 
that should happen. An American consultant has recently predicted that it will 
happen. I never heard of this consultant before and I never heard any other 
American consultant or banker make such a prediction. I think what will happen 
is that it is quite possible we will have more branches and will be able to serve 
the public better, because many of the people now or in the past who have been 
engaged in routine work of an uninteresting nature which really was rather 
non-productive will be relieved of that work by the computer and made availa- 
ble to serve the public better. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are not referring to general managers? 

Mr. Power: I could be. 

Mr. CAOUETTE: Are we going to have automatic managers so that the credit 
will be easier than it is sometimes? 

Mr. Power: There are credit scoring systems being developed, Mr. Caouette, 
that may, in fact, make the job of granting credit much easier than it is now. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is all being recorded, you know. Does the committee 
have some brief questions of our witness on this very interesting subject? We 
are getting very close to ten. 
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Mr. Linp: I just have one question. Is this the best system, Mr. Power? 


Mr. Power: As a practical matter for Canadian banks it is the best system. 
There might be better systems developed but until they are developed and put 
into use in larger markets than the Canadian market they will not be available 
to us. This equipment is terribly expensive to develop and only the United States 
is large enough, through eventual sale of computer units, to provide the funds 
for development. 


Mr. Linp: May I ask one further question. Will these computer systems be 
developed by each individual bank? 


Mr. Power: The detail of the system design is done by each individual bank 
but there is not too much room for variation, There is a great similarity among 
them all. 


Mr. Linp: This is not what I mean. Will this be pooled for all the banks or 
will each bank have their own computer system? 


Mr. Power: Well, up to now each bank has its own computer system. We in 
the Bank of Montreal have installations in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 
Some of the other banks are located with their own systems in some or all of 
these places. We are looking at the possibility of joint operations in smaller 
places which now are not large enough to warrant a computer for any one bank. 
However, we are not ready for that yet. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further brief questions of Mr. Power? 


Mr. Linp: I have just one final question. Once you get the banks working 
together like this on one computer system will this eliminate competition? 


Mr. Power: Not at all. The time has long since passed when being first to 
install a computer was a matter of competition. There is no prestige involved 
now. 


Mr. Linn: I do not think that is exactly what I meant. 


Mr. Caovuette: After Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver, do you think that it 
would be appropriate to install a computer system up in Rouyn-Noranda? 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you planning to put one in your dealership? 


Thank you, Mr. Power. Now, our next meeting will be Tuesday at 11 o’clock. 
Our witness at that time will be Mr. Douglas Gibson, former executive vice- 
president of the Bank of Nova Scotia and I believe also a member of the Porter 
Commission. I also understand that some of our witnesses we have had with us 
for the last several days will be remaining and they will be available to follow 
our proceedings and deal with such matters"as may arise. I think we can excuse 
{hem for the time being. Do you have any parting words which will not bring 
about undue controversy? 


Mr. Paton: Should I say that parting is such sweet sorrow? I would like to 
say on behalf of myself, Mr. Lavoie, Mr. Coleman, Mr. Hackett, Mr. MacIntosh, 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Power and the Association as a group that we have been 
very much impressed with the co-operation and kindly manner in which the 
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committee has received us. They have put their questions to us fairly and 
listened quite patiently notwithstanding that we probably misunderstood them 
now and again. 


We have been very much impressed and we appreciate the courtesy you 
have shown us. We certainly will be on deck here when needed on Tuesday and 
whatever following program is necessary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: This meeting is adjourned until next Tuesday. 
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TUESDAY, November 29, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Our witness today is Mr. J. 
Douglas Gibson, and I think he is a well known personality in the business 
community of Canada. He is a former executive vice-president of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, and a former member of the Porter Commission. 


We are pleased to have you with us this morning, Mr. Gibson, and I invite 
you to present your brief to us in summary form. 


Mr. J. DoucLas Gigson: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity of appearing before this Committee, and I will try to make my 
remarks as an addition to my brief, as short as possible. I should emphasize that 
I am speaking as an individual. I am not speaking on behalf of the banks, and, 
needless to say, I am not speaking on behalf of the Royal Commission on 
Banking and Finance, of which I was a member, although I am in full agreement 
with the conclusions of that commission. 


I think perhaps it would be best, if I ran over some of the principal points 
that strike me as being important. I think it is a very encouraging thing to see 
the emphasis on the competitive philosophy that appears in this Bill No. C-222, 
in the form of lessening of restrictions on the banks. In my view, and I think 
there is a great deal of evidence to support this, competition is the best assurance 
of efficiency in the kind of economic society that we are living in at present. We 
are living in a very highly competitive world, and we as a country have been 
moving toward a more open kind of economy. It seems pretty evident that if we 
are going to keep up in the kind of rapidly changing world that we are living in, 
that this is the right course to follow to keep ourselves open to competition, to 
try and keep up in this competitive type of world. 


As a country, we have tended to promote economic efficiency, and higher 
living standards, through open competition rather than through protective poli- 
cies. I say that this has been the tendency in the last 25 or 30 years. It is pretty 
clear, I think, that the restrictions on the chartered banks have had the effect of 
protecting certain other financial institutions in our society; and what is more 
important, they have had the effect of denying access to cheaper forms of credit 
to certain members of the community, particularly smaller business people, 
smaller borrowers. The 6 per cent ceiling as I emphasize in my brief, has been 
the most important restriction. Although the restrictions resulting from the 
requirement to keep cash reserves higher than were needed, and particularly to 
keep out of the high cash reserves against term deposits, worked against the 
banks competing as effectively as they might, since their competitors were not 
subject to the same restrictions. 
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The other restriction, which the bill proposes to remove, gradually, is the 
restriction on taking mortgage security and making mortgage loans. In my 
comments in the brief I make the point that the removal of these restrictions 
should be helpful. I would like to say something else about this from another 
point of view. The chartered banks are the only organization in Canada which 
has a nation-wide system of branches, and a group of people in those branches 
who are trained to lend money. They are not all of equal quality, but by and 
large they are a pretty good group of people. This system goes right across the 
country, and I think there are 6,000 or 7,000 branches. In addition to having the 
physical facilities and staff, who know about lending money, the chartered banks 
have connections to do business with most of the businesses in this country; 
practically all of them have an account with one chartered bank or another. They 
are the only group of institutions that have connections with all the small 
businesses in the country, in effect, and all the medium sized businesses. 


What I am saying is simply this: we have these facilities; they are being 
used to a degree, but they are not being used as much as they might be. They are 
not being used, in particular, for providing medium term loans, or longer term 
loans, to small and medium sized businesses, to any very great degree. There are 
quite a few reasons for this. I think one should recognize, right at the beginning, 
that with money as tight as it is, it would be very difficult for the chartered 
banks to substantially expand their loans of this character and in this direction. 
But my understanding of the Bank Act revision is that what you are trying to do 
is to plan a proper framework looking 10 years ahead, not just in terms of the 
current, rather unusual, situation where money is extremely tight. The fact is 
that the present law, 6 per cent ceiling, the cash reserve requirements, and 
the mortgage restrictions, make it virtually impracticable for the chartered 
banks to expand in the direction of more term loans to small and medium sized 
businesses. 

As I say, they are the people who have the facilities; nobody else has these 
facilities across the country. The banks have been increasingly becoming the 
principal people providing funds to smaller businesses. The money market does 
not provide funds to smaller businesses; a lot of the other institutions are not 
organized to do this sort of thing. It seems to me that it is very important from a 
national point of view, thinking in terms of the effective use of our resources, 
that we use these facilities and use them effectively. I think this is the strongest 
argument for taking off restrictions. 

We do have other facilities in this area, of course. The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, for example, has a certain number of offices; but they are not 
subject to the restrictions, which I have mentioned, that the chartered banks are. 
In fact the Industrial Development Bank makes loans at substantially higher 
rates that the chartered banks’ ceiling. Unless we are thinking in terms of 
expanding facilities in other directions, on the part of government, or on the part 
of near banks, and if we are really concerned about getting as much money 
available, as economically as possible, to small and medium sized business, it 
seems to me very important that these restrictions be taken off the chartered 
banks. 

Incidentally, I would like to just note that the Royal Commission on 
Banking and Finance recommended that the 6 per cent ceiling on bank interest 
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rates be removed regardless of other changes that the government might propose 
to make in the Bank Act. 

Now, one thing that I tried to bring out in my brief was the question of how 
the banks would react to a removal and an easing of restrictions. I do not think 
that one should look at the banks and say, “well, are these people going to do the 
right thing or the wrong thing; are they good fellows or are they not such good 
fellows”. The right way to look at this, once we have a competitive type of 
economy with a profit and loss system, is to say, “are the incentives of a kind 
that will persuade them to do the things that are needed in the economy ?”’. It 
seems to me this is really the question, to get the incentives so that the banks can 
be expected, in their own interests, to push in the directions that are desirable 
from a national point of view. I think there are some exceptions to this broad 
and competitive approach in the bill which you are studying. 

I would like to say a very brief word about clause 76, which I regard in part 
as an exception to the idea of a wholly competitive approach. Clause 76 you will 
remember is the clause which proposes to limit bank ownership in any other 
type of company, whether financial or otherwise actually, to 10 per cent of the 
voting common stock. It also proposes, and this is the feature that I want to 
speak about, to make retroactive the application of this 10 per cent rule to 
arrangements that have been made between banks and other financial institu- 
tions in recent years, indeed going back as far as you like. It seems to me there 
are two objections to this business of asking banks to undo what already has 
been done. One is, the retroactive feature; in my view, one does not make 
something retroactive unless there is a very good reason for it. One does not ask 
people to undo contracts and arrangements that have been made, and grown into 
place, and so on, without having a good reason. There may be good reasons in 
this case, but I have not heard them stated. 


I would like to quote very briefly from what the report of the Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance said on this subject. The Royal Commission 
went farther than this bill; they did not want them to acquire any shares in 
other financial institutions; they wanted to limit them to 10 per cent of other 
deposit taking institutions, and they wanted to limit them to 10 per cent of 
holdings in other financial institutions. The Royal Commission did not automati- 
cally say that what was done in the past should be undone again. They expressed 
the view, and this is on page 372 of the Royal Commission’s report, that the 
Treasury Board—whom the Royal Commission suggested should be the final 
authority to decide whether or not previous arrangements should be changed 
—they expressed the view that the Treasury Board should be empowered to 
inquire into transactions involving banking institutions, and this includes trust 
companies, and I quote: 


—which have occurred in recent years and which would have required 
approval under the rules suggested above. 


They go on to say: 
In cases where the authorities find that the public interest is in jeopardy, 
they should have the power to apply effective remedies. 


Now, if you read this commission’s report, the public interest in preventing 
concentration was mainly defined as preventing any actions which would reduce 
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competition, or limit competition. In this context what this statement means is 
that if it can be shown that the arrangements that had been made are limiting 
and restricting competition, and therefore are prejudicial to the public interest, 
and consequently, the public’s interest—to use the report’s word—is in jeopardy, 
then there should be power to apply effective remedies. This is quite a different 
approach from the approach contained in the bill, which simply says that these 
things should be undone, and that the banks should be given—taking the date 
here—about 44 years to undo such arrangements. I suggest that this is a rather 
unusual approach, and it seems to me that it be desirable to have good reason to 
do this, as a matter of principle. 


Now, the other objection to the approach in clause 76, which I think is very 
important,—this is in addition to the retroactivity of the section—is that it does 
seem important that we do not restrict good initiatives in the financial system, 
good new ideas, good new types of service that might be performed and given to 
the public. Again, I would like to quote very briefiy from the report at page 371 
where it says: 


—we would not wish to see legislation— 


That is the legislation limiting, or preventing, or prohibiting bank purchases of 
securities in other financial institutions. I continue: 


—we would not wish to see the legislation inhibit useful innovations and 
improvements in the financial system by preventing or unduly restricting 
the participation of banking institutions in new joint ventures with other 
businesses or with other members of the financial community. In situa- 
tions of this kind, of which there have been a few recently,— 


And one might refer to RoyNat, or the Mortgage Insurance Company of Canada, 
as examples. 


—Treasury Board approval might be almost automatically forthcoming 
provided that the institution concerned has less than a controlling 
interest. 


Now, that was one of the commission’s suggestions, which is not in line with 
the bill. The commission kept emphasizing what we are trying to do here is to 
induce competition; we do not want to permit concentration that will lessen 
competition, but the idea of inducing, and encouraging competition, is the basic 
idea. Some of these initiatives that banks have taken have added to financial 
services, and I think one can say, have induced a wider degree of services, which 
is certainly desirable. 


One other subject, which I said a bit about, and which I think is the most 
difficult subject, in a lot of ways, facing the Committee, is the question of foreign 
banking. This is certainly a real problem, and I do not pretend to know the 
answers to it. I have some views on it. I do not think one can just apply without 
qualification the principle of competition here. There is a problem of concentra- 
tion here as well. We say that we do not want to see undue concentration in our 
own economy. I think we must recognize, if we look at North America, that New 
York is the centre of a great economic concentration of power, and that the big 
banks operating out of New York are part of this concentration. Therefore, I do 
not think you can just say “oh, we should allow open competition here’”’. 
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Certainly, I would not want to see the great American banks controlling the 
Canadian banks. 


Now, the Royal Commission’s approach on this was the foreign bank pur- 
chase of shares; in other words, foreign banks purchasing shares in Canadian 
banks, should not be permitted to do so without applying to the Treasury Board 
and getting their approval. It goes farther in this respect even than this bill. We 
say well, look, we do not like the idea of this kind of concentration. It is not just 
a domestic problem, the problem of concentration; it is an international problem 
too, and we just do not think that foreign banks should be permitted to purchase 
shares in Canadian banks without the approval of the Treasury Board, or the 
Canadian government. This is a more direct approach than the one in the bill, 
and I prefer it to the one in the bill. Iam a bit doubtful, both about clause 53 and 
clause 75(2) (g). Clause 53 is the clause which limits ownership in a bank, on the 
part of an individual or a corporation, or an associated group, to 10 per cent of 
the outstanding shares; and also limits foreign ownership, in whatever form, to 
25 per cent of the outstanding shares. Clause 75(2) (g) is the clause which limits 
the expansion of banks where the ownership is concentrated to a greater degree 
than the 10 per cent, and this, of course, applies only to the one bank. 


An hon. MEMBER: The Mercantile Bank. 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes, sir. It limits the expansion in their assets and liabilities to 
20 times their authorized capital. The 25 per cent section—a portion of clause 
53—and clause 75(2) (g), can be said to be discriminatory, because the 25 per 
cent applies only to foreigners, and the 75(2) (g) applies to only one bank, 
which happens to be a foreign controlled bank. I think that there are real 
objections to discrimination. One is that this kind of discrimination is not in line 
with the broad trend of Canadian policy, which has been toward a more open 
type of economy. The other is that if you discriminate, then other countries are 
apt to take what you do as a reason for discriminating against you. We have 
heard recently quite a bit about reciprocity in Canada-U.S. banking relations. 
I do not think the 10 per cent clause in clause 53, is discriminatory because it 
applies to everybody, Canadians and foreigners, alike. But it does in fact limit 
a foreign bank, or anybody else, from acquiring more than 10 per cent owner- 
ship in a company. 

I do not see any real reason for the 25 per cent, provided that you limit the 
owners to the concentration of ownership abroad; and the 10 per cent does limit 
the concentration of ownership abroad. There is very little difference in terms of 
its effects on Canada whether you have a lot of shareholders spread around 
Canada, or some of them spread around the United States, Britain, and else- 
where. If they are relatively small shareholders, this does not affect the policies 
of the institution concerned; and in terms of its effect on our society, I find it 
very difficult to see any difference between the shareholder who lives in 
Cleveland who has, say, 100 shares of a bank and one who lives in Ottawa, or one 
who lives in Birmingham, England. It seems to me that there just are not any 
real effects that flow from this. 


What we have to be concerned about here, in my view, is the question of 
concentration, of control by foreign banking institutions, and the 10 per cent 
does give some real protection there. In other words, I would say, if it is 
regarded as necessary to try and prevent foreign institutions from controlling 
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Canadian banks,—and I think it is—that we need something like this 10 per cent 
restriction on ownership in any one place—the Royal Commission would go even 
farther than that—but I do not think we need to do it in a way which is 
discriminatory, and can be interpreted as discriminatory, in other countries. 


The last point I made in my brief was in regard to the supervision of 
financial institutions. As you know, the Royal Commission’s report took a pretty 
different sort of line from the bill before you in this direction. The Royal 
Commission suggested that banking be defined, something that never has been 
done before, at least not within living memory. And that since banking is under 
the federal government, under the British North America Act, that those institu- 
tions that perform banking functions should be subject to this extent at least to 
federal supervision. Now, the government is not proposing to follow this kind of 
line. It is not for me to say what the reasons might be, but the approach in the 
bill to this problem of regulation is in effect through greater federal-provincial 
co-operation. 


I should not say that this is really in the bill; this comes out of what the 
Minister said about this general area, and through the proposed institution of a 
deposit insurance scheme. There is no question that greater federal-provincial 
co-operation is necessary in this whole area. Even if banking were defined as the 
Royal Commission suggested, it would be very, very necessary to have a high 
degree of federal-provincial co-operation in this area. If banking is not defined, 
it is very much more important. The necessity of a high degree of co-operation 
between provincial and federal authorities becomes very great indeed. Why do 
you need this high degree of federal-provincial co-operation? One reason is to 
bring in almost all the deposit taking institutions. You have to bring most of 
them in—the great, vast majority—if you are going to have effective supervi- 
sion. In order to do this, you obviously need federal-provincial co-operation. The 
other reason is, of course, to set adequate standards of supervision. 


We have to have some reasonable understanding of what kind of supervi- 
sion, how far we would go on supervision, under a deposit insurance scheme; 
otherwise, deposit insurance would not do the job that is envisaged for it. 
Deposit insurance could be very successful financially; this would not pose very 
much of a problem, if, as is proposed, the federally incorporated institutions—the 
chartered banks and the federally incorporated trust companies—were 
automatically in, and had to pay the premiums. But it would not be successful 
financially; for a deposits insurance proposal is not the criterion of its success, 
the criterion of success of a deposit insurance plan in Canada, if we were to put 
one in, would be whether it brought in almost all of the deposit taking institu- 
tions in the country, and whether it set good, and acceptable standards of 
supervision. I think I have said enough, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Gibson, for your very useful 
expansion of the remarks in your brief. May I suggest to the Committee, that in 
line with our experience with our previous witnesses, that we might consider 
discussing the brief in the order of the topics presented. It seemed to me that the 
topics were presented in the following order, and I am subject to correction on 
this: there is a general discussion of the matter of the interest rate, into which 
Mr. Gibson brought some references to cash reserves and term lending generally, 
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followed by discussion of the limitation of 10 per cent on the ownership of banks, 
and other bodies and directorates. 


Mr. GIBSON: Reserves first. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what I said. 
Mr. GIBSON: No, reserves. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, well I said the interest rate, reserves, the 10 per cent 
limitation, which I suppose would include questions of boards directors and so 
on; the matter of foreign control of our banking system, and then concluding 
with deposit insurance. Does the Committee agree that this seems to be the 
order of their presentation? 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes, except, Mr. Chairman, that there is definition of banking 
before the last one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; may I suggest that the definition of banking be 
considered and discussed, Mr. Gibson, as part of the discussion of deposit 
insurance? 


Mr. GIBSON: It is really part of the control of banks and near banks. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but not in the sense of control by government abroad. 
Mr. GIBson: No, supervision. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the Committee agree that this would be an appropriate 
order to follow? 


An hon. Memser: Is this right to the end, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; I am taking the order in which Mr. Gibson seems to 
have raised the major topics in his brief. First, the broad question of the interest 
rate, which would bring into account matters of term lending and so on, followed 
by the question of reserves; then the matter of the 10 per cent limitation of 
ownership by banks of shares of other firms, and I include in this matters of 
interlocking directorates and so on; followed by the broad question of control of 
our banks by foreign interests; and finally the question of government supervi- 
sion of banks and financial institutions, and deposit insurance. I am outlining this 
in a broad sense with a view to having an orderly discussion with our distin- 
guished witness. You may recall that we followed this system with some success 
when we had the bankers’ association before us. I invite members of the 
Committee to signify to me their interest in asking questions. I already have Mr. 
Monteith, Mr. Lambert, and Mr. Clermont, I see Mr. Cameron, Mr. Leboe, Mr. 
Laflamme, and Mr. Gilbert. 


An hon. Memser: Is it expected that Mr. Gibson will be here throughout the 
day? 

The CHAIRMAN: This is our hope, subject to exigencies of House business, 
and that sort of thing. I believe you are available today, Mr. Gibson? 

Mr. GIBSON: Yes, I am at your disposal today. 

The CHAIRMAN: I recognize Mr. Monteith now. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask you a question just 
for clarification, prior to asking Mr. Gibson any questions. Was it your interpre- 
tation yesterday from what the Minister said during our discussion on the 
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extension of the present bank legislation, that he proposed to bring in the deposit 
insurance bill and give it first reading? Did that mean before Christmas, or at 
this session? I have not seen yesterday’s Hansard, so I do not know exactly what 
was said, but there was some intimation that he would be giving it only first 
reading at this stage, and then it would be available. Now, I do not know 
whether he intends to refer it to this Committee, or what. 


The CHAIRMAN: Frankly, I could not answer your precise question. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: The bill is in the drafting process now, and we think we will 
be able to have this bill in the House of Commons within a few days, perhaps 
this week or next week; we do not know because the technical staff is quite busy 
right now, and that is why we are obliged to wait. But I am quite sure that we 
will have that at the beginning of next month. 


Mr. MontrEITH: There was some statement by the Minister yesterday to the 
effect that it would be given first reading only; I did not know what he meant by 
that, that was all. I will just leave it with you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: I was not present when he made his statement, but we have 
to have the bill, and Iam quite sure we will receive it very soon. 


Mr. MoNntvgEITH: I think it will be before it is in the House. Now, is it going 
to be referred to this Committee, or are we just going to be aware of it, and go 
ahead and work on it without reference? 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Yes, but Mr. Monteith, we are obliged to wait until after 
second reading for that. 


Mr. MontrvEITH: This is my ordinary thinking, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that our position would be this: while we could not 
consider the bill as such, in the sense that we would make recommendations to 
the house upon it, we certainly would be able to refer to it specifically in the 
course of our study of the bills that are before us, namely, the Bank Act, the 
Bank of Canada Act, and the Quebec Savings Banks Act. I certainly intend to 
permit a very detailed reference to it, in the course of our consideration of the 
bills which are before us. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Well, I will just leave it with you, Mr. Chairman, in this 
manner: that I would like some clarification of what was meant by the first 
reading. Now, maybe I can find out myself if I see yesterday’s Hansard. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, Mr. Chrétien, the minister’s parliamentary secre- 
tary, has heard your very useful question, and perhaps he will report either to 
you directly, or to the full Committee on the government’s intentions in this 
regard. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Thank you. Mr. Gibson, there is only one brief summary of 
questions I would like to ask you concerning interest rates. I think it is safe to 
say, to all general purposes at least, that the maximum of 6 per cent today has 
become the minimum; is that assumption right? 

Mr. GIBson: Generally speaking, I would think so. 


Mr. MONTEITH: We have been told by the Canadian Bankers’ Association 
that if this bill were to be passed by the end of the year—and undoubtedly it will 
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not be—that probably the new interest maximum would be 7} per cent, or 
approximately that; is that your guess? 


Mr. Gipson: The formula seems to work out to that; it might be higher, but 
I think 7} is about right. 


Mr. MonrTeITH: Is there any danger of that maximum becoming a minimum? 


Mr. GIBSON: Well, Mr. Monteith, I would doubt it. I am not a practising 
banker, at the moment, I have been out of banking for a year; but I would think 
that would give enough room so that there would be a structure of rates. 
Admittedly, money is very tight at the moment, but I would think there would 
be a group of rates under that. I think you should ask the bankers about that, 
though, as well. 


Mr. MontTEITH: I was really asking you for your opinion on it. 


Mr. GIBSON: Well, that would by my view, that there would be a structure 
of rates. I do not know what the minimum would be; it might be a shade higher 
than the present 6 per cent, but I do not think it would be 73. 


Mr. MonteEITH: If the formula permitted a further increase as time went on, 
might the tendency to have a maximum the minimum mean that the minimum, 
which you say might just reach over the 6 per cent a bit now—there would be 
a spread in there—would increase if this maximum were to increase? 


Mr. Gisson: I would like to be quite clear on this. I did not say that the 
minimum would go over 6 per cent; I said it might go a shade over 6 per cent, 
but I do not really know. This is a matter of judgment. I do not think it would go 
very much over 6 per cent. There is, of course, a tendency for interest rates to be 
rising; that is, interest rates are rising by definition. If this maximum rate of 13 
per cent above the short term interest rate on government of Canada bonds is 
rising, then interest rates generally will rise. So, I think you would be correct in 
assuming that the general trend of interest rates was upward at that time. This is 
the reason, of course, that we are increasing the ceiling, so that you can have a 
spread under the maximum. All I can say is that I would hope that interest rates 
are not going to rise much more; it seems to me they are pretty high now. Iam 
not talking about bank interest rates, because they are restricted, but the general 
interest rate structure is pretty high. We are in a period of really tight money, 
not just in Canada, but abroad. 


Mr. MoNnrTEITH: Could I ask then—and this is purely for an opinion, and the 
Bankers’ Association did give us an opinion on this, a pure guess, mind you, and I 
am just asking you for a guess—when, under the proposed formula, might the 
ceiling be removed entirely? 


Mr. Gipson: I could not give you an intelligent opinion on that; I wish I 
could. I would hope that it would be in the next two or three years, but I just do 
not know. You have got to make a guess about the whole state of the world’s 
economy when you are answering this question. 


Mr. MONTEITH: You do not see it in the immediate future, by any means? 


Mr. Gipson: No, I certainly do not, but I would hope it would happen within 
a reasonable period of time. 


Mr. MONTEITH: In your opinion, would it be wiser to remove the ceiling 
entirely at this stage, in this legislation, rather than to have this ceiling formula 
27294—51 
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which is set out? In other words, I have felt in my experience in a lot of phases 
of life, such as the question period in the House of Commons, that the maximum 
is inclined to become the minimum. 


An hon. MEMBER: And vice versa. 


Mr. MonteITH: But I am just wondering if that tendency could be relieved 
at all if the ceiling rate was removed entirely at this stage? 


Mr. Gipson: I am not sure, sir, that I could accept the analogy between the 
question period in the House and the maximum on interest rates, although it is a 
very interesting one. I would prefer to see the ceiling taken off altogether; I do 
not think it makes any sense. That is simply my view. I signed this report, and 
we said the ceiling should be taken off regardless of the other things that the 
government proposed to do under the Bank Act, and any other legislation 
concerning financial institutions. I have not changed my view on that. 


Mr. MonrteEITH: One final question then: if this formula is followed, you are 
not of the opinion that the maximum will necessarily become the minimum; you 
are of the opinion that there will be a spread, possibly starting at a minimum of 
maybe something higher than the 6 per cent, but at the same time that there will 
be a spread between that minimum and the maximum of something in the 
neighbourhood of the present rate. 


Mr. Gipson: Yes; I am strongly of the opinion that there would be a 
significant spread. 


Mr. MonteITH: That is all for now, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert, followed by Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Gibson, just following on with what you said, though I 
am not quite as sanguine as you are in this regard, in that the government’s 
recent action in raising the mortgage interest rate under the National Housing 
Act to 74 per cent means that 74 per cent would be the ceiling under the 
proposed formula for the present time. N.H.A. mortgage lending is possibly the 
safest kind of operation really, since it is insured, and there is the moral 
responsibility of government behind the loan. When we consider this safest kind 
of lending with a rate of 7} per cent, how can you say that on the other type of 
equity, or commercial lending, the rate could conceivably be less if the security 
is not as good; that is, there is a greater risk? 


Mr. Gipson: In the first place, the N.H.A. rate applies to long term money. 
This is a long term rate; your money is tied up. In the second place, there is quite 
a lot of work in connection with N.H.A. loans, and there is a spread between 
N.H.A. interest rates at the present 74 per cent, and the short term rate—to take 
the other extreme of as low a risk as you can get—on government of Canada 
paper of about 12 per cent, or something of this order. Now, I suggest to you sir, 
that the kind of loans, and investments that the banks are dealing in would fall 
in the range between short term government paper, N.H.A., and some of them in 
a free market that go above N.H.A. rates. But a lot would fall in between the 
present 6 per cent and the present 74 per cent rate, which you and Mr. Monteith 
have indicated. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Under the government proposal, of course, it is readily 
understandable that there are these ranges, or this spectrum for interest rates, as 
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you indicated, down to the highly competitive rate on government paper. Then 
you have the ceiling of 74, and then you have the sphere exempt from any 
interest ceiling, as provided for under clause 91, which, I suggest, will attract a 
greater and greater retention of the bank’s business in the future, if the legisla- 
tion goes through. 


Mr. Gisson: I think this is true, sir, that as more money becomes less tight 
the mortgage lending end would tend to increase, whether through the actual 
purchase of mortgages or through term loans to smaller businesses; it is really a 
very similar kind of operation. 


Mr. Lambert: Now, with respect to the proposal of the Porter Commission 
that the ceiling on interest rates be eliminated, was this only part of the thinking 
of the commission, and there was to be included, as well, much greater supervi- 
sion of the monetary or financial institutions of the country? In other words, this 
is a package deal, and one cannot isolate the two things: (a) interest rates, and 
(b) greater supervision. Or was it the thinking of the commission that regardless 
of any other considerations, and any action that might be proposed by govern- 
ment, the ceiling on interest rates must come off? 


Mr. GIBSON: Well, Mr. Lambert, I think the last statement that you made 
correctly describes the situation. I quote from page 364 of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s report, in the second column of the last paragraph, it says: 


We recommend that it— 


That is, the 6 per cent ceiling on interest rates. 

—be removed regardless of other changes in the legislation. 
There is no qualification for that “regardless of other changes in the legislation”’, 
Let me go on to say this: that the report did hope that a lot of other things would 
be done too, and that we could get a logical package, as you say. But the 
commission certainly felt, and I think this wording suggests that it felt it very 
clearly, that the ceiling should be removed regardless of anything else. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: I will now give the floor to Mr. Clermont. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Gibson, you were a member of the Porter Commission. 
You will remember that one of the main recommendations you had made was for 
an increase in competition between the banks and other institutions within the 
banking system. 


(English) 

Mr. GIBSON: Yes, sir, I would say that was one of the main recommenda- 
tions. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In your brief, sir, do you say that C-222 will provide more 
competition among the banking institutions generally? 


(English) 


Mr. GIBson: Yes, Mr. Clermont; I do believe that. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you feel that the removal of the interest rates will bring 
this about? You also propose the “removal or lessening of restrictions on banks 
to compete—in its approach to the interest rate ceiling, in its differential treat- 
ment of reserves against demand and notice deposits, and in its provision for 
more rapid entry of the banks into the mortgage business.”’ Do you feel that the 
removal of the interest ceiling rate will make funds more readily available for 
medium or small industry? 


(English) 

Mr. Gipson: Yes; I do believe that the removal of the interest rate ceiling 
will, in time, make funds more available at lower rates than otherwise would 
have been the case for medium, and small scale business. I qualified my remarks, 
sir, to the effect that money was very tight now, and it just would not be logical 
to expect a very rapid response in these circumstances. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you feel, Mr. Gibson, that if this legislation as introduced 
here allows the banks to go into the mortgage field or into N.H.A. loans, that the 
banks, as suggested by Mr. Lambert, would be rather inclined to make loans in 
that area than commercial loans to medium or small businesses? 


(English) 

Mr. Gipson: Well, Mr. Clermont, one can only give views as to tendencies 
here; I cannot give you a black and white answer. I think that banks, depending 
on their feeling about what they are best at, would tend perhaps toward the 
mortgage business, or perhaps more toward the lending to small and medium 
sized businesses. These two fields tend to overlap very much. If you are making a 
term loan to a small type of business it often tends to be a mortgage loan. 
Usually mortgage security is taken in this kind of a loan, so that I would not 
think of these two possibilities as being entirely in competition with each other. 
The conventional residential mortgage lending could very well be in competition 
with making term loans to small businesses. But I would think it would depend 
on the bank, what they think they can do best. As I said earlier, most of the 
banks have a very substantial branch system, they are spread across this 
country; they want to do business with, and support the small businesses in their 
areas, because there is the branch, it has got to do business, the man is trying to 
develop it. Most of the businesses in small communities are small businesses, so 
he wants to develop this business. I think you would find a strong tendency 
in this direction. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: When banks went into the mortgage field from 1954 until 
1959, do you have an idea of the actual percentage of such loans that were made 
in proportion to the deposits they had? I believe that if the present plan is 
adopted banks will be able to go up to about 10 per cent progressively? 


(English) 


Mr. Gipson: Yes, over five years, I think, sir. I do not have those figures at 
hand. My recollection is that it went up quite quickly from 1954 to 1957. But I 
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would just be guessing if I gave you figures; it was not a very high percentage, 
maybe 5 per cent or 6 per per cent. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Would it be 10 per cent, or below 10 per cent? 
Mr. Grsson: Below 10 per cent. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: On page 4 of your brief you state: “There must always be 
new candidates ready to move in when the older and larger businesses show 
lessened vitality and efficiency”. Did you have anything particular in mind? Do 
you feel that banks could possibly be replaced by other institutions? 


(English) 


Mr. Gipson: Well, certainly, Mr. Clermont, by other banks. There are a lot 
of financial institutions which are fairly close to being banks. In the report of the 
Royal Commission, we envisaged the day when perhaps some of the trust 
companies might formally become banks, and that this would widen the compe- 
tition in the banking area. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: I want to explain the why and wherefore of my question, 
Mr. Gibson. This Committee and Parliament have studied requests for the 
setting up of these two new banks, that concerning the Western Bank in one 
instance whose charter was approved by Parliament, and another request put 
forward by a British Columbia group asking for a charter to operate under the 
name of “Bank of British Columbia”. This Committee put certain recommenda- 
tions forward in this regard and these recommendations have come back from 
the House of Commons and the Senate. That is why I wonder how we should 
interpret this statement on page 3. Mr. Coyne, the former Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, gave us to understand, if I remember correctly, that there is room in 
the Canadian economy for the establishment of six, seven, eight, or even ten new 
banks, especially regional banks. 


(English) 


Mr. Gisson: I find that difficult to answer; I would not disagree but I just do 
not know, sir. This is a very difficult question. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: At the outset of your brief you seem to suggest a greater 
degree of competition between financial institutions. You seem to say that under 
the present Act, as amended in 1954, the banks were discriminated against, that 
they could not compete as freely as they could have otherwise. And I would 
return to this Act. That when these two groups were asking for new charters, we 
had evidence before us that banks had advantages over the near-banks, in a 
great many areas. Would you share that point of view? 


(English) 


Mr. Gisson: I do not think so, Mr. Clermont, but I would like to know more 
specifically what you are saying to get a clear idea of the point you are making. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In the Bankers’ Association brief and in your brief, you state 
that near-banks enjoy advantages over you in a number of areas of activity. 
They can for instance attract deposits more readily than banks. The near-banks 
however claim that you have other advantages over them. I would like to know 
your views on that matter, as an ex-banker and economist and member of the 
Porter Commission? What are, according to you, these advantages which the 
banks would have and which the near-banks would not have, apparently? 


(English) 

Mr. Greson: It is much easier for me, because of my background, to say 
what advantages the near banks have over the banks. I think I made that fairly 
clear in my brief. They are not limited or restricted to a 6 per cent interest rate 
ceiling; they are not required to keep certain cash reserves, and, in some areas of 
business where the banks would like to operate, they are free to operate and the 
banks are not; I am referring specifically to the area of mortgage business and 
taking mortgage security. 

Now, looking at it from the other side—I do not think you are asking the 
right man this question, I am sure someone else could answer it better than I 
could—the near banks, in some cases, are not permitted to make what we would 
call business loans; they are not permitted to make unsecured loans, personal or 
business. This is a real disadvantage, and the Porter Commission recommended 
that they be allowed to do these things. We felt that they should be given 
basically the same rights as the banks. I do not know that I want to go much 
farther than that, sir. I think a near bank would tell you that most of the banks 
are bigger than the near banks, because they are bigger perhaps size has some 
advantages in this world. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLerRmont: Mr. Gibson, are you satisfied that under C-222— 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert I believe, was to raise a point of order. I 


believe we are in agreement that we should discuss this matter of interest rates 
rather than anything else. 


Mr. CLeRMoNnT: At the outset you had apparently said that reserves and 
interest rates were to go together? 

The CHAIRMAN: I had agreed with Mr. Gibson on an order. 

Mr. CLERMONT: I think I understand your point of view. My questions on 
interest rates or the removal of interest rates ceiling are concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Clermont. 


(English) 
Now I recognize Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to go back to the question Mr. Clermont was raising, namely whether Mr. 
Gibson thinks that the removal of the ceiling will cause the banks to extend 
credit to—I think Mr. Gibson’s words were that they have been restricted, and 
discriminated against—in such a way that they have not been able to extend 
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credit to certain elements in the community, and his hope was that with the 
removal of the ceiling, they would be able to do so. Now, in light of what Mr. 
Gibson said—and I think this is very wise—that we should consider this 
proposition, not on the basis of whether the banks are good fellows or not, but 
whether it will serve their interests to take a certain course of action—the 
question I would like to ask is this: do you see the possibility, Mr. Gibson, of the 
banks being able to extend credit to these hitherto discriminated against sections 
of the community by means of the removal of the ceiling; that their interest of 
making profits, that is their business, can be served in such a way that by raising 
interest rates they will overcome the difficulties regarding smaller borrowers in 
the way of more cost in supervision of the loans, and so on. Is it possible that 
interest rates can be raised to such a degree that it will make such loans equally 
desirable as loans to larger borrowers in which the element of the cost of 
supervision in relation to the size of the loan is much less; do you think it may be 
possible to do this? 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes, Mr. Cameron, I do, in time. I qualify my view, though, in a 
statement I made earlier, that money is very tight today, and that it would be 
difficult for most banks to expand their loans in any direction; they are having 
trouble looking after their regular customers. But this is not a normal state of 
affairs, and looking a reasonable distance ahead, I would expect the banks, given 
freedom to charge rates that would give them a margin of profit, to develop this 
field, for the reasons that I gave earlier, that they have this branch system which 
goes pretty well all over the country, and they have the men that are trained to 
do these things, and branch bankers think of themselves as members of the 
community. This is sort of added to the way they develop, and the way they 
work; they want to support business enterprises in the community. The area 
where I think the serious deficiency is, is in the sort of medium term, longer term 
loans to small businesses. The banks already lend a great deal of money on a 
short term, working capital basis to the bulk of businesses in Canada. Really the 
problem that we are talking about here, I think, is whether they would get a bit 
farther into the field of term lending to smaller and medium sized business, with 
the hope that this would have the broad economic effect of helping more of the 
smaller businesses grow into bigger ones. I think, as I said in my brief, this is 
extremely important for the welfare of this kind of society, which would have 
new people coming up all the time. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But you feel that this is 
not likely to take place during the present tight money conditions; is that right? 


Mr. Gipson: I would be very surprised if a great deal happened under the 
present extreme conditions of tight money. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In light of the world wide 
shortage of capital, do you see any prospect in the next five, six, or seven years 
of there being any great decline in interest rates? 


Mr. GIsson: That is a very difficult question, sir. I would hope that interest 
rates would not go much higher, and that they might go down a bit. I agree with 
what I think is the implication of your remarks, that is, that there is a shortage 
of capital in the world. It is hard to see this disappearing in the near future. I 
think it is somewhat accentuated now, and the problem of tight money is not 
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just a problem of interest rates; it is a problem of the degree of—one of the 
phrases used is degree of heat in the economy; whether you are generating much 
inflationary pressure. 


You can have easier money, and still have quite a lot higher interest rates 
than we have been accustomed to. The point I am trying to make is that I think 
the present situation is one of inflationary pressure. So long as this lasts you are 
going to have tight money in every sense; but when it eases you may still have 
higher interest rates than we have been accustomed to in easier times. But you 
have more money available, and this might mean some modest reduction in 
interest rates, but I would not look to a great reduction in interest rates. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On what do you base your 
suggestion that there will be a larger supply of money available, or that there 
may be within the foreseeable future? 


Mr. Gipson: I base this view on the opinion that the present state of 
inflationary pressure will not continue indefinitely. It will ease one of these days, 
and then the monetary policy will be less tight, and there will be more room; 
you will get more competition in your financial system then. People will be 
beginning to look for loans, looking for opportunities. But with money as tight as 
it is, this is not the case; they have to look after their regular customers, and 
there is not much left over, if anything. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you think that even in 
a situation where there would be an increase in the money supply, accompanied, 
as you have suggested, possibly by a continuation of high interest rates; that in 
those circumstances the banks will be able to move into these fields, or would 
move into these fields? 


Mr. Gipson: Yes, I do, sir. I do not want to suggest that I think interest rates 
are going to stay at current levels indefinitely; but I do think it is quite possible 
that we are not going to see them going back to the kind of levels that we were 
accustomed to seven or eight years ago. You might get some reduction, but not 
the sort of level that you might like to see. 


Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In view of the increasing 
volume of economic opinion that we have moved out of the period of inflationary 
pressures, if one accepts this view, which is contradicted in other quarters, but 
seems to be a growing opinion among economists, that our period of inflationary 
pressure has passed, would you foresee a decline in interest rates, or how soon 
would you expect to see any such decline? Put in another way, do you foresee a 
relaxing of the pressure forcing interest rates up, in the near future? 


Mr. Gipson: Yes; I would expect some relaxing of the pressure, but I would 
not associate myself with the view that the view that the inflationary pressures 
have passed. It seems to me there is a good deal of evidence that a lot of them are 
still very much with us. Therefore, I would not expect a great deal of easing in 
the near future. 


Mr. CameERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In effect, in the circum- 
stances that you foresee for the foreseeable future, we are not likely to see much 
change in the ratio of the banks credit-extending facilities, they will be follow- 
ing much the same pattern they are following now and have followed for some 
years. 
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Mr. GriBson: Well, Mr. Cameron, I would not say the foreseeable future; I 
said the near future, and I would not expect much change in the near future. 
You, after all, are talking about a bill which, when it goes into effect, will be in 
effect for 10 years, and I would expect a lot of changes in 10 years. I would 
expect a good deal of action in the direction that we were talking about earlier, 
namely, the development of term loans to small business, and the development of 
the mortgage business. But I would not want to say when that is going to 
happen; I am afraid I do not have that kind of foresight. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you, that is all 
now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now I would like to recognize Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. Lepor: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask Mr. Gibson if he 
would care to comment on whether he feels that in dealing with our banking 
legislation, we are dealing with it in a state of isolation from other pertinent 
facts as far as the welfare of Canadians is concerned. I am referring, not to the 
specific, but to the general economic condition of Canada, which is influenced by 
many more things than banking. I am wondering if you would care to comment 
on whether we are not dealing with this particular matter with too much 
isolation in our thinking? 


Mr. Gisson: I could not answer that question, Mr. Leboe, because I do not 
really know. I am not close enough to the discussions of your Committee, but I 
suspect from what I have been hearing this morning that you have been looking 
at this from the standpoint of a pretty broad canvas. I am not sure that I 
understand your question. 


Mr. LEBOE: Perhaps I could add something here to clarify what I am really 
getting at. Are there any other methods, in your mind, that are increasing the 
service to small business other than the increasing of interest rates. In connection 
with that, I do not see how the increase in interest rates is going to increase the 
total money supply. If the small businesses get certain amounts of money that 
they did not get before, then other people are going to have less money if the 
total money supply remains the same. I am wondering whether you think there 
are any other methods of increasing this service to small businesses, other than 
increasing the interest rates; I certainly feel that there are, and this is why I 
asked the question. 


Mr. GIBSON: There are several points that you raised. You suggested that if 
small business got more money, as a result of the banks being free to charge 
more economic interest rates, then there would be less money available for other 
people. I do not know that this follows. The Bank of Canada, as I understand it, 
carry out their policies affecting the money supply in the light of the state of 
credit conditions; it is not a rigid money supply approach, as I read it. From 
what the governor says from time to time, he is not just looking at a figure of 
how much money supply there is and how the economy looks at the time. He is 
looking at the general state of credit conditions, of interest rates, the availability 
of money, and so on. All I would say to that point is that it would depend on the 
circumstances. It might be appropriate that there should be an expansion of the 
term kind of credit that I have been talking about, and the deposits which would 
finance part of this would attract a smaller cash reserve requirement under this 
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proposed bill. I do not think one can conclude that development in banking 
business in this area would necessarily mean that funds were taken out of other 
areas. 


Mr. LEBOE: You are saying then, that the Bank of Canada, by its policy, 
would increase the reserves to the banking system. And we are talking about 
banks now and not near banks, although near banks would be affected as well. 
They would increase their reserves to the chartered banks, so that the result of 
the higher interest rates would be that they would tend to give loans to smaller 
businesses. The Bank of Canada, by the increase of their reserves, would then 
provide more money available for loans to other businesses, which are the 
traditional borrowers at this moment. 


Mr. Grsson: I could not say what they would do; I do not know. It does not 
follow, however, that more loans in this particular area would mean less loans in 
other areas. It would depend on the circumstances; the Bank of Canada would 
judge what it thought was appropriate in the given set of circumstances. 


Mr. LeBor: If the Bank of Canada did not increase the reserves, then what 
we would really be doing is actually transferring loans from the conventional 
borrower now to longer term loans to smaller businesses at a higher rate of 
interest. Is that what we are really proposing here, if the Bank of Canada, 
through its money policy, did not make more money available? 


Mr. Gipson: Yes, Mr. Leboe, but I cannot envisage this as happening, 
because the banks, first of all, are going to look after their regular commercial 
customers. They are not just going to take money from them and hand it off to 
somebody else. More than that, it seems to me, over a period of time, the Bank of 
Canada is in fact going to expand credit; the central bank always has to expand 
credit over a period. 


Mr. LEBOE: That is right. 


Mr. Grsson: It is a question of how much, and I cannot tell you how much; it 
depends on the circumstances, and their judgment in light of those circum- 
stances. 


Mr. LEBOE: This is the answer I was looking for, because I want your views 
on the matter. Now, this is a related question having to do with finance compa- 
nies which are controlled by the banks. I might preface my remarks by the 
experiences that other people have had, and I am sure that you are aware of 
these; when there is a tight money policy going into effect, it is known to the 
finance companies previously to the information being passed on to the general 
public. They are asked, deliberately, to increase their line of credit, against the 
day when the tight money policy will be brought in. The result, of course, is that 
person (a) comes to the bank and says “here is my statement’—and it is a very 
very good statement—but the bank says “we are on a tight money policy”. So, 
what actually happens is the individual then is sent—and I know this to be a 
fact—to a finance company. Now, the finance company has previously raised its 
line of credit at the bank, making it available to him; but the other unsuspecting 
individual has not raised his line of credit. I could actually cite places, and names 
in connection with this, so I know what I am speaking of. The fact remains then, 
that the individual, instead of getting his money at the bank rate, walked across 
the street, or down the street two doors, picked his money up at a finance 
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company, and paid up to 24 per cent interest; and all the finance company did 
was to turn the paper over to the bank against the line of credit that was 
established. The bank loaned the money to the finance company to loan to the 
individual, when he should have got it from the bank in the first place. I would 
like to know from you, Mr. Gibson, as a banker for many years standing, I take 
it, and as a member of the Porter Commission, your views in connection with 
some sort of—I do not like the word control—system, whereby this type of thing 
could not be foisted on the unsuspecting public. 


Mr. GIBSON: Well, Mr. Leboe, in my banking experience, I certainly have 
not run into many cases of the kind you describe. Banks, of course, do give lines 
of credit to finance companies, but they are not inclined to increase those lines 
when money is tight. Indeed, the finance companies have made a great deal of 
complaint to the effect that the banks have been inclined to cut them back. 
Certainly, in my banking experience, this has been the tendency, that we have 
felt more and more, when money is tight, that we are not going to provide 
stand-by lines for people who do not necessarily use that amount at other times. 


My general impression would be that finance companies found it increasing- 
ly difficult to get large lines of credit, big lines of credit, from the banks. Of 
course they had lines, but as we found in our investigation, and this report, the 
bank credit was playing a decreasing part in the financing of finance companies 
in recent years. Finance companies in very recent times, have had more difficulty 
in floating paper in the short term money market, as you know. They have come 
back and tried to get more money from the banks, but I do not think they have 
been very successful. I think the banks help businesses, when they very much 
need money, but certainly, it would be my impression, that bankers, being ‘in 
competition, to a degree, with finance companies, from a longer range point of 
view, are not going to fall over backwards to finance them; they are ‘more 
interested in doing the financing directly. This is my personal view; I am not 
speaking for the bankers. 


Mr. LEBoE: From what you have said, I gather that you believe that this 
situation is on the way to being improved from what it was some few years ago. 
The finance companies have an insatiable appetite for money. I think you will 
agree with this, and they go out and get it wherever they can get it. 


Mr. GIBSON: Mr. Leboe, anybody has an insatiable appetite for money, 
particularly at 6 per cent. 


Mr. LeBor: Actually I am trying to assess this situation. I would like to 
think of some other means of getting these loans to the small businesses, other 
than by raising the interest rates. We do have, in many other types of our 
economy, certain measures that have been taken. For instance, a trucking firm 
has a charter; no other person can take goods from (a) to (b), only that one 
trucking firm. The reason for this is so that they do not get into a starvation 
competition, is that right? I am wondering whether we should not take a look at 
this whole problem in a broader sense, to find out whether we could not supply 
money to these smaller businessmen on a term basis, profitably as far as the 
financial institutions are concerned. I think, for instance, you find a very large 
bank building on a corner of a street, and almost on the next corner you find 
another branch of the same bank; all that happens is the individual does not 
have to cross the street, he can do his business on one side of the street instead of 
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the other. We have complaints now, and I think justifiably so, that in many 
towns we have too many service stations selling gasoline, which pushes the price 
of gasoline up. I think that one of the Royal Commissions indicated that this was 
s6 and they recommended a curtailing of the number of service stations in a 
given community. I am wondering whether there is not another area in the 
banking business that we should be looking at very critically to find out if it is 
possible to keep the interest rate at a low rate to these small business people; 
and I think there is. I am wondering if you have any comment on that? 


Mr. Gipson: Well, Mr. Leboe, I share your desire to keep the interest rate to 
the smaller businesses, and indeed everybody, as low as possible. But one has to 
pay the cost of money at a particular time. The fact of the matter is that today 
even short term money costs the bank 53 per cent plus—and I know the 
bankers will say I am away low on that—if they want to go out and get it now. 
The money on the books, of course, does not cost as much as that because they 
have a lot of money accumulated over the years in savings deposits, and some in 
demand deposits. But if you are looking for additional money, and if you are 
going to expand term loans to small business; you have got to look for additional 
money. Money is expensive, and as I say, 54 per cent would be a very low 
statement of the additional cost of short money, very short money. If you are 
thinking of longer money, it is more expensive than that again. Now, if the 
banks are going to go into this business, they have to pay the cost of money, and 
they have to get a spread on it. What I have been saying is that I think they can 
do it cheaper than almost anybody else. Because they have the equipment and 
the staff to do it. If you try to get somebody else to do it, they are going to have 
to build up the equipment and the staff, and my guess is that it is going to cost 
you more; because things cost more these days. These things already exist, so far 
as the banks are concerned. 


I do not say short term money, or long term money will always cost as much 
as it is costing at present. I expressed the view to Mr. Cameron that interest 
rates, the way things look, may not go back to the sort of levels we thought were 
customary not so many years ago; but I do not think they will necessarily stay 
up where they are now. Therefore, I do not think one should draw the conclusion 
that the costs to small business money are going to be very high. I think this is 
the cheapest way of getting more money, over a period of years, to small 
businesses. I think the banks can do better than their competitors in this area. 


Mr. LEBOE: Well, I certainly feel that I can agree with you 100 per cent on 
the fact that the banks are in the position to do just exactly that: to service the 
people better in this area than any other financial institution. This brings me to 


my last point, and that is: do you believe that what we call near banks must be 
put in the position—I mean through legislation—of some sort of control where 
not only are their financial operations—and now I am thinking about several 
companies which have been in trouble, and are in trouble, financially—going to 
be more secure, and their deposits are going to be much more secure, not par- 
ticularly from the point of an insurance program which was suggested will be 
coming in, but from sound financial practices. And I am thinking about all the 
gimmicks they have to have people come in and put money in their hands to be 
loaned out. According to the information gathered by this Committee, they are 
not required to keep, in some cases, adequate reserves. I am thinking now of a 
much sounder financial structure, because it is my opinion—and I would like you 
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to comment on this—that the whole business of money lending, and the receiving 
of deposits, has got out of hand almost to the state of confusion in the business. 
However, I did not want to put you on the spot. 


Mr. Gipson: No, sir; I agree. I think more good supervision is necessary in 
this area. It has got to come from two directions; one, is better securities 
legislation—and we are making some real progress here—and the other is better 
regulation of deposit taking institutions. I have expressed some views here; the 
essence of this is good supervision. Now, you have before you in this bill a 
proposal of trying to get there via the route of deposit insurance and dominion- 
provincial co-operation. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not actually in the bill. 


Mr. GIBSON: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, it is not in the bill, but it is 
associated with the bill, and the Minister has made reference to this question. 
This is one way of approaching the problem. I am not too confident that it is 
going to work effectively, but it may. Our commission had a different approach. 
We felt that there was a great deal to be said for defining banking, and trying to 
regulate people who did banking; this was thoroughly within the federal govern- 
ment’s powers. But maybe from a practical point of view, there is a good deal of 
merit in the other approach; I do not know, I would not like to express a view on 
this. All I would say is that the situation obviously needs improving; it is not 
good enough. 


Mr. LEBoE: I would just like to thank the witness, Mr. Chairman, for his 
co-operation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gibson, perhaps at this point I might ask you something 
arising out of Mr. Leboe’s comments about the cost of borrowing, and so on. It 
has been clear to many members of the Committee that in recent years there is a 
growing use, by the banks, of the technique of the compensating balance and the 
service charge, in addition to the interest rate, which they are asking borrowers 
to pay. If the interest rate is freed, along the lines of the recommendations of the 
Porter Commission, what justification would there be for a bank to charge a 
borrower a service charge, and to also ask him to maintain a balance greater 
than the ordinary working balance in his account, in addition to the interest rate 
that would seem to be justifiable in the circumstances? 


Mr. GIBSON: Mr. Chairman, I have been out of banking for a while. 
The CHAIRMAN: Not that long. 


Mr. GIsBson: Well, perhaps not, but from reading the evidence I see there 
has been a certain amount of discussion about this. The service charge‘ and 
compensating balance are related to the cost of providing various services. If you 
speak of what justification there is to charge a borrower, purely as a borrower, 
then I could not support this. I would say that the compensating balance is for 
the purpose of covering costs of providing services; it is not part of the interest 
rate. That is certainly the way it was when I was around. 


The CHAIRMAN: As I drew to the attention of the bankers, when they were 
with us, in their submission to the Porter Commission, they suggested, and I will 
quote here: 

Only when compensating balances are in excess of ordinary working 
balances would the cost of bank credit to borrowers be raised, but this can 
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be achieved more simply through higher interest rates which are to be 
preferred because they state precisely the cost to the borrower. 


In making a submission to the commission they seem to make the compen- 
sating balance in the circumstances, referred to in the statement, an equivalent 
to interest rates. I was interested to note in looking over the Porter Commission 
Report, that nowhere in your report, did I notice any reference to other costs to 
the borrower, other than the interest rate. In fact, the only reference that I noted 
covering costs other than the cost of the money, was on page 364 of the report, 
where the statement was made that: 

The ceiling stands in the way of flexible lending by the banks in that 
it frequently prevents them from making loans on which higher rates 
must be charged to cover administrative costs and risks. 


Mr. Gipson: I cannot speak for what has been going on in this very recent 
period, but certainly when we wrote this report the question you raise was not a 
live question at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: I felt that you might be in a unique position, without giving 
away any confidential information, to inform the Committee on this issue which 
is of more interest to the public at this time, particularly with respect to what 
will happen to the borrowing customers of the banks if the proposals of the 
commission are adopted with respect to freeing the interest rate, either in the 
form the commissioners recommended, or in the form in the bill before us. 
Would it not be possible, or, in fact, preferable to permit the borrower to know 
the total cost of his borrowing in the form of an interest rate, rather than 
charging an interest rate plus a balance above that required to maintain his 
account plus service charges on his cheques, and other items? 


Mr. Gisson: I think you should ask the bankers about this, because it does 
not really conform with my experience. 


The CHAIRMAN: We did have some discussion with the bankers, and when 
you say this does not conform with your experience, you mean that your 
experience has not been to require all three items to which I have referred? 


Mr. Gipson: That is correct. In any event, in my experience balances have 
not been considered as part of the interest rate structure, at least as an alterna- 
tive of the interest rate structure. 


The CHAIRMAN: But a balance in excess of the working balance in the 
account, is, in effect, an increase in the cost to the borrower for the use of the 
funds. 


Mr. Gipson: That is right. It is a question of what you need the increased 
revenues for, whether you need it to provide service, or whether you need it for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN: From the point of view of the borrower it is part of the total 
package of cost. 


Mr. Grsson: If he is solely a borrower, and if he is not getting any other 
services than borrowing services, that would be so; it usually is. You have me in 
a difficult position here, because I am really not up to date on this story. 


The CHAIRMAN: What was the practice when you left? 
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Mr. Gisson: This was not a major issue. 
The CHAIRMAN: That was a year ago. 
Mr. Gipson: A little over a year ago, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you be surprised if I told you that at least in my 
experience it seems to have become a major issue with a number of bank 
customers? 


Mr. Gipson: I have heard rumours of this, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Why are 
you making a difference between a borrower account, and a non-borrower 
account, on services charged to them. 


The CHairMan: Why am I making a difference? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, why? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I presume, in fairness to the bank, that there might be 
people who do not borrow money from the banks, and they are using an account 
for the purpose of having cheques go in and out, and so on. 


Mr. CLERMonrtT: Is that not the same with a borrower’s account? Is he not 
issuing cheques? 


The CHAIRMAN: He may in the sense that he is using his own funds, rather 
than funds that he has borrowed from the bank. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But if he borrowed money from the bank he received 
something; he received money. Why should a non-borrower account be dis- 
criminated against concerning bank charters? 


The CHAIRMAN: That jis exactly what I am suggesting. I am trying to 
distinguish between the fellow who has come to a bank and received a loan, for 
which he is charged a rate of interest. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but you see he is getting something when he applied for 
a loan; regarding the rate of interest, if it is 6 or 63 per cent, he is getting a 


loan: he is getting money. Why should this borrower not pay any bank charges 
on the transaction of his account? 


Mr. LEBOE: I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, who is the witness here? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is a useful question. We will have an opportunity 
to pursue this further, but I might say that I think that the issue concerning 
some is that it would be useful for the customer to know clearly the total cost of 
receiving his money and using the services of the bank. Also, because there are 
bank customers who have the idea that some of the things they are being asked 
to do now are in lieu of a higher interest charge, and if we propose to parliament 
and parliament accepts the recommendation to free the interest rate, these 
charges will disappear. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We had no assurance of 
that from previous witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, and I think we should draw that out. If they cannot give 
us the assurance, the public should be aware of this. 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They were unable to give 
us any assurance. 


The CHAIRMAN: I thought perhaps Mr. Gibson, because of his unique posi- 
tion of having very recently ceased the active practice of banking, might be able 
to inform us further. In any event, I think it would be appropriate to recognize 
Mr. Lafiamme. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, my question is precisely that question of 
service charges. When we had the bankers here, they said that they had forms 
showing the borrower the total cost of his money. If the ceiling is completely 
removed, is there any significance in having service charges added to the interest 
rate? I think this question has to be cleared up. 


Mr. Grsson: I agree with you that the borrower and the other customer 
ought to know what he is paying, and for what; this is right. This is a very 
complicated question, particularly the compensating balance one, because people 
have been tending to cut down the balances that they have carried over the 
years with the banks. The banks have found that the lack of working balances 
that they have been getting, has been an additional cost factor, or they were not 
getting the revenue from that source that they normally would have expected to 
get. So, whenever they can, they try to persuade the customer to keep a larger 
working balance. I cannot really go much farther than that; I am not in the 
banking situation now. I do agree with you that the customer should know what 
he is paying for. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: On his interest cost; because we have been told that the 
service charges are legal, and if the banks are allowed to ask for a service charge 
in addition to the interest rate, I think they are, in effect, evading the effective- 
ness of the bill. 

Mr. Gipson: That depends if the service charges are being charged for 
services that have been given. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: They are free to impose them to compete with the others. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mentioned the necessity of asking the customer to 
maintain working balances, but what about asking the customer to maintain a 
balance in excess of what the bank considers necessary as 'a reasonable working 
balance, and also, at the same time, asking for service charges on items going in 
or out of the account; is that reasonable? 


Mr. Gipson: Well, there has to be a reason for it, sir. I agree with you, that 
you do not do these things for nothing. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the customer in our banking system, say at the present 
time, does not like this type of treatment, assuming that is the treatment he is 
getting, what do you suggest he do about it? 


Mr. Grsson: I do not really think I could answer that. That..is..ay Vieuy. 
hypothetical question, you see; you assume that a certain thing is happening to 
the customer, and I do not really know the story. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, assuming it is happening. 
Mr. Gipson: What does he do about it? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. Gipson: Well, I suppose he protests. 
The CHAIRMAN: And then? 
Mr. GIBson: Well, I do not know, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is very significant that you give this answer, because 
we are told by the bankers that the banks are competing between themselves. 
Therefore I would have thought you would have said that he should go to 
another bank; but you did not say that; that isa very significant thing to me. 


Mr. GIBSON: Obviously this is the thing, that any customer can always go to 
another bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: What would happen then? 


Mr. Gisson: It is perfectly clear also, that when money is extremely tight 
that customers do not tend to leave banks ; they want to have what line of credit 
they have got, and they know the other banks are tight, too. I think this is just a 
fact of life. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Gibson, is it a fact that when this bill comes into effect 
it will not increase the money supply for the public? 


Mr. Gipson: The passage of Bill No. C-222? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. Gisson: I do not think it has to do with the money supply, sir. I think it 
has to do with the regulation of banks under the Bank Act, what parliament 
regards as their proper behaviour. The amount of money supply lies in the hands 
of the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: When you say at page 3 of your brief: 

The raising and ultimate removal of the interest rate ceiling en- 
visaged in the bill before you will gradually make more funds available 
for small and medium sized business and because of the added competi- 
tion will reduce average rates to the important group of borrowers 
concerned. 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: So, how could they make more funds available for small 
and medium sized business if the money supply is not increased. 


Mr. Gipson: As I said, Mr. Laflamme, the present situation is one of 
extremely tight money. I would not expect very much to happen so long as 
money is as tight as it is right now; I would not expect that to continue 
indefinitely. It would seem to me that a time will come, perhaps not very far in 
the future, when money will be less tight, and the process that I describe as 
desirable, and I think likely, could then proceed. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I have only one further question, Mr. Chairman. When you 
say that the added competition will reduce average rates, do you mean by 
average rates the total rates of all the financial institutions? Then the interest 
rates charged by banks have to increase? And if they go into the fields of the 
others, then the average cost of the others would be reduced; but in any case the 
total interest costs will rise? 


Mr. Gipson: No. If you allow money to move freely, where it was not 
allowed to move before, if they are allowed to seek the best return they can get 
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for money—and they were not allowed to move into that area before—you get a 
freer movement of money, and, I think, a lower rate than otherwise would have 
prevailed. The situation you have now in a lot of the area of small business is 
that certain companies do provide funds; some of the rates are very, very high. I 
think the banks would provide funds at a much lower rate than some of the 
present providers of funds, but higher rates than the banks charge now. I think 
the average cost of money to this group would tend to be lower than it otherwise 
would have been. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: It means then that the average cost of the banks will 
increase, and the average cost of the other financial institutions will be reduced. 


Mr. Gipson: Yes, the banks would charge more than they are charging now 
because they are not lending a great deal of money in this field; there is not 
enough in it to do so. The competition, presumably, would narrow the field for 
other lenders who are now in it. Whether they would come down much, is a 
matter of time. I think it is true that when the banks got into the field of 
personal financing they did bring about, through their competition, a reduction 
in the average charges that finance companies made in that area, over a period 
of time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Laflamme. I think that now would be an 
appropriate time to recess the meeting. 


(Translation) 


It is possible that this afternoon your Chairman will have to be present at 
another Committee. I would therefore ask the Vice-Chairman to take the chair 
so the meeting is now recessed until this afternoon. 

(English) 

Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, I do not know how quickly our meeting will 
gather momentum, but I would like to ask Mr. Gibson later on, if at all possible, 
about the section on foreign control of Canadian banks. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately—I do not know which—I am going to Detroit with the Justice 
Committee at 7.30 p.m. to find out what makes automobiles tick. So, if we do not 


arrive at that, say by 5.45 p.m., would it be possible for me to pose some 
questions to the witness? 


The CHaIRMAN: I would think so, and it may very well be that we might 
make the suggestion that we take this topic out of the order in which it is 
presented in the brief, so that we could have a general discussion of it, and your 
questions will not be in isolation. Perhaps we will consider that right at the 
opening of the meeting this afternoon; I think that might be a better way to 
do it. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I am sure you have taken into consideration 
that something may happen in the House of Commons. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we also have to take that into account, and it may well 
be that our meetings will not be as extensive as might otherwise have been the 
ease. 

AFTERNOON SITTING 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I have a list of those people who wished 
to ask questions of Mr. Gibson. First I will recognize Mr. Gilbert on the first 
topic which is interest rates. 
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Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, this morning Mr. Gibson stated that the 6 per 
cent limitation that was imposed on the banks acted as a restriction to the 
competitive aspect of the bank’s business. He also stated that the Porter Com- 
mission recommended its immediate removal, regardless of other changes. I am 
wondering, Mr. Gibson, if the 6 per cent limitation had any effects on the profits 
of the banks over the years because in this morning’s Globe and Mail there 
appears a report on the profit of the Toronto-Dominion Bank, which reads: 

Reported profit of Toronto-Dominion Bank was a record $10,892,656 
or $3.63 a share in the year ended October 31. 

This was 9.9 per cent higher than the 1964-65 profit of $9,914,543 
—which was 9.2 per cent above the previous year’s. 


In other words, over the past two years there has been an increase of 20 per 
cent with regard to profit of the Toronto-Dominion Bank. Would you say that the 
6 per cent limitation has had a bad effect with regard to the profit position of 
banks generally? 


Mr. Gipson: Mr. Gilbert, I do not know. The annually reported profits 
changes for the banks are part of the story. Part of the story, of course is how 
much of a return they are making on their capital and whether or not they are 
attractive places in which to invest additional money, and whether they are 
attracting enough money or putting away enough earnings to cover their expan- 
sion. My own guess is that if they were freer and had a more competitive system 
they might do better. They might be bigger but they would provide services 
more efficiently to the Canadian economy. I just could not tell you whether their 
profits would be larger or smaller. It is quite possible they would be somewhat 
larger. If they did the job better, if they had a bigger volume, this makes sense. 
They might be attracting more money; they might be increasing their capital 
more rapidly than they are. To increase capital you have to make enough profits 
to carry it. 


Mr. GILBERT: Would you agree that one of the methods the banks use was 
the consumer loan which has a net interest rate of roughly 10 per cent or 11 per 
cent, and they thereby avoided the 6 per cent limitation. So you had the aspect of 
services charges and compensating balances. Are not these methods that the 
banks employed to overcome the 6 per cent limitation imposed by the act? 


Mr. Gipson: Well, with regard to consumer lending, it is correct, as you say, 
that the finance charges come out to—I have forgotten the exact figures—I think 
between 93 per cent and 114 per cent. This is the kind of range. This consists 
partly of interest and partly of service charges. The banks have gone into this 
field because it is an interesting and profitable field. This is quite correct. 


Mr. GILBERT: I am not objecting to their going into it. 


Mr. GIBson: Oh, no. But this is the incentive. I agree with you that banks 
try to do things that will earn a dollar and I think this is the way they ought to 
behave. 


Mr. GILBERT: I notice, Mr. Gibson, in the Royal Commission report that you 
dealt with the Small Loans Act and you will recall in the Small Loans Act there 
is a definition with regard to cost of a loan. In that definition is set forth what 
constitutes cost of a loan. If I remember correctly the Porter Commission 
recommended that the total cost of a loan be stated on a percentage basis. Now, 
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if we can do that with regard to small loans, is it possible to do it with regard to 
commercial and consumer loans? 


Mr. Gipson: Personally, I do not see why not. I would not object to this. But 
I would like to go back to your first question. You asked also if the banks were 
trying to “get around” the 6 per cent ceiling, or words to that effect, by requiring 
balances and something else. 


Mr. GILBERT: Service charges. 
Mr. Gipson: And service charges? 
Mr. GILBERT: Yes. 


Mr. Gipson: I would just like to say a word on that first. The service 
charges are not for lending money. The service charges are for performing 
services in connection with the activity of an account. The service charges for 
activity are related to the activity of the account, not whether or not it happens 
to be borrowing on a deposit account. Banks, and I think quite correctly so, do 
not regard this has having anything to do with the lending or interest charge. 

With regard to balances, I am just not in a position to speak of what has 
happened in the last 12 months. When I left the Bank of Nova Scotia I spent six 
months working for the government of Canada out of the country and I have 
been trying to learn to teach in the university since. I am really quite out of 
touch with this but I can tell that when I left the bank sure, our bank and I think 
most other banks, were trying to persuade people to keep as large free balances 
with us as we could. This is a traditional practice in banking. Bankers like to 
have free balances. This is always the case. Bankers are always trying to get you 
to keep a free balance with them. You get credit for these free balances in terms 
of services charges. You do not pay both. 


Mr. GinBertT: You probably noted, Mr. Gibson, that there is no definition of 
service charges in the Bank Act. Do you think there should be one? 


Mr. Gipson: I am sorry, I do not know. 
Mr. LAMBERT: What is wrong with service charges? 


Mr. GILBERT: Nothing, I am not suggesting there is. I think they should be 
set forth. I think there should be a definition of service charges, Mr. Lambert; 
that is all. As long as the borrower knows what the service charges consist of, I 
think— 


Mr. Gipson: It seems to me it would be possible to get a list of service 
charges for a particular bank. This is not secret. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, may I intervene. Surely there is a confusion 
here that service charges seem to be limited to persons who borrow money from 
the bank. If Mr. Gilbert or myself maintained a current deposit account with any 
bank on which we write cheques we would pay service charges whether the 
deposit is on the basis of money we obtained through a loan or otherwise. 


Mr. GILBERT: That is quite obvious, Mr. Lambert, what you have just said. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but why this insistence that service charges should be 
related to some particular loan? 


Mr. GILBERT: The best example— 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I do not think I should allow discussions between 
members of the Committee. I think we should direct our questions to the witness 
who is presently here. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But we are getting the same sort of confusion all over again, 
with the greatest respect. 


Mr. GILBERT: There is no confusion on this side; I do not know why you are 
confused, Mr. Lambert. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. GILBERT: I will abide by your ruling. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No, I agree that since we have been discussing the 
interest rate which means, in itself, the total cost of money, I think the service 
charges can be discussed. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am not objecting to that. I am suggesting it leads to 
confusion in insisting on relating service charges to loan accounts. 


Mr. GILBERT: I imagine Mr. Gibson knows what I am referring to. I think 
you have given your answer to it. You would have no objection to having the 
service charges set forth by way of definition and that in the Royal Commission 
report, I think they recommended that the total cost of the loan, which would 
include interest and service charges and whatever other charges are included, 
should be set forth on a percentage basis. 


Mr. Gisson: Mr. Gilbert I think there is some misunderstanding between us 
here. I agree with you that there are service charges associated with personal 
loans which make the interest rate at 6 per cent plus the service charge come out 
to the charges you have already mentioned and we have discussed. These are 
special charges in connection with personal loans and they are related to lending; 
this is true. But in the rest of the area I do not really see the relation of the 
service charge to lending. The rate of interest is 6 per cent, to the best of my 
knowledge. It was when I was with the bank, except in this personal loan field 
where we still find the rate of interest was 6 per cent but we had these additional 
service charges on top of that which brought the rates up to those we mentioned. 


Mr. GILBERT: Are you suggesting then that the compensating balance covers 
service charges and service charges alone and does not include an added cost to 
the borrowing of the money? 

Mr. Gipson: The word “compensating” worries me a bit. I like to call them 
free balances. Banks like to get as large free balances as they can from custom- 
ers. Sometimes the free balance may cover the service charges. Sometimes it 
may be equivalent to something more. I do not know. It depends on the 
circumstances. You introduce another idea when you say the balance is a 
condition of the loan. Frankly, I do not know about this. 


Mr. GILBERT: It was not the experience of your bank at the time you were 
active? 

Mr. Gipson: No; we did our best to get as good free balances as we could. 
We did not make balances a condition. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Gibson, am I right in assuming that there are three main 
classes of loans; the commercial loans, the consumer loans and the mortgage 
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loans? If that is right, is it feasible, and again I am leaning on your experience as 
a banker, to have upper limits with regard to the interest rates chargeable. In 
other words, suppose an upper limit of say 10 per cent were placed on consumer 
loans, and an upper limit of say 7 per cent with regard to commercial loans and 
an upper limit of 8 per cent on mortgage loans, would that be feasible for the 
banks to operate in rather than have the limitation that is now proposed? 


Mr. Grgson: Whatever parliament decided, Mr. Gilbert, would be the terms 
under which the banks operated. I am sure they would operate to the best of 
their ability. The kind of thing you suggest does not appeal to me, if you ask my 
opinion. I think there is enough competition in this system to produce rates 
which are as favourable as they can be for the customer and induce the most 
efficient flows of money in the economy. The objection to the 6 per cent 
ceiling—leaving the interest of the banks out of it—from the standpoint of the 
economy, of the public, is that the resources are not allocated effectively. Some 
people do not get a crack at what is a big flow of funds that comes through the 
banks. If you just raise the ceiling a little, sure it will be better than it was 
because it will allow more of a margin and therefore a freer flow. But if you 
have as much confidence as I have in the competitive system I do not think you 
would worry much about the ceiling. 


Mr. GILBERT: I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Flemming. 


Mr. FLEmM™Minc: Mr. Chairman, I have read Mr. Gibson’s brief and I find it 
very interesting. The question which occurs to me at the moment is based on the 
premise that probably the most important single feature in the act that we are 
presently studying is the suggestion of an increase in the ceiling rate. I 
wonder if Mr. Gibson would agree with that general statement? 


Mr. Gipson: Yes, Mr. Flemming. I think either the increase or removal of 
the ceiling rate is the most important feature of the bill. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Having said that, I would like to ask you a question, with 
regard to what you say at the top of page 3, which reads as follows: 


In the postwar period, the chartered banks have shown increasing 
interest in developing term-lending business with small and medium- 
sized concerns who find it impracticable to go to the capital market. 


This is the group I have in mind when I ask this question: do you consider, 
Mr. Gibson, that the increase in the ceiling rate or its entire removal would be a 
beneficial development from the point of view of contributing to the expansion 
of small businesses? 


Mr. Grsson: I do indeed, sir. I think this is in my view one of the principal 
reasons for removing the ceiling. It makes bank lending potentially more availa- 
ble to the types of business enterprise in the economy which do not have many 
alternative means of financing. Where there are alternatives they are fairly 
expensive. I think this is very important. I think the banks’ main job is 
increasingly becoming a job of financing the smaller business units in the 
country and individuals in the country and somewhat less, the job of financing 
the big corporations who have many alternatives open to them. They have the 
money market. They can go abroad. They have the capital market, and so on. It 
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seems to me very important that bank activities and energies ought to be 
directed in this way and so long as you have the kind of ceiling you have there 
seems to me to be a very small chance of it. 


Mr. FLEMMING: That is what I had in mind. Further down on page 3 you 
mention the operations of the Industrial Development Bank. I believe the 
Industrial Development Bank rate is now up to about 83 per cent, at least I am 
informed it is. 


Mr. Grisson: I think sir, it is 74 and it may be higher in some cases. I hope 
somebody will correct me if that is wrong. There are higher rates than 74 I think 
that is the minimum. 


Mr. FLEM™inG: That is the information I have. I have no way of verifying 
it, obviously. But, I am wondering if it is part of your submission that in the 
competitive activity of the chartered banks, and we have to acknowledge that 
part of their competition is the Industrial Development Bank, the very thing that 
is suggested in the act presently under study would enable them to compete 
again in the term loaning field with a bank similar to the Industrial Development 
Bank? 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes, Mr. Flemming; I think this is true. But I do think the area 
to be covered here is very, very large. I think the Industrial Development Bank, 
even if the banks gradually get into this more and more, as I hope they will, and 
I think they would if the limitation was removed, would have lots of room. I 
think there would be lots of room for everybody. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I think it is a very fine development for them to all be in it 
and I think it is a great thing for them all to have practically equal rights in that 
field. That was really the reason for the question. Now, coming to the matter of 
tight money, which we in the east are very familiar with; I guess it is not 
confined to the east either. Do you think that over-all taking all facts into 
consideration, the raising of the interest rates would have the effect even without 
a lessening of the tight money situation of making money more readily available. 
I am again speaking of small businesses. 

Mr. Gisson: Even under circumstances of tightness as much as the present? 

Mr. FLEMMING: That is right. 

Mr. Gipson: I think my answer to this would have to be yes, but I do not 
think you would notice much difference because money is very tight now. Of 
course, if you do free the interest rate it will not be quite as tight but it will still 
be very tight. I do not really think you would notice much difference under 
existing conditions. Existing conditions will not continue forever. 

Mr. FLEMMING: Do you think the suggested increase in the ceiling rate will 
result in money becoming available over-all and again, taking the matter in 
general terms, that it would become available from a combination of all sources 
for longer term financing and for operating financing and all the rest, but on the 
average would it result in an increase in the rate of interest which the public in 
general would pay, and I speak about the public in general. 


Mr. GIBSON: Removal of the ceiling? 


Mr. FLEMMING: The suggestion, I believe, of an increase in the ceiling rate 
at the moment is based on long term bonds plus 13 is it not? This really 
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results in an increase over the 6 per cent. This is what I make reference to at the 
moment which is really an increase in the ceiling rate, is it not? 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMMING: My question is: do you think that over-all the cost of money 
would increase, in view of the fact that it is being made available from the banks 
getting into more lending fields so that over-all and to the small borrower and to 
the small business would the over-all charge, in your opinion, be greatly 
increased? 


Mr. Greson: That is a very difficult question, sir. When you say over-all cost 
of money I find it difficult. I would say this, because I do not know how you make 
such an average, and I did say it this morning, that I think the cost of money to 
smaller businesses would on the average, over a period of time, be less. As I say, 
money is tight now and you cannot expect a rapid flow of money in this direction 
because money is not there to flow. But, when things become a little easier it 
seems to me that the two things, the cost and the availability of money to small 
business should improve in relation to what the situation is now. It is perfectly 
true that some small businesses are getting money at 6 per cent now. But, this is 
a fairly limited flow. It is not increasing. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I have some connection with some businesses that are 
borrowing funds at 6 per cent. I was thinking more of the enlargement of the 
field that is going to enable people who are now borrowing from alternative 
sources to borrow from the banks and so over-all the average might not be 
increased to any great extent. 


Mr. Gipson: It could go down, provided that more money was available 
from the banks and this I think is something that would take some time in view 
of the current tightness of money. It should go down ultimately. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Mr. Gibson, I was interested in what you said this morning 
about the banks having the plant, the branches, the personnel, the managers who 
were skilled in the question of loaning money, the basis on which it is done. Do 
you, following that line of questioning up a bit, think that if the banks were able 
to indulge in a greater degree of what you might call term loaning, in addition to 
taking care of their customers in so far as their regular operations are concerned, 
the result would likely be an improvement from the standpoint of the availabili- 
ty or the fact that the bank would be able to service its own customers. I can 
visualize a situation, in fact, I know of some, where an operating credit is vital 
and essential to the conduct of the business, and all of a sudden they find they 
have to have $100,000 or $150,000 for new equipment, which obviously they 
cannot get out of an operating loan. As the matter stands now it is quite difficult 
for the banks to meet that need, is it not? So, my question would be, do you 
consider that this would be an improvement? The changes in the Bank Act 
before us which we are studying would effect an improvement in that regard and 
the banks might say to the borrower: Yes, we will give you this and we will 
spread it over a period of six or eight years and you will pay us regularly for it. 
The rate of interest will be somewhat higher but we can take care of you. So, the 
fellow does not go running all over the country looking for someone else, who 
incidentally, has to go and make an examination of his affairs. They have to 
almost take a blood test before they will loan him any money; the strangers, I 
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mean, and sometimes even the fellows he has been dealing with will want a type. 
But my point is that, does this not have the effect of enabling the bank to render 
better service to all phases of their customers’ operations, with a view to 
expansion probably in a great many instances. ; 


Mr. Gipson: I agree, Mr. Flemming; the sort of example you gave is the kind 
of thing I had in mind. I think a gradual increase in the banks’ activities in this 
direction would be very healthy. You know how these things are financed now, it 
is a fairly high rate of interest. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Oh, yes, I know; I know from experience. You used the 
word “incentive” in your brief and I was greatly impressed by the word 
“incentive”. I think incentives are a great thing. They are all right in politics, 
too. It seems to me that when you speak of incentives you really mean that it is 
the increase in the interest rate that is going to be the incentive to the bank to 
loan more money; is that right? 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMMING: They are going to have more profits? 

Mr. GiBson: This is correct, sir, yes. 

Mr. FLEMMING: All right and Mr. Sharp is going to get half of them; is that 
right? 

Mr. Gisson: That is right. 


Mr. FLEMMING: What is wrong with that? I see nothing particularly wrong 
with that. As a matter of fact I believe in profits. 


Mr. Gisson: My whole case is based on the theory that banks and other 
private institutions ought to respond to incentives: they ought to do things that 
are sensible and effective from the standpoint of using the resources of the 
country. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I think my last question probably is along this line. You 
were speaking about the increase in the percentage rate of the various, what you 
might call, near banks as compared with banks, to the detriment of the banks. 
You say at the top of page six: 

Needless to say, these are not trends which bankers view with 
equanimity. 


That is quite understandable. Generally speaking, it seems to me that it 
would be a good thing if the banks had the same rights and privileges as do the 
so-called near banks. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. GIBSON: Yes, I do. 

Mr. FLEMMING: I cannot start a quarrel with you at all, Mr. Gibson. I do not 
see that I have many more questions to ask. At the middle of page 7, and I am 
again impressed with your comments, you say: 

Why should not the backers of good ideas reap some return for their 
initiative? Do we want institutions to initiate, to promote and to develop 
new ideas and new and improved ways of doing things? If so, we should 
encourage such initiative, not remove the incentives. 


These are your words, with which I am in very hearty agreement. I have no 
doubt that I will have occasion to use them in another place. Is it your opinion 
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that these particular questions you are asking in various places—this isa sample 
and I will ask you to confine your answer to this one—are the things you think 
we should consider as desirable in the interests of the Canadian people? Is that 
right? 

Mr. Gregson: Yes I do indeed. These are rather rhetorical questions. 

Mr. FLEMMING: I realize they are. 

Mr. Gipson: I think the answers are obvious and I hope the other people do. 


Mr. FLEMminc: I think that is all Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


(Translation) 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I now have on my list Mr. Latulippe. We are now 
dealing with interest rates. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I am happy to have an opportunity to put a few questions to 
Mr. Gibson in regard to interest rates and in regard to the way in which interest 
rates are decided upon. I have before me a report of the Bank of Canada showing 
that when the bank was opened in 1935 the interest rate had been stable at about 
2 per cent excepting for a short period of time when there was a 3 of one per 
cent variation, between 2 and 23. 


Nonetheless, between 1935 and 1955, the Canadian economy went through 
the depression, the war, the post-war prosperity inflation, depression, recession. 
Why this playing about with the interest rate of the Bank of Canada from 1935 
on? Could you tell us who profited from this play in the interest rate, bringing it 
up to 6 per cent? If we look at the statistics from 1955 to 1965, we find the big 
companies, the shares on the stock exchange continually increasing as the cost of 
living increased and yet we had increasing unemployment and poverty. Can you 
explain to us how we have had a period of stability, how we were able to go 
through the war in the post-war period with an interest rate of 24 to 3 per cent? 
How was it then that the rise in the interest rate began in 1955, and ever since 
then we have had no ceiling and there has been no stability? We have a constant 
disequilibrium throughout the Canadian economy. Can you tell us whether your 
report was based on the figures of the Bank of Canada and the variations in the 
interest rate? 


(English) 


Mr. Gipson: That is a pretty big question Mr. Latulippe. I think the 
comparison you draw of the low bank rate during the period 1935 through 1955 
when it was between 2 per cent and 24 per cent—I accept your figures, they 
sound reasonable—was a period first of depression, the latter stages. We were 
beginning to recover in 1935 and we were using low interest rates as one of the 
devices to try and bring about a recovery. This did not just happen in Canada; it 
was used in the United States and Great Britain and so on. During the war we 
had a period of controlled interest rates and controlled economy. We were really 
controlling pretty much the whole works. We had limits on what people could 
do. We had limits on what things could be made. We had foreign exchange 
control, and so on and so forth. 


After the war we gradually came around to the view, as a result of 
experience, I think, and I am expressing my own opinion, that low interest rates 
were not working very well. We were one of the countries that left the, let us 
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Say, easy money approach rather late. Some of the European countries left this 
idea a good deal earlier than we did, not the British but some of the European 
countries. Finally we came around to the view that we had to let interest rates 
perform a rationing function between supply and demand; that this was one of 
the necessary governors in an economy that was not planned and where the 
decisions were made as a result of a variety of people’s desires and wishes and 
hopes, business’ plans and so on. This is one of the ways, the use of interest rates, 
the use of modern policy. It is one of the ways in which a market governs these 
demands and allocates them. 


Most countries in the world by the late 1950’s had come around to this 
position including the British and the Americans. Well we came around to at 
about roughtly the same time as the Americans. The Swedes and the Australians, 
pretty well everybody, gave up this idea of low controlled interest rates and 
found it necessary, and I think this is the correct way to put it, to allow interest 
rates to be used as one of the governors in the system. In other words they want 
to have an active monetary policy, to use monetary policy as an active instru- 
ment and to do that they had to let interest rates free. That is a short reply toa 
very big question, sir. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I know the question is a very broad one, but then banking is 
very complex. Speculation and interest are very complex, but if despite this 
speculation, the interest rates of the Bank of Canada and chartered banks were 
at 6 per cent—and this contributed to maintaining stability and credit, at the 
level of popular demand and business—what would happen if we dropped these 
final stabilizing elements in the economy at present. Were we in an inflationary 
period, would we not be contributing to make inflation worse? 


(English) 


Mr. GIBson: If we were to draw on the use of interest rates—in other words, 
if we were to pump enough additional money into the system, if the central bank 
were to do this, in order to make interest rates lower, we would indeed be 
contributing to the inflation. Indeed, it is the fact that there is an excessive 
demand over a good part of our economy that results in the relatively high 
interest rates that we have now. Again, sir, this is a world-wide condition. It is 
not just a Canadian condition. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Gibson, last week Mr. Sharp asked that we increase 
interest rates on housing loans to 73 per cent. Would that rate on housing loans, 
not serve you as a basis? Would this be a basic rate on loans issued by banks? 
Would you not use this as your basis in calculating interest rates? 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I would like to remind you, Mr. Latulippe, that Mr. 
Gibson is part of no financial institution at the present time and I would like you 
to direct your questions more particularly to the matter of interest rates gen- 
erally. I do not think you should ask the witness what companies are going to 
do, or intend to do. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yet he worked on these reports. The report asked that the 
ceiling be lifted, so in order to encourage financial institutions the Government 
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comes to their help by increasing the rates on housing loans and helps them 
through the Industrial Development Bank. The Industrial Development Bank 
Loans are 84 per cent. They are trying to encourage industry by increasing the 
rate to 84 per cent, but banks will say: ‘“‘The Government is lending at 84 
per cent we will charge more than 83.” Is this contributing to the welfare of 
the people or does it not send the whole economy in balance? 


(English) 

Mr. Gipson: Well, Mr. Latulippe, I have expressed my view here. I do not 
think any particular ceiling rate has much merit except the higher the ceiling the 
better because it gives more latitude for competition. Seven and a quarter per 
cent, I think, is the rate that Mr. Lambert was speaking of this morning when we 
applied that 13 per cent to the current market conditions. This might be the 
effect of the bill at this time, now that you mention it but I do not see any 
particular relationship between what the ceiling on bank interest rates ought to 
be and the published rate for National Housing Act loans. They are in the same 
ball park, let us say; they are both interest rates, but there is no particular 
reason, I do not think, that they should be the same. The 74 per cent National 
Housing Act loan is a government rate which is announced, and this is the rate 
people can make these loans at. This is a matter of government policy. The 
ceiling rate for bank lending is a different thing altogether. You are putting an 
upper limit on what people can charge. If that limit leaves reasonable latitude 
for competition in a reasonable range of rates it is not restrictive. If it does not 
leave that latitude it is restrictive. The difficulty is that interest rates change and 
any particular upper limit is not necessarily appropriate in the future. 


(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Gibson, in your report, I think it is on page 18, you have 
based your research on a personal income of about $120.00 a week. Do you not 
know that the average is only $80.00 a week? Some heads of families are not 
earning $60.00 a week, and I see your report is based on an income of $5,900 a 
year. 

(English) 

Mr. Gipson: I am sorry, sir. Would you give me the reference. That does not 

sound familiar to me. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: I believe it is on page 18. 
(English) 
Mr. Gipson: This is the average income of these households that were 
sampled, is it? 
(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. 
(English) 


Mr. GIBSON: This is not supposed to be the average of everybody in the 
economy. It is a sample of people in large cities and therefore it would be higher 
than the average for the whole economy. My recollection is that this sample was 
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for seven cities, I think, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, maybe Halifax 
and Edmonton, I am not sure. But, it was the places where incomes tend to be 
highest. The purpose of this sample was to get an impression of how family 
balance sheets look; what debts, assets and so on that people had as family units. 
It was not to give you an actual average of the incomes of people in Canada. It is 
just a sample. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: When you say that money is scarce, could you explain why 
there is scarcity of money? What do you mean by money scarcity, and why does 
it exist? 


(English) 


Mr. GiBson: I can give you a very short answer to that. More people want 
money than there is money around. A lot of people have things they want to do 
with money. They want to build houses; they want to expand their businesses; 
they want to buy automobiles. They want to get credit to do these things. At the 
moment there is more demand for that kind of thing than there is money around. 
The Bank of Canada quite deliberately and, in my opinion, quite rightly, does 
not expand the basic supply of money to meet all those demands. Otherwise 
we would have a real inflation. They are at present exercising a certain restraint 
by not putting as much money in the system as the system would like to use, the 
current level of demand. This is why interest rates are high. People want more 
than is available at the present level of resources we have. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Now, money is scarce and yet everybody needs it, people 
want to improve their lot, thus making a contribution to the economy. Why is it 
so easy to find when a special emergency arises such as a declaration of war? 
Why does everything become financially possible once there is a declaration of 
war? Then there is no question of money being scarce. Money is found. So long 
as they have men and materials available, money is found. Now we have men 
and materials available but there is no money. We shed bitter tears over that. We 
say to the people: “Pull in your belts, old boys, go hungry, suffer through all this 
and then start a revolution. We cannot do any better for you; we have not got 
enough money.” Where is the explanation of it? I would like to have a very 
clear explanation if possible as to why this is. 


(English) 

Mr. GIBSON: You ask very big questions. I would say first in respect of your 
diagnosis of the present situation that there are not many men and materials and 
equipment available, an excess supply of working people and materials today. 
There are some, but in a great many areas and in a great many skills there are 
shortages. There are shortages of people and we are getting fairly close over a 
good part of our economy to very full use of it. Sure, there are bottlenecks. 
There are some areas where people are not fully employed. There are some areas 
where there is some surplus capacity. But there is not a great deal, and it has 
reached the point in a lot of areas where demand is greater than the current 
supply. In wartime—this is a very broad question you are raising—the essential 
difference between a wartime situation and the situation in which we 
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find ourselves today is that in wartime we know what we are trying to do. It is 
not very nice but you have got to organize your resources to put people in the 
field and produce munitions and we cut everything else back. 


You remember how taxes were raised and the big war loans and the controls 
all through the economy. The objectives were fairly clear. We were trying to 
divert people into the armed forces. We were trying to increase production of 
munitions, essential materials and the essential things for people to live with. 
That was it, and I must say as one who was an economist with the prices board in 
those days, there were a great many restrictions on what people could do. They 
were not allowed to build things they wanted. They were not allowed to a very 
large extent to buy things that they wanted. The program was all geared toward 
the war effort. This is a much simpler operation. You have an objective that the 
vast majority of the people in the community agree with, and they get together 
and try to do a job. 


This is not the position in peacetime. You have a great variety of wants, 
desires, objectives on the part of different groups in the community, different 
people in the community. They all want to go about their business and do things 
their particular way. In a free society we do not say: you cannot do this, you 
cannot do that. You have to have some general controls. These general controls 
are exercised partly through monetary policy and partly through fiscal policy 
and partly through other facets of government policy. But, if everybody was ina 
position to make all their demands effective, you would just have a great 
inflation. Again, it is a very short answer but you are asking very big questions. 


(Translation) 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I would like to remind you, Mr. Latulippe, that you 
have had the floor for twenty minutes. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I want an opportunity to come back to it. 
(English) 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Johnston. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: I have one question which arises out of one of your answers 
to Mr. Latulippe. It seems to me, Mr. Gibson, that in your mind there would then 
be no such thing as an exorbitant interest rate? 


Mr. Gipson: Oh, yes, Mr. Johnston, I am no more in favour of usury than 
you are or anybody else. Certainly there can be exorbitant interest rates. There 
are exorbitant interest rates. I think in the area which we are discussing today 
the degree of competition is such that you are very unlikely to get an exorbitant 
interest rate, exorbitant in the sense of taking an unreasonable margin. Interest 
rates are bound to be quite a bit higher because money costs more. The only way 
you can get money is to bid more for it, and banks and other people who are 
lending money, other financial intermediaries, are trying to borrow money from 
the public in order to lend it. They have to pay the going rate and it seems to me 
the judgment as to whether the rates they charge are exorbitant or reasonable 
depends on the margin and whether or not their profits are unreasonably high. I 
do not think there is any evidence that that is the case. 


Mr. JoHNSToN: You have left out the usual justification which is risk, as 
well. 
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Mr. Gipson: Oh, well, I agree, yes. Sure, there ought to be some gradation 
depending on risk. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have some other questions, Mr. Johnston? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: No, unless Mr. Gibson was prepared to venture a guess as to 
what time you began to consider the margin too wide, or if he would care to 
define an exorbitant interest rate a little more closely. 


Mr. GiBsoN: You have an act on the books about interest rates for small 
loans now. My own view, and indeed this is merely repeating what is in this 
report. These are not my views, these are the views that seven commissioners 
put forward, but I agree with them. We felt that that interest rate act could very 
well be expanded to go higher than $1,500 and to cover a broader area. A general 
limitation to prevent usury is perfectly sensible. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you say that has 
been true of chartered banks’ rates, too, Mr. Gibson? 


Mr. GiBson: Certainly sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You think there should be 
a limitation on interest rates? 


Mr. Gigson: I do not think it is really necessary in the chartered banks. You 
know I lived in a bank for 34 years and I am very much impressed with the 
degree of competition. But, I think all the people wanting money in the economy 
ought to be subject to whatever is thought to be the right law about usury. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then you would suggest 
that we not consider taking the ceiling off and doing nothing else? 


Mr. Gisson: You already have, sir; this law,—I have forgotten what it is 
called—the Small Loans Act. I do not think it is realistic, myself, the way it is set 
up. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It should be far above 
$1,500? 

Mr. GIBson: It should go over $1,500 yes, sir. I think the half per cent 
between $1,000 and $1,500 is quite unrealistic. I think that should be changed. 
But, I do not see why there should not be a general law with regard to maximum 
interest rates that anybody charges, subject to certain obvious exceptions. 
Finance charges on small items with a service charge ought not to go on to what 
sounds like ridiculous interest rates. There ought to be some minimum amounts 
on that kind of thing. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you, Mr. Gibson, 
suggest that this limitation should be embedded in legislation or that rather it 
should be exercised perhaps at the discretion of some government authority such 
as the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. GIBson: My reaction to that question, sir, if you are thinking in terms of 
maximum rates to prevent usury or exorbitant charges, is that there is a good 
deal of merit in having legislation. Although, I do admit it is conceivable you 
might have to change it. 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. Gisson: But we are talking about pretty high rates here. I mean, you 
are not talking about 6 per cent. You are talking about something pretty 
different so that need for change would not be as frequent. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: A supplementary question. Do you feel, Mr. Gibson, that the 
banks do not make sufficient profits to justify or allow an increase in interest 
rates? 


(English) 


Mr. Gipson: I am sorry, sir, I do not really understand your question. Would 
you mind repeating it? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: He asked if the banks are not making enough profits 
so that there is no justification for increasing interest rates? 


Mr. Gipson: Oh, I see, yes. I do not think this is the real question, sir. The 
question is: does the interest rate make sense in terms of the forces in the 
market, in terms of allocating the resources in the economy. The banks are going 
to do their best to make a profit whatever the circumstances are. They are 
profit-oriented institutions. This is their business just like any other business. I 
would not judge this situation by profits. I would judge it in terms of what was 
the best way to allocate resources in the economy. 


Mr. LEBoE: I would like to ask a supplementary question. There are many 
institutions in the country, Mr. Gibson, that are controlled on a percentage basis 
of their profits. Would you suggest that the banking system have this same 
control. For instance, utility companies, telephone companies, and so on, have 
actual limits placed on the amount of profits they can take because their rate 
structure has to be based in such a way that their profits do not exceed a certain 
amount. Would you consider this would be something we should look at in 
connection with the profits of the banking system, especially when they are 
going to reveal their inner reserves? 


Mr. Gipson: I do not think it is desirable; no, Mr. Leboe. I think you build a 
rigid kind of jacket here that inhibits the incentives. I think if you get the right 
incentives and freedom to work at them you have got a sufficiently broad 
financial structure in this economy to have competition look after the question of 
excessive profits. Again, even at that, I stick a little because you see if somebody ~ 
does something very well and makes a high profit this should not be held against 
him. He may have made a real contribution to the economy. Anyhow, we have a 
very competitive kind of set up here normally. Again, I must except this 
immediate period of very tight money. We have American competition pushing 
into this economy from a variety of directions and the larger institutions, I do 
not think, can get very far off base. There are not very many protected pockets, 
let us say, that people can exploit in this country any more. There are a lot of 
people looking around, anxious to get in there and compete. So, I do not like the 
idea of some kind of percentage control. It seems to me you are going to limit 


the incentives and the responses of your financial institution to the demands on 
them. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: A supplementary question. If you agree to the formula 
“Income-Expenditures-Profit” for institutions, if you want our institutions to 
have a good income, and make good profits after paying their expenses, nobody 
will disagree with you. But we should think of the people, too. We should 
attempt to apply the same formula for the people “Income-Expenditures-Profit”, 
We want the people to enjoy the economy. It seems that the set-up is all wrong, 
from what I can see. 


(English) 


Mr. GiBson: I am not advocating that the banks should be assured good 
profits, Mr. Latulippe. I am simply advocating that they should be free to 
compete. If they can make gocd profits under those circumstances, all right. I am 
not advocating they should have any assured level of profit at all. I do not 
believe in that. 


Translation) 


Mr, LATULIPPE: We have nothing against institutions making profit. We are 
all for it. But we would want to get some formula to enable the people to live 
decently. You should have dealt with that point in your report. You speak of the 
“Income-Expenses-Profits” formula but you make no reference to its application 
to the people. You speak only of financial institutions. You forget about the 
people. 


(English) 

Mr. Gipson: No, sir; I am sorry, I do apply the same formula to everybody. I 
believe in the competitive system, and in addition to that I believe one has to do 
something about the underprivileged in society as we are trying to do. But, Iam 
not advocating different rules for different groups at all; I am suggesting the 
same rules. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: We realize that if the economic system does not work and 
does not serve all the parties in the body politic. But are you not aware that if 
something is not operated as it should... 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, if you do not mind, I did allow you to 
put a few supplementary questions. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: This is the last one. 


(English) 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Before I ask Mr. Lind to put his questions to our 
witness I must remind members of the Committee that as Mr. Gibson will not be 
available on this coming Thursday I would like to know if there is agreement 
that I should allow questions on the entire brief so that we will have a general 
idea of Mr. Gibson’s views since this coming Thursday we might have some other 
brief before us, some other witnesses. I think we should take advantage of and 
benefit by the presence of Mr. Gibson here this afternoon and this evening, since 
he will not be here this coming Thursday. Mr. Gibson will be available to the 
Committee later on. I just bring that to your attention. It is up to the Committee 
to decide. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I object to general question because to me it 
just gets a helter-skelter into the record. If you want to look at what a witness 
has said about a certain subject you have to go through the whole blessed record 
to find it. If I may respectfully submit that we could continue questioning Mr. 
Gibson and carry on into the next item and then if he has to come back on a later 
occasion—I hope not—we will carry on with his brief in an orderly manner. But, 
I do object to this running all over the blessed shop and some of the nature of 
the questioning we have had in the past. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: That is all right, then. Since I have heard some views I 
will now ask Mr. Lind to put his questions on the topic under discussion at 
present, which is interest rates. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, so I will not get out of order, first of all, are we 
dealing with Mr. Gibson’s brief? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Linp: We are dealing with the interest part of the brief? 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lrnp: I do not know whether I want to question so much on the interest 
part of it, other than to ask Mr. Gibson one question. If the banks are allowed to 
raise the ceiling would his bank be prepared to raise the interest on deposits? 
Oh, he is not in the bank. 


Mr. Gisson: I was, Mr. Lind, but I am just not in a position to give you any 
assurance on that. Although it seems to me that increasing interest rates on both 
sides together has been the case for some time. 


Mr. Linp: The only question I have, if we are staying on the interest portion, 
concerns the statement you make on page 9 which reads: 
The need for a national code for banking activities is much more 
evident today than it was when the Commission’s report was published. 


I think you are referring here to the control of the over-all banking system, 
are you not, whether it comes under one law and one piece of legislation which 
would include the banks and the near banks and everything? 


Mr. Gipson: Mr. Lind, I am not specifically referring to a sort of over-all 
approach. This is the kind of approach that the Royal Commission report 
recommended, but it is not the kind of approach which the bill before you 
envisages. I am really just saying that the need for better regulation of banking 
activities, whether performed by banks or near banks, particularly those per- 
formed by near banks, is more evident now than it was when the commission 


report was published. We have had the Atlantic failure and various other 
troubles. 


Mr. Linp: Of course you would not classify Atlantic as a near bank? They 
did not take deposits or anything, did they? 


Mr. Gisson: No, I would not. But I think that is indicative of the sort of 
problem. There was a trust company that had some difficulty in this picture, too, 
you see. It is indicative of the kind of problems the commission expressed a 
certain amount of concern about. 
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Mr. Linp: Is not the problem the quality of the credit that these institutions 
are forced to accept at the present time owing to the fact that the banks are 
entering their field pretty strongly, the consumer credit field? 


Mr. GiIBson: I could agree with you, Mr. Lind, that it was due to the quality 
of credit but I do not know that these institutions are forced to accept such low 
quality credit. I think this is their decision. 


Mr. Ltnp: Would the banks be prepared to offer this service to the public, 
these people who do not seem to be able to get credit. Are the banks prepared to 
extend their quality of credit so they will service this segment of the public? 


Mr. GIBSON: I think they have, Mr. Lind, in the consumer credit, the 
personal lending area. I think they have very substantially extended over the 
last six or seven years the kind of loan they would make. I think they have gone 
quite a long way in this direction. 


Mr. Linp: I think they have gone a long way in skimming the cream off the 
consumer business, if you will accept rural terminology. 


Mr. Gisson: I am not going to argue that point. They would certainly try to 
get as good business as they could. 


Mr. Linp: I realize that. But, what I am concerned about is the segment of 
our public that does not have access even to consumer loans. If the banks are 
allowed to raise their interest rates, allowed to remove certain restrictions, will 
they endeavour to service this segment of the public? 


Mr. GiBson: All I can say to that, Mr. Lind, is I think that if the banks have 
more freedom from the restrictions to which I referred they will endeavour to 
service a wider area than they are servicing now. That is as far as I can go and 
again I have to make the qualification that you would not notice much activity 
until money gets a little less tight. There is not the money there to go out looking 
for this sort of business. 


Mr. LinD: Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Lind. As I now have no one else on 
my list who has asked permission to question on the interest rates, does the 
Committee agree that we move to the — 


Mr. MONTEITH: May I just ask a very brief two or three questions? I do not 
suppose anybody can give me any figure on what percentage of the total cost of 
doing business the cost of money would be? I do not know whether there are any 
across the board percentages on wages. I know it would vary in different 
industries. I am thinking of the cost of borrowing in any average industry or any 
type of industry. What percentage might it bear to the total cost of doing 
business. Are there any figures of that nature at all? 


Mr. Gipson: You are not speaking of banks, you are speaking of businesses 
borrowing money? 


Mr. MoNTEITH: I am just talking about borrowing money whether it is a 
bank loan, mortgage, any industry. 


Mr. GIBsoNn: It varies greatly from one business to another. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Yes, I appreciate that. 
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Mr. Gipson: In some business it is very important. I am sure there is a lot of 
information of this kind available but to give youa general answer I am atraid t 
just cannot do it. 


Mr. Montertu: If, for argument’s sake, an increase was allowed to 74 per 
cent as the ceiling, which is approximately one sixth of the present rate, woulda 
corresponding increase be considered in any other types of borrowing? 


Mr. Grgson: I am not quite sure— 
Mr. MontEITH: What I mean? 
Mr. Grsson: No, I am not. 


Mr. Monterru: I do not know whether I do myself. I will try to put ita 
different way. If the cost of doing business with a bank, if the cost of borrowing 
money from the bank is increased by roughly one sixth, would the cost of 
borrowing money from any other source have any compensating increase? 
Would there be any relation between the two types of borrowing? 


Mr. Gisson: Yes, I think so. Interest rates tend to go up in the economy 
generally at any time; but not because money is getting— 


Mr. MonrTEITH: Well, then, private mortgage money might increase some- 
what, too? 


Mr. Grsson: Yes, it could. Going back to your earlier question about the cost 
of money in business, it is usually a pretty small fraction of the total. A 
difference of 1 per cent in the interest rate on short money is not usually a very 
large factor in the company’s total expenses. But it is one of a number of factors 
and of course as you get into the longer term interest rates and industries that 
borrow for very large capital facilities, the cost of money becomes very much 


more important. 


Mr. MontettH: It probably seems a little theoretical, but I am wondering if 
‘here is any far-ranging increase in cost of doing business; whether any 
far-ranging increase in the cost of doing business might result as a consequence 
of raising the interest rate one sixth. 


Mr. Gipson: Well, it is a significant additional cost at a time when other 
costs tend to be rising. 


Mr. Montertu: It would automatically then contribute to the increase in the 
cost of living because whoever pays the interest is going to pass it on just as you 
do an increase in wages. 


Mr. Gipson: Well, Mr. Monteith, it is another factor in cost. AsI say, it is not 
a very large one but it is one of the cost factors. 


Mr. Montetrtu: I have just one question; again, it is a sort of theoretical 
one. I think you were answering Mr. Latulippe a few moments ago on the 
economy as whole, and you said that money was tight and hard to get, and so on, 
and, if this were not so, there would be a more inflationary trend than there is. 
Did I gather that correctly? If money were not kept under control and kept from 
being too available there would be greater inflationary pressures than there are? 


Mr. Gipson: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. MonrterItu: In those segments of the economy where there is a shortage 
of the product that the public wants to buy, where there is a real shortage, if 
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money were provided for the manufacturing of that product in greater quanti- 
ties, would not competition tend to lower the cost of that product and as a 
consequence be anti-inflationary? 


Mr. Gipson: Yes, if you apply it to one product this is true. But, this is 
going on all the time. At any given time the demand for money comes from con- 
sumers, business people for short term purposes; that is, for carrying their 
inventories and for carrying their receivables; from householders, people who 
want to buy houses, and so on. And, from people who are making capital invest- 
ments to expand their capacity. This is all part of the demand for money, and 
this process of capital expansion is going on today at a very high level. Indeed, 
this has been one of the factors which has made demands excessive. We have 
had a very great increase in the capital expenditures in the economy. Now, 
those capital expenditures will, as you say, contribute to more production. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But it may be high cost production. 


Mr. GIBSON: It may be high cost production, yes. But in any event they will 
contribute to more production. The point is that expenditures for capital goods, 
consumer goods, inventories, and so on, are all part of the demand at any given 
time. The capital goods portion is very substantial. 


Mr. MonreITH: If this capital goods demand is not met is this not going to 
create a tight situation in the actual end result; that is, the product? 


Mr. Gisson: It depends on how much it is not met, if you see what I mean. 
We have a very high level of capital investment now. It is the highest physical 
level in our history. 

Mr. Lampert: Also the highest cost. 

Mr. GIBSON: Yes, it is high cost. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Therefore, it is reflected in a high cost for expanded 
production, in many instances. 


Mr. Gipson: Some of it will be high cost and some of it not. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Maybe a somewhat higher cost—I am answering my col- 
league here now—might in turn eventually result in competition sufficient to 
bring down the cost of the product? 


Mr. GIBSON: This is right; basically this is what capital investrnent is about. 
You are trying to increase your production of goods that people want and use. It 
does tend to keep costs down. Pecple are looking for better ways of producing 
things. A very much larger expenditure on machinery sometimes produces a 
cheaper article; very frequently it does. 


Mr. MonteE!ru: I think those are all the questions I have at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. I am getting into a field that is not altogether tied into interest rates. 


The ViczE-CHAIRMAN: Does the Committee agree that we now move to the 
second topic which is the 10 per cent limitation on ownership? Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. MonrTEeEITH: I thought it was cash reserves? 
The VickE-CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, cash reserves. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I thought it was the 10 
per cent limitation. 
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The ViceE-CHAIRMAN: On cash reserves, I am sorry. Mr. Leboe? 


Mr. Legos: I have just one brief question, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
Mr. Gibson whether or not he believes that it would be through an evolutionary 
process in finance, without getting into the extent of too much dictation, because 
I gathered from one of the answers you gave previously, but would you believe 
the general policy of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the banks and the 
Minister of Finance should be toward getting 100 per cent, if possible, ownership 
of Canadian banks or as close to that figure as possible? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We are on cash reserves, Mr. Leboe. 
Mr. LEBOE: I beg your pardon? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: We are on cash reserves. 


Mr. LEBOE: Oh, yes, I beg your pardon. It was the question I had in my mind 
because of what you said previously. I will pass for the time being until we reach 
that part. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Gibson, it would appear to me, according to your brief, 
that the proposals incorporated in Bill C-222 with regard to the cash reserves 
would make it possible to allow more money being made available to chartered 
banks or other institutions in order to lend money to the public. 


(English) 


Mr. Gipson: I would not go that far, Mr. Clermont. It will put the chartered 
banks, in my opinion, in a better position to compete for savings, term money, 
because they will be required to keep a lower cash reserve against savings 
deposits, and because also they will be permitted, within limits, to borrow money 
against unsecured debentures against which no cash reserves will be required. 
This will improve their ability to compete for savings and term deposits, term 
money, and this, of course, is the source from which some of their ability to 
expand the type of loans we have been talking about should come. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In your brief, you appear to object to the legal restrictions 
which it is sought to establish here with regard to secondary reserves. When the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada gave evidence here, he answered a question 
of mine. I had asked him if he was satisfied that under Bill C-222 he could 
exercise proper monetary control. He answered yes, with this proposed legis- 
lation, though not with the present Bank Act. 


(English) 


Mr. Gipson: I am not sure there is not some misunderstanding. I do not 
think I said anything about secondary reserves in my brief. I am quite willing to 
comment on it, if you wish. I talk about cash reserves. I do not think I made any 
reference to secondary reserves. I am quite willing to comment on it, sir. 


Mr. CLERMONT: All right. 


Mr. Gipson: Again, I must associate myself with what was said in part of 
the Royal Commission Report on Banking and Finance. I agree with it. I 
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do not really think secondary reserves are necessary; that is, secondary reserve 
requirements on the part of the Bank of Canada. Obviously, banks have to have 
liquid reserves but I do not think the secondary reserve requirements for the 
Bank of Canada are really necessary. The Bank of Canada can influence the state 
of credit conditions, I would think, very effectively, through influencing the cash 
position of the banks, through the way it influences this cash position; that is, 
operations in the security markets and also through its operations in the security 
markets in connection with management. I, frankly, am a little puzzled as to why 
this additional power is necessary. I know it is fashionable in the world today. 
Many other central banks have this power. I do not regard this as a major issue 
but if you ask me what I think of it, I wonder if it is really needed. 


Mr. LEBOE: May I ask a supplementary question if you do not mind, Mr. 
Clermont? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Not at all. 


Mr. LEBoE: In the banking business did you not as a banker—I do not think 
this is an embarrassing question—when it came to security, take in confidence 
material things that you did not really have any real legal attachment to, such 
as a title for land or some other document which was a matter of just showing 
confidence as far as the individual borrower was concerned? I know that they 
take that from me quite a lot of times. It is nothing they can legally attach but 
they like to know I am willing to put it on the desk. Is not this cash reserve 
possibly in the same light as far as the Governor of the Bank of Canada is 
concerned? 


Mr. Grsson: I do not think I will comment on that question. 
Mr. LEBOE: Not the cash reserves, I mean the secondary reserves. 


Mr. GiBson: The secondary reserves. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, when you speak of cash reserves, do you 
include in this subject the disclosure of these reserves or is it another topic? 
Your brief does not discuss the reserves. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I think this should be another subject entirely because 
this might come under the general questions which we will be able to put to Mr. 
Gibson at the end. 


(English) 

Are there any other members who wish to ask questions regarding the cash 
reserves? Then we will move on to the next topic which is the 10 per cent 
limitation on ownership. I will recognize Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have just one small 
question, Mr. Gibson. I notice this morning you suggested that in your view the 
10 per cent limitation on any single shareholder’s holdings was a sufficient 
guarantee against foreign control of one of our banks, and that you did not see 
any need for the 25 per cent limitation on foreign holdings. 


Mr. GiBson: I might slightly correct that, sir. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Did I get it wrong? 
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Mr. Gipson: I did not say—I hope I did not—that the 10 per cent was 
necessarily absolutely satisfactory. I said I would prefer if we just did not allow 
foreign banks to hold shares in Canadian banks as was recommended in this 
report. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At all? 


Mr. Gipson: But I said that the 10 per cent certainly would go a long way 
toward meeting the problem of concentration here. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It occurred to me that it 
might very well be, if you did not have the 25 per cent limitation that you would 
have the possibility of several purchases of stock up to the 10 per cent limit who, 
between them, would be in a position to control the Canadian bank; that is if 
you did not have that limitation. 


Mr. Gisson: This is conceivable. I do not think it is very likely. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, it may not be likely. 
Mr. Gisson: It is certainly not impossible. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You would be in favour 
prohibiting foreign ownership of bank stock in Canada? 


Mr. Gipson: Oh, I think this is what we are concerned about. I think our 
problem is that we are worried about concentration of ownership in the foreign 
areas as well as domestic. We really are not very happy about having large 
foreign banks, particularly big American banks, who happen to be on this 
continent, and we are concentrated a bit here, owning Canadian banks. That isa 
separate question altogether; but, I am talking about what future policy ought 
to be. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you that is all I 
had to ask. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Is his question on the 10 per cent Canadian banks may hold 
in a Canadian company or a non-resident company or is the percentage on 
foreign banks in Canada, and so on? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No, it is for all the banks on our side. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I thought it was the 10 per cent—there are two 10 per cents. 
There is the 10 per cent that Canadian banks— 


(Translation) 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: You can put your question on the 10 per cent owner- 
ship with these banks we have here or foreign banks. 


(English) 


Mr. ADDISON: Mr. Gibson, as a member of the Royal Commission which was 
set up by a former government which I give them full marks for, I congratulate 
you on your commission and your promptness in reporting. I wish some of this 
would rub over onto the Carter Commission. We would like to see its report a 
little sooner. 


The Canadian Bankers’ Association made no mention of foreign control of 
Canada banks in their brief. I gathered this morning that you agree that the 10 
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per cent factor we are talking about in the Bank Act which is upped to 25 per 
cent, was discriminatory. In your opinion, would the 10 per cent clause suffi- 
ciently restrict foreign banks from gaining control over Canadian banks. 


Mr. Gipson: I would think so. Mr. Cameron really asked a very similar 
question when he said two or three people might get together and thus control a 
Canadian bank. This is conceivable. Of course, the bill as I read it, says if any 
people are associated together that they be counted as one person, but then I 
assume you are assuming that they would not be associated legally in any case. 


Mr. ADDISON: Yes. 


Mr. Gipson: I would think that generally that ought to prevent control 
although it is conceivable that some way might be found to get around it. 


Mr. ADDISON: Do you have any other suggestions that the one proposed in 
the bill to limit the size, say, of a wholly owned subsidiary of a bank in Canada? 


Mr. Gisson: As I said this morning, I would hope if we wanted to limit the 
size of banks in Canada that we would do it in a way that was not discriminato- 
ry. In other words, that we figure out some formula that applied to all the banks 
and that required them all to come to the government at certain times to get 
permission to expand their capital, or whatever it was. I have not thought this 
out. Frankly, I am expressing a rather negative view here. I am not very happy 
about what is being done but I do not have any wonderful formula that provides 
a good answer to this. 


Mr. AppDISsoNn: I think we all realize this is rather a ticklish area we are in. I 
think a man of your experience and in your unique position of being now a 
professor, I assume, perhaps could give an unbiased view. 


Mr. Gisson: I am trying. 


Mr. ADDISON: You suggested this morning and also in your brief that the 
shares of a bank held outside of Canada, provided they were widely distributed, 
would not affect the policy of a Canadian bank. 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes, I did. 


Mr. ADDISON: That would fall into the category, I suppose, then, of a 10 per 
cent share ownership of a foreign bank in a Canadian bank provided the other 
remaining 90 per cent were widely distributed in any country. 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes. Naturally I am not assuming that most of the stock in 
Canadian banks would be held outside of Canada. Even if you do not have a 25 
per cent limitation the fact is that most of the Canadians are predominantly 
controlled in Canada. At least, their shares are predominantly held in Canada as 
well as being controlled in Canada. I would not expect this situation to change a 
great deal. 

There are certain incentives which tend to help or persuade Canadians to 
hold high quality stocks. We have the 20 per cent income tax rebate on dividends 
from Canadian stocks and this is an advantage to the Canadian holder of a bank 
stock or any other equity he gets where a foreign holder does not get it. So, there 
is a pretty fair incentive there to persuade Canadians to go on holding bank 
stocks. What I said this morning was that I could not really see any essential 
difference in the sort of country that Canada might be if some of the sharehold- 
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ers happen to live in cities in the United States or Britain or France as well as in 
cities in Canada, provided they did not control the banks. 


Mr. Appison: You feel then, for example, the Mercantile Bank should 
perhaps take advantage of the provisions in this bill whereby they can split their 
capital stock—I think it is ten for one, twenty, is it—and say make 90 per cent of 
their shares available regardless of residence, in so far as protecting the 
Canadian banking system is concerned in which I think we are interested. 


Mr. Gipson: That is a pretty difficult question. I have not really expressed 
any views on what they ought to do. I do not like this clause 75(2)(g); I think it 
is discriminatory. I think if we want to control expansion of bank capital we 
should do it in a non-discriminatory way. 


Mr. Appison: Since we have established some form of policy—whether it is 
the right or wrong policy—wiith regard to our insurance companies, trust compa- 
nies, mortgage and lending institutions, our newspapers and magazines, our TV 
and our radio, which all require a degree of Canadian ownership, do you feel 
that the Mercantile Bank, which is a branch bank operation as against an agency 
bank and which is now owned 100 per cent by a foreign bank, should make 
available say 75 per cent of its capital stock to Canadians? 


Mr. Gteson: I certainly would not object if they wanted to do that, but I 
really do not have a view on what they ought to do at this particular stage of the 
game. I think that would be very nice if they decided to do that. 


Mr. Apprson: The reason for the concern, obviously, is the reciprocity which 
you are referring to in the Javits’ proposals which supposedly are primarily 
aimed at the balance of payments. We really are not talking about the same 
thing here. We are talking about a situation whereby large foreign banks could 
control the banking system in Canada. I do not believe we will ever be in the 
position to have our banking system or banks control Americans in their system. 


My last question to you concerns the statement in your brief: 
—appears to prevent non-residents from starting a bank in Canada. 


I find this hard to accept; even though a bank, for example, has only 25 per 
cent, if that is the figure, or 15 per cent, it is still, I would think, very worth 
while, in order to promote its service, to promote its business internationally, to 
have an interest. If the stock is widely controlled I think we all agree that the 
foreign bank in effect then will control the policy of the bank if the officers of the 
bank are in sympathy with the bank which holds 10 per cent or 15 per cent. 
Would you agree with that? 


Mr. Greson: This could be, Mr. Addison. 
Mr. ADDISON: So 10 per cent, perhaps, would do the same as 25 per cent? 


Mr. Grsson: It is conceivable if there were not any other substantial holders. 
If you had no other substantial holders and someone holds 10 per cent, a 
company, this is a very important degree of say. But, I am not sure that we quite 
understand each other because I was taking perhaps too legalistic a view in my 
brief. This is, perhaps, because some of our friends in the states take a rather 
legalistic view of this question of discrimination at times. It seems to me when 
you say that foreigners cannot hold more than 25 per cent of the stock ina bank; 
that is, from now on in a Canadian bank, and that no one person can hold more 
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than 10 per cent, well we have agreed that is not discriminatory. At least I think 
we have agreed. But, if you say that nobody can own more than 25 per cent it 
makes it perhaps not absolutely impossible for a foreign group to start a bank in 
Canada, but it makes it very difficult. A group of businessmen would find it very, 
very difficult to get together and just organize a bank abroad when they were 
only going to distribute abroad 25 per cent of the shares. I agree this is a 
rather legalistic approach. It does, when you have this kind of thing on the 
books, look as though foreigners could not start banks in Canada. Sometimes 
it is a sort of legal position but it is significant. There are other places in the 
world where there is nothing on the books that says you cannot start a bank 
but it does not follow that you can start a bank. 


Mr. ADDISON: Our policy is pretty well established here. We encourage 
Canadian participation, let us say, in our utilities, insurance companies, banks, 
TV, radio, newspapers, and so on, to protect our Canadian image. 


Mr. Gipson: But you see you seem to have completely closed the door here. 
In the past it was not easy for a foreign group to start a bank in Canada but two 
that I can think of did, two groups from outside the country. And, they have to 
run the whole gamut. They have to go through parliament to do this, so the 
government has control over the process. Now, you are in effect saying that they 
cannot do that, by putting the 25 per cent clause in there. I just wonder if this is 
necessary, because this thing is within the control of parliament anyway so long 
as banks have to go to parliament to get a charter. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Addison, do you have some other questions? Mr. 
Leboe? 


Mr. Lepor: I just have one question. The other question I asked you before 
has been answered through your replies to Mr. Cameron and also to Mr. 
Addison, but I have this other question. Sir, when the Bank of British Columbia 
was originally set to come before Parliament, the Province of British Columbia 
wanted 19 per cent ownership. I may be wrong but if I follow your thinking you 
would have no fears at all of the provincial governments having 10 per cent 
ownership in a bank. Is that right? 


Mr. Gisson: No, I did not say that. 


Mr. LEBoE: No, but from what you were saying about the United States and 
foreigners coming in, you were indicating— 


Mr. GIBSON: Quite frankly, I do not like the idea of governments owning 
portions of banks. This is my own personal view. 


Mr. LeBoe: In other words, you were saying that you would prefer, shall we 
say, American interests coming in and setting up a bank rather than having any 
provincial government owning even a portion of a bank, whether it be 5 per 
cent or 10 per cent or less, 2 per cent or whatever it might be. Is that right? 


Mr. Gipson: No, it is not. I do not prefer American interests coming in and 
establishing banks. Even more so I do not prefer having American banks take 
over Canadian banks. I would not want to see an American government have an 
interest in a Canadian bank. I would want that even less than a Canadian gov- 
ernment interest. It seems to me there is a lot of merit in having a private bank- 
ing system. It is more likely, over a long period of time, that a private banking 
system will respond to market forces. A government has different motivations. It 
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has social objectives; it has political objectives and so on and so forth. I think 
there is a great deal to be said for having your banking system respond to 
economic forces, market forces. I think it will do a good job in allocating 
resources. 


Mr. LEBor: I think I agree with you but I was wondering if we were not 
really on a witch-hunt though when you come down to such a small percentage 
as was proposed by the B.C. Bank of 10 per cent ownership by a provincial 
government and when we have, in effect, banks and other institutions, for 
instance, the treasury branches, which are doing a banking business in the 
province of Alberta. They do a fairly substantial banking business and this is a 
government controlled proposition and it has been in operation for how many 
years? Is it about 30 years? 


Mr. Gipson: Since the mid-thirties, I should think, something of that kind, 
yes. 

Mr. LEBOE: If it does not prove to me in this connection, with the Quebec 
Savings banks and so on, that there is any need for the fear—I am not saying 
that I was altogether in favour of any large portion of a government interest in 
any bank—I am wondering if, in your mind, there was not a little bit of witch- 
hunting? 

Mr. Giupert: Is Mr. Leboe assuming that the Quebec Savings Bank is 
government controlled? 


Mr. LEBOE: No, I was not assuming that. 
Mr. GILBERT: Which bank is it then that you are referring to? 


Mr. LEBor: There are certain influences—if I was to get into that it would 
take some time—which you know of as well as I do in connection with the 
Quebec Savings Banks. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I should refer you, Mr. Leboe, to clause 53 of the 
proposed legislation. 


Mr. LEBOE: I have it marked down here. That is all right. I was just 
wondering whether or not as an ex-banker, now completely removed from the 
banking business, perhaps we could get more of an objective answer from the 
witness than possibly we would from somebody that has actually got his finger in 
the pie. 

Mr. Gipson: Mr. Leboe, I think I would have to, as an objective bystander, 
say that I think it is better if governments do not get into banking, period. 


Mr. LEBOE: I accept that. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Gibson, tell me if you 
would have the same objections toward a situation in which governments and 
government agencies were, perhaps, the principal depositors in a bank. Would 
you as a banker turn down a government account? 


Mr. GIBSON: Heavens, no. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Even though it might 
constitute a considerable leverage of power? 
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Mr. GIBson: Governments have to bank somewhere. I think it is better they 
should bank with private banks than set up their own bank. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Even though the size of 
their deposits might in effect— 


Mr. Gisson: Even though they are important. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Very important in control 
of the bank’s operations, perhaps. 


Mr. GIBSON: Well, not so important as if they controlled the banks. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No? I would have thought 
the threat of withdrawal might be very powerful. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I have on my list—Mr. Latulippe, you have a supple- 
mentary question? 


(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: A moment ago, you were saying that new banks might 
establish themselves in Canada, thus bringing about competition, such competi- 
tion providing advantages to the citizens of this country. Could Mr. Gibson tell 
us why, in the past, we have had bank mergers, which was supposed to be a good 
thing, and now, we say the exact opposite. We say that we need new banks. If 
new banks are put under the same conditions, under the same rules, of what 
advantage will this be to the people of this country? 


(English) 

Mr. Gisson: Well, Mr. Latulippe, we have, of course, had mergers of 
chartered banks in the past, with the approval of the government—the Treasury 
Board, I guess it is. I do not know if the number of banks is at a historically low 
level but it must be awfully close to one if it is not at the moment. I think what 
has happened is that rather than seeing a lot of new banks appear there have 
been a lot of near banks moving into banking. There have been trust companies 
growing rapidly and increasing their banking functions. Loan companies are 
doing this. The Caisse Populaire in Quebec are really savings banks. They have 
grown very greatly. Credit unions have grown greatly. So there has been a 
development, let us say, of specialized financial institutions, many of them of a 
savings bank character, outside the formal banking system, but they are never- 
theless performing banking functions and this was really one of the principal 
problems to which our commission addressed itself. I think that is really the 
answer. There has not been an increase in the number of chartered banks but 
there has been an increase in banking competition and of a very substantial 
order. 


(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, this is my last question. If Caisses Populaires 
or near-banks have money supplies which do not enter into the general money 
supply, this could not hurt the chartered banks because it is not their money. 
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(English) 

Mr. Gipson: Sir, I did not argue that it hurt the chartered banks. Maybe 
competition is good for the chartered banks. I have never argued anything here 
except that the chartered banks should not be restricted. I do not think the 
Caisse Populaire hurt the chartered banks. I think they do a very good job 
indeed. 

The Vicze-CHAIRMAN: Now I will recognize Mr. Flemming and Mr. Gilbert 
afterwards. 


Mr. FLnEMMING: Mr. Chairman, I only have one question arising out of Mr. 
Addison’s question. Mr. Gibson, to be specific, you do not favour the inclusion of 
clause 53 which has to do with foreigners, or non-residents starting a bank in 
Canada. At the top of page 8 of your brief you state: 

We should not close the door completely on non-residents wishing to 
incorporate banks, nor should we bluntly refuse representation of for- 
eign banks in this country. This is out of keeping with the main stream 
of Canadian policy and against our basic interests. 


So I assume that you feel that clause 53 is undesirable. 


Mr. Gipson: Well, the 25 per cent limit, yes. I think this does, in effect, say 
that a foreign group cannot start a bank in Canada. This is the question of 
discrimination again. 

Mr. Grupert: Mr. Chairman, I direct my question to the provision ordering 
the banks to divest themselves of more than 10 per cent interest in other 
companies. You stated this morning two main reasons. One had to do with the 
retroactive effect, and you mentioned RoyNat and the Mortgage Insurance 
Company of Canada and, secondly, the restriction on the initiative of the bank 
with regard to going into other fields of lending. On those two grounds, you first 
said that the Royal Commission put forth the principle that they wanted to limit 
the holding of interests of banks in other companies, and I imagine the reason for 
that was they did not want to have centralized power. Then you went to the 
second position that they made the recommendation that application should be 
placed before the Treasury Board which should be empowered to inquire into 
financial institutions and if perchance it was against the public interest—if it put 
the competition in jeopardy—it should not be allowed. I have wrapped up a lot 
of information into this but my first question is: what criteria would a Treasury 
Board use in determining whether banks should be empowered to invest more 
than the 10 per cent or whatever per cent they desired. 


Mr. Gipson: First, in answer to your question, I suggested one set of cri- 
teria. They were, when a bank in combination with some other company wanted 
to bring about some innovation which was useful and, indeed, our commission 
said we thought where these innovations were useful that the approval of the 
Treasury Board might come almost automatically, provided that the bank did 
not control the project, provided that control was divided amongst a group. I can 
think of a lot of other circumstances of possible criteria. You might have a 
situation where one of the parties was rather weak and it was desirable that it be 
amalgamated or controlled by a stronger partner. It is conceivable that you 
might permit a Canadian financial institution to own more than 10 per cent of a 
company than another financial institution if you thought the alternative was 
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that it might be bought abroad. Thinking, perhaps, of institutions other than 
banks the Royal Commission suggested, for example, that where institutions 
were small that it could not really see any objection to amalgamations. Indeed, 
they suggested, perhaps, that the government should not take a part if the 
capital did not come up to a certain minimum figure. I think there are a lot of 
possible circumstances. We mentioned quite a few of them in our report. 


I would just like to correct an impression I may have left this morning. You 
did summarize what I said in a very short compass. It did not quite come out in a 
way that made me happy. The other point I made was that I did not think it was 
good to make retroactive the undoing of relationships, of contractual relation- 
ships, which have developed in many directions unless there was a very good 
reason for it. That was the other thing on which I expressed a very definite view. 
I did not think a good reason had been advanced. My own impression—and I 
suppose I could be accused of bias because I had been with a bank which has an 
interest in a trust company—is that the competition even between the trust 
companies and the banks increased substantially during this process in which 
some banks did acquire interests in trust companies. I think it is very hard to 
demonstrate that competition has suffered as a result of this process. 

Now, you ask, how can the Treasury Board judge these things? Well, they 
are difficult things to judge. I think you have to set able people to work to write 
reports on these areas, to do scme real digging and try to see what the effects 
seem to have been. It is very hard to judge this just by a general look. 
Somebody has to dig in and hire some university economists to have a look at it 
perhaps, and see what they come up with. This is something I think in our 
society people have to keep looking at. If you believe in a competitive economy 
you have to be concerned with concentration. You have to keep looking at this 
process and satisfying yourself that concentration is not impeding competition: 
that it is not lessening competition, or restricting it. 


Mr. GILBERT: May we assume that the concentration that was going on was 
not restricting competition? 


Mr. Grisson: I do not think there is any evidence to support the view that it 
was restricting competition. Indeed, some of the motivations of people that 
develop such connections were to help them to compete more. But, this is 
something you have to look at pretty seriously and form a view on. My own 
judgment, from what I have seen of it, is that competition has been more severe, 
and, again, up until a year or so ago, in the four or five years preceding the 
middle of 1965, than it has been any time that I have known, between banks and 
other financial institutions. 


Mr. GILBERT: One other remark you made, Mr. Gibson, was that—and 
correct me if I am wrong because I made sketchy notes—the Royal Commission 
thought it would be permissible, provided there was less than a controlling 
interest in the institution. Now, would that not be difficult if you had say two 
banks and three trust companies? 


Mr. Gipson: Well, actually, the examples before us at the time were RoyNat, 
in which there are I think a couple of banks and a couple of trust companies. 


Mr. GILBERT: Yes, that is correct. 
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Mr. Grsson: And the Mortgage Insurance Company of Canada in which 
an industrial company, a bank and an investment dealing company had an 
interest. So in both these cases, you see, there was no individual bank that had 
a controlling interest. This is the sort of context in which the commission was 
thinking. These things were new at the time and they seemed sensible and 
helpful to the community and that is the context. There might be other situa- 
tions arise that you might have to take a fresh look at. 


Mr. GILBERT: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think the Committee should adjourn until 8 p.m. 


Mr. LEBOE: I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, as I have no further questions 
of this witness, if anybody else has? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Lambert and some other members told me 
they wanted to ask questions at 8 o’clock tonight. So we will continue the 
hearing with Mr. Gibson this evening. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: You have my name on the list, Mr. Chairman? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we should resume our session which was 
adjourned from 6 o’clock. I am informed that Mr. Gilbert had just about 
completed his questioning when we recessed. I understand he has one or two 
other questions, so I will give him the floor right now. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Gibson—it is really an 
informational question—how the Canadian banks operate in cities like New 
York; under what rules do they operate and what restrictions, if any, are 
imposed upon them? In other words, can they take deposits and make loans in 
New York? 


Mr. Gipson: Mr. Gilbert, this, again, is a big question. As far as the latter 
part of it is concerned, they are not permitted to take deposits from local 
companies. They can take deposits from international concerns. They can make 
loans. The main restriction is on their right to take deposits. This is not the whole . 
story but, I think, this is the main point. If you want this developed, I think you 
should ask one of the bankers who is better informed on it than I am. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think we will be inviting some of our friends from the 
Bankers Association back, in due course, to give us some further information on 
this very interesting topic. 


Mr. GILBERT: I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps I might ask Mr. Gibson something. I do not 
know if this has been dealt with. If you look at page 5 of your brief, I note your 
comments about the percentage of assets that the chartered banks seem to have 
come to hold since 1945 and you refer to the assets of the main financial 
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institutions. I presume you include in that the pension funds of insurance 
companies and so on? 


Mr. Gisson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you apply the definition of banking which is recom- 
mended by the Porter Commission to the financial institutions, and you put aside 
the groups which would be covered by that definition, could you estimate what 
percentage of assets or possibly deposits the banks would have? In other words, 
this definition would obviously take out the— 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes, it is very much higher. I cannot give you an up to date 
figure on that; it would be 75 percent or perhaps more. 


The CHAIRMAN: Seventy-five per cent. Would you agree that, perhaps, from 
a statistical point of view it is interesting to look at the total asset holdings of 
financial institutions as a practical matter for those interested in the study of the 
system involving those operating a financial intermediary, including the pension 
funds. The insurance companies are not that useful because although they 
accumulate finances, they have come into existence, to some extent, for special- 
ized purposes which nobody would suggest that banks are interested in trying to 
match. The bank is not trying to provide somebody with a pension after he 
retires; they are not intending to try and provide his estate with a sizeable fund 
if he passes away. 


Mr. GiBson: No, this is true, although the competition has widened quite a 
bit, banks are interested in term deposits. The bill before you proposes that they 
be allowed to issue unsecured debentures up to a certain amount. I would say 
that there was some competition between the longer term institutions and the 
shorter term institutions. The trust companies, for example, are sort of in the 
middle, you see; they do both these things to quite a large extent. 


The CHAIRMAN: But you would agree if you just looked at the institutions to 
which you could apply the proposals of the Porter Commission as to the defini- 
tion of banking, the banks really are in quite a dominant position as far as assets 
are concerned. 


Mr. GIBSON: They are much the largest of that group, very much the largest, 
yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, I should inquire whether there are other names 
after Mr. Gilbert who would like to ask questions. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I have given my name to the Vice-Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: My apologies. Perhaps, I could ask the advice of the clerk. 


Mr. CLERMONT: We were discussing, when we adjourned at 6 o’clock, the 
two restrictions, the 10 per cent and the restrictions on foreign capital invest- 
ment in corporations in Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand that the way the discussion evolved, there had 
been some linking of the 10 per cent subject with the other clauses about foreign 
ownership. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, 
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The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps, Mr. Clermont, I should recognize you and then 
Mr. Lambert. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, in his brief, Mr. Gibson seems to take some 
objection to section 53, 1) and 75, 2g) which specifies: “exceeding twenty 
times its authorized capital stock if more than twenty-five per cent of its issued 
shares are held by any one resident or non-resident shareholder and his associ- 
ates.’ and, further on— 

‘Gf, when the total number of shares of the capital stock of the bank held by 
non-residents is twenty-five per cent or less of the total number of the issued and 
outstanding shares of such stock— 


Mr. Gibson, you do not seem to have any objection to any American bank 
asking the Parliament of Canada to obtain a charter in order to carry out 
banking business in Canada. But you do seem to object to Canadian banks being 
controlled by American banks. Do you have any objections to American banks, 
or a group of non-residents asking the Canadian Parliament for authority to 
operate a banking business in Canada? 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gibson, do you have any comments you would like to 
make? 

Mr. Gipson: Mr. Clermont, the position I took was that I did not think that 
American banks, and I said foreign banks, not American banks, should be 
permitted to control Canadian banks. I did say that with respect to one of these 
started banks, it seemed to me, additionally discriminatory. I think we have to be 
discriminatory to some degree here if we do not want American banks to get 
larger interests in Canadian banks. I think this is something which one has to 
face up to, but I did say that it seemed to me that the 25 per cent requirement of 
maximum foreign ownership made it almost impracticable or almost impossible 
for a group of people from abroad to start a bank in Canada. I would argue that 
banks abroad should not be permitted to start banks in Canada. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: At the bottom of page 8 of the French version, you speak of 
American banks. Let us give an example, let us speak of the Chase National 
Bank or the Bank of America. Let us assume that these banks were to ask the 
Canadian government for authority to set up a bank in Canada. Do you not think 
that it might complicate the work of the Bank of Canada with respect to the 
monetary control, their source of income being practically unlimited? 


(English) 


Mr. GIBson: It might, in time, perhaps, Mr. Clermont, you misunderstand 
me. I said that I did not think that foreign banks, and that includes American 
banks, should be allowed to establish banks in Canada or buy them. I pointed 
quite specifically to the problem of concentration and I said that our commission 
had the view that we did not want to see undue concentration of the financial 
system in Canada, for fear it might limit competition and that this applied to 
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concentration coming from abroad, too, because we live in the North American 
continent and New York is the great financial centre. It seemed to me that this 
was a problem here and that we have to face up to it. 

Now, the proposed legislation agrees and will allow, as I understand it, a 10 
per cent ownership by an American bank. I did not object to that; I said that the 
commission would have gone farther and did in its recommendations, but the 10 
per cent ownership would certainly limit the process of concentration. It might 
prevent it altogether. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I feel I should return to this 
point. Speaking personally, I feel it would be far more dangerous for a group of 
non-residents to seek to establish a bank in Canada, especially if these were 
American citizens. It could very well happen that an American firm, with its 
head office in the United States, would call upon its Canadian subsidiary to deal 
with this American based bank instead of dealing with a Canadian bank. 


(English) 
Mr. Gisson: I am not quite sure that I understand your point, sir, because it 
seems to me that if you are assuming that the 10 per cent rule would apply— 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, the 10 per cent does not come in my mind at all, Mr. 
Gibson. I am speaking about non-residents asking Parliament for a bank charter. 


Mr. GIBSON: Yes. 

Mr. CLERMONT: In your brief you do not seem to have any objection to 
non-residents having full control of a bank, not 10 per cent, not 25 per cent but 
full control. 

Mr. Gipson: No; I think it would apply to whatever the law was. The 
proposed recommendation here is that no one individual or corporation should 
have more than 10 per cent control of the bank. What I am saying is within that 
context. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let me ask you this question; if I could, perhaps, interrupt 
Mr. Clermont for a moment. Perhaps you dealt with this this morning but could 
you explain why you felt that clause 53 would appear to prevent non-residents 
from starting a bank in Canada? 


Mr. GiBson: Because it says you cannot have more than 25 per cent foreign 
ownership in a bank. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would this not permit a group of people to apply for a 
charter and not hold more than 25 per cent? 

Mr. GIBSON: Yes, it would, if you could do that. Could you have a group of 
people who did not represent more than 25 per cent of the ownership start a 
bank? I do not really see how you could do this. 

The CHAIRMAN: Am I mistaken in this or not, Mr. Elderkin, that with the 


two charters we have just considered in the last few months, the Bank of 
Western Canada and the Bank of British Columbia, initially the Treasury Board 
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permitted the incorporators to have more than the maximum permitted provid- 
ed they divested themselves of it by a certain period? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: This was the case with the Bank of Western Canada, Mr. 
Chairman, and this is clause 57, which gives a certain amount of overriding 
authority to the Treasury Board or to the Governor in Council later but only at 
the present time in the case of resident shareholders not of non-resident share- 
holders. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see, but if the non-residents wish to associate themselves 
with Canadians they would— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Of course, Mr. Chairman, if one wants to really look at the 
technicalities of the thing, Parliament can always in the charter of a bank, 
override previous legislation. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry Mr. Clermont, but 1 felt that it might be useful 
to clarify that point. Have you anything else? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Under 76 (1), which refers to the ten per cent controlling 
share, Mr. Gibson mentioned that banks have contributed to the establishment of 
institutions such as RoyNat. He said that they had given rise to new ideas. Now 
with regard to trust companies generally, Mr. Gibson, do you not feel that banks 
have used these trust companies to enter into an area which was prohibited to 
them through the provisions of their charter? 


(English) 
Mr. Gr1Bson: No, sir. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Well, I know very well for one, that provincially, at least, a 
few years ago, somebody who borrowed from a chartered bank under the N.H. 
Act could not enjoy a discount on the interest rate, which was provided for at 
the time in that province, but if you borrowed from the Bank of Commerce, you 
did not have a discount, but if you had it from the National Trust, for instance, 
which at the time had a relationship with the Bank of Commerce, I believe that 
you could have it. 

You see, there was a provincial act in the province of Quebec providing that 
if you had a loan from a Caisse populaire at interest rate of “X”, it was possible 
for you to have a discount on that interest rate. So the act read, but if you 
borrowed under the National Housing Act, you could not have that discount. 
That was the thinking of the administration at the time. It was changed of 
course, subsequently. But if you borrowed from the banks under the N.H. Act, it 
was impossible to obtain that discount, whereas if you borrowed from a trust 
company, you could. 

Since these banks had some relationship with the trust companies, did it not 
make it easier for them to do that, since they were not allowed to make any such 
loan before 1954? 


(English) 


Mr. GIBSON: Mr. Clermont, I really am not familiar with the situation which 
you are discussing. I take it that there was a discount arrangement which the 
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government of Quebec introduced and which the trust companies handled but 
the banks did not. Is that correct? 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: That is correct, because the thing did happen in Thurso, and 
I remember very well that people had to borrow from the National Trust. 
instead of the Bank of Commerce. 


(English) 


Mr. GIBSON: I am sorry, sir, I am really not in a position to comment on it 
because I do not know the situation. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: But, Mr. Gibson, what I am getting at is this, I mentioned to 
other witnesses for instance, that the Bank of Montreal has some financial 
interest in the Royal Trust, the Royal Bank has some relations with the Montreal 
Trust, that you have shareholders in the Royal Trust who are in one bank and 
the Montreal Trust in another bank. Do you not believe that this relationship 
between these institutions made it possible for them to enjoy additional income? 


(English) 


Mr. GIBson: I will not comment on your description of the interlocking 
arrangements. I am not altogether sure that this is thoroughly accurate, sir, if 
you do not mind my saying so; but nevertheless, admittedly there are such 
relationships and certainly this is a matter of convenience. It is helpful, presum- 
ably from the standpoint of both parties. I do not see that it is necessarily good 
or bad; it depends on what the results are. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: But you, Mr. Gibson, on page 7 of your brief, French 
version, (probably page 6 of the English version) you admit that the fact that 
banks have gone to the trust company business has given rise to additional 
competition. 


(English) 


Mr. GiBson: Yes; I think it has lead to additional competition. The trust 
companies which banks have become associated with, particularly the more 
recent associations, seem to have become very competitive and active. 


The CHAIRMAN: With their associate banks? 


Mr. Gipson: Competitive with their associate banks? To some degree, yes, 
sir. But certainly competitive and active in relation to everybody else. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are you referring to 
RoyNat? 

Mr. Gipson: No; we are talking about trust company-bank associations, as I 
understand it, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You spoke about more 
recent developments and I wondered if you had in mind RoyNat. 
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Mr. Gipson: No, I was thinking just of the trust company and the banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I find a curious paradox, if I may say so, Mr. Gibson, in what 
you have just now said, and what was indicated in your brief with regard to the 
question of foreign ownership of banks in Canada. I think we all agree, and the 
position you have taken in your paper, is that there should not be any takeover 
of existing Canadian banks. 


Mr. Grsson: Right. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If you are limited to that, then I would go along with you but, 
on the other hand, I cannot agree with your paper and I, personally, cannot agree 
that a group of foreign citizens with sufficient capital could not come to the 
parliament of Canada to obtain a charter. We did it with the Mercantile Bank; 
there were Dutch interests. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They did not come before 
parliament. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The Mercantile Bank had to, with the greatest respect— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But the takeover did not 
come before Parliament. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But the Mercantile Bank was not a Canadian owned bank. It 
was a Dutch bank and I cannot see the difference and I, personally, have no, if I 
may say so, great worries about either the First National—they are in here, now, 
anyway with the Mercantile Bank but should I say, Chase National or the Bank 
of America or one or two of the others. If they want to come before parliament 
and seek a charter to operate a bank, they are going to have to compete with an 
already well set up system. We have not seen the Mercantile Bank, for instance, 
expand greatly. Yet, I find the position you have taken with regard to foreigners 
incorporating a bank in Canada inconsistent with your original promise about 
the benefits of free competition and, also, I find it somewhat a contradiction to 
the desire of Canadian banks to operate in the United States or abroad. If, what 
is good for us abroad, surely to goodness, must be good for those here. I think the 
government under its present proposals has embarked on a very, very dangerous 
adventure, as far as our chartered banks are concerned. 


Mr. Gisson: Mr. Lambert, I think you are putting forward a very real 
problem in this picture. This is the question of when concentration and free 
competition come into conflict. Lines have been drawn, so far as the domestic 
economy is concerned, in this bill. It is made clear that the government does not 
want undue concentration in the banking system in this country—further con- 
centration of a financial system, let us say. When you look at the relations with 
the United States which is really the most important area we are talking about 
when we are thinking about concentration, some of us say, well, we are not 
happy about the idea of the big American banks controlling Canadian banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I will go along with you there. 
Mr. Grsson: You will go with that; then you say,— 


Mr. Lamsent: I will go along with you there that they should not come in to 
take over present Canadian banks. I think, generally, that is the accepted 
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position all the way through the Porter Commission and is what most witnesses 
have said, but there I stop. 


Mr. Grisson: Then by your 10 per cent—I have to ask you—it is not my 
business to ask you questions—what do you mean? There is a 10 per cent clause 
in this bill that no individual or corporation or entity should own more than 10 
ber cent of a bank. How do you relate this to an American bank, let us say, 
asking for a charter to incorporate in Canada? 


Mr. Lampert: If its proposed shareholders will qualify under our domestic 
rules, what is wrong with that? 


Mr. Gisson: But the ownership would be concentrated in one place. 
Mr. LAMBERT: One country. 


Mr. Gipson: You see, this is what I am trying to say. This is why I think the 
25 per cent creates a real problem. If the 25 per cent applied to all foreigners 
—you get a group of foreigners together who are not necessarily related. They 
might be able to raise 60 per cent of the funds required to start a bank and they 
will come and ask for a charter. But by putting the 25 per cent rule in, you tell 
them that, in effect, they cannot do that. I would have thought that the 10 per 
cent proposed rule which you have here would have prevented an American 
bank from coming and asking for a charter to incorporate in Canada. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, I would, if the bank itself were going to own the shares 
but that is not envisaged. Surely, that is not envisaged for individuals wishing to 
incorporate. At the present time, nobody but Canadians can incorporate banks in 
Canada under the present legislation, that is, effectively. This is what I object to 
and I object strenuously to this Mercantile set-up because it is discriminatory 
and I think it portrays a fit of pique on the part of someone. You have the 
controls on the capitalization; no Chase National Bank will come in here to 
incorporate at, say, $200 million in order to suddenly try to take over the 
Canadian system. It has to do business in this country in order to be effective. I 
think the Canadian banks can point out that they have achieved their present 
position, some of them as a result of 100 years’ operation. It has taken time and 
they are not country bumpkins when it comes to banking practices. I am not 
afraid of them, at all, as far as that part is concerned. 


Now, as to an American or British or French interest buying in the control 
say a 10 per cent slice of an existing Canadian bank, I agree with you, and I 
think the limitation of 10 per cent is a good one since they are public corpora- 
tions and effective control could be cornered, let us put it that way, with a 10 per 
cent interest. I found your position, if I may say so, about foreigners not being 
able to come in and incorporate a Canadian bank, that is Americans, paradoxical 
with the rest of your paper. 


Mr. Gieson: Let me put it again. As I read this bill, there is a 10 per cent 
clause proposed which says, in effect, that no bank, whether a new one being 
incorporated or a present one, is to be owned more than 10 per cent by one 
entity, with the exception of banks that already are, and here is one such bank. 
It seems to me that if you take this 10 per cent rule seriously, and I am inclined 
to take it quite seriously because I gather it has been applied in the thinking to 
the Bank of Western Canada although an exception has been made to the rule 
but still this means that the general rule is taken seriously, all I said to you was 
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that the 10 per cent item was non-discriminatory because it applies to Cana- 
dians, Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen and everybody. I am not sure this is 
the best way of doing it but, in any event, thinking in terms of the question of 
discrimination, this is not discriminatory, I said the 25 per cent was discrimina- 
tory because it means that anybody outside the country cannot in effect, come 
and ask—or any group outside the country, not an individual—for a charter here 
because 25 per cent is not enough to come and ask for a charter, as a practical 
matter, I would think; so I said I thought this was discriminatory and I also said 
that I thought that clause 75(2)(g) was discriminatory because it applied to 
only one bank. I also said that this is a pretty legalistic sort of argument. I think 
we are talking about a pretty legalistic sort of subject. Our friends in the United 
States, I think, take a rather legalistic view of this question of discrimination, 
and we have something in our statute that almost says, that people outside 
cannot have anything to do with the starting of banks in this country. I think 
they take exception to this. 


I do not want to pretend I know the answers to this; I think this is an area 
that, frankly, needs a lot more study. I would like to do a lot more thinking 
about it before I came out with some positive ideas. I think there is a lot that we 
do not know, that we have not found out about this story and what its possible 
implications of various lines of policy are. I am sorry to be rather negative about 
it, but that is really as far as I can go. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I had the impression that maybe I had misjudged your stand 
by your replies to Mr. Clermont, but it seemed to me that at one point or another 
your answers to Mr. Clermont were quite unequivocal that you opposed foreign 
ownership of banks in Canada, not present banks, but all banks. 


Mr. Grgson: I am sorry to have created that impression. If I did, I did not 
mean to do so. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That has cleared up the point as far asI am concerned 
Mr. Grsson: What I meant to say is what I have just been saying to you. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Thanks very much for clearing it up. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What distinction do you 
make, Mr. Gibson, between foreign interests buying into an existing Canadian 
bank and getting control of it and foreign interests entering the field ab initio, as 
I think my legal friend, Mr. Gilbert, would say, and setting up a bank of their 
own? What is the difference in your view? Suppose American interests or, for 
instance, suppose the Narodny Bank of Moscow decided it would like to get into 
the Canadian picture— 


The CHAIRMAN: They are supposed to be very competitive. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I gather they are, yes, so I 
believe in them. It might cause us a few problems. 


What is the difference in your view between foreign interests—the Narodny 
Bank of Moscow or the First National Bank of New York—coming in and buying 
up an existing bank or getting control of it and coming here and getting a 
charter to start up a bank in competition, because I think we will have to admit 
that probably in both cases they would be prepared to pump in funds to the 
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point where they would be a serious factor in our banking system. What is the 
difference? 


Mr. G1Bson: One of the major differences is that if they bought a big bank it 
has a big operation already and a lot of influence already; but I want to ask this, I 
was not advocating that foreign banks be permitted to come and apply for 
charters to set up banks here. As I said, I think this 10 per cent proposal rules 
that out, and if that is discrimination, I think I would go along with that much 
discrimination because I think there is a problem of concentration here and you 
get a conflict. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Should we not be pre- 
pared to discriminate in certain circumstances? 


Mr. Gipson: I think that where we are agreed that our basic national 
interests are involved, that sometimes there is some discrimination involved. I do 
not like it but sometimes you have to make a choice. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That will provoke my next question. 


How loud do we scream if retaliation is taken against Canadian banks which 
are operating abroad? 


The CHarrmMawn: Are the problems of the same proportion? 


Mr. LAMBERT: It is very easy to throw stones but just make very sure you 
do not live in a glass house if you do so. 


Mr. Gipson: Mr. Lambert, I am more than conscious of this. I think this is a 
very difficult area; certainly, the Canadian banks do operate abroad and they 
want to be treated fairly; they do not want to be discriminated against and we 
are talking, particularly, here about our relationships with the United States. 
This is a particularly difficult problem because the United States is such a pre- 
dominantly important economy as far as we are concerned; our economy is so 
tied in with the American economy. I do not know that you could say it is quite 
the same thing; that it works exactly the same way. New York is the financial 
centre of the world. It is natural that there should be banks from all over the 
world in New York; it is in the interests of New York to have banks from all 
over the world there. I am not quite sure that you say it must work exactly the 
same way, the other way round. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is an arguable point; I will concede that but, on the 
other hand, I just cannot accept the fact that we would act in a way which would 
invite retaliation, and I think it is to the credit of the Canadian banks and it 
would assist their competitiveness; it would give them new ideas if they were 
able to enter into, shall we say, the American and Caribbean market, if you want 
to call it a market, to operate. But, on the other hand, if we are going to 
discriminate against the others—against other nationals—surely, we cannot 
complain if they were to discriminate against us. Further, you may have differ- 
ent ideas but I think that any foreign bank which came into Canada to start 
operations would have to scratch like the very dickens for a long time even to 
get a decent foothold and that its impact on the Canadian market would be 
somewhat negligible for many years to come. I may be wrong on that. Some 
people with far more banking experience than I have could tell me differently. 
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Mr. Grsson: That is a matter of opinion, sir. I do not think I would quite go 
along with you but, you see, I am concerned about this question of discrimina- 
tion. I do not think we should do things except in cases where we strongly feel 
that our basic interests are involved, which do involve discrimination. In this 
area, which is the area of concentration, I think that we should draw a line; the 
commission thought we should draw a line and you agree. It is just a matter of, 
before you draw this line, I do not think we should have this 25 per cent rule in 
regard to banks because I think it means that we are saying that a group of 
people from the United States or Holland or some other country who want to 
start a bank here in conjunction with Canadians, cannot do it. I do not see that 
concentration is involved in this kind of thing and I do not think we should say 
they cannot do it. 


The CHAIRMAN: In conjunction with Canadians? Is this not what they can 
do? 


Mr. Gipson: Well, 25 per cent— 
The CHAIRMAN: Plus other interests provided by Canadians? 


Mr. Gipson: Seventy-five per cent, yes. I do not think the people who 
primarily get busy and organize a bank think that 25 per cent is enough, but this 
is a matter of opinion. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a supplementary question regard- 
ing discrimination? It could, maybe, apply to the 25 per cent but my question 
has to do with the 10 per cent. I do not think that any bank operating abroad 
should complain about receiving the same treatment as the other institutions in 
that country because the 10 per cent applies to all banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The 10 per cent is non-discriminatory. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I think I have gone far enough. I wanted to clear up the point 
here. We can come back to it later. 


The CHAIRMAN: I just wonder if this may also have been asked when I was 
at the Immigration Committee meeting but you noted, I presume, the announce- 
ment of the Minister asking us to consider the possibility of agencies of foreign 
banks being allowed to operate here. Now, assume for the sake of argument, that 
such a condition was written into our law, would that modify in any way the 
thinking or the proposals you put forward in your brief with regard to opera- 
tions of foreign banks? 


Mr. Grgson: I have suggested, sir, that we should permit agencies. The 
Royal Commission on which I sat also suggested we should permit agencies. I go 
along with that theory. 


The CHAIRMAN: You think that in view of the type of operation that the 
agencies of Canadian banks are presently carrying out in New York, that if, 
again for the sake of argument, the proposals in this act were put into law, they 
became law, there would necessarily flow from that some limitation in the 
operation of these agencies in the United States? 


Mr. Gipson: I would not like to answer that question. It is quite possible 
that there may be some reaction. You, presumably, have read the paper prepared 
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for the American Economic Committee by this professor from Columbia—I have 
forgotten his name— 


The CHAIRMAN: Zwick. 


Mr. GIBSON: Zwick, yes, and there is the Javits’ bill there now which has 
certain possibilities of—retaliation is not the right word—changing the rules on 
people who do not give you the same kind of treatment. This idea is in this bill 
but the bill has not been passed: I do not know. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that legislation not deal as much with the United 
States foreign exchange problems as with anything else? 


Mr. Grsson: I would think so, yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: A sort of negative reciprocity, I think, would be a good term 
for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you finished your questions, Mr. Lambert? Your ques- 
tions are so stimulating that they lead to various supplementary questions. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, I am finished. Thank you. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, could I put a supplementary question in 
regard to the 25 per cent? Mr. Gibson seemed to think that the 25 per cent would 
not be important in regard to non-residents who wanted a charter for a 
Canadian bank. But in 1964, the British Columbia government asked parliament 
for a charter providing for a 10 per cent participation by that province. The 
sponsors claimed at the time that the subscribed capital of $100 million could be 
easily achieved. When they came back before this committee, there was no 
longer any question of the 10 per cent. Instead of having $100, they claimed they 
would have 30 or 50 million subscribed capital. Let us suppose that the Chase 
National or the Bank of America intended to subscribe 25 per cent in a Canadian 
bank. Would this not make the financial institutions confident that they could put 
up the other 75 per cent? 


(English) 
Mr. GIBSON: Yes; I think it would give them confidence if they could raise 
additional money. I do not quite get the point of your question, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may say so, Mr. Clermont was, perhaps, carrying on the 
thought that I have that really even if the foreign interest is only 25 per cent it 
would not be that hard to find Canadians who would put up the other 75 per 
cent, and if the 25 per cent group involved the Chase National Bank or the Bank 
of America it might encourage some businessmen— 

Mr. Grtgson: Yes, but the problem I am having with that is that you have 
this 10 per cent limit to start with which prevents—if you accept this propo- 
sal—the Chase National Bank or the Morgan Guarantee, or whoever it is, from 
putting up that additional amount, the 25 per cent. 

Mr. LAMBERT: May I interject a comment. Who would be silly enough to put 
up $25 million without the control in their hands? 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: The government of British Columbia was ready to put up 10 
per cent. 
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(English) 

Mr. LAMBERT: They had other reasons. They were not going to control. 
(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: No, but they were ready to put up 10 per cent. 
(English) 


Mr. LAMBERT: As the prestige shareholders. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gibson, perhaps you can tell us from your experience 
what percentage of ownership would be necessary to control a banking 
institution if the shares were generally widely held? What would happen if you 
had 10 per cent or 25 per cent and the rest of the shares were fairly widely 
dispersed? What would be your impact? 


Mr. Grpson: It would be very substantial. If the shares were widely dis- 
persed and you held 10 per cent even or 25 per cent, such a group would 
probably have a good deal to say, but you cannot make this kind of statement in 
a vacuum. What would the other shareholders do in these circumstances? Maybe 
they would get together. This is very hypothetical, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes, certainly. 


(Translation; 
Have you finished your questions? 


Mr. CLERMONT: I wanted permission to put a supplementary question. One 
question. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Have we concluded our questions on this general theme? If 
we have, then I would invite the Committee to move on to the topic of 
supervision of the banking system and linked with that, of course, the proposals 
or suggestions with regard to deposit insurance. 

I recognize Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Gibson, I was interested in your approach to a definition 
of banking. This is something that I have found curiously lacking in the Bank 
Act, because it seems to me there are a number of consequences which flow from, 
shall we say, the commencement of banking and the whole legal definition of 
banking. I was wondering why the Porter Commission had—perhaps, because it 
found it impossible to do so and maybe you can tell us—omitted a legal definition. 
of banking. 


Mr. Gipson: Mr. Lambert, we tried to produce a definition of what banking 
is—I am worried about the word “legal”; I do not know quite what you mean by 
that—but we did produce a definition of what we have called the banking 
function. 


Mr. LAMBERT: There is a recent case out in Alberta involving a defence that 
the treasury branches were ultra vires because they were against the Bank Act. 
Now, this is a legal consequence which would flow from this. Look at clause 
13 (1), for instance. It says: ‘‘The bank shall not commence the business of 
banking until it has obtained the approval of the Governor in Council thereto.” 
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That is on page 8 of the bill. When does it cross that magical threshold of com- 
mencing the business of banking? What activities would it have to engage in and 
what activities might it not engage in before someone would say, you cannot 
because you have not obtained the approval of the Governor in Council. This is 
what I call the legal definition of banking. Also, the parliament of Canada is 
granted the sole jurisdiction over banking by the B.N.A. Act and I think this is 
going to have legal consequences. 


Mr. GiBson: I should not want to take you on from a legal point of view. My 
background is as an economist and the definition to which we came was really an 
economic definition, although I think it is a common-sense definition of banking. 
We said the thing that distinguishes the banking function from other functions is 
the character of liabilities that banking institutions take on. The fact that their 
liabilities are liquid, are used for money: that they are close to being like money; 
that people use them as a means of payment, and we said that, therefore, you 
must, in effect, define banks in terms of the nature or the degree of liquidity. The 
definition must rest in the area of the degree of liquidity of their liabilities, and 
that the assets side is very difficult because assets vary between financial 
institutions but you can see this degree to which these institutions contribute to 
means of payment on the liability side. 


We said that we did not really know where you draw the line as to how 
liquid a liability should be before you regard it as banking. We suggested that 
you draw a line of deposits payable within 100 days—you still have to draw a 
line somewhere. Some people would argue that banking—to go to the most 
extreme case on the liquid side—might be regarded only as the function of 
taking deposits payable on demand, current accounts. Other people say you 
really should take in things which are very close to the equivalent of bank 
deposits and go right out looking at some of the money market paper—the short 
term paper—but these things are very like deposits. You must draw a line 
somewhere. We said draw it at 100; maybe you would like to draw it in terms of 
something more liquid, I do not know. This is the way we thought banking ought 
to be defined. How this would stand up legally, I would not know. It would 
depend on what the courts said. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I think you are getting at the same thing that I am. I would 
want my definition wide enought that I would be able to supervise the Canadian 
financial system through the definition of banking, through the Bank Act, 
because outside of the chartered banks, supervision of financial institutions and, 
may I say, the federally incorporated trust companies, is shall we say, conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 


Mr. GIBSON: Federal supervision, yes. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Well, any supervision 
Mr. GIBSON: It varies. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Meaningful supervision. This has become much more impor- 
tant and we realize, as the Minister of Finance said yesterday, that we now take 
a much more serious look at this. I would have thought that the situation had 
been serious long ago. 


Mr. Gipson: My own view is that this is a very serious problem. I do not 
think it is going to be easier to define banking by waiting. Some people think it 
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may; if the activities of the people who are near banks—very close to being 
banking—increase relative to the banks in future, then the problem in a way 
becomes more difficult. If they do not grow as fast as the banks in the future, the 
problem, perhaps, becomes somewhat less. But, there certainly is a problem here 
when you have a large group of activities going on in the area of banking. This is 
one of the things that we made no bones about in our report and the people 
doing these things are not regarded as doing banking in terms of law. They are 
not under this act but this act says, in effect, that banks are the institutions 
named in Schedule A; that is all. They are banks. Someone else can do something 
almost the same or just the same, really, but they are nota bank. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have yet to find any practical distinction between the 
operations, say, of the treasury branches of the province of Alberta and the 
branch of a chartered bank across the street, with the possible exception that the 
treasury branch sells hail insurance and fire insurance. Outside of that, they 
operate the same way, and merely because their name does not appear in 
Schedule A, it means that, presumably they are not under the control. 

This was a point that had been developed by, I believe it was someone on 
behalf of the Canadian Bankers Association, that with the growth of the near 
banks relative to the whole of the financial system, any control action by the 
Bank of Canada becomes progressively more severe in its impact because it is 
working on a decreasing base as we go along and, therefore, to get, shall we say, 
the effect on the whole system, it has to press that much harder on that declining 
base over which it has control. Am I right in my supposition? 


Mr. Grsson: I understand your point very well indeed. I do not know 
whether you are right or wrong when you call it a decreasing base. It has been a 
decreasing base in recent years. This is perfectly correct. Whether it will be in 
future, Iam not sure. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Are there any factors to suggest, at the present time, that it 
should be decreasing; that their activities have reached a plateau? 


Mr. Gipson: There are some factors, yes. The banks have been competing 
pretty vigorously lately, and the effect of the Atlantic business, and so on, has 
made it more difficult for some of the newer institutions in the near banking 
field. I am not sure whether this tendency is still continuing. I think it would be 
likely to continue if the banks were subject to the kind of restrictions to which 
they are now subject, but if those restrictions were removed, this tendency 
might not continue. I would think this was desirable. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I agree there is a potential problem here. I would say a real 
problem although I know the Governor of the Bank of Canada does not attach a 
very heavy weight to this problem. 

If clause 76 remains as it is, which means that the banks will have to spin off 
a number of their holdings in affiliated operations which have made them more 
competitive and, perhaps, have contributed to this levelling off of the activities of 
the near banks, if they must now withdraw from those fields, surely, is it not 
natural to expect that the near banks will then move in and gradually continue 
their pressure and their increase in the share of the financial operations of the 
country? 
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Mr. Grsson: I do not like the idea, as I have explained to you, of making 
these things retroactive and asking the banks to withdraw from this area. I am 
not sure that your reasoning holds. I think that the effect of the banks having 
closer relations in some cases with trust companies has, perhaps, stimulated’ the 
growth of the trust companies. It does not follow, in my view, that if these ties 
were severed, for which I do not see any good reason, but if they were severed, it 
does not follow, in my view, that these near banks would grow faster than they 
are growing now. They might not grow as fast; Iam not sure. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Gibson, if I may ask a supplementary question, as I 
think it is a very important point; independently of the question of whether or 
not the near banks are banks or not or do the same business as banks, what are 
your views on how those institutions can be controlled by the Bank of Canada, if 
they can? 


Mr. GiBson: My view on how the near banks might be controlled by the 
Bank of Canada? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. Grsson: I think this is very difficult unless you have some basis of 
saying that they are under federal jurisdiction. They do banking and, therefore, 
as banking activities are subject to federal regulations, I suppose the Bank of 
Canada might make arrangements with them on a voluntary basis. 


Mr. MONTEITH: May I ask a supplementary question? The control of the near 
banks by the Bank of Canada really is not going to be effective, other than 
possibly on a voluntary basis, by any deposit insurance legislation. 


Mr. GIBson: I would think that was correct. I do not see that the deposit 
insurance proposal has anything directly to do with the Bank of Canada’s 
relations with banks. The commission suggested that the near banks should keep 
cash reserves with the Bank of Canada but this is all subject to the idea that 
banking be defined, and that the people who are performing banking functions 
be subject to federal regulation. That was all part of that picture. I suppose it 
would be possible for the Bank of Canada to try and work out some voluntary 
arrangements of this kind with near banks 


Mr. MONTEITH: Mr. Chairman, this question is maybe not quite apropos, but 
the banks did present a case claiming that some of their deposits, at least part of 
their cash reserve deposits, should bear interest, should be of an interest bearing 
type. I would be surprised if you did not agree with this, Mr. Gibson. 


Mr. Gisson: I do not know whether I do, Mr. Monteith, or not. I do not think 
this is a very important question. 


Mr. MontertuH: How much might it amount to in any one bank or all the 
banks together? In dollars, how much might it amount to. 


Mr. Gipson: It might amount to quite a bit, but this all brings you back to 
the question of cash reserves. The cash reserves as proposed in this bill do not 
need to be as large as are proposed in the bill, but this is what is proposed, and 
they are in the right order now. We have high reserves for credit accounts; lower 
reserves for saving accounts and no reserves for long term debentures. This is 
right; this is the right order, but the amount of the reserves is still, certainly, in 
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the current accounts, larger than it need be. No bank, no institution likes 
carrying non-interest bearing deposits but the Bank of Canada does need, I 
think, to have some rules about cash reserves. I think it does, substantially, 
facilitate its job. It is not essential, but I think it does help a lot. 


I think this question of interest is of some interest but I am not sure that it 
is the centre of the picture. 


Mr. MonrteITH: I guess nobody likes to have idle funds. 


Mr. Gipson: No; banks would obviously like to have as low cash require- 
ments as necessary. I am not sure about this business of paying interest. If you 
keep the cash requirements fairly low, in 2 way it is six of one and halfa dozen 
of the other. 


Mr. CamERon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Gibson, if, as appar- 
ently you feel, and I am inclined to agree with you, that there should be a 
definition of banking, what are the implications of this? Does this mean that if a 
definition of banking is drafted into legislation of such a nature that all of what 
are now known as near banks are declared by virtue of this definition of banking 
to be performing the business of banking, then is the implication that they must 
then all become chartered banks subject, first of all, to the necessity of obtaining 
a charter; subject, also, to the necessity of maintaining the prescribed cash 
reserves and all the other regulations of the Bank Act? 


Mr. Gipson: We did not go that far in the Royal Commission’s Report. We 
said that we thought they ought to become licensed banking institutions under 
the federal law. Whether they became chartered banks, or not, would depend on 
whether they want to apply for a charter later on, and there might still be a 
difference between the chartered banks and a licensed banking institution or a 
financial institution under federal law. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then to take, perhaps, a 
minor point but I think a fairly important one, if by a definition of banking a 
certain institution is defined as operating as a bank, would you suggest that it 
should be allowed to use the terms “banking, banker, bank’, which are now 
confined to the chartered banks? 


Mr. Gigson: Mr. Cameron, if it were chartered by parliament, of course, and 
if it were a licensed financial institution, I do not know, but maybe that would be 
the difference between a licensed financial institution and a chartered bank. 
Perhaps there might be two stages in this. I think there word “bank” means 
something in this country, and I think there is merit in keeping it meaning some- 
thing. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is the point I have in 
mind, that it definitely does mean something, and would your suggestion that 
we should make a definition of banking include giving this, I think, very 
valuable asset to this institution? 


Mr. Gigson: As I said, I think you might have two stages: first, a licensed 
financial institution and then a bank. It might move gradually from one to the 
other. There are some very real problems here. I do not want to understate them 
because, you see, some of the organizations which perform banking functions 
perform quite a few other functions, as well, which would be much harder to 
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describe as banking functions. Obviously the trust functions of trust companies 
are something quite apart and aside from banking functions. They are subject to 
provincial law, not the federal law; but then there are the banking functions of 
some trust companies from which they would get quite a lot of what you would 
call, liquid liabilities, which are close to means of payment; they have quite a lot 
of other liabilities which are not so liquid; they might be quite long term. 

Obviously, you would have to regulate all our assets and liabilities, not their 
trust business as that is something quite separate. The regulations would have to 
apply to all our assets and liabilities which belong to the company and were in 
their balance sheet, or you would not have an effective regulation. This is your 
problem. Maybe you would find some concerns which just had a small amount of 
what you would call banking business and perhaps should not be licensed as 
banks because you would be pulling them in by the tail, so to speak. Maybe this 
is a poor metaphor. There would be a common sense sort of line that would have 
to be drawn here. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Would it be correct to say that one could introduce something 
analogous to zoning within the Bank Act; in other words, categories? If your 
fundamental idea is supervision, then one could establish categories or a type of 
zoning, as we are trying to do in the national parks, who are also, incidentally a 
problem. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Not only that, but the House of Commons and the national 
parks. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is another question 
I would like to explore in connection with this, Mr. Gibson. Do you think there is 
a possibility of a development—and I am not at all sure it might not be a good 
development—as a result of the effects of clause 76, I think it is, which demands 
banks should divest themselves of their investments in other institutions, of what 
one might call a sort of department store operation by banks; that they would 
have a department which would handle much of the work, perhaps, being done 
now by trust companies, mortgage companies? 


Mr. Gipson: I am not quite sure I understand your question. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There would be no prohi- 
bition, for instance, if a bank, as I understand it, were to engage in these 
operations as long as it was a department of their operations as a bank. There 
would not be investments in another financial institution. I do not know, but 
maybe some of my legal friends can tell me whether this is possible. 


Mr. Grsson: I can envisage the possibility of an increasingly wide range of 
financial services provided by banks, perhaps, more on a department basis than 
at present, although the branch system makes this department basis, you speak 
of, difficult. I am not aware that there is a proposal, at present, to give the banks 
trust powers. I do not think there is. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They would not have 
those powers, at present. 


Mr. GIBson: So, that is an area where they, presumably, would not be 
operating at this time. This is one of the things we considered in the commission. 
We thought that, perhaps, this might wait a bit, but I know some of the banks 
would like trust powers. There is a very good argument that if you are going 
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to give the trust companies banking powers, then you ought to give the banks 
trust powers. 


I think the sort of thing you are saying is true—that the banks have been 
covering a wider and wider area of financial service. First of all, they have 
moved out the customer; they are looking for the householder, and they have 
been for 20 years. They have tried to develop services, not just for the large 
commercial operation or the business operation, but for the householder; the 
mortgage business is an addition to this. They have developed the personal loan 
business. Now, the mortgage business fits into this; they have done something in 
N.H.A. mortgages but it is true that they started and then they pretty well 
stopped because of tight money. I think there would be a tendency to provide a 
broader kind of financial service and using the branch system to do this. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would this, in your opin- 
ion, tend to offset the tendency for the growth of the near banks in their near 
banking functions? 


Mr. Gipson: If the restrictions, at present, on the banks are removed and the 
restrictions which affect some of the near banks are removed, I would think that 
this broadening tendency would continue. These are the sorts of assumptions we 
are talking about, are they? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. Then, by this means 
a larger proportion of the operations of our financial institutions would come 
under the provisions of the Bank Act and under federal control if the banks 
moved into these areas which are now occupied by other lending institutions, 
would they not? 


Mr. Gipson: I am not so sure of this. These other lending institutions have 
shown a lot of vitality; it is true that some of them have found the going a little 
tougher recently but others are doing very well indeed. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would they do as well if 
we had a definition of banking which brought them under the stricter supervi- 
sion of the federal authorities? 


Mr Grsson: I do not see why this would affect their progress. They get 
certain advantages by doing this. If you follow the kind of approach that the 
Royal Commission took, near banks would have certain additional powers which 
they now do not have as well as certain additional responsibilities which they do 
not presently have; certain additional requirements with regard to cash reserves 
and deposits and that sort of thing. How you add it all up, I am not quite sure. . 


You might find some of the larger trust companies were pretty effective com- 
petitors. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes; I gather they have 


been moving into the field quite a lot, lately, have they not? This is still a minor 
part of their operations as yet. 


Mr. Gipson: In some cases, yes; in others, the trust companies have moved 
into the bank business quite a way. Some of them have just recently moved in 
this direction. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am still concerned about 
how we are going to bring some order into the financial structure of the country 
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unless we can eliminate some of these other institutions by the very fact of our 
definition of banking; make it too onerous for them to continue. 


Mr. Gisson: I share your concern about the regulation of financial institu- 
tions. It seems to me, whether they are defined as banks or not, the problem of 
regulation remains and is an important problem. If you do not define them as 
banks then you must, some way or other, get federal-provincial co-operation to 
cope with this problem. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would not the definition 
of banking, in itself, be an assertion of federal authority over the whole range of 
banking operations, whether they are now within the purview of the Bank Act 
or not? 


Mr. Gipson: It would certainly be an act of clarification. It belongs in the 
_ federal area, I do not know, it seems to me a reasonable thing to do. I must say, 
Mr. Cameron, I do not think you can really be sure that simply a definition of 
banking and then federal regulation of the people involved in banking will solve 
all your regulation problems. You stil] have regulation problems; you still must 
have federal-provincial co-operation at the securities end as well as the banking 
end. You see banking merges into money markets, securities, short term paper, 
notes and all these things, and where you draw the line is very difficult. There is 
not an absolutely clear black and white line to be drawn here, and yet it is 
important that it all be regulated well. 


I understand there have been discussions lately on a federal-provincial basis 
on security regulations which sound very promising. I do not pretend to be up to 
date on this, but from what I have read, it sounds as though some progress has 
been made here. This is important, but I do not think there is any formula by 
which it all can be solved. Even if you get a good definition of banking, I think 
you still have to have federal-provincial co-operation, if you are going to do 
the whole job. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I noticed in your brief, 
Mr. Gibson, that you express some doubts, which frankly I share, as to the 
effectiveness of what we have been able to find out about the government’s 
proposals for deposit insurance. I am wondering if it would be added induce- 
ment—my theory is that you are probably right; that the ones who need to have 
it are the ones who will not take it—to these organizations or institutions if, in 
addition to deposit insurance, they were able to have access to clearing house 
facilities without going through a bank, as some credit unions do in my province 
at the present time; would this, in your mind, perhaps be an added inducement 
which might bring them within the deposit insurance scheme and by that means 
subject them to federal government supervision? 


Mr. GIBSon: It is certainly another possibility, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This would entail, of 
course, removing the clearing house operations from the Canadian Bankers 
Association to, perhaps, the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Gipson: Yes. I do not know how important this would be; so much 
would depend on the terms in which they were permitted in compared with the 
terms under which they operate now, from a clearing point of view. There is this 
device and there is the deposit insurance device. I am not at all sure that this 
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necessarily gets people on the march. This was the concern of the Royal Com- 
mission: that it would not get people on the march. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): More likely, I would 
think, to get the ones who need it least. 


Mr. Gipson: I think this is pretty clear. Obviously, if you have a deposit 
insurance scheme, and you include the federally incorporated institutions, you 
have the strongest ones in the scheme to start with, or most of the strongest ones. 


Mr. MontettH: Is this all not a little hypothetical until we have seen the 
legislation? 


Mr. Grsson: It is, indeed, sir. At least I am just talking; you may know 
more than I do. 


Mr. MonteEItH: No, I do not. 


Mr. Gipson: I only know what I have read of the Minister’s speeches on this 
subject. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It may be hypothetical, 
but I think probably most of us have a fairly clear idea of what it is going to be. 
Again, I am wondering if, perhaps, the definition of banking does not come in 
here, too, and that any institution that is defined as carrying on the business of 
banking might then be obliged to take deposit insurance. I do not know if it 
could be done by that means. It is probably a question for a legal opinion rather 
than a banker’s opinion. 


Mr. Gipson: I should have thought that if you were able to define banking 
the deposit insurance approach would be much less important. You would get a 
lot of people under federal jurisdiction some of whom might benefit by it, and 
there would be a widening improvement, let us hope, in security regulations and 
a greater agreement in this area. This might cover the field not badly. 


Mr, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I take it that you perhaps 
consider it more important than some of our witnesses have indicated in the last 
week or so, to bring these near banks under effective supervision and regulation 
now, even though they are perhaps not a very important sector yet in the total 
financial picture and, as you say, there is some evidence that their rate of growth 


is declining but nevertheless, you do feel they should be brought under effective 
supervision? 


Mr. Greson: I think they ought to be brought under more effective regula- 
tion. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): When you speak of more 
effective regulation, you speak of federal regulation, do you? 


Mr. Grsson: Not necessarily. The way this is being approached at the 
moment is through the federal-provincial co-operation role, and if you cannot 
get more people in the federal network of regulations, then this is the other area 
in which you will have to work. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This would mean, in 
effect, I presume, that provincial authorities would be prepared to exercise the 
supervision that was considered by the federal authorities to be adequate. 
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Mr. Gipson: Yes. You would have to have some agreement on what an 
adequate standard of supervision was, and there might be some delegation of 
supervision. But it would have to be done co-operatively. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Essentially it would be on 
the basis of what the federal authorities considered to be an adequate supervi- 
sion. 


Mr. Grsson: I do not know. This would depend on whether you could reach 
federal-provincial agreement. If there were differences there would have to be a 
compromise. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. 


The VicE-CHarMaAN: Thank you, Mr. Cameron, I will now recognize Mr. 
Lind. 


Mr. Linn: Mr. Gibson, at the bottom of page 5 you state: 

In judging how the chartered banks would respond to a removal of 
restrictions, it is also worth remembering that, important as their place 
still is in the financial system, they have been losing relative position for 
twenty years. 


Would you explain that to us a little more fully? 


Mr. Gipson: Mr. Lind, all I really mean here is that they have grown less 
rapidly than many of the other institutions. I tried to illustrate this point by 
showing how some of the other institutions have grown and what percentage of 
total assets they have accounted for in the increase in their total assets. I give the 
figures here from 1945 to 1964, and you get this very large increase in the 
proportion of assets of the financial system accounted for by the finance consum- 
er loan companies. It rises from 1 to 7 per cent; the trust companies go up from 
2 to 6 per cent; the caisses and credit unions, from 1 to 5 per cent and mortgage 
loan companies from 2 to 4 per cent. These institutions are all very much smaller 
than the banks, but they have increased their share of the assets of the financial 
system and the banks’ share has been reduced from something like half of the 
total assets down to about 34 per cent. 

The other institutions in the financial system which I have not mentioned 
here, but they are the life insurance companies, pension funds and bank and 
investment funds. The life insurance companies’ share of the assets of the 
financial system have declined; the pension funds’ and the investment funds’ 
share have increased. 


Mr. Linn: Let us break it down. Are the chartered banks really concerned, 
say, about the trust and loan companies and their position; that they have gained 
dollar-wise. If you break it down to the dollar increase versus what the increase 
the banks have had, are they really concerned? 


Mr. Gisson: I think you are always concerned if you see that your competi- 
tors are growing faster than you are. That is really what it amounts to. They 
have all been growing. 


Mr. Linp: Let us go back to the historical position. You were on the Porter 
Commission and in chapter 10 states that mortgage trust and loan companies 
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attained a position from the 1920’s to the 1930’s, and then this declined in the 
early 1930’s and they never regained that position until the 1960’s. If they are 
just catching up on what they lost over a 30 year period, is there this terrific 
concern by the chartered banks over the increases which the trust and loan 
companies are making, dollar-wise rather than percentage-wise? 


Mr. Gregson: This is true of the trust companies. The mortgage loan compa- 
nies have grown relatively larger; the trust companies have somewhat more than 
regained the big loss and relative position that they suffered from the 1920’s to 
the end of the 1940’s. 


Mr. Linp: The Porter Commission Report stated that up until 1960 they had 
just gained back the ground they lost. 


Mr. Gisson: That is right. By 1960, they were about back where they were 
in the 1920’s and they have gone a little farther since then. That is correct. But in 
the other cases, though, they have all reached a higher point than they ever were 
before. The trust companies are the only example, I think, of a group who lost 
ground as a result of the depression and the war and then regained it. The others 
have been gradually gaining ground, shall we say, in relation to the others. 


Mr. Ltinp: Have the chartered banks not gained ground during this period? 
Mr. Grsson: No, the chartered banks have— 
Mr. Linp: Have they stayed static? 


Mr. Gipson: No; the chartered banks have lost ground as a proportion of the 
system since the end of the war. They have gone from about half the system 
down to a little over a third of the system in terms of assets. 


Mr. Linp: There was an item in the Financial Post this last week: “Another 
Bank joins the Higher Profit Parade’, and their assets gained $387 million last 
year and their profits went up by over $1.1 million. Is that not a pretty good 
gain, Mr. Gibson? 


Mr. Gipson: I am not denying for one moment that bank assets have been 
rising; they have throughout this period. All I am talking about is rates of 
growth. 


Mr. Linp: You have no relative rates of growth percentage-wise because if 
you double a small company you can have a pretty good rate of growth, but if 
you take it on the dollar factor, it does not amount to so much. 


Mr. Gipson: If you are saying, Mr. Lind, that the banks are still large, I am > 
forced to agree with you. 


Mr. Lrnp: Are they really concerned about the growth of the near banks 
when they come to their size and their control of our monetary system? 


Mr. Gipson: As a former banker I would say, yes, they are concerned. I do 
not think you could be operating a business and watch other people moving 
faster than you are and not be a bit concerned. 


An hon. MemBER: Not unless there was something wrong with you. 


Mr. Linn: I realize there is a concern but I say that the concern, if you break 
it down to a factor, does not mean so much. 
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I would like to go over to another area here of debentures. 
Mr. MonrTEITH: May I just ask one supplementary here, Mr. Lind? 
Mr. Linp: Yes, sure. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Could this not be caused by these other institutions, which 
have been gaining a larger proportion of the business, offering a service to the 
public who, in the last run, actually decide where their business is going to go? 
Could it not be that these near banks and so on have been offering a service to 
the public which the banks have not either been able to do or have not done? 


Mr. Grsson: I think, Mr. Monteith, that you cannot find all the answers to 
the growth of near banks in restrictions on the banks. I think they have to take 
quite a lot of credit for the initiative themselves. They have gone out to find new 
services; they have brought in new things. 


Mr. MONTEITH: They have been able to do it under the present Bank Act and 
other laws, possibly. 


Mr. GiBson: Sure. I think you must say that in many cases this is a real 
record of initiative. They have explored new fields and they have done a job. It 
is a mixture of these things. 


Mr. MonTEITH: Thanks, Mr. Lind. 


Mr. LIND: Going into the area of issue debentures, there is a subordinate 
security as to the banks. What is your opinion of letting the trust companies go 
into this field, too? 


Mr. Gipson: Are the trust companies not there now, Mr. Lind? 
Mr. Linp: RoyNat is, but Iam just wondering about the others. 
Mr. GIBSON: Do they not issue debentures? 

Mr. Linn: As subordinate to deposit and certificate liabilities? 


Mr. Gipson: I am not sure; I guess they are not subordinated, but I am not 
sure that they could not do that. There might be some legislative change 
required to do this. It might be worth looking into, but certainly trust companies 
and even more loan companies issue long term indebtedness, and they are not 
required to keep any cash reserves against it. 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, I am informed that trust companies may not 
issue debentures. 

Mr. Linn: I asked him if he had any objection, if they were given this 
privilege. 

Mr. GIBSON: That is right. The trust companies do not issue debentures. 

Mr. Linp: I was just asking for an opinion, but the loan companies issue 
debentures. 

Mr. Gisson: I am sorry; yes. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have some other questions, Mr. Lind? 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, in referring to deliberations of this Com- 
mittee, I want to thank Mr. Gibson for having been so kind as to submit a brief 
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on which he has expressed his views, he has given us the benefit of his thirty 
years’ experience in banking and as a member of the Porter Commission. 


(English) 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Does any other member have questions to ask? If not, 
I think I must tell the members of the Committee that next Thursday we will 
start with Mr. Arnold Hart, Chairman and President of the Bank of Montreal, as 
Mr. Gibson will not be able to be here this Thursday. 


I think on behalf of everyone here—all the members of the Committee—I 
should thank Mr. Gibson very much for his great contribution to the evidence 
and to the members of the Committee. I have told the members of the Committee 
that Mr. Gibson has made himself available to us if later on we require his good 
services. 


On behalf of all the members, thank you so much. 


Mr. Gipson: Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Clermont. I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you and I have found it most 
interesting and stimulating, if at times, perhaps, a little too stimulating. Thank 
you. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: This Committee is adjourned until next Thursday at 
ii -a.m. 


THURSDAY, December 1, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will the meeting please come to order. At the moment we 
will proceed unofficially for the purpose of taking evidence, with the usual 
proviso. 

Our witness today is Mr. Arnold Hart, President of the Bank of Montreal. I 
will now invite Mr. Hart to make his presentation. As the Committee knows, our 
procedure has been to ask witnesses to do no more than summarize their briefs 
because they have been distributed to the Committee some days before. It may 
well be that the Committee would find it equally convenient if Mr. Hart read his 
brief because it consists of only four double spaced pages. To ask him to 
summarize his brief might take just as long as asking him to read it. If the 
Committee is in agreement with this I would now invite Mr. Hart to present his 
brief to us. 


Mr. G. Arnold Hart (President of the Bank of Montreal): Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. May I say first of all that I welcome the opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished Committee. I understand that any member of 
Parliament may come in and ask questions. It is a bit like appearing before the 
Ottawa Rough Riders, who have power to add numbers to their team, you may 
try to overcome me by sheer weight of numbers. 


The CHAIRMAN: Sir, to bring you a sense of some relief, may I say that that 
power is subject to the overriding control of the formal members of the 
Committee. 


Mr. Hart: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will leave it to anyone else to draw 
any analogy they like between the name of the Grey Cup and the name of our 
distinguished Chairman. At the same time, it may be fitting to say that things 
are not all black or white; there is a little bit of a grey area in everything. 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I will with your permission, in as much as 
my brief is not too lengthy, read the text for the record. (See Appendix S). 

If I may comment further, Mr. Chairman, at this point with your permission, 
I would like to make one or two other references. I strongly suspect that if the 
capital cost of the Mercantile had been acquired by a bank, say, in France, in the 
United Kingdom or in almost any other country except the United States, the 
legislation proposed might well not have been introduced at all. Gentlemen, 
there is a question of fair play in this and one does not change the rules in the 
middle of the game. A corporate entity acting within existing legislation has the 
right to full protection, by law, under the act embodying such legislation. 


Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say at this point. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Hart. Before recognizing the members of 


the Committee in the usual manner for the purpose of placing questions to you, I 
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should state, as you are aware, that once we have dealt with the topic or topics 
raised in your brief you will, of course, be available for questioning on any other 
topics relevant to the legislation referred to us for our study and recommenda- 
tion. 

I think the Committee will agree that there really was only one basic topic 
raised in your brief, the general question of operation of banks within the 
banking industry in Canada by non-residents, with particular reference to the 
one bank referred to by Mr. Hart. In that regard, it would be in order now, to 
begin our questioning. I would recognize, first, Mr. Clermont, followed by Mr. 
Monteith, Mr. Laflamme, Mr. Cameron and Mr. Leboe. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont you have the floor. 


Mr. CLERMonT: Mr. Hart in your last remark, you say that if the Mercantile 
Bank were controlled by British or French interests, there would be no sugges- 
tion such as that proposed Bill C-222 of 75 (g). This is a hypothetical question, 
is it not? 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: Mr. Clermont, that is correct. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: I do not know, Mr. Hart, whether you are ready to admit 
this. Let us assume we have a bank which is controlled by American interests. 
This, for Canada, represents dangers which are not the same as if the capital 
were provided by France or Great Britain, or other countries. In this country we 
have a great many companies whose head office happens to be in the United 
States. I will give you an example. Supposing the First National Bank or the 
Chase National Bank of New York were to be the bankers of General Motors in 
the United States. Let us assume further that this bank were to ask the 
Parliament of Canada for a charter and would ask officially or otherwise, 
General Motors of Canada to bank with it in Canada. What would General 
Motors do in this instance? This is part of Question 2 of course, but what would 
you think would happen? 

(English) 

Mr. Hart: I realize that your question is hypothetical but I do submit that 
an organization of the size of General Motors would continue to deal with many 
banks, as it does at the present time. I cannot tell you offhand how many banks 
they deal with in the United States but they certainly deal with a number of 
banks in Canada. I do not think that General Motors would want to get 
themselves into a position where they are dealing solely with one bank. That is 


not the pattern of larger corporations in the United States. They deal with many 
banks in many cases. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: You will understand of course, Mr. Hart, that I mentioned 
General Motors as an example. But the case may be the same for hundreds of 
other companies in Canada, Singer Sewing Machine Co. for instance. My second 
question is as follows. You have a branch in New York, you have another branch 
in San Francisco, an agency or a branch, at any rate— 
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(English) 
Mr. Hart: We have an agency in New York and we have a wholly owned 
subsidiary in California. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Are these institutions entitled to receive deposits from 
American citizens? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: Because of the laws under which we operate our New York 
agency, we are not permitted to accept deposits from firms and individuals 
resident in New York State. There was no prohibition whatsoever against our 
taking deposits from residents of any other state in the union. We could take 
deposits from Connecticut and New Jersey, for example. But as a matter of fact 
we do not really because we are not down there to compete to that extent with 
our American banking friends. But there is no prohibition against our taking 
deposits from residents outside New York State. In California we operate exactly 
as any other bank out there chartered under California state law, and we are 
free to do exactly as any other bank does. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: This means that in the case of your New York agency, there 
is some discrimination. You are not entitled to accept deposits from residents of 
the State of New York, whereas here in Canada, when Parliament grants a 
charter to a group or other to carry out banking operations in this Canada, it 
obtains the same privileges as any other bank. All other banks, in other words, 
may accept deposits from any resident of Canada. 

(English) 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Clermont, that is correct. Dealing with the first part of your 
question, when we commenced operations in New York we did not regard this as 
discrimination, and we do not now because those were the rules of the game 
when we established our agency, and we have continued to operate, as I said, for 
107 years under those rules unchanged. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it correct that as an agency in New York you are now 
under greater regulations by the United States Federal Reserves System. 


Mr. Hart: No, we are not, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you making greater returns to the United States 
government? 


Mr. Hart: No, we are not, Mr. Chairman. We are subject to examination by 
state bank examiners, but we are not subject to any additional restrictions under 
this one which I have been mentioning. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you making a greater number of returns or reports to 
the United States authorities than you did, say, a year ago? 


Mr. Hart: No, not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. As I say, we are 
examined regularly once a year by the inspectors of the state banking authority. 
It is a surprise audit. We also carry out our own audit in conjunction with our 
shareholders’ auditors. But so far as the United States is concerned, we are 
subject to the same examination as any other bank operating in New York State. 

2729456} 
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The CHAIRMAN: You are telling us that in the past, say, two years, your 
agency in New York has not begun to provide a greater amount of information to 
the United States Federal Government or Central Banking Authority. 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, to my knowledge that is correct. I think it is 
perhaps true that the bank examiners are looking more closely at the operations 
of banks generally in New York. Now they are not singling out the agencies of 
any foreign banks to any special degree to which I am aware. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: I believe Mr. Hart, you have an agency in the United 
Kingdom in London? Do you have another one in France also? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: In London we have two branch offices, Mr. Clermont, which 
operate as branches of the Bank of Montreal, not as agencies. We are quite free 
of course to operate within the laws of the United Kingdom. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLeERMonT: Are you entitled to receive deposits from the United 
Kingdom citizens? 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: Yes, sir, we are, and in fact do. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Under what authority do you operate? How are you incor- 
porated there? How do you receive your operating permit from the United 
Kingdom? 

(English) 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Clermont, you will perhaps realize that in the United 
Kingdom there is nothing comparable to our Bank Act; they operate under 
company law. Therefore, in establishing a branch, it was just like any other 
organization going in and setting up operations in the United Kingdom. There 
was nothing to prevent us from doing so. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you have an agency or branch in Paris, or any other city 
in France? 
(English) 

Mr. Hart: We do not have an agency in Paris. We have what we call a 
special representatives office in Place Vendome which is really a business devel- 
opment office, but we do not do a banking business. However on the continent 
we do operate now seven branches for the NATO forces at air force and army 
installations, but we deal solely with members of the armed forces and their 


dependents. We do not do any business with citizens or nationals of the country 
either in Germany or in France. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why is that? 


Mr. Harv: Because we set up the operation solely to look after our army and 
air force requirements over there, and to assist their dependents. We are actually 
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operating right on the bases and, therefore, we do not have any contact with the 
outside public. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you be entitled to do so under French or German 
law, if you wanted to? 

Mr. Hart: Sir, I cannot answer that question because we have not looked 
into it. Our sole purpose was to serve the Canadian armed forces and their 
dependents. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: According to the answer you gave to one of my previous 
questions, in respect of your agency in the City of New York, it would appear 
that the only operations that particular agency carries out are exchange opera- 
tions and international operations? 

(English) 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Clermont, that is a very narrow definition. Yes, we do a very 
substantial exchange business. We also do a substantial securities business. We 
make loans down there, and we are a factor, along with other foreign bank 
agencies, particularly in the call loan market. This is really for the purpose of 
employing our surplus United States funds for short term investments. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: You mentioned the fact that you granted loans but you are 
not entitled to accept deposits from citizens of the State of New York, but you 
are entitled to accept deposits from any other person not resident in the State of 
New York. Now, as I remember correctly, you also mentioned the fact that you 
had no deposits from these people, even though they were entitled to it? 
(English) 

Mr. Hart:-Oh, you mean deposits from residents of other than New York 
State. No, I cannot recall a case where we had a deposit in our New York Agency 
from residents outside the State of New York. Mr. Clermont, I was going to add 
that we do, of course, have deposits in U.S. dollars in Canada from residents of 
New York State and other states. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Which would mean that if you made loans to American 
citizens, these would come from deposits made by Canadian depositors or 
American depositors in Canada? 

(English) 

Mr. Hart: They could come from both sources. To clarify this somewhat, we 
do not engage in a loaning business in our New York agency to the extent that 
we do in Canada. Our main purpose down there is to operate in the call loan 
market and to employ for short term purposes surplus U.S. funds which are not 
otherwise required at that particular time. And we, along with agencies of other 
foreign banks, as I say, are quite a factor in the call loan market in New York 
city. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: In your brief, Mr. Hart, you object very strongly to Clause 

75(g) of Bill C-222. Are you ready to indicate what you think of Section 53, 
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which is pretty much along the same lines. It is not quite the same thing, but it 
does deal with shares held by non-residents in a Canadian bank which would not 
go beyond a 25 per cent proportion, or 10 per cent, as the case may be? This is 
Clause 53(2) (a)? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Clermont, I must say that I am opposed to any restrictions 
placed on the international operations of banks. After all, banks have been in 
this business for many, many years—in our case nearly 150 years. We have 
never been hampered in our operations abroad by restrictions imposed upon us, 
and even though we may have gone in with certain rules laid down we accepted 
those rules and continued to operate. Subsequently, there have been no restric- 
tions to my knowledge that have been imposed, as I mentioned earlier in answer 
to one of your questions. 

I think to restrict ownership in the international field is a backward step. To 
relate this to the Mercantile Bank of Canada, I think we are talking about two 
different things, Mr. Clermont, because in this case we have a chartered bank 
which received its charter from the government of Canada and it operated with 
full powers as a chartered bank under the existing Bank Act. To say now that we 
are going to change the rules for that bank is the point to which I raise the 
objection. If a future decision is made that such restrictions as are put into 
Section 53 and elsewhere shall govern, and if that is the law, that is fine. Then 
everybody else will operate under the same law—that is, everybody else who 
wants to come into Canada. But I submit it is wrong in principle to change the 
rule now for a legal entity which is operating within the law. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CureéTien: A supplementary question, Mr. Hart. Are you aware of the 
fact that the Bank in question had been advised of the intentions of the 
Government in this respect? Are you aware that it had been informed of the 
suggested changes that the Government had in mind at the time? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: I am aware only to the extent that I read about this in the press. 
Obviously one could draw the conclusion that they were warned that such action 
might be taken. But notwithstanding that, they were a chartered bank operating 
within the law, and I think to single them out for special discriminatory 
legislation is bad law. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: My last question, Mr. Chairman, is as follows. You men- 
tioned, Mr. Hart, that when the Mercantile Bank of Canada had put a request to 
the Parliament of Canada for a charter you had, of course, no objections 
whatever. Would you feel the same way if another group of non-residents were 
to ask Parliament for the right to operate a banking business in Canada? Would 
your bank have any objection to that? 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: Mr. Clermont, under the existing Bank Act I think there would 


be no right to oppose another bank attempting to establish an operation in 
Canada. The rules obviously may change when this revision goes through. But 
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under present law, and because our banking—and I think other banks would 
support the fact too—operations abroad never have been inhibited, we can 
hardly expect to receive treatment in other countries which we are not prepared 
to accord in this country. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: You did admit, however, that in the State of New York 
there is a certain amount of discrimination but that you accepted that state of 
affairs? 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: Mr. Clermont, we accepted that when we established our agency 
107 years ago, and we have operated since. There is only the one restriction. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hart, before recognizing Mr. Monteith I would like to 
ask you a quick question. When was your bank first created in Canada? 


Mr. Hart: On November 3, 1817. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have the rules of the game changed for the banking 
industry in Canada since 1817? 


Mr. Hart: We have had several Bank Act revisions, Mr. Chairman. Yes, I 
would submit that they have changed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you come before a parliamentary committee or the 
Parliament of Canada to object that parliament was trying to change the rules of 
the game and said that you should be permitted to operate in the same way as 
you did in 1817 because you were incorporated then? 

Mr. Hart: Oh, no, sir. I think we are talking about two different things. The 
purpose of the Bank Act revision, as I understand it, is to update the legislation 
and the provisions in the Bank Act so that the banks hopefully can continue to 
play a better part in the economy of the country generally. I think we are the 
only country in the world that has a Bank Act that comes up for decennial 
revision, and the bankers welcome this because it does give an opportunity to 
tidy up legislation which may have become outmoded because of the passage of 
time and other developments in the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you always been completely in accord with every one 
of the proposed changes since 1817? 


Mr. Hart: I cannot say that, sir, no. There are some things that we would 
like to see done and perhaps some things we would not like to see done. The law 
is the law and we abide by it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I gather that you have never come to parliament and said 
that the rules were such and such in 1817; we like them and we want to be able 
to live under them because we were incorporated then. 


Mr. Hart: I was not around in 1817. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not mean you personally, your organization. 


Mr. Hart: No, I think it is always the endeavour of the chartered banks to 
co-operate with the government in devising a bank act which we feel is suitable 
to the conditions of the country at that particular time. It is co-operation, I 
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assure you. Naturally, we are not always happy with certain legislation which 
may be introduced. Of course we have cases in point here. There are other 
things we would like to see done. If it is in the wisdom of parliament that the 
Bank Act should not be so changed, then we accept that and we abide with the 
rules as laid down. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Since non-resident 
interests who have bought the Mercantile Bank of Canada were advised at the 
beginning of this purchase that the Government intended taking such steps as 
are provided for under 75 (g) (2), do you not feel that that was sufficient warn- 
ing? Did you not think that they were made aware of certain provisions in the 
Bank Act? Does this constitute discrimination according to you? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Grégoire, I am at a disadvantage because I have not seen any 
official documents stating the warning. All I have seen was what was in 
the press. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hart, I think at this point it would be convenient for me 
to read into the record from Hansard of Monday, June 14, 1965, at page 2372. 
This is the official verbatim record of the House of Commons of Canada. I am 
quoting from a speech of the Hon. Walter Gordon, then Minister of Finance. 
Referring to a meeting that he had with representatives of the First National 
City Bank, Mr. Gordon said: 


I informed the representatives of the First National City Bank that 
normally it would be unfair to apply retroactively any legislative restric- 
tions on control of banks by non-residents. However, I said that since the 
First National City Bank were now aware of the Government’s views, and 
had not at this time purchased control of Mercantile, the Government would 
not consider they were entitled to any special exemption from legislation in 
respect of foreign ownership that might be brought down in the future. 

After a very full discussion, I advised the representatives of the First 
National City Bank of New York not to proceed with their proposed action 
until after the Bank Act was revised. There was no misunderstanding on the 
part of any of those present as to exactly what was meant. The representa- 
tives of the First National City Bank of New York were given clear notice of 
the Government’s views. They were forewarned about the kind of legislation 
that might be expected when the Bank Act came up for review. I pointed - 
out that Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. McFadden had sought an interview with 
me to ascertain the views of the Canadian Government before proceeding 
with a certain transaction. They had now been informed of the Govern- 
ment’s views in categorical terms. 


That is the end of the quotation that I wanted to read. There are other 
comments before and after which I could read. 
(Translation) 

Mr. CurETIEN: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I must interrupt you for the moment, Mr. Chrétien. I think 
we should be fair, as Mr. Monteith is next on my list. 
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Mr. CHRETIEN: I really have not taken up too much time in the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am ready to accept your supplementary question, but to be 
perfectly fair to our colleague, Mr. Monteith, I simply want to point out that if 
we spent too much time on supplementary questions it would not be a good 
thing. However, if Mr. Monteith wishes to yield, I will accept your supplemen- 
tary question. 


(English) 
Mr. MonreITH: Mr. Chairman, I do not mind yielding at this time. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CHRETIEN: Mr. Hart, when your bank is in the State of New York or in 
California or elsewhere, you attempt to behave as good citizens of those states, 
do you not? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: If I understand your question correctly, you are asking would this 
apply to an operation which was now in being in a state in the United States? Or 
is your question intended to imply where we are not operating in a state now but 
wish to do so? 


(Translation) 

Mr. CHRETIEN: And what would be your attitude if you were advised by the 
financial authorities of the states involved, not to proceed under the circum- 
stances because there was a forthcoming revision of banking legislation in a 
given state? Would you continue, or would you not? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: This is a rather hypothetical question because, to my knowledge, 
we have not encountered anything of this sort up to the present time with our 
foreign operations. It is difficult to pose a hypothetical matter here, but if we 
were operating within the laws I cannot conceive of a case where we would want 
to operate outside the law which exists at that particular time. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: It is not a matter of law; it is a matter of spirit, you know. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps a specific example may help. Let us say you went to 
California and you were contemplating buying an established bank there. 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, we are in California now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Say you went to another state. 

Mr. Hart: All right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us say you went to see the treasurer of the State of 
Nevada—that is a neighbouring state—and said that you were contemplating 
buying the bank of Nevada, and the treasurer said: “At the moment nothing in 
our law prevents this but it is the intention of the administration to introduce 


legislation which would prevent this and to date it from a certain date, namely, 
today.’ What would you do? 


Mr. MONTEITH: The answer would be very hypothetical, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Hart: It is very hypothetical. We have no thought of operating in the 
State of Nevada. I am not going to be facetious about this, but until we have a 
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case in point before us I think it is very difficult to say. There are many 
circumstances. 


Mr. MontTeEITH: You cannot get a free ruling out of the income tax depart- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would be a good idea if we could. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: You are defending the position of an American bank. I am 
very surprised to hear you say that you were not aware of the situation at that 
time because it has been a subject of public discussion for years. You are 
speaking to us now just on the grounds that you respect the law and that is all. 
There is much more to it. 


Mr. Hart: Sir, I am not saying that I was not aware of what took place at 
about that time because it was certainly aired in the press. I was aware of what 
appeared in Hansard too, but I have seen no documents on this. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Sir, may I continue. 


Mr. Hart: The point I make is, as submitted in my brief, that there was no 
legal obstacle to the step taken by the Mercantile Bank. I do not hold any brief 
for the Mercantile Bank but this is a principle which is involved. I do not know 
to what extent they have made arrangements to acquire the shares of the Mer- 
cantile Bank at that time, which were foreign owned. I do not know that; it is 
not my problem. The Mercantile Bank was foreign owned when it was estab- 
lished in Canada and continued to be foreign owned, and I think they are 
changing the rules in the middle of the game just because the beneficial owner- 
ship changed from one country to another country. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think in fairness we should give the floor to Mr. Monteith, 
who has been very patient. 


Mr. Monte1tH: Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to be long. Despite the fact 
that you have read into the record a statement by the ex minister of finance, I 
claim there are two sides to every question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you are quite right. 


Mr. MoNntTEITH: The other side has not had an opportunity of putting forth 
its argument in this particular respect. I want only to say that I agree with Mr. 
Hart’s presentation. I agree with the intent behind it, and I think we should not 
change rules in midstream. 

Mr. Hart, because of various banks in Canada operating in several states of 
the United States, are you at all worried about possible retaliation by either the 
federal system in the United States or any particular state banking system? And 
have there been any signs whatsoever thus far that there could be this retalia- 
tion? 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, first of all, we are concerned about retaliation. I 
am sure that the members of this distinguished Committee are aware of the fact 
that Senator Javits has introduced a bill into the Senate in the United States 
which would impose very severe restrictions of a retaliatory nature against 
foreign banks operating in that country. I would like to add, however, that long 
before this ever came up on at least two occasions in speeches which I delivered 
before public audiences I attacked, in shorter terms of course because it was part 
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of another address, this section 75(2) (g) or whatever the number may have 
been at that time, because the intention of the government had been declared 
in the first bill to revise the Bank Act, but this was subsequently withdrawn 
when parliament disbanded. So I do not wish any member of the Committee to 
feel that I am taking this action now because we fear retaliation in the United 
States. I took this action long before any such retaliation was ever even thought 
about to my knowledge, because this has only been a very recent development. 


Mr. MonrteitTH: I asked, have there been any signs thus far. You have 
mentioned Senator Javits. 


Mr. Hart: Yes. I guess that covers it, Mr. Monteith. 
Mr. MontveEITHu: Mr. Chairman, that is all I have at the moment. 


The CHAIRMAN: I should tell the Committee that I have been informed—and 
I could be wrong in this—that the Javits bill died on the Congressional equiva- 
lent of the order paper when Congress ended for their own recent elections. 


Mr. MONTEITH: There is still an indication. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am not saying that. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: It might come back. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Senator Javits is from New York State and there is no 
Canadian bank operating there. There is only an agency, which is quite a 
different topic. 


Mr. Hart: I do not submit that it is a different topic at all. We are operating 
freely in New York state under New York state banking laws, with the one 
restriction whieh was in force at the time we established our operation down 
there and which we accepted. They have not, to my knowledge, changed the 
rules since. 


The CHarirMaN: I have the text of the Javits bill and Mr. Javits’ introductory 
statement. It might be useful if I had the Clerk make copies of these and 
circulate them. It may be that the members of the Committee will feel that in 
addition to the possibility of retaliation Mr. Javits was concerned with the 
balance of payments problem in the United States and also the fact that there is 
no central federal control of entry of foreign banks. In his text, which I will 
leave to the consideration of the members of the Committee, he refers to the 
need to protect the national interest of the United States. 


Mr. Monteith do you have further questions? 
Mr. Monteitu: Thank you; that is all I have at the moment. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CHRETIEN: Whether you be operating or not, the question remains the 
same, because if you were told, “Do not buy the shares of such and such a bank, 
or do not proceed with such a business transaction because it is not appropriate’, 
would you accept the proposal made to you? Would you say, “Under the law, we 
will keep strictly to the letter of the law, and not to the spirit that is now 
current.” 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now give the floor to Mr. Laflamme, then to Mr. 
Cameron. 
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(English) 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, I personally would like to congratulate the 
witness for his strong personal views on what he thinks is discrimination. 
However, I am not very convinced now that this is discrimination. 


Mr. Hart, you did not deal with the main principle involved in clause 75, the 
question of Canadian banks operating in Canada not being pressed too much by 
foreign investments. There is quite a difference, in my view, when comparing 
Canadian investments with American investments in the United States. In my 
opinion, the Americans are so rich that they would not be too concerned about 
Canadian investments competing in the United States. But in Canada the situa- 
tion is quite different. May I have your views on the main principle involved, the 
timing of this proposed legislation, which is a different thing. 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Lafiamme is introducing the subject 
of foreign investment in Canada, not necessarily foreign control. Let us deal with 
it in two parts. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Foreign control of banks. 
Mr. Hart: Foreign control of banks? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. Hart: I wanted to deal with the question of foreign capital coming in, 
but apparently that is not the question. 

If the legislation now rules that there is to be a prohibition against any other 
foreign banks coming into Canada or even taking an equity position in a bank to 
be formed, or even an existing bank—and the rules are going to be laid down 
under the present Bank Act—all well and good. I still submit that in the case of 
this particular bank in question they operated fully under the rules of the game 
at that time, and therefore they deserve protection under the law because they 
operated, as I say, within the framework of the Bank Act. They were chartered 
as a chartered bank of Canada and could operate in the same way as any other 
chartered bank; and they have done so. 


Mr. LaFLAMME: Mr. Hart, that was not my question. Regardless of the 
present situation of the Mercantile Bank, what are your views on the actions of 
the government to put restrictions on foreign capital to keep them from perhaps 
gaining control of Canadian banks. 


Mr. Hart: You have introduced the subject of foreign capital, and although 
I would like to dwell on that I will not at this time. 

So far as foreign capital coming in to attempt to control or take over an 
existing Canadian bank or to establish a new bank—and I think there are two 
questions there—I would like to put it this way. Banking, if I may say so, is an 
honourable profession, and if it is to the advantage of the country as a whole that 
a banking operation would be strengthened by having additional capital come in, 
even though it may be foreign owned, I submit that that is good for the country. 
I would far rather see a well-established and highly regarded foreign bank 
establish an operation in Canada than to have a group of individuals within 
Canada who never have been in the banking business before attempt to establish 
a banking operation. I think that the prestige and the strength of an institution 
built up over many, many years of operations is a very important factor. I would 
like to make that particular point. 
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The CHAIRMAN: If in 1817 when the merchants who wanted to start the 
Bank of Montreal, with no banking experience, had come forward would you 
have made the same response to them? 


Mr. Hart: I was not there in 1817, Mr. Chairman. I will say that a number of 
the individuals who formed the Bank of Montreal in 1817 came from Boston and 
already were versed in the banking business in the United States. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Hart, you made a very strong statement when you said 
that if the Mercantile Bank had been bought by interests either from Britain or 
France such legislation would not have been enforced. 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Laflamme, this is rather hypothetical, but I have a suspicion 
that this might have happened. We have the case of Barclay’s Bank establishing 
a bank in Canada some years ago, which was subsequently taken over as you 
know by another Canadian institution. But it was established by a British bank. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. Then you cautioned against the main view of the 
government putting something in the legislation which will protect Canadian 
banking interests. 


Mr. Hart: If it is the wisdom of parliament now that legislation should be 
enacted to prevent this from happening again, and if that is the wish of 
parliament, then we must abide by it. But I do not think that you can change the 
rules for an existing organization such as the Mercantile or any other bank 
which might have been involved, which was operating within the full provisions 
of the law of the Bank Act under which they received their charter. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Even if they were aware of this when they acquired the 
interests of the Mercantile Bank? 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Grégoire, even if they were aware of it because—I go back to 
my brief—there was no legal obstacle to the step which they took and the new 
owners acted quite within their rights under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hart, before recognizing Mr. Cameron I want to ask you 
about something that just occurred to me. Is what happened here, the minister 
of finance telling these people about the intentions of the government to change 
the law at a time when the law permitted conduct other than what was 
contemplated any different than the minister of finance getting up in the House 
of Commons and making his budget speech, which refers to tax changes, which 
would not be passed into law for weeks or months after the budget message was 
given, but yet would be retroactive to the date of the message? 

Mr. Hart: Tax legislation, thank goodness, in this country so far has not 
been retroactive. 

The CHAIRMAN: Wait a minute, sir— 

Mr. Hart: The budget may be introduced, stating what the taxes are going 
to be or what changes in the act are going to be effective at a future date that 
everybody is aware of. But this was not discussed in Parliament at that time, as I 
recall. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am trying to see if there is an analogy. Am I not correct 
that in many cases the tax changes mentioned are considered to go into effect at 
the moment the budget speech is given. 


Mr. Hart: Correct? 
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The CHAIRMAN: But at that moment there is no law calling for those 
changes; the law itself does not come into effect, in many cases, until months 
later and is retroactive. What the minister says in his budget speech is merely a 
comment in the house. Is this any different than what happened with the 
Mercantile situation, with the exception that it was done in the minister’s office 
rather than in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, I am at a disadvantage, not being present when 
the conversation took place, although I know what is on the record. I must agree 
with what Mr. Monteith said. It does seem abundantly clear to me, and again I 
am speaking without certain knowledge so I should not say “abundantly clear” 
because I do not know at what stage negotiations had been reached between the 
parent institution, which subsequently became the parent institution of the 
Mercantile Bank, and the previous Dutch owners or the owners at that time of 
the shares of the Mercantile Bank. I am not aware of that and I find it very 
difficult to speak to this point. If they had gone to the extent where they had 
closed the deal with the Dutch owners of the Mercantile Bank, had acquired the 
shares from the Dutch owners—and this again is hypothetical because I do not 
know what went on; I am not privy to that conversation at all and came up here 
as a matter of courtesy to tell the officials of the Government of Canada what 
they had undertaken, well, then, I still say they were operating within the law. 


The CHAIRMAN: What if the conversation was exactly as described in the 
Hansard record. 


Mr. MonteItH: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. This seems to me to be an 
inquisition against Mr. Hart rather than actually against the Mercantile Bank. I 
submit that if we are going to continue in this vein and take the minister’s 
statement as gospel, we must have before this Committee the officials of the 
Mercantile Bank so that they can defend their own position. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Officials of the Mercantile Bank, as you may be aware, 
are going to appear a week from today. 


Mr. MontveEItTH: I was not aware of that. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Will Mr. Walter Gordon appear too? 


The CHAIRMAN: If the Committee wishes. It is up to the Committee to call 
anybody they wish. Mr. Hart is here today. He is very frankly and very fairly 
putting forward some views, which are most useful to the Committee. As you 
may know, the Committee also has agreed to hear Mr. McLaughlin of the Royal 
Bank, though not necessarily on this subject, on Tuesday. Then, on Thursday, 
the officials from the Mercantile Bank are going to appear. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Mr. Chairman, I was not aware of that. Was there any reason 
why I should be? The notices have not gone out yet for each day’s program. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, but this has been discussed at Committee meetings. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The list of witnesses was 
circularized to members of the Committee. 


Mr. MontTEITH: It was discussed on November 24, Mr. Chairman, and I was 
not at that meeting. 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this point very strongly. Iam 
not here to appeal on behalf of the Mercantile Bank. They run their show; we, in 
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the Bank of Montreal, run our show. I am here to appeal on a point of principle 
irrespective of what bank might have been involved. I want to make myself 
quite clear on that point. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I havea supplementary question. 


The CHAIRMAN: If Mr. Laflamme is finished, Mr. Cameron has the floor. It is 
up to him to yield to supplementary questions. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am a little nervous 
about agreeing to Mr. Grégoire asking a supplementary question because he may 
go on for an hour. If it is a real short one I will give way to Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It is a short one. Your remarks were on a principle you 
invoked. Would your intervention this morning be the result of the retaliation 
you fear in the United States. 


Mr. Hart: Definitely not, sir. As I mentioned early, I am on record in two 
addresses I made two years ago, when I appealed against this discriminatory 
legislation. This was long before there was any thought, as far as I know, of any 
retaliation in the United States. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Hart, as a banker, I 


presume you were aware that the Bank Act was due for its decennial revision in 
1964. 

Mr. Hart: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (N. anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands ): Would it be fair to suggest 
that on acount of that imminent revision of the Bank Act, you would be keeping 
a very careful eye on statements of government officials on the possibility of 
revisions to the legislation? 

Mr. Hart: We know nothing of the legislation until we actually see the draft 
brief. We had no discussion prior to that, to my knowledge, with any government 
officials on what they intended to put into the draft bill. Our first knowledge is 
when we see the bill after it has been introduced in parliament. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have not been suggest- 
ing that you had discussed this with the government, but I am suggesting that 
surely you were aware of the statement of the former minister of finance which 
the Chairman has read to this Committee. 


Mr. Hart: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And you were aware that 
that statement did appear in Hansard, an official document of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Hart: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So would I be unfair to 
suggest that perhaps you were a little disingenuous when you suggested you had 
seen no documents relating to this matter? 

Mr. Hart: No, I did not mean to imply that, sir. From what I understand 
there was one memorandum or perhaps more prepared of conversations that took 
place which I have not seen and, naturally, would not expect to see. But I was 
aware of what was on the record in Hansard. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then, in view of the im- 
minent revision of the Bank Act and the statement of Mr. Walter Gordon, which 
certainly every member of the House of Commons accepted as a truthful report 
of the conversations he had had with the American interests who were then 
preparing to take over the Mercantile bank, would you not consider that this was 
a sufficient warning to dispose of your argument of discriminatory retroactive 
action because it was not possible for Mr. Gordon to embody that idea in 
legislation until the legislation came before parliament. But did he not give fair 
warning? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, sir; I must agree to that. As I say, I know what was on the 
official record, and I do not for one minute question the statement made by the 
former minister of finance. But even though he had issued this warning to the 
proposed purchasers—and I say “proposed” in quotes because I am not sure what 
state their negotiations had reached with the Dutch interests at the time they 
called on the minister of finance. I am not aware of that so I cannot speak 
truthfully to that point, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You mentioned your sus- 
picion, that had these been interests of a different nationality that quite likely 
this legislation would not have come up. You mentioned also that you would 
like to embark on the question of foreign investment in Canada. As you are well 
aware, there is a wide debate going on in Canada right now on the danger of an 
increasing foreign ownership of our resources and our industries. Would your 
position be that there is no danger, that we have nothing to be concerned about, 
when such a large proportion of our economy is now in foreign hands. 


Mr. Hart: Is that your question, Mr. Cameron? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. Hart: I submit there is no danger. I think we have to go back a bit, 
certainly, prior to the second world war, to the development which has taken 
place in this country since that time, and I do submit that if we had not created a 
climate—and thank goodness we did create such a climate—which enabled 
foreign capital to come into this country and help develop our tremendous 
natural resources, and brought along with that technical know-how in which we 
were not experienced, I think this country has benefited a very great deal from 
foreign capital, whether it came from the United States, Great Britain or other 
countries in Europe. If we can continue to have a climate which will attract good 
capital into this country and help to develop the growth of this country, I submit 
that is good for Canada. I think it would be a sorry day if the climate ever 
became such in this country that foreign capital no longer came in because I 
think that we Canadians as a whole would suffer as a result. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Curetien: A supplementary question, with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: If Mr. Cameron will permit you? 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Yes, he gives me permission, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Hart do you 
not find there is a difference between investment in general and investment in 
sectors that is important for our nation, as banks, radio, television and news- 
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papers. Do you not distinguish between these two types of foreign control over 
our economy? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: In dealing with foreign capital I was very conscious of the fact. I 
take as an example the development of the oil and gas industry in this great 
country of ours. I do not think it would have proceeded to the extent that it has 
without capital and technical know-how coming in to assist in its development. 
Now you are getting into other areas such as broadcasting and newspapers. I do 
not know that I am too well qualified to discuss that particular aspect of the 
topic. But if foreign investment coming into Canada is coming from groups who 
are well established, well regarded, people of high principle, people who have 
operated in their particular field for a long period of time and who have 
experience and know-how and are willing to invest in Canada for the benefit of 
Canadians generally, then I think it would be a sorry day if we slammed the 
door in their faces. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Yes, but you do not make any difference between the 
general investment and the specific areas that I mentioned, banking, radio and 
newspapers. You see no danger to the personality of our country if we leave 
these very sensitive fields in Canada to foreigners? 


Mr. Hart: I think we are straying a bit away from the revision of the Bank 
Act. I would answer your question in so far as banks are concerned. I would 
attempt to repeat what I said before, that if we have a well established foreign 
banking institution abroad—whether it is in the United States or wherever it 
may be—one that has prestige, one that is well regarded, I think it would be to 
our benefit if they came in and participated in the further growth of the Cana- 
dian economy. 


The CHAIRMAN: What if they purchased an existing Canadian bank. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is the question I was 
just going to ask if I could continue. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, I am sorry. We will take it as being asked by Mr. 
Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I was going to ask you, 
Mr. Hart, what your view would be if at some time in the future—if we did not 
pass this legislation to which you take some exception, although not as strong an 
exception as you do to that regarding the Mercantile Bank—there was a deter- 
mined and successful attempt on the part of a foreign financial institution to take 
over one or more of the existing chartered banks in Canada? 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Cameron, the question is a bit hypothetical because it would 
take a very vast amount of money, I think, to take over one of the major 
chartered banks of Canada. I cannot conceive of any well established, well 
operated, banking institution or financial institution abroad that would attempt 
such an exercise. I think they would prefer to come in and establish a supple- 
mentary or a new operation rather than attempt to take over an existing 
operation. This, of course, is all hypothetical. I cannot really answer this. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But what is not hypo- 
thetical of course is the fact that the world’s most powerful and most wealthy 
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financial institutions are in the United States. Does this not have some bearing on 
our attitude toward representatives of that extremely powerful, almost over- 
whelming, economy moving into the operation of one of our financial institutions 
in this country? 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Cameron, first of all I am a dyed-in-the-wool Canadian. Iam 
not holding any brief for the United States or any foreign country; do not get me 
wrong in that. I do, in answer to your good question, submit that it is in the 
interest of Canada—and we must always keep that in mind—to have a strong 
partner come in to help with further development in our country, that is to our 
advantage. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you explain to the 
Committee how this would be to the benefit of Canada. I presume that a foreign 
bank coming in and establishing itself would operate on the same basis as the 
existing banks? 

Mr. Hart: Under a charter? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, it would have a 
charter. Is it not correct that their operations would be based on their ability to 
attract the savings of the Canadian people in deposits. 


Mr. Hart: That is correct. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then in what way would 
you advance the interests of Canada by having those deposits divided again in 
another way? 


Mr. Hart: Iam trying to make my point, Mr. Cameron, on the benefit to the 
economy as a whole. It is not just a matter of a new chartered bank being 
established, gathering up deposits or making inroads on deposits held by existing 
banks or other institutions at the present time. If we have a strong organization 
that comes in here, operating in the international field, then I think that would 
be a tremendous help to Canada in furthering our export trade and other 
matters because I am sure we are very conscious in Canada of the importance of 
export trade to this country. Anything that helps to develop that, as a case in a 
point, I think is to our benefit. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean the Bank of Montreal could not expand to pick 
up that challenge? 


Mr. Hart: We are attempting to grow with the country and play our 
part in the growth of the country at all times. But we are a Canadian institution 
even though we do operate certain establishments abroad such as I have men- 
tioned, and there are quite a few others too. We cannot handle all the foreign 
business; perhaps all the Canadian banks together cannot handle the foreign 
business because a lot of it comes from outside. If we have a partner or 
somebody who comes in who is able to bring further expertise and facilitate the 
growth of exports and trade generally in this country then, I submit that is to 
our advantage. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Hart, are you telling 
us that in your view the Canadian banking institutions are not capable of serving 
the interests of Canada. 
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Mr. Hart: No, sir, I am not saying that at all. I am speaking from the 
standpoint of Canadian institutions operating in Canada. When you get into the 
foreign field you do have to have co-operation with other institutions abroad in 
countries where the Canadian banks are not operating. Naturally, there are 
many countries in which we do not operate. Therefore, we rely on banking 
correspondents and other institutions to assist in the promotion of trade to the 
benefit of their country and to the benefit of Canada. We cannot do it all 
ourselves; there is a matter of co-operation which enters in here. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is this not rather a differ- 
ent element that you are introducing now? No one is suggesting that you should 
not co-operate with financial institutions in other parts of the world; you 
obviously have to. Is this not rather a different proposition than suggesting that 
because of the incapacity, I gather in expertise and possibly resources of the 
Canadian banking fraternity it would be desirable to have a foreign bank 
establish itself in Canada. 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Cameron. I am afraid we are arguing at cross-purposes. I am 
not saying that the Canadian banking system is not doing its job. I, by no means, 
intend to imply that whatsoever because I think we are doing a good job in this 
country. But when you get into the international field, co-operation is necessary, 
and certainly we obtain that. If a foreign institution wishes to establish in 
Canada, be it banking or whatever field it may be, which is going to be to the 
benefit of Canada, then I think that is good for the country if this is going to 
help, say, promotion of further trade between the respective countries involved. 


Mr. CAMERON *°(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, just to define some 
of our terms, You speak of co-operation in one breath and in the next you speak . 
in terms of establishing a bank in Canada. Have you experienced any difficulty in 
getting co-operation from foreign financial institutions in your world trading 
operations? 


Mr. Hart: No, sir, I would not say that we have encountered any difficulty. I 
think, sir, you introduced the matter of a foreign bank coming in for the 
purposes of this discussion. I was just trying to imply that if it is a well 
established, well recognized, well run institution which is willing to come into 
Canada and take a state in this country, then I think that we certainly would 
look for benefits from that because this is expanding further the international 
operations. We of course are vitally interested because of the importance of 
export trade to Canada in broadening the scope of operations in that particular 
field. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Hart, you have al- 
ready told me that so far as you know you have not encountered any difficulty in 
getting co-operation from foreign financial institutions. Are you suggesting that 
a bank established by foreign interest in Canada would have better co-operation 
throughout the world? 


Mr. Hart: I would not say it is a matter of better co-operation, Mr. 
Cameron, no. I would say that if a foreign institution comes in here they 
obviously are taking somewhat of a stake in this country and that we should 
benefit because, presumably, with their international operations elsewhere, they 
would have more interest in developing trade between Canada and other coun- 
tries involved because they have a stake in this country. 
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Mr. Futon: You mean more interest than they would without a stake in 
the country? 


Mr. Hart: No, sir, I do not think more interest. If they are operating in 
Canada under Canadian law then I think if they are willing to come in and 
throw their lot in here— 


Mr. FuLToN: My interjection was because I felt your answer was open to 
interpretation and that you were saying that this foreign bank would have more 
interest in developing trade than the Canadian banks. 


Mr. Hart: Oh, no, sir. I did not mean to imply that. 


Mr. Futron: It is one of the implications that has been taken by Mr. 
Cameron. 


Mr. Hart: I stand corrected then. I did not mean to imply that at all. 


Mr. FuLton: You meant they would have more interest in developing it 
than they would if they were not in Canada. 


Mr. Hart: If they were not here; that is correct, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): More interest in develop- 
ing trade between Canada and the rest of the world? 


Mr. Hart: Sir, that is correct. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would they have more 
interest than the present Canadian banking fraternity? 


Mr. Hart: No, I would not say so at all. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Hart, I must say I find 
it rather difficult to understand your position because it does seem to imply that 
you find some shortcomings in our Canadian banking institutions, that they are 
not capable— 


Mr. Hart: No; I by no means intend to imply that whatsoever, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You repeatedly come back 
and tell us that a foreign bank with foreign connections would be in a better 
position to expand our trade than one without it. Are you telling us that you do 
not have the foreign connections? 


Mr. Hart: No, sir. Iam not saying that they would be in a better position to 
expand our trade. I am saying that in considering the matter as a whole this is 
another group which would be in a position to assist in expanding our trade. I 
cannot say that they are going to do a better job. I think we in the Canadian 
banking system can be justifiably proud of the way it has grown up and the part 
we have played in the development and growth of the economy of the country. 
But anything that is going to further the growth or further that development, if 
it is in the interest of Canada, I think we should be willing to accept. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Does it not boil down to 
this, that they merely divide the existing opportunities and resources in Canada 
that are now at the disposal of the present existing Canadian financial institu- 
tions. You are no further ahead, are you? Are they going to have extra re- 
sources? 
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Mr. Hart: Mr. Cameron, I am looking at it from the standpoint of a foreign 
institution coming in and naturally, bringing in new capital to a certain extent 
too. We do not deal in foreign trade in Canadian dollars, as you may know, it is 
largely in United States dollars and sterling in Canada. Our Canadian dollars, so 
far as foreign trade is concerned, are of no use except to the extent that they are 
used to purchase foreign exchange to pay for imports. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is a very important 
use. 


Mr. Hart: It is a very important use but that is imports. I am talking really 
about developing our export trade, and if we can get additional institutions who 
are willing to come in, as part of their operation, to further that export trade, 
then I submit it is good for the country. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think that is all for now, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I now recognize Mr. Leboe, followed by Mr. Gregoire. 


Mr. LEBOoE: Mr. Chairman, I am interested, first of all in the principle that 
was enunciated by Mr. Hart. I follow you to a point but I fail to follow you to the 
nth degree. I think there is always a point in any possession, any deed or title, 
where we come to the matter of the good of the community. I think you admit 
this. I am not saying that I am on your side or on anybody’s side because that is 
not the point. I want to deal particularly with this matter. Suppose we find 
ourselves in a position in a community where a man has a clear title to a piece of 
property and that it is in the interest of the community that man divest himself 
of that property, and he says: “This is my home; it is my castle; I built here with 
every intention of spending all my life here, and I am not interested in selling it 
at any price.” The thing to do then is to expropriate. In other words, we change 
the rules in the middle of the game by using expropriation. I think, whether or 
not we go ahead on this particular section, that the principle which you have 
enunciated is broken down, on the basis of the principle of expropriation to the 
benefit of the community. Am I not right? 


Mr. Hart: I must admit that Iam not a lawyer. 
Mr. LEBOE: Well, I am not either, so we are on equal footing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then this discussion, can be carried on quite untrammeled 
by the detailed knowledge of the law. 


Mr. FULTON: I am unhappy about one aspect of Mr. Leboe’s statement. 


Mr. LEBOE: Well, please let the witness answer, and then you can make your 
remarks afterwards. I would like the witness to explain his position because of 
the principle that he was enunciating so strongly, that it should never be varied 
by law, even if it was to the better interest of Canadians. 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Leboe, there certainly is a matter of principle involved here, 
leaving expropriation aside for the moment, if I may. The point I make is that 
when you operate within the law, as I have submitted in my brief, then the 
entity involved is deserving of the full right of protection of that law. When you 
get into the expropriation of a piece of land, I think we are in a little different 
area. 
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Mr. LEBOorE: I said the man’s home is his castle. He was operating within the 
law when he built his home. 


Mr. Hart: But, Mr. Leboe, if we are talking about expropriating a bank or 
any institution in Canada, I think we are going to have one awful fight. 


Mr. LEBOE: I am talking about changing the rules in the middle of the game. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, is not the expropriation law that Mr. Leboe 
speaks of on the statute books of Canada in every province right now? 


Mr. LEBOE: You are on the wrong track. We are not talking about the 
expropriation law; we are talking about the changing of the rules in the middle 
of the game for the benefit of the community. 


Mr. Hart: Well, you are not changing the rules if the law already exists, Mr. 
Leboe. 


Mr. Lesore: So far as the individual is concerned, just the same as the 
Mercantile Bank, you certainly are changing the law because the individual has 
no knowledge that eventually there will be a highway or something else going 
through his land. He has knowledge of that. He may have been there for 50 years 
and all of a sudden there is a change in the world which makes it necessary to 
change the course of events. I am not saying that I am against the Mercantile 
Bank or anything at this particular moment; I am not putting myself on any side. 
But surely we are in the position that with the passage of time we have to 
change. As I understand your position, Mr. Hart, the principle of not changing 
the rules in the middle of the game should be in perpetuity. I cannot agree. 


Mr. Hart: I only apply it to the case in point. You have introduced a 
question, Mr. Leboe, of expropriation of property. 

Mr. LEBOE: That is only an example. 

Mr. Hart: You used that example though. 

Mr. Lesor: I can cite other ones as well. 


Mr. Hart: No doubt you can, sir. There are laws on the books now covering 
expropriation. The individual may not be aware of that, but when he is faced 
with it Iam sure that he scurries around to get a good lawyer to help him out. I 
do not want to be facetious but you may be aware that down in New York 
City—I think it is in Queens—Macy’s were putting up a big department store 
and there was a little old lady who owned a small property on the corner which 
they could not acquire. Nobody attempted to expropriate it. She is still there. 
They had to build around it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Macy’s is a privately-owned body. 
Mr. Hart: That is correct. 


Mr. LEBOE: This only strengthens the position that I am taking. This is not 
necessarily for the good of the community; this is for the good of Macy’s. This 
only strengthens the very argument that I have been making. 

You did mention the inflow of capital. If the total amount of resources being 
developed is Canadian resources, and if the end result is that we have total 
Canadian labour applied to those resources in order to develop them, is there any 
reason why we cannot supply the capital for it from Canada without going 
outside when we are using our own resources and our own labour. 
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Mr. Hart: Sir, I think we could not have begun to generate the capital 
required in Canada for the tremendous developments that have taken place in 
the last 10 to 20 years. I do not think there was enough risk capital around in 
Canada to do this. 


Mr. LEBOoE: This has not answered my question. You are around the corner 
on me already. I am saying to you that if all the resources involved are Canadian 
resources and the total amount of applied labour is Canadian labour then why 
in Heaven’s name can we not supply the capital from within Canada, because 
money does not grow on bushes. 

Mr. Hart: That is correct. 

Mr. LEBOE: We have a banking system set up, with the Bank of Canada and 
its governor as the main valve, as it were, to handle the expansion of the money 
supply, with a certain amount of direction, as he has testified before this 
Committee. If these are Canadian resources and the total amount of labour that 
is being applied to these resources is Canadian, are our financial institutions in 
Canada not capable, with the co-operation of the Bank of Canada, especially now 
under the new legislation, of generating this amount of capital in Canada, with 
the resources of Canada backing up that capital. 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Leboe, I think you are getting into the area of monetary 
policy, and fiscal policy too for that matter. In so far as monetary policy is 
concerned the chartered banks in Canada have no say in it. 

The CHairMan: If I may interrupt here, gentlemen, we have already decided 
that we would deal first with the topic raised by the witness in his brief. After 
we have exhausted that, within some reasonable limits, then we will go on to 
discuss other topics. 


Mr. LEsoeE: Mr. Chairman I must object because one of the main arguments 
that was used by the witness was the introduction of new capital. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you are relating your questions to the issue, raised by the 
witness’ brief, then that is fine. 

Mr. LEBOE: Certainly, substituting Canadian resources, with Canadian la- 
bour applied, for foreign capital is relevant in this particular case. 


The CHAIRMAN: So far as it is related to the Specific issue raised by Mr. 
Hart’s brief. 


Mr. LEBOE: I have raised the issue and I think that somewhere along the line 
the banking institution, particularly since it has been brought into this argument 
so forcefully as far as foreign capital is concerned, will have to be dealt with 
further in the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not Saying it cannot be dealt with; I am just suggest- 
ing unless you are in a position to relate this particular type of question to the 
treatment of the proposed legislation of foreign owned or foreign controlled 
banks in Canada, then you defer it until we have exhausted the topic. 

Mr. LEBOE: Although I will defer it, it is related because it is foreign capital, 
which has to do with that question. I will pass for now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leboe, do you have any further questions at this point? 
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(Translation) 
I now recognize Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. Gricorre: Mr. Hart, your main objection is to 75 (g) (2). This section 
mentions only those banks where more than 25 per cent of the shares are held by 
one person—whether he be a resident or a non-resident. Is the Mercantile Bank 
only in that position with more than 25 per cent shares held by any non-resi- 
dent? 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: Is the Mercantile Bank the only one in that position? Mr. 
Grégoire, I believe that is the case. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrigorrRE: What about the Bank of Montreal. Do you not have share- 
holders who hold more than 25 per cent of the shares? 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: No, we do not. Over 86 per cent of our shares are owned in 
Canada. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Gricorre: So, the Mercantile Bank alone is involved. You have other 
reserves in this clause. The liability should not be more than twenty times the 
authorized capital stock. Do you know if any other chartered banks have total 
liabilities of more than twenty times the authorized capital stock? 

(English) 
Mr. Hart: Yes, they all have, Mr. Grégoire. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Gricotre: However, in the case of the Mercantile Bank, it is the only 
bank whose shareholders are non-residents in which the labilities are twenty 
times the capital stock. 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: Well, this is what is introduced in the legislation. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Grecorre: In fact, however, the Mercantile Bank of Canada is the only 
chartered bank in Canada belonging to non-residents and whose total liabilities . 
exceed twenty times the authorized capital stock. 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: Right. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Gricorre: Under the circumstances, then, since we are dealing here 
with the banks where the investors are non-residents, do you not think that it 
would be security for the Canadian depositors, altogether apart from the case of 
the Mercantile Bank of Canada—only as a matter of principle—for all foreign 
institutions or individuals, being the majority shareholder in a chartered bank, 
to be limited in their operations by a clause such as this? 
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(English) 


Mr. Hart: No. If you are speaking of the other chartered banks apart from 
the Mercantile I do not think this question— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I am speaking about any individual in the United States who 
would like to take control and start a new chartered bank. Should we put that 
clause into the Bank Act for the security of Canadian depositors? 


Mr. Hart: No. I would not think that with a new chartered bank established 
in Canada there is any need to put in this security in the form in which you 
stated. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: If it is from non-residents? 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Grégoire, the section covering the 25 per cent control is 
another matter; it is not related to the amount of liabilities in relation to the 
- capital of that particular institution. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would it be a matter of good security for Canadian depositors 
to accept any foreign control without at least a minimum of security like that 
provided by clause 75 of the bill? 


Mr. Hart: As I have tried to point out clause 75 is very restrictive and 
discriminatory against one chartered bank at the present time. Mr. Grégoire, I do 
not think it has anything to do with the security of the Canadian depositors 
because the chartered banks after all operate within the law of the country. We 
have been around for a long, long time and I think that Canadians generally 
have faith in the chartered banks in Canada and the way they have been 
operating. I do not think anyone is going to lose sleep overnight for fear that 
they are not going to be able to draw their money out of a chartered bank the 
following morning. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If the Mercantile Bank of Canada were not involved by this 
clause 75, would you object anyhow to this clause? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: I would not see any necessity for the clause, Mr. Grégoire, 
because I think this has stemmed from an attempt to embody legislation that is 
restrictive and discriminatory against one institution. I think if this had never 
arisen—and again this is hypothetical—there would not have been such a clause 


introduced for existing Canadian chartered banks because there would be a need 
for it. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, do you believe that the statement made by the former 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Walter Gordon, actually constituted a sufficient warning 
given to the people who bought out the Mercantile Bank of Canada? Was it 
sufficient warning? Did they know what was going to come about? 

(English) : 

Mr. Hart: As I say, I do not quarrel with the statement produced in 
Hansard. I do not say that it is wrong and I do not question it in any respect. As 
to the matter of sufficient warning I think we must know, and I certainly do not 
know, at what stage the negotiation had been reached between the Dutch 


interests and the United States interests who were asking to acquire them or 
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who had arranged to acquire them. Maybe they had already bought the shares. 
I do not know. 

Mr. CurétTIEN: But, Mr. Hart, in the minister’s statement at that time it was 
stated that no firm commitments had been made with them. According to what 
Mr. Gordon said it had been mentioned by the First National City Bank that no 
firm commitments were made with the Dutch interests at that time. 

Mr. Hart: Well, at this time I am not aware. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is something that can only be brought out when the witnesses on behalf of 
the Mercantile Bank are here. I am not in a position to argue this point. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The Mercantile Bank did 
not produce a statement? 

Mr. Hart: They may have. I do not know what their submission is at all, Mr. 
Cameron. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Chairman, this is my last question. Could we say that 
your position could be changed should other witnesses come here to confirm the 
warning previously given by the then Minister of Finance to the purchasers of 
the Mercantile Bank of Canada. Could your position change? Would your brief 
be other than it is? Would you be ready to amend it if you received confirmation 
by the former Minister of Finance of that warning? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: Well, sir, Ican only go back to the statement I made before, that 
to my knowledge there was no legal obstacle to what was done in this case, 
where the ownership of the Mercantile Bank changed hands, because it was a 
foreign owned operation in the first place. When it received its charter it was 100 
per cent foreign owned by Dutch interests. 

Mr. GreEcorrRE: Was there not a clear warning by the then Minister of 
Finance that something close to a legal obstacle existed. 


Mr. Hart: I would not say it was a legal obstacle, Mr. Grégoire. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I did not call it a legal obstacle. 

Mr. Hart: You said close to a legal obstacle. I would not say so because 
there was no law on the books preventing this from being done. I am not in a 
position to state what went on at these discussions—and I do not suppose 
anybody is around this table. In deference to the gentlemen over here, I do not > 
know what stage they had reached in negotiations for the purchase of these 
shares. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GreEcoIrRE: That is not my question, Mr. Hart. My question is this. 
Supposing we receive confirmation of formal advice being given by the Minister 
of Finance, would you be ready to amend your brief? 


(English) 


Mr. Hart: No, I would not be ready to amend my brief, Mr. Grégoire, 
because I submit what was done at that time was quite legal under existing law. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Even though the Minister of Finance clearly indicated at the 
time to the parties involved in that transaction that a revision of the Bank Act 
was due in 1964, and further, that there would be a clause in this revision to the 
effect that we have been discussing to-day? Was that not sufficient warning, was 
that not such as to give all the information required to the people involved? 


(English) 
Mr. Hart: Well, it may have been a warning, Mr. Grégoire, but it was stil] 
not law. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Was not the warning by the then Minister of Finance that 
they were going to amend the Bank Act soon sufficient? 
- (Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that it is nearly one o’clock and you could continue 
your questions after the noon recess. 

Mr. CHRETIEN: I have only one question. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I will put my questions this afternoon. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Mr. Hart, do you share the views expressed in the following 
statements, that Clause 75 2(g), might constitute discrimination. But do you 
not feel it constitutes discrimination against all banks because at the present 
time, no Canadian citizens may acquire more than 25 per cent of the shares of 
any bank in Canada? 


(English) 
—if more than 25 per cent of the issued shares are held by any one resident or 
non-resident. 


Mr. Hart: I do not think it is discrimination against the chartered banks as 
such. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: No, but it is discrimination against any Canadian citizen who 
wants to own 50 per cent of the shares of any bank. 
(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: We are going to have a continual exchange of questions and 
we might end our discussion at this point, with every consideration for our 
colleague, Mr. Grégoire. 


(English) 


Mr. Hart, perhaps we should let you think about your answer to that one. 
I will declare the meeting recessed until 3.45 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we are ready to resume the meeting 
which was recessed this morning, and Mr. Grégoire will have the floor. 
Before resuming I would like to inform the committee that our research 


staff has prepared two memoranda for Mr. Clermont, one headed Bank Service 
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Charges and the other headed Instruments Eligible for Rediscount at Federal 
Reserve Banks, that is to say, reserve banks in the United States. Mr. Clermont 
has indicated to me that he would be quite willing to have these same documents 
made available to the other members of the committee. Therefore, I am going to 
ask our clerk to have them duplicated and circulated and after you have had a 
chance to take a look at them I would be prepared to accept a motion, which 
would not appropriate at this time for obvious reasons, to have them added to 
our minutes in the usual manner. 


Mr. Lesor: I just want to express my appreciation to Mr. Clermont for 
doing that. 


The CHAIRMAN: The approach we have been following, of course, is that 
where a member has some special work done for him by our research staff to 
assist him in preparing his own questions, it would be up to the member to make 
the material available in its entire and complete form to the other members of 
the committee. However, where I as chairman ask for material for the commit- 
tee, or a member asks that the same material be made available to the entire 
committee, it will automatically be distributed or made available, as, for ex- 
ample, the table prepared by Mr. Baribeau on N.H.A. mortgage lending by banks. 
As to the two memoranda, the one on service charges prepared by Miss Prentis 
and the one on rediscounting at federal reserve banks by Mr. Baribeau, I have 
asked our clerk to distribute them in the usual way as soon as possible. 


I will now give Mr. Grégoire the floor. 
Mr. GrécorrEe: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if first I could be permitted to ask 


one or two factual questions of Mr. Elderkin, as Inspector General of Banks, for 
clarification of the problem we are now studying. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I had better hear the questions and we will see. 


Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Elderkin, were you present in the office of the then 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Gordon, when representatives of the First National City 
Bank came to Ottawa for discussions with Mr. Gordon regarding the transactions 
of the Mercantile Bank of Canada? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 


Mr. Gr&GorrRE: Can you remember who were present from the First National 
City Bank at this meeting? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. McFadden. 


Mr. Gricorre: Was it not understood at that time, and was it not plainly 
stated, that no definite commitments had been concluded concerning this trans- 
action of the Mercantile Bank of Canada at the time of that meeting? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes, I think the memorandum that the former Minister of 
Finance tabled in the House contained that statement. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It was admitted at that meeting, was it? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: I said that. 


Mr. Gricore: Is it not a fact that at that same meeting a very precise and 
concrete warning was given by the then Minister of Finance to the effect that 
section 75 or something to that effect would be included in the new bank act? 
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Mr. ELDERKIN: No, the warning was only that there might be legislation 
restricting foreign-owned banks. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: There was a warning, then, that there might be some restric- 
tions in the new bank act concerning that problem? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: There was no indication of what type it would be. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean there was no indication specifically referring to 
the type of restriction? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: The type of restriction that would be imposed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Were the government’s views clearly expressed on what 
their intentions were at that time? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I would say there was no indication of the type of restriction. 
It simply said if there was legislation restricting the growth of foreign-owned 
banks that he, the Minister, would not consider after the warning that it was 
retroactive. . 


Mr. GREGOIRE: So then the warning did not include that precise fact? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: And the Minister said that if it included this precise fact it 
would not be retroactive? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I think you have misunderstood. The Minister said that if 
there was legislation restricting the growth of a foreign-owned bank he would 
not consider it retroactive after warning was then given. The Minister 
said that if Parliament later imposed restrictive legislation on foreign-owned 
banks that he, the Minister, would not consider that retroactive considering the 
warning he was given at that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean if the legislation dated back to cover— 
Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: —the situation discussed with the Minister by the gentle- 
men from the First National City Bank, it would not be considered retroactive 
because a warning had been given in the course of that discussion? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: That is right. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): A warning that he consid- 
ered to be tantamount to the legislation. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Well, Mr. Cameron, he did not express what the legislation 
might be, he simply said if there were restrictions imposed. 


Mr. GrEGoIRE: Is there not a kind of — 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Did not his statement that 
he would not consider it to be retroactive mean that he considered that his 
warning was of such a definite nature that it would— 


The CHAIRMAN: He would not consider that it would not be retroactive. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: We are mixed up now. Can you clarify the matter? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: What he said was that he would not consider it as being 
retroactive. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: He would not consider it as being— 


Mr. ELDERKIN: —retroactive, because they had been warned at the time that 
there would likely be legislation. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: So it would apply to them. It was a fair warning, then. Is it 
not also a fact that the representative of the First National City Bank at that 
moment said that if the transaction was done after this warning it would be at 
their own risk? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I believe the words were “at their own peril”. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, I think— 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, that was my last question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think this subject matter is certainly relevant to our 
study of this legislation, particularly this area, but in view of the fact that Mr. 
Hart himself was not, as far as I am aware, participating in these meetings that a 
detailed inquiry into what happened there, beyond the statement formally given 
in the House by the Minister of Finance and some limited background so we 
understand what the background was to the minister’s statement, would, I think, 
be better put off until the individuals specifically concerned with this issue are 
before us next week. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, Mr. Chairman, I asked those questions because this 
morning Mr. Hart said that he was not personally aware what stage the negotia- 
tions had reached between the Dutch and the Americans into the transaction at 
the moment of the warning. So now we have an answer from Mr. Elderkin that 
there was no definite commitment at that time between the American and the 
Dutch people. Now, we know that Mr. Elderkin was there. We also know that 
there was a fair warning given at that meeting to these people from the First 
National City Bank, and we also know that they admitted that if such a trans- 
action was undertaken it was something that was done at their own risk. 


Now, in view of these facts from someone who was present, do you think— 
when nothing definite was done—it is still discrimination when they knew in 
advance what was coming on and when they admitted themselves that it was at 
their own risk if they were still going along with the transaction? Do you still 
think it is discrimination? 

Mr. G. ARNOLD Hart (General Manager, Bank of Montreal): Yes, Mr. Gré- 
goire, I still consider it discrimination. I would like to clear up one point, if I may 
by directing a question to the Inspector-General. In the earlier part of his— 
statement I believe he said that someone—maybe the Minister of Finance, I do 
not know—said that there might be legislation introduced. Later on he said there 
would be legislation introduced. Which is correct? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: If I said there would be legislation introduced I did not 
intend to say so. In the memorandum which was tabled in the House of 
Commons the Minister said that normally it would be unfair to apply retroac- 
tively any legislation restrictions on control of banks by non-residents, but since 
the First National City Bank were now aware of the Government’s views about 
the possibility of their acquiring the shares of Mercantile, the government would 
not consider that they would be entitled to exemption from any legislation in 
respect of foreign ownership that might be enacted in the future. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What is the date of that memorandum? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: July 18. It is the one that the former Minister of Finance 
tabled in the House. 


The CHAIRMAN: What was the date of the meeting? 
Mr. ELDERKIN: July 18, 1963. 


Mr. GREcorRE: I think it was in October of 1963 that the transaction was 
concluded after the meeting. Now, in view of that fact and in view of the fact 
that the people from the First National City Bank were fully aware of the 
possibility of new legislation, and in view of the fact that they admitted it was at 
their own risk, would you still consider it discrimination? 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a rather awkward position here, 
not having been present at the meeting. Naturally I would not be there. Sec- 
ondly, I think these are questions which should be directed to representatives of 
the Mercantile Bank or the First National City Bank when they appear. I am 
hardly in a position to discuss this. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, but you are the one who took the position— 


Mr. Hart: That is right. Let me add this, Mr. Grégoire. I still feel that it is 
discriminatory, and I also question whether it was good principle to issue a 
warning such as that to an institution that action was going to be taken 
subsequently which would be directed against that institution. Is it a fact that 
members of the government will go out and warn anybody in advance of what is 
likely to be taken by way of legislative action against any particular entity or 
corporation? Is this good practice? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: It is good practice to advise those that will be affected by 
such legislation. For example, when the B.C. Bank was in front of the Senate or 
the committee here they were advised in a speech from the Minister of Finance 
that governments would not be entitled to buy shares. So, it was before Bill No. 
C-222 was presented to the House. They were advised and the Mercantile Bank 
were advised, because they were the only ones involved in such a problem. 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Grégoire, you speak of the Bank of British Columbia, which 
was not then and is still not in existence. Iam speaking of a case of a corporate 
entity which was in existence and which was operating under the laws of the 
country at that particular moment. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, but the people from the First National City Bank had 
not yet acquired it. 

Mr. Hart: I cannot argue with you on this, Mr. Grégoire, because I do not 
know. I must accept the statement that has been presented here. I think this is a 
question which should be directed to the representatives of the Mercantile Bank 
when they appear. I am not in a position to argue their case and I am not arguing 
their case. I am arguing a matter of principle. 


(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: I think your questioning time is finished. Have you another 
question to put, Mr. Laflamme? Are you going to begin a new round of question- 
ing? 
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(English) 
Mr. LAFLAMME: I had some questions to ask. Did you have any comments 
you wanted to make before I begin? 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if it would not be useful at this point, in view of 
Mr. Hart’s reference in his brief to the operations of his bank in New York and 
elsewhere, if the committee might find it useful to find out a little more about the 
extent and method of operation. Mr. Hart— 


Mr. GreGorrE: Mr. Chairman, before you go into that, just as a matter of 
clarification to instruct the whole committee, can we find out from Mr. Hart what 
is his understanding of discrimination? Perhaps the word “discrimination”—in 
French it is la discrimination—does not have the same meaning in English and 
that is why I have difficulty following it. May we have your understanding of 
discrimination? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we may be reaching this situation, that in spite of 
your vigorous questions Mr. Hart may not be willing to yield to your point of 
view or the point of view of others on the committee. Certainly that is something 
that can happen with any witness appearing before us. It may be that the 
committee will feel that he has sustained his position in the course of question- 
ing, and if that is so it is up to the committee to decide. But I do not think we can 
expect—and this may happen with any witness—that he will necessarily be 
willing to shift his position entirely in response to the questioning of someone as 
vigorous and as intrepid as yourself. Therefore I think we have to recognize 
there may be some reasonable limits—I am not saying we have reached them 
—to pursuing any particular line of inquiry. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: It is just whether it has the same meaning in both languages, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, are you in a position to define your use of the term 
“discrimination”? 


Mr. Hart: I would be glad to attempt to do so, Mr. Chairman, in simple 
terms. The point I make is that the Mercantile Bank in this particular case was 
operating under the laws of the country, having been given a charter and 
become a chartered bank of Canada along with all the other banks and then 
legislation is introduced which singles them out under this section 75(2)(g) for 
special treatment which does not apply to all the other banks. This I call 
discrimination. 

Mr. LEBOE: On that point, Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is quite correct to - 


say they were singled out. I think it would be more correct to say they were the 
only ones affected. 


Mr. Hart: I will accept that, Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. LEBoE: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps it would be more convenient to defer any 
questions I had in mind on the operation of agencies and to permit Mr. Laflamme 


and yourself, followed by Mr. Cameron, to continue with questions more directly 
relevant to the area we are in now with respect to Mr. Hart’s brief. 


(Translation) 
Perhaps you have questions to put, Mr. Laflamme? 
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(English) 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I would first like to ask some questions of Mr. Elderkin. In 
Canadian history is this the first time the whole interest of a Canadian chartered 
bank has been bought by foreign capital? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: No, Barclays Bank (Canada) was entirely owned by foreign 
capital, British capital. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What bank was that? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Barclays Bank ( Canada). 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Barclays Banks? 

Mr. ELDERKIN: Yes. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: When was it in existence? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: It was incorporated in 1929 and it was merged with the 
Imperial Bank of Canada in 1956, I believe. 


Mr. Hart: For the record may I state that Barclays Bank in the United 
Kingdom did not buy a Canadian bank. They established a new bank in which 
they owned all the shares. They did not buy an existing bank, they started a 
new bank. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: This is the only reference you have regarding this, but you 
never had a situation where foreign interests have completely bought a Canadian 
chartered bank? 


The CHAIRMAN: In order to avoid some misconception, who controlled the 
Mercantile Bank before the First National City Bank? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, the Mercantile Bank was 
set up as a fully controlled foreign bank when it was incorporated. The owner- 
ship was transferred later to another foreign ownership. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Then, Mr. Hart, except for the retroactivity which will 
apply in this bill regarding the Mercantile Bank, would you have the same or 
different comments to make regarding this law from those you have made this 
morning? 


Mr. Hart: Just to clarify this, Mr. Laflamme, did you say accepting or with 
the exception? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: With the exception of this retroactivity applying to the 
Mercantile Bank, would you have the same views as those you made to members 
of the committee this morning? 


Mr. Hart: If I follow your question correctly, Mr. Laflamme, it is a principle 
I am arguing here, not just the Mercantile Bank. Now, you say if this should 
arise again? Is that your question? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Suppose this bill would not apply to all Canadian chartered 
banks, would you have the same complaint to make as the one you have made? 


Mr. Hart: If it applies to only one I submit it is discriminatory; that is, a 
bank already established. The Bank Act covers all chartered banks. They do not 
write one act for the Bank of Montreal and another act for the Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale. This applies to all chartered banks. 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: This morning in your statement you used the word 
“retroactivity”, which was the main effect of the Mercantile Bank, what was 
discrimination to the Mercantile Bank, but without the application of retroactivi- 
ty in this bill would you have the same comments to make? 


Mr. Hart: Retroactivity did come into the discussion this morning, but my 
brief was based on discrimination against one institution which was operating 
under the laws of the country at the time this change of ownership took pllace. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Perhaps I will ask the translator to deal with it. 


(Translation) 

Supposing, Mr. Hart, that the law would apply only to future banks, would 
you have the same comments to make, regarding this application of a 25 percent 
maximum interest for any bank any foreign interests might want to set up 


in Canada? 


(English ) 

Mr. Hart: I think I understand your question now, Mr. Laflamme. If the law 
applied to all banks in future, well then, I would not argue against that as long 
as all banks are treated the same. My point here is that there has been 
discrimination against one bank which was operating within the law. Does that 
answer your question? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting, sir, that an entity or an individual in 
Canada is entitled to insist that the law which existed at the time of its entry into 
business continue to apply to it throughout its existence no matter what the 
changed circumstances may be? 


Mr. Hart: No. I think the point I am trying to make, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the law should apply equally to all entities operating within the jurisdiction 
under which they operate or within the law. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Hart: But that they should not single out one institution for special 
legislation, in effect, which does not apply to everybody. 


Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise that same objection to 
singling out. 


Mr. Hart: I say “single out” because it happened to be the only one at the 
time, Mr. Leboe. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should clarify this. You will agree with me that 
the Mercantile is not referred to by name in the legislation? 


Mr. Hart: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: We agree on that. And you would also agree that if any 
other bank in Canada got into the same situation this section would apply to it as 
well? 


Mr. Hart: I am not quite sure that I follow the question, Mr. Chairman. I am 
afraid I have lost myself. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Let. me put it another way. If this law is adopted by 
Parliament— 


Mr. Hart: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: —would it be possible for the Bank of America to come in 
and do something which the Mercantile, or the people controlling, it, would no 
longer be allowed to do? 


Mr. Hart: If the law as proposed is adopted by Parliament, well then, no 
other foreign bank could come in and do what the owners of the Mercantile Bank 
have done because there was no law at that time which prevented them from 
doing what was accomplished. 


The CHAIRMAN: Except to the extent that the warning given by the Minister 
of Finance had some significance. 


Mr. Hart: Yes, but it was only a warning, it was not law and, as a matter of 
principle, should such warning have been given to one corporation like that? 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you not have had a— 


Mr. CHRETIEN: We often have guide-lines in many things, in matters of 
inequality, and so on, but most of the good citizens will abide by that. 


The CHairMan: If I may be permitted to continue. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: It is Mr. Laflamme’s turn for questioning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lafiamme, I thought you had concluded. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: No, I had not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, I am sorry. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: No, you continue if you have another question. 

The CHAIRMAN: What would you have said had the warning not been given? 


Mr. Hart: We are getting into a rather hypothetical area. If the warning had 
not been given perhaps this situation which we have at the moment might not 
have arisen in quite the same way. If the ownership of the Mercantile Bank had 
changed from Dutch to that of another nationality, and there was nothing in the 
law to prevent this being done and no warning had been given, I cannot quite 
follow why they would have proceeded other than they did. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to return to the question I began to ask you this 
morning, if Mr. Laflamme would permit me. I wonder if you could distinguish 
between what was done in this case and what is done every year with respect to 
the budget. I want to repeat the explanation I gave. At a certain point the 
Minister of Finance gets up in the House of Commons and delivers his budget 
speech. He says in his speech that the government is proposing certain tax 
changes, most of which—and I think Mr. Cameron will agree with me, as he is 
his party’s financial critic who replies to the Minister of Finance—are deemed to 
go into effect at the very moment the speech is given. The law implementing 
these proposals is not presented to Parliament nor is it passed into formal effect 
until some months after the budget speech. Now, at the moment he gives the 
speech, strictly speaking, the law has not been changed. Would you say that 
somebody who did something that would not have been permitted once the law 
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was formally passed into regular effect, and which would then be dated back 
retroactively to the date of the speech, really have any complaint? 


Mr. Hart: Let me put it this way, Mr. Chairman. If the Minister of Finance 
in his budget address says that a certain tax, personal, corporate, or whatever it 
may be, is going to be changed effective the day on which he makes his budget 
speech, but that in fact the law is not proclaimed until some months later, as I 
believe you put it— 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not merely not proclaimed, it is not even entered in 
Parliament. 


Mr. Hart: All right, I am sorry, I used the wrong term there. It is not 
enacted. It does not become law until some months later. Well, the individual or 
corporation concerned who is paying taxes will continue to pay taxes at the rate 
applicable at the time or even prior to the time the Minister of Finance made his 
pronouncement in his budget speech. The taxpayer does not immediately start 
paying higher taxes until the law is passed. 


The CHAIRMAN: He is liable for them. 


Mr. Hart: That is right, too, but he is still a good citizen if he pays taxes at 
the old rate. 


The CHAIRMAN: In fact—and I think Mr. Cameron may be able to tell us 
something about this—the government begins to collect, for example, higher 
rates of sales tax forthwith. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Immediately with the speech. It is not yet a law, but it is 
collected immediately. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, could you tell us really what is the difference between 
the two situations, except for the fact that the Minister of Finance, with respect 
to the Mercantile Bank, made his comments in private in his office, and with 
respect to the budget speech he makes his comments in the House of Commons? 


Mr. Hart: I think the difference is this, Mr. Chairman, that the Minister of 
Finance, when he makes his budget speech, directs it to all Canadians. He does 
not single out one firm or one individual and say, ‘“‘You are going to pay higher 
taxes from this date’. It applies right across the board. 


Mr. Legos: Mr. Chairman, I think— 


Mr. Hart: If I may just complete this, Mr. Leboe, I think in this particular 
case there was discrimination because—I must not say single out, Mr. Leboe—it 
applied to only one corporate entity, which at that time was operating within the 
law and it still is. 


Mr. LEBoE: With Mr. Laflamme’s permission I would like to ask you this 
question. Would you not agree that all foreign interests—this is what we are 


dealing with—are treated the same under this legislation? We are dealing with 
foreign interests here and this is the question. 


Mr. Hart: Yes, with the exception of section 75(2)\(g), which happens to 
apply to one entity at the present time, but if the law is passed it certainly 
applies to all foreign interests. 


Mr. LEBo#E: So there really is no discrimination, is there? 
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Mr. Hart: Well, I think there is, Mr. Leboe, because the foreign interest at 
which this section 75(2) ( g) is aimed was operating within the law and still is. 


Mr. LEBoE: It happens to apply to these, but the discrimination that you are 
speaking of surely does not exist because it is applying to all foreign interests. 


Mr. Hart: When the law is passed. 


Mr. LEBOE: That is right, so there cannot be any discrimination, then, can 
there? Surely not. 


Mr. Hart: I feel there is, Mr. Leboe. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hart, if I might return to my budget analogy, and then 
we will give the floor back to Mr. Laflamme, the fellow who refuses to pay the 
higher rate of sales tax is, in a sense, also operating within the law as it exists at 
the moment the budget message is given. 

Mr. Hart: But as a good corporate citizen presumably he would pay the 
sales tax, I will agree to that. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Any corporate citizen will 
pay it; he is going to pay it anyway. 

Mr. Hart: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: So you would agree, with respect to the budget message, 
that any citizen who did not take into account the tax changes that he knew 
would apply from that date would not really be able to blame anybody but 
himself for the consequences. 

Mr. Hart: That is true but, Mr. Chairman, any legislation introduced or any 
budget address, if we are using that analogy, applies to everybody in Canada to 
which the new tax applies. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: The law will apply to everybody. 

Mr. Hart: Once the law is passed, yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It only applies to people 
in certain categories. 


Mr. Hart: When I say everybody I mean certain people are affected in 
different ways, but I think you know what I mean, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If there happened to be 
only one in Canada in that position, then would you say that was discriminatory? 


Mr. Hart: I certainly would. 
The CHAIRMAN: If we wanted to pass such a law. 
Mr. Hart: If they passed legislation discriminating against one individual. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, not against one in- 
dividual but against any individual in that particular category. On this occasion 
there happened to be only one. Would you say that was discriminatory? 


Mr. Hart: I submit that it is discriminatory. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, please. In other words, if the government 
passed a law dealing with telephones and there was only the Bell Telephone 
Company operating in this field, by your definition this would be discriminatory? 
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Mr. Hart: Yes, I think I must agree to that because they would single out 
one corporation for special legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words, by your term, sir, the government should 
never be able to pass a law dealing with telephones? 

Mr. Hart: We are getting pretty hypothetical because there happens to be 
more than one telephone company. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might point out to you in passing, sir, that when we are 
talking about proposed legislation and proposed policy everything we say is 
hypothetical. 

Mr. Hart: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: With all due respect to you, sir, if you want to attempt to 
limit questions on the basis that they are hypothetical our discussions here today 
will be severely limited. 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to limit anything at all. All I am 
trying to say is that when a budget is introduced in Parliament it is a precise 
budget, it deals with various aspects of the taxation of the economy, but a 
warning, such as was given in the office of the Minister of Finance, is not to me 
in the same category at all. 

Mr. Curétien: If one of the men who was there at that moment said, “I will 
operate this transaction at my own risk”, 1s. this, not, imyyour opinion, an 
admission of an awareness of the situation? 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Chrétien, I think it is a little unfair, if I may put it this way, 
to question me— 


(Translation) 

Mr. CuRETIEN: It is a hypothetical question, once again. 
(English) 

I was not there. 

Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Elderkin was there. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think in all fairness to Mr. Hart we should not really 
attempt to put before him in too great detail the circumstances of this particular 
meeting. I think we can sketch it in broad outline based on the Hansard record 
and the documents tabled in the House, but to attempt to go beyond that do not I 
think would be fair to Mr. Hart. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Comrtots: Could I put a question, please, to Mr. Hart? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, to tell you the truth I thought that Mr. Laflamme had 
finished his round of questioning, it is why I began myself to make an inquiry of 
the sort. I believe to keep more or less in order it would be advisable to ask Mr. 
Laflamme, first of all, whether he has finished his line of questioning. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I have already said that I had not finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: He said that he has not finished his line of questioning. If 
you want to put a supplementary question, we will have to ask whether he will 
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yield so that you may put your question. Mr. Laflamme should perhaps finish. If 
I remember correctly I did not follow his questions too closely. 
(English) 

Mr, LAFLAMME: Well, I do not mind at all. lam ready to ask Mr. Hart a few 
questions. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that I am not very much impressed if those 
people who wanted to buy the interests of that bank were or were not advised by 
the minister. Personally I go further than that; I think it implies the full capacity 
of the Canadian government to establish legislation which will protect and keep 
in sight the full control of this particular institution, which is a bank, because I 
think when the Canadian sovernment decides to establish limits under which 
foreign capital may have interests in Canadian chartered banks I think it has 
established its own capacity of forming policies. Personally I do not recall any 
foreign government consulting Canada before establishing any financial policy 
within that government. I am not very much impressed if those people were or 
were not advised by the Minister, even if I think it is a factor, when they talk 
about discrimination or a question of retroactivity. This was the main topic 
under which I wanted to ask my questions earlier. If, as you suspect, this 
legislation would not apply to the Mercantile Bank, would you have the same 
comments to make in view of the full capacity that the Canadian government 
must have to establish legislation in which it can control those particular 
institutions which are chartered banks, because it is not the same thing to have 
foreign capital invested in industry and to have foreign capital invested in banks. 
I would like to have your full comments on that. 


Mr. Hart: Well, Mr. Laflamme, if this situation with respect to the Mer- 
cantile Bank had not arisen at all. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 
Mr. Hart: We had never heard of it before. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. Hart: And the Canadian government decides that in the bill now 
presented some action should be taken to ensure against the eventuality of, say, 
one of the chartered banks, or any or all of the chartered banks, coming under 
foreign control, then I think we are in a different set of circumstances because 
the legislation then introduced would apply to all banks equally and there would 
be no discrimination. This is assuming that the Mercantile situation had never 
arisen. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes. 


Mr. Hart: But in view of the fact the Mercantile Bank is a chartered bank of 
Canada, and therefore operates within the law exactly the same as all other 
chartered banks operating under the Bank Act, and legislation has been intro- 
duced by virtue of the fact they are the only one to which it applies,—again not 
using the term “singled out”—then I think there is discrimination against that 
one particular institution. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But it was the first time that such a thing happened in 
Canadian banking history, if I may say so. 


Mr. Hart: I believe that is correct, Mr. Laflamme, as the Inspector General 
testified. The bank in question was foreign-owned from the outset, but this is the 
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first time to my knowledge that the beneficial ownership has changed from that 
of Dutch nationality to United States nationality or nationality of any other 
country, whatever it might have been. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Thank you. 


Mr. Hart: The Barclays Bank case we mentioned, of course, was established 
by British capital and was taken over by a Canadian institution, the Imperial 
Bank of Canada, which is a different set of circumstances. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes, indeed. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Cameron is next, followed by Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Comtois. 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask Mr. Hart some questions. I hope you will not think that I am stealing the 
questions you were going to ask because I had written down these questions 
before you intimated that you intended to ask them. However I should be very 
glad to yield to you any time you think Iam doing it inadequately. 


The CHAIRMAN: If it turns out, quite independently of any contact, that our 
minds have seized upon similar questions, I consider it somewhat of a compli- 
ment that my mind should follow lines similar to those of the chief financial 
critic of the New Democratic Party. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): All right, Mr. Chairman, 
you win. Mr. Hart, I notice that in your brief on page 4 you make mention of the 
fact that the Bank of Montreal has operated in the international field longer than 
any other Canadian bank, and so doing it has invariably behaved as a good 
corporate citizen, and so on. Now, the next sentence reads as follows: 


More important, we believe that the extension of our facilities into 
other countries has played a constructive part in facilitating the develop- 
ment of Canada’s international, commercial and financial contacts. 


Now, I was wondering, Mr. Hart, if I could ask you to describe for us—I 
may tell you I know nothing about this, I am completely ignorant—the type of 
transactions that your New York agency performs, for instance? 


Mr. Hart: To be as brief as possible, Mr. Cameron, our New York agency 
operates as an agency, and not in the same context as any other American bank 
down there within the federal reserve system, with the restriction I mentioned 
this morning. We are in a position down there where we do a very substantial . 
securities business on behalf of clients of the bank. Our business down there is 
really set up to assist Canadian clients of the bank. We are not down there to 
compete with the other United States banks established in New York city. This is 
not the object of the exercise. But we do provide facilities to clients in Canada, 
whether they be individuals or corporate entities, and when they are dealing 
with the Bank of Montreal in Canada we can look after requirements which they 
might need in the New York market, whether this is to help them in trade 
matters, to develop contacts for them down there or to assist in the financing of 
these transactions when they come up. There are really a whole host of services 
which we can provide, and without going into a very lengthy explanation I hope 
that answers your question. It is purely an operation to aid and assist primarily 
our Canadian clients. Now, of course, we do have a lot of international clients, 
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not in New York but abroad, in Europe, who deal through our New York agency, 
and also in South America, Latin America, and so on, who deal through that 
agency too. Primarily our chief aim is to look after and serve the requirements of 
Canadian customers to the greatest extent possible. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then it would be correct 
to say that your operations there could be considered as being primarily advan- 
tageous to Canada? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would it also be true to 
say they are advantageous to the American economy? Do you do anything there 
that an American institution could not do as well for the American economy? 


Mr. Hart: I think perhaps the only area in which we are preforming a 
service to the American economy is where we employ surplus United States 
funds not otherwise required at any particular moment of time in the call loan 
market in New York. I gather you know how the call loan market functions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you could describe it for us briefly. 


Mr. Hart: The call loan market really deals in loans to brokers and dealers 
for the purpose of carrying securities. It is the same as we operate here in 
Canada but this is in United States dollars. These loans are subject to call, they 
are highly liquid, well secured, and it is a means of employing surplus United 
States dollars for a short period of time. This money keeps turning over. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt Mr. Cameron here, as he already invited 
me to do before beginning, would I be correct in saying the agencies of Canadian 
banks operating in the call loan field in New York finance about 70 per cent or 
more of the loans to brokers and dealers for purchase of securities on the New 
York market? 


Mr. Hart: I do not think I can tell you what the percentage is, I think it 
might be a little high, but I would have to get that figure for you, Mr. Chairman. 
I do want to make this point. This is only a means of employing surplus funds 
not otherwise required, so that the money can be put out at interest on short 
term loans in the call loan market. Now, if a Canadian client comes along and 
says he wants to borrow X dollars from the Bank of Montreal, then if necessary 
we can call one or more of these loans and provide the dollars for the Canadian 
borrower. It is not an attempt on our part to look after American requirements, 
because this could be done by the United States banks. This is merely a means of 
employing our surplus requirements at any given moment so the money is not 
lying idle. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand that but, if Mr. Cameron will permit me to 
continue, the fact is that the brokers and dealers in securities in the New York 
market must consider your service and those of other agencies in this regard to 
be very useful? 


Mr. Hart: I should think they would, Mr. Chairman, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: And while you would not agree with my figure of 70 per 


cent, you would agree that a very high proportion of the call loans for the 
purposes you have outlined are made by agencies of Canadian banks? 
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Mr. Hart: That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would seem to me, therefore, that it would be detrimental 
to the dealers in this market if this source of operation was not available to them. 


Mr. Hart: We are not so concerned about whether it is detrimental to the 
dealers in that particular market as we are concerned with employing surplus 
funds at a time when they are not otherwise required, but they are funds on call, 
so that when they are required we can get them immediately to use for other 
purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes, I recognize that, and I want to make clear I am not 
attempting to suggest you are using funds that might be better employed 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Hart: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: But what I am trying to find out, sir,—and you have in 
effect said this—is that you had your fellow agency operations are performing a 
very valuable service for an important part of the New York security market, 
there is no question of that? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, that is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: So it would appear, therefore, that if there was some 
attempt at retaliation by legislation on the part of the United States government, 
some sizeable group of fairly important American citizens would be very upset 
about it. 


Mr. Hart: I assume that would be the case, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: It might well follow, then, that these people would resist 
very strongly any attempt, by way of possible retaliation for any action the 
Canadian Parliament might take, to limit your very useful operations in the New 
York market? 


Mr. Hart: Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not know to what extent or how strong 
that voice might be from the call loan market in the matter of retaliation. I 
submit there would probably be many other factors involved. They might be one 
group that would be effective, I do not know. We do not know what the nature of 
the retaliation might be at this particular time, although we have had an 
indication in the bill which I mentioned this morning. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If I could proceed, Mr. 
Chairman— 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): To the extent to which 
there would be a similar opportunity in Canada for an American institution—not 
a branch of an American bank—it could be performed by a similar agency, could 
it not? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, I quite agree, Mr. Cameron. I think that reciprocity is 
important. Here the Canadian banks, to the extent that they operate agencies in 
New York,—not all of them but most of them do—lI think we could hardly say 
that we should not permit a foreign bank to come in and establish an agency in 
Canada on the same basis. In other words, operate on the same basis that we 
operate in New York, as an example. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In your opinion would it 
be likely that an American bank would be interested in doing so? 


Mr. Hart: I would think so, yes. After all, the American banks, even at 
this point in time, do a fair amount of business in Canada. We, in turn, do a fair 
amount of business in the United States. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I gathered at present 
there are no agencies of American banks in Canada, is this right? 


Mr. Hart: Not of American banks. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Of American banks, that 
is what I mean. Although it has not been illegal for them to enter Canada up to 
this point, has it? Has it been illegal? 

Mr. Hart: To come in and operate an agency? Well, there is no legislation 
covering agency operations of which I am aware. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Perhaps Mr. Elderkin 
could answer my question. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: J would answer it the same way. There is no legislation which 
would permit them to operate in Canada. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But there is no legislation 
to prohibit them from operating? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They could not use the words bank, banker or banking. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I see. But they could use 
the word “agency”, could they not? 


Mr. ELDERKIN: As long as they did not specify of whom they were the agent. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Oh. All right. 
Mr. FULTON: That has been done. 


Mr. CamEron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, with regard to your 
San Francisco branch, Mr. Hart, is it able to do anything for the benefit of the 
American economy that an American bank could not do? 


Mr. Hart: No, I would not say so, Mr. Cameron. It is not a branch, if I may 
correct the record here, it is a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Bank of Montreal 
in California. It is operating under state law and therefore, as I mentioned this 
morning, they can do exactly what any other bank under California law can do. 
There are no restrictions on us. I think perhaps the one advantage is that there 
are a lot of firms in California who have operations in Canada or who are dealing 
with Canada, or who are exporting to Canada or perhaps importing from 
Canada, and we have broader facilities than perhaps a bank which operates 
solely in California and does not have an operation in Canada. In other words, 
we could facilitate them more readily by looking after their requirements in 
California and looking after their requirements in Canada. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would not an American 
bank be able to establish the same connections? 


Mr. Hart: They would have to do it through a correspondent, which might 
be any one of the chartered banks with whom they happened to have a corre- 
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spondent relationship, but we feel we have a little more intimate relationship 
this way because we are dealing with a client in California who also has interests 
in Canada and therefore he only has to deal with one bank. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you have a branch in 
the United Kingdom? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, sir. 
Mr. CameEron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is a branch? 


Mr. Hart: That is a branch, sir, yes. We have two branches, in fact, in 
London. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In London. Are those 
branches able to do anything for the benefit of the United Kingdom economy 
that a British bank could not do? 


Mr. Hart: I think probably in the same context that I answered your 
question about California, where a company in the United Kingdom also is 
interested in exporting to Canada or importing from Canada. We can look after 
their requirements in the United Kingdom and, because of their interests in 
Canada, they only have to deal with us, or any other bank in the same position. 
We can facilitate the transaction, we feel, more readily than a bank which did 
not have a connection in Canada. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is it not the usual proce- 
dure to have a correspondent bank? 


Mr. Hart: Oh yes, I think, frankly, every bank must have correspondent 
banks around the world. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): All around the world. 


Mr. Hart: Let us take a case in point. Suppose we have a customer in the 
United Kingdom who is operating a subsidiary in Canada and wishes to arrange 
for a loan in Canada. This can be arranged for them through our London office, 
although the loan is going to be on the books of some branch in Canada because 
they would be dealing in Canadian dollars and not in sterling, as they would in 
the London market. So we can facilitate the transaction for them there by 
closing the deal, if I can put it that way, in the United Kingdom and putting it on 
the books of the branch concerned in Canada, but the loan is made in Canada to 
a company operating in Canada. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Hart, concerning this 
anxiety you appear to have—and I think it is a perfectly justifiable anxiety, 
your brief suggests that the Canadian government’s action with regard to the 
Mercantile Bank may cause retaliatory action against the operations of your 
bank and any other Canadian bank in the United States, would you consider that 
that danger would be obviated if provision were made for the establishment of 
agencies of American banks in Canada? 


Mr. Hart: I am afraid, Mr. Cameron, I cannot speak for the United States 
government in this. There have certainly been suggestions in the press that 
merely allowing agencies to come into Canada is not going to cure this problem 
with respect to the bank which we are discussing today, but this I do not know. 
This is hearsay. I certainly have had no discussions with officials in Washington. 
These are statements made in the press or views expressed by various people or 
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groups of people in the United States. But it all gets back to reciprocity, and I 
think that if the Canadian banks enjoy the privileges we do in the United States, 
that for the benefit of the international picture and for the benefit of Canada as 
a whole, as applying totally to the banking system, it is a good thing to have 
other banks take an interest or take a stake in this country, even though it is 
only in the form of an agency, so they can facilitate operations further. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You cited, as a sign of the 
possibility of retaliation, the bill presented by Senator J avits, although I under- 
stand from what the Chairman said it died on the order paper of the United 
States Senate, is that right? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the information I have. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Even so, I note, in reading 
Mr. Javits’ remarks about it, that all his bill would do would provide for federal 
control and licencing of foreign banks because he feels, and I think this is the 
important thing, the state authorities do not have enough concern with regard to 
the international implications of having foreign banks in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN: The national implications as well. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The national implications 
too. But it dees not threaten to chase you out of New York, it only means that 


you would have to have approval from the federal authorities as well as the 
State of New York. 


Mr. Hart: May I read this section—I think you have the Javits’ bill before 
you—which I think is applicable. 
If at any time— 
Mr. CAMERON (Namaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Which section is that? 
Mr. Hart: I am looking at page 7 of a copy of this Javit’s bill, Mr. Cameron. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What section is it? 
Mr. Hart: It is under Compliance with Rules, section (b) starting at line 
15 on the sheet I have before me. Well, you have not got the same copy but there 
is a heading, “(b) Compliance with Rules”. Is that in your copy? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is there a section number? 
Mr. Hart: There is no section number. This is Bill No. S-3765. I do not know 
where it would be in your copy. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is the same bill. We have an extract from the Congres- 
sional record and you have a photostat. 
Mr, CHRETIEN: It is on the second page of our copy at the middle of the page. 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes, it is under the heading of Authority of Comptroller. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Oh yes, authority of 
comptroller. I see it, yes. 
Mr. Hart: The excerpt reads: 
If at any time, the foreign government under whose laws the parent 
bank of the agency, branch, or controlled subsidiary was organized, 
changes its laws or regulations affecting United States banks operating 
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thereunder (directly or through subsidiaries) the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall have authority to impose the same conditions upon the foreign 
banking corporation or its branch, agency or controlled subsidiary operat- 
ing within— 
—any state. This is retaliation. 
The CHAIRMAN: But this is prospective, not obligatory. 
Mr. Hart: Well, this is not yet law. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would just point out to you, sir, that as I read this it gives 
the Comptroller of the Currency authority but it does not impose upon him the 
obligation to take any such steps. 


Mr. Futton: Have you never heard those endless discussions in the House 
about the words “shall” and “will” as applied to the Governor in Council? 


The CHAIRMAN: We hope they have not gotten into the same ones in the 
United States. 


Mr. Hart: I guess we are into semantics, but it is certainly clear, “shall have 
authority to impose the same conditions”. Now, I am not in any position to say 
whether he would exercise that authority or not. 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Mr. CamMERon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think, Mr. Hart, you 
have told us enough to indicate that you perform a very useful function in the 
New York market and I think the very fact that no American banks have 
established agencies of the same sort in Canada would indicate that this is a 
function which is a factor in New York’s position as the chief money market of 
the world. Would it not appear to you extremely unlikely that they would 
dispense with an agency that was serving their purposes as well as the purposes 
of Canadian clients? 


Mr. Hart: I think, Mr. Cameron, you may have a point there, but let me 
attempt to answer it in this way. I think the New York market—and let me 
include the London market too, the two major financial centres of the world— 
achieved that position of prominence because they did permit foreign banks 
to come in and operate in those markets. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you not think there is 
some connection also with the fact that the American economy is the largest and 
most highly developed in the world? 


Mr. Hart: Well, it was not always. The United Kingdom— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And New York was not 
the major money market in the world at that time. 


Mr. Hart: That is right, but I think the operations in the international 
sphere of foreign banks in these two markets, New York and London, have made 
a great contribution to the growth and importance of those markets. Who is to 
say that the situation might not eventually come about in Canada, if we made it 
possible for foreign banks to come in and operate even on an agency basis in 
Canada, where we would be expanding our operations in the international field 
for the benefit of Canada. In other words, we would be establishing a good 


money market here, such as they have in New York and London, in the 
international field. 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are you seriously con- 
tending, Mr. Hart, that until the Canadian economy approaches the degree of 
magnitude of the American economy that we are not going to establish an 
international money market of the same degree? ; 


Mr. Hart: No, I am merely saying, Mr. Cameron, that if foreign banks, 
regardless of what country they may come from, establish operations in Canada, 
it is conceivable that in time the importance of Canada asa money market would 
come about, the same as it has in New York and in London. The only point I am 
trying to make is that I think having these foreign banks in those markets has 
been of assistance in the growth of those markets. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I wonder, perhaps, if 
there is not some confusion between cause and effect here, and the existence of 
the foreign agencies in New York was a result of the predominant position of the 
American economy in the world? 


Mr. Hart: Mr. Cameron, if we go back 107 years, this is when the Bank of 
Montreal established the first foreign bank agency in New York. We were the 
first of any banks around the world to establish a foreign bank agency in New 
York and certainly New York did not have the prominence then that it has now. 
I am not saying we led the way or we were the means of bringing this about, but 
nevertheless we did operate an agency in the city of New York. Why was that 
done? It was to facilitate trade between Canada and the United States. If my 
memory serves me correctly, I think the Bank of Montreal was instrumental in 
floating the first United States dollar issue by a Canadian province in the New 
York market. Now, I am not saying this would not have been done if we had not 
been there, but because we were there we were able to facilitate the transaction. 
This happened many, many years ago. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Even at that period the 
relative importance of Montreal and New York was probably about the same as 
it is today, was it not? 

Mr. Hart: Oh, Mr. Cameron, I do not know whether I can say yes or no to 
that. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You had the same situa- 
tion as far as Canada was concerned vis-a-vis the United States that obtains 
today, and your predecessors were particularly prescient in realizing that this 
was a good place to get into. 


Mr. Hart: You mean when the Bank of Montreal was established? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. Hart: Oh, yes. Of course, there was a lot of trade then between Boston 
and Montreal, not New York primarily, it was largely Boston. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Johnston and then Mr. Comtois. 


Mr, JOHNSTON: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is suggested, Mr. Hart, that the 
Mercantile Bank could disregard monetary policy laid down by the Bank of 
Canada. You have been very concerned about an institution operating within the 
law. This is a somewhat slightly different matter, but would you care to com- 
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ment on the possibility of a foreign-owned bank being able to disregard 
monetary policy? 


Mr. Hart: I think the Mercantile Bank would always operate as a good 
citizen in this country and would not disregard monetary policy as laid down by 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada. I think this may be a question you should 
direct to the Mercantile Bank, but I would strongly suspect that they would 
co-operate to the hilt, as all other chartered banks do because they are a 
chartered bank. 


Mr. Jounston: Yes, but on the other hand the possibility is there because of 
their direct access to extra funds which other chartered banks would not have at 
their disposal? 


Mr. Hart: Well, access to what funds, Mr. Johnston? They are operating in 
Canada as a chartered bank and the money supply is controlled by the Bank of 
Canada. I do not think they can wave a magic wand and get more Canadian 
dollars than any other chartered bank can within the orbit of monetary policy. 


Mr. JouNsTON: Suppose between November 30, 1963 and April 30, 1965, for 
example, the Mercantile assets jumped 50 per cent, and partly because of the 
infusion of outside funds. There are sources of outside funds available to a 
foreign-owned bank. 


Mr. Hart: Yes, this could certainly happen, that they might be willing to 
bring in funds from, say, the United States or other countries and convert them 
into Canadian dollars. I do not think this is something that is to the detriment of 
Canada as a whole if they are providing funds, but once they come in in the 
form of Canadian dollars they are part of the money supply. They cannot, as I 
say, wave a magic wand and create a little bloc of Canadian dollars all by 
themselves which are not under the jurisdiction of the central bank. 


Mr. Jounston: The call loan market in New York which the Chairman 
questioned you about at some length, and in which the interest of the Canadian 
banks seems to be a little larger than simply to serve the interests of Canadian 
business in New York, as you more or less suggested, has been described as 
lucrative. Would you care to comment as to how lucrative? 


Mr. Hart: First of all, Mr. Johnston, the operations in the call loan market 
are not done to facilitate Canadian interests in Canada because this is a different 
exercise completely. We only use the call loan market for the employment of 
short term funds at interest so that the money is not lying idle, because we pay 
interest on the funds we have collected through deposits and therefore we hope 
to employ those funds at a reasonable margin of profit which will make the 
exercise profitable. The profits are not exorbitant, I can assure you. You see, you 
are operating in a very sophisticated market with adequate liquid security 
behind your loans and therefore the rate of interest charged is very low in 
relation to what a borrower might pay for a commercial loan. So that the spread 
between what you are paying for your deposits and what you are getting for the 
loans on the call loan market might be very narrow indeed. It might be % of 1 
per cent or 3 of 1 per cent. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: The money used in this operation would be entirely within 
the New York banking picture. It would not, at any time involve a transfer of 
funds from your bank operation here in Canada? 
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Mr. Hart: No. It is not to the detriment of Canada at all, oh, no. These are 
United States dollars with which we are operating in the New York market. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is very helpful, at least, to the New York financial 
market? 


Mr. Hart: Oh yes, but you must understand it is also helpful to us, Mr, 
Chairman, because we are employing funds on a short term basis in a highly 
liquid loan in order to earn a reasonable rate of return on funds on which we are, 
perhaps, paying interest to the depositor. These are United States dollars; we do 
not withdraw Canadian dollars from Canada to employ them in the United 
States market. In other words, we do not buy United States dollars to employ 
them in the United States market. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: It sounds like a possibility now. I know you have just said 
that you do not do this, but it is theoretically possible. 


Mr. Hart: Theoretically possible, but I think rather impractical because 
we could probably earn a better return using the dollars in Canada than con- 
verting them into United States dollars, taking an exchange risk and getting a 
very small rate of return in the United States. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Would you comment on the suggestion that this legislation 
that is before us now would set an international precedent that might be copied 
by other countries that had American-owned banks operating within them? 


Mr. Hart: I think it could be, Mr. Johnston. I think if Canada earns the bad 
reputation of acting in a discriminatory manner that not only might there be 
retahation in the country of our neighbours below the border, but in other 
countries where Canadian banks are operating. We are not only in the United 
States, as you know. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: To go back to my original question, you described the 
operation as discriminatory. Might it not also be described as taking steps to 
protect the monetary interests of the nation? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, if the law is passed on this basis to protect, and again I go 
back to a comment I made earlier, that if this particular situation had not arisen 
and it was deemed by Parliament that action should be taken against an 
eventuality, something that has not arisen but something which might arise in 
the future and it applied to everybody, well, I do not think we could really 
quarrel with it. There is no discrimination there. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Thank you. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Comtois? 


Mr. ComtTots: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a point with regard to the 
principle at issue in clause 75 2-g. The principle at issue is “limiting control of 
Canadian chartered banks by foreign interests”. That is the basic principle, the 
principle which is at issue, and even if this principle seems to be discriminatory 
in regard to banks, I think that the contrary would be in favour of this bank 
because it was advised it should not take control of the Mercantile Bank before 
the purchase of that bank. Those people did run this risk by control in the 
Mercantile Bank and they will have to accept the fact, I think, that control is 
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going to be imposed on the share of foreign capital in Canadian chartered banks, 
because that is the principle which is at issue, the degree of foreign control over 
chartered banks. Could I have Mr. Hart’s comments on that? 
(English) 

Mr. Hart: I think there are two sides to this question, Mr. Comtois. First of 


all, an effort is being made to control the percentage of ownership in a Canadian 
institution. All right, we will accept that for the time being. 


Mr. Comrots: That is the principle involved? 

Mr. Hart: Thai*is right. But there is a second principle involved because 
they are limiting the operations of that bank by saying if at any time after the 
31st of December they have outstanding total liabilities including paid up capital, 
rest account and undivided profits exceeding 20 times its authorized capital] 
stock, and this I submit is discrimination because they are hampering... 

Mr. ComrTots: It is only if the control is more than 25 percent? 

Mr. Hart: That is right. 

Mr. ComrTots: Only if? 

Mr. Hart: That is right, but I think there are two sides to the question 
because they are limiting this bank which was and is a chartered bank of 
Canada, and this does not apply to any other chartered bank. There is no 


limitation on the total liabilities or deposits, which in effect is what they are, 
which the banks can accept from the public. 


Mr. Comtoris: But they would be limited if more than 25 per cent was 
owned by foreign capital. They would be limited under the same law. 


Mr. Hart: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Comtots: So there is no discrimination. 


Mr. Hart: I submit there is because this has not arisen with any other 
chartered bank. 


Mr. ComrTors: But it could. 


Mr. Hart: This limitation on the total amount of deposits which they can 
accept from the public at large. There is nothing in the law restricting the total 
deposits. 

(Translation) 


Mr. ComTots: After the bill has been voted upon, there will be a limitation if 
the foreign control is above 25 per cent. It only applies in those cases where 
foreign control is over 25 per cent in any chartered bank. 


(English) 

Mr. HART: Yes, yes. 
(Translation) 

Mr. ComtTors: Not only the Mercantile Bank, but any of the Canadian banks. 
(English) 


Mr. HaArT: Yes, but this would stop that because control beyond 25 per cent 
will not be permitted under another section of the proposed act. I would just say 
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again that at the present time there is no restriction on the amount of deposits 
which a chartered bank may accept. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Comtots: Mr. Hart, to come to the point, the Mercantile Bank, if it is 
excluded from the act, will be favoured? 


{English) 
Mr. Hart: If they are excluded from the law they will be favoured. 
Mr. ComrTots: Yes. 
Mr. Hart: I cannot— 


(Translation) 
Mr. Comrtots: As compared to any foreign bank. 


(English) 


Mr. Hart: There is no other foreign bank involved in this particular case. 
You mean any other Canadian bank? 


Mr. ComtTotrs: Canadian or foreign, who wants to come here. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: To put it more precisely, banks in the United States? 


Mr. Comtors: If an English bank wanted to take over control of a Canadian 
chartered bank, then, there would be discrimination, because only the Mercantile 
Bank would have the right and not another foreign bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: The City Bank which controls the Mercantile Bank? 
Mr. ComtTots: That is it. 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: The law, if passed, would apply in future to any institution in 
which a foreign interest was attempting to obtain a measure of control or an 
interest in the equity of that particular bank. The point I am trying to make is 
that the Mercantile Bank is now a chartered bank of Canada operating within 
the framework of the present law, and therefore by introducing this proposed 
legislation it is going to hamper their operations but it does not apply to the 
other banks under the present law. I can see where in the future, if this 
limitation of 25 per cent ownership is put on, it will apply to everybody, of 
course, but up until the time that point has been reached or has been exceeded 
there are no restrictions on the chartered banks on the total amount of deposits 
which they may accept from the public. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think what Mr. Comtois was driving at was the possible 
privileged position being given to the American bank which controls the 
Canadian bank in question, vis-a-vis their own competitors in the United States 
or in other countries of the world. 


Mr. Comtots: That is it. 


Mr. Hart: Did the Dutch not have a privileged position when they estab- 
lished this bank? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Comtois’ point is that at that time other interests 
in Holland or France or the United Kingdom or the United States could have 
come in and done the same. 


Mr. Comtots: The same thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: What Mr. Comtois may be driving at, and if I am not 
summarizing your thoughts correctly you may interrupt me, is if your suggestion 
that this law be passed is accepted, but this clause that seems to fall more 
heavily on the Mercantile Bank than the others be removed so that the Mer- 
cantile Bank will be able to expand to the same extent as any other Canadian 
chartered bank, then the American parent of that bank will have an entreé into 
the Canadian banking field which will not be available to any other foreign 
bank. 


Mr. Hart: That would be correct, Mr. Chairman, but the point I am trying 
to make— 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that fair? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, but the point I am trying to make is as I mention in my 
brief, if I may read this one sentence again: 


To take action to prevent recurrence of a situation to whatever extent 
such action may be desirable is one thing, but to take action against a 
single institution already operating within the law is quite another. 

This is the point I make. I do not quarrel with taking action now which is 
going to apply in future to operations of financial institutions, banks, or whatev- 
er they may be, because this is going to apply to everybody who may wish in 
future to come in and establish in Canada. I do quarrel with the percentage, but 
this is not the point. I think it is an unnecessary restriction to put in this 25 per 
cent limitation, that is something else, but as a matter of principle if the law is 
passed and it applies to future operations of foreign corporations or entities 
coming into Canada, all well and good. Here we have a case, as I said, where this 
is an action against an institution already operating within the law, which is 
quite another case. 


(Translation) 


Mr. ComTol!s: Mr. Hart, if similar legislation were adopted in a state of the 
United States or in a foreign country, where you have a branch or a subsidiary 
that is your property, and the same legislation were adopted in the said state or 
country...would you obey that law? 


(English) 


Mr. Hart: We certainly would have to abide by the laws of the host country, 
as I indicated in my brief. I think there would be a case, and that the Canadian 
government would have a strong case if they were disposed to do so, to voice 
very strong objection to that being done, but our case is weakened if we are 
going to do the same thing here that we do not want other people to do. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hart, if a law in exactly these terms with respect to 
foreign banks were to be passed in the United States, which of your existing 
operations would be affected and to what extent? 


Mr. Hart: We would have to know what the law is. Presumably it— 
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The CHAIRMAN: This law here. 


Mr. Hart: No. I would not think it would affect their agency business 
because we are not operating down there under the federal reserve system. We 
are not operating like a United States bank. We are purely an agency, with the 
restriction of being unable to accept deposits from residents in New York state. 
We are not a part of the federal reserve system, as are other banks. So, this law 
which you suggest might not apply, I do not know, we would have to see the law. 
But our California operations— 


The CHAIRMAN: I am referring to the clauses you are complaining about 
here. 


Mr. Hart: All right. If they put in a restriction such as this, or introduced 
legislation for this purpose, I think it might well apply to our operation in 
California. But we get into a point here because that is under California state 
law, it is not under federal jurisdiction. Now, there is a constitutional 
problem. I guess we have heard of this before even in Canada, whether or not 
federal law can superimpose itself on state law. I am not a lawyer and I cannot 
argue this point. It might not apply, but it might. I do not know. We would have 
to see what the law would be at the time. This act is a federal act. Banking is a 
federal matter in Canada, but in the United States—in California as an exam- 
ple—we operate under state law. We do in New York too, we operate under state 
law. It is a different type of operation, of course. 


(Translation) 

Mr. ComrTots: Mr. Hart, could you tell me whether the proposed bill submit- 
ted in the United States by Senator J avits, was concerned with the revision of 
the Bank Act in Canada or was it directed generally to foreign banks operating 
in United States. There is nothing in this section referred to that supposes that it 
would apply directly to the Canadian situation? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: No, as the bill read at the time it applied to all foreign banks. 
They have not singled out Canadian banks. I think it is safe to assume that 
because of the proposed legislation here this is what gave rise to the so-called 
Javits bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does Mr. Javits mention the Canadian legislation in any 
way? 

Mr. Hart: I am not aware of what he said in the Senate when he was 
speaking to the bill, Mr. Chairman. All I have before me is a copy of the 
proposed bill. 

he CHAIRMAN: I can give you a copy of his text as well. 

Mr. Hart: Yes. I have not seen that, sir. Thank you very much. I take it 
there is nothing in here about Canadian banks as such. It is just all foreign 
banks, yes. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Other questions, Mr. Comtois? Mr. Chrétien would ask 
questions if you have no further questions. 
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Mr. CuRETIEN: Mr. Hart, you say that 75 2-g is discriminatory as now 
drafted, but are you not aware that the Act is not adopted yet and the Western 
Bank and the British Columbia Bank are about to have their charter accepted. 
Bank of Western Canada is a bank that is under way, it has obtained its charter 
and will be obliged to accept this provision of 75 2-g. If we remember the 
evidence of the chairman of a financial group that was to control the bank, Mr. 
Stevens, 75 2-g, according to him was to make it necessary for him to sell a 
greater number of shares than he had the intention of doing. So, 75 2-g is not. 
discriminatory solely in regard to Mercantile Bank, but also discriminatory in 
regard to the Bank of Western Canada you agree? 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: I do not recall that the Western Bank was going to have 
limitations on the amount of deposits they would be permitted to accept from the 
public, Mr. Chrétien. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Will they be obliged to follow that law? If Mr. Stevens 
himself has more than 25 per cent of the stock of the Western Bank he will be 
obliged to follow that law. So, Mr. Stevens will be obliged to sell a part of his 
interest in that bank because of that very section. So it is not discriminatory 
against— 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Chrétien, this is a bank which is not operating yet. You say 
they have received their charter, but there are other steps that have to be taken 
before they can open their doors for business. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: If they wish they can start operations tomorrow morning. It 
is up to them. 


Mr. Hart: I do not know. I am not sure. They have not got a licence yet. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: They are not ready yet but they obtained the charter before 
we passed that law and they will be obliged to follow that clause 75(2)(g) like 
every bank in Canada. So it is discriminatory to them too, if it is discrimination. 


Mr. Hart: I imagine they probably thought it was a pretty good move on 
their part to say they accepted this because, after all, they were eager to obtain a 
charter and they would not want to do anything that would perhaps upset the 
obtaining of that charter. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Yes, but they were not obliged to say so by any law at that 
time. 


Mr. Hart: No. That is quite true. They were not obliged to say so. I think it 
was probably a good move on their part to say so. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: It was a warning by the committee of the same nature as the 
warning that the Mercantile Bank had from the Minister of Finance in 1963. 


Mr. Hart: I question that, Mr. Chrétien. This warning that was given to the 
Mercantile Bank, or to the First National City Bank of New York, was pretty 
vague at that time both as to the nature— 


Mr. CHRETIEN: They would see that very soon, Mr. Hart. 


Mr. Hart: All right. —and the timing. It was subsequent to that that this 
proposed legislation was introduced. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: But you were not there, Mr. Hart, so how can you Say it was 
vague? 

Mr. Hart: I do not know. I cannot speak with certainty because I was not 
there. 

Mr. CHRETIEN: Just for your information, there is an article today written by 
Mr. Peter Newman which says that Mr. Rockefeller was supposed to have said at 
that time, “In other words, if we do so it will be at our own peril.” So, do you 
think— 


Mr. HART: You say “supposed to have said,” but I was not there, Mr. 
Chrétien. I cannot argue this point. 

Mr. CHRETIEN: If he said so, what do you think about that? It is reported in 
the press, and I know that is not the official record, but if he said so do you think 
it was a sufficient warning by the minister? If the last words by Mr. Rockefeller 
were— 

Mr. Hart: Well, Mr. Chrétien, I go back to a point I endeavoured to make 
earlier. Was it right and proper to give a warning of that kind? I do not know. I 
cannot argue from a point of law. But was it right and proper to single out one 
institution and give them a warning. The warning which subsequently — 

Mr. CHRETIEN: I do not like it when you say to single out only one, because 
this clause 75 will apply to every bank in Canada. It will apply to the B.C. Bank, 
who have a charter right now, and they will be obliged to follow that clause. 


Mr. Hart: Well, certainly, it will apply to all the chartered banks in Canada. 
Mr. CHRETIEN: And to your bank, too. 
Mr. Hart: That is right. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: If tomorrow morning you want to buy 25 per cent of all the 
shares of your bank it is going to be difficult. If you want to do that your bank 
will suffer in its operations. 

Mr. Hart: If who wants to buy them, Mr. Chrétien? If anybody wants to 
buy them the bank will suffer? Why? 

The CHarrman: Any single individual. 

Mr. CHRETIEN: They will be limited by clause 19(2) (2): 

Mr. HarT: This is very hypothetical, Mr. Chairman. I have not got the 
money to buy a 25 per cent share in my bank. 

Mr. CHRETIEN: No, but if I want to do so. 

Mr. HaRrT: Quite apart from that, though— 

Mr. CLERMonT: If Mr. Chrétien will allow me. Mr. Hart, you remarked was 
it wise of the then Minister of Finance to give such a warning. Was it wise of the 
American government to issue those guidelines to American businesses conduct- 
ing business outside of the United States? 

Mr. Hart: I do not believe I said was it wise, Mr. Clermont. I do not think I 
questioned the wisdom of it. Perhaps I questioned the propriety of sounding a 
warning to one institution. 
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Mr. LEBOE: There was only one, though, was there not, to sound a warning 
to. I would think it was generous of the minister to sound a warning because 
they were the only ones who would be involved. 


Mr. Hart: Maybe it was. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could I raise another 
point, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. CameEron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like to follow 
along the idea which Mr. Comtois had just now that the Mercantile Bank is, in 
effect, being given favoured consideration. If the government had not taken this 
action then, if you were going to avoid discrimination, it would have been 
necessary to demand that the owners of the Mercantile Bank of Canada divest 
themselves of 75 per cent of their foreign holdings. Had that not been done then 
it would have placed them in a favoured position vis-a-vis the other banks in 
Canada, would it not? 


Mr. Hart: I cannot quite see, Mr. Cameron— 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is an advantage to 
having foreign ownership. They would be given a special privilege and they are 
today being given that privilege, which is being countered by another limitation 
on their operations. 

Mr. Hart: But, Mr. Cameron, the bank was 100 per cent foreign-owned 
when it was established in Canada. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands) : Yes. But are you suggest- 
ing that we cannot change our ideas? I would like to remind you of this, Mr. 
Hart, that you only have temporary charters anyway. They are not in perpetuity. 

Mr. Hart: That is right. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It seems to me they 
should be subject to change when the government of Canada decides they should 
be changed. 

An hon. MemMser: Is that for one? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If there is only one in that 
position, yes. 

Mr. Curttien: I have another question if I still have the floor, Mr. Chair- 
man. A few years ago there was a brewery, Labatts Canadian brewery, or . 
something like that, a Canadian company in that business, which decided to buy 
a company in the United States and they were not permitted to do so. Did the 
Bank of Montreal protest in the United States against that at that time? 


Mr. Hart: No, I do not think it was our place to protest. 
Mr. CHRETIEN: Do you think it was discrimination against Canada? 


Mr. Hart: I am not in possession of the full facts of the case at the present 
time. I do not know whether we could say it was discrimination against Canada 
or discrimination against a company in the United States. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Yes, but you did not present any brief at that time? 
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Mr. Hart: No sir.I ama banker, not a brewer. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: You are here today just on principle, but the same principle 
was involved at that time. It is too bad you had not thought at that time to go 
there. That is all. 

Mr. FuLToN: Mr. Hart is a banker, he is not in external affairs. 


The CHaIRMAN: Also, in fairness to Mr. Hart, I think he could quite 
legitimately say he has a greater direct interest in his own industry than in 
another one. 


Mr. CHRETIEN: I know. It is just to liven up the discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suppose Mr. Chrétien could argue that both the products 
of the Canadian brewers and the products of the Bank of Montreal are basic 
commodities. They have that similarity. 


Mr. Hart: They are both highly liquid, anyway. 


The CHarrman: I will recognize Mr. Grégoire, in a moment. I wonder if Mr. 
Hart could clarify something for us. He mentioned that the agencies in New York 
are not part of the federal reserve system. He also mentioned that they can take 
deposits from people outside New York State, including other American resi- 
dents. How are these agencies supervised? By what public body are they 
supervised? 

Mr. Hart: We receive our authority to operate from the Superintendent of 
Banks in New York. We receive an annual licence down there for which we 
must apply each year. The only restriction in the laws laid down by that banking 
authority is that we cannot accept deposits from residents of New York state. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any reserve requirements under this? 
Mr. Hart: No sir. We are not members of the federal reserve system because 


we are an agency. If we had a branch down there we would come under federal 
reserve requirements. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, you are not required by New York state law 
or any other law to maintain in your own accounts a certain percentage of your 
deposits? 


Mr. Hart: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you subject to the supervision in any way of Mr. 
Elderkin and his office with respect to the operation of your agencies? 

Mr. Hart: No, because the Bank Act deals only with banking in Canada. I do 
not think there is— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, you seem to be making a negative motion. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: I certainly would, Mr. Chairman. It is for the whole operation 
of the banks, no matter where it is conducted. 


Mr. Hart: Well that is true, I think I was off the beam there, Mr. Chairman, 
in that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you make returns of information to Mr. Elderkin or the 


Department of Finance with respect to the agency? 
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Mr. Hart: Oh yes, we meet all requirements for returns required by the 
minister through the Inspector General of Banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have there been some new requirements in the past wo 
years? 


Mr. Hart: Not that I recall, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Tell me this, if the very worst happened, and I hope it will 
not and I personally doubt it, and you were not able to carry on any operations 
in the United States, would this destroy the solvency of the Bank of Montreal? 


Mr. Hart: Oh no, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it move the Bank of Montreal from profit to a 
non-profit position? 


Mr. Hart: No, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: What would be your attitude if a foreign entity came to the 
Bank of Montreal and offered to buy 25 per cent of its shares? 


Mr. Hart: As I think I mentioned this morning, this is a situation which we 
think is hardly likely to arise because it would involve a pretty substantial sum 
of money. I think a foreign entity wishing to operate in this country might well 
prefer to set up anew operation under the law, whatever it might be at the time, 
put our shares are dealt with on the exchanges and a group of people associated 
together could buy up to 25 per cent or more under present legislation, but under 
the proposed legislation of course there are restrictions in the matter of associa- 
tion under section 52, and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: If this legislation were not passed, what would your reac- 
tion be to your bank falling under the control of a foreign entity? 


fr. Hart: That is a rather difficult question to answer, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you think it was a good or a bad thing from the point 
of view of the interests of Canada? 


Mr. Hart: It might be a good thing, in fact it could be a good thing if this 
would broaden the operations of the bank of the foreign entity which was 
purchasing a share of the equity in the bank. It could be a good thing. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In what way would it 
broaden the operations, Mr. Hart? 


Mr. Hart: I think we would then have a foreign entity taking a greater 
interest in operations in Canada and it would perhaps help to broaden the 
operations. Again I get back to the international side, not the domestic side. I do 
not submit that any foreign entity which purchased shares in a Canadian bank 
would be in any better position to operate that bank in Canada than the bank 
itself would be at the present time, or any Canadian bank, but it might broaden 
the international operations of a bank which had a portion of its equity taken up 
by a foreign entity. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let me see now, which is the largest bank in Canada? 
Mr. Hart: The Royal Bank of Canada. 
The CHAIRMAN: You rank where? 
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Mr. Hart: We are third in size by total assets. 


The CHAIRMAN: What percentage cf the total deposits of the chartered banks 
do you have? 


Mr. Hart: We are running around 20 to 21 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: And you are suggesting there are circumstances under 
which it would be in Canada’s interests if your institution was completely 
controlled abroad? 


Mr. Hart: I do not think the question was “completely controlled abroad”, 
as I recall it, Mr. Chairman. A foreign bank taking an interest, for instance, in 
the Bank of Montreal, as you have suggested, might redound to the benefit of the 
country as a whole because of broadening the international operations of the 
bank. 

The CHAIRMAN: I had in mind an interest sufficient to exercise effective 
control from a decision-making point of view. 

Mr. Hart: I really find it extremely difficult to answer that question because 
I think if a foreign bank wanted to purchase a substantial interest, or whatever 
that interest might be, in a Canadian bank, and you cited the example of the 
Bank of Montreal, presumably they would be doing so on the grounds of a good 
investment and would be satisfied with the way that bank was being operated. 

The CHAIRMAN: As a Canadian would you look upon that with favour? I am 
speaking of control, not just investment. 

Mr. Hart: Yes. Again I find myself rather groping for words because I can 
only go back to my thesis that not just the Bank of Montreal but if Canada asa 
whole might benefit from having an institution which had broader international 
relationships and would help to expand trade, then I think it would be a benefit. 
I do not think that we could have any really strong objection. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are saying that based on my example of control of 
decision-making? I want to be quite fair here. 


Mr. Harr: Yes, I know, but I think we would have to determine the purpose 
of a foreign entity coming in to take working control, or whatever share of the 
equity they might wish to acquire, of a banking institution. What would be the 
purpose behind it? I find it difficult from that standpoint, Mr. Chairman, to really 
deal properly with your suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN: If somebody had sufficient funds, would you say it would be 
a good investment to put them into the Bank of Montreal in order to have 
effective working control? 


Mr. Hart: I think they would have to determine themselves whether or not 
they thought it would be a good investment. I happen to have enough pride to 
think that the Bank of Montreal is a pretty good bank. We have been around a 
long time. But that does not necessarily sway the opinion of an investor. They 
would examine that matter very critically from their own standpoint. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Hart, you have spok- 
en several times about the possibility of broadening the operations of the bank 
with particular reference to Canada’s export trade. Can you tell me what 
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particular part your bank has played in the promotion and development of 
Canada’s export trade? What particular role has it played? 


Mr. Hart: I think we have made a concerted effort, Mr. Cameron, to look 
after the requirements of companies in Canada engaged in the export trade so 
that we could assist them in financing their operations. I think this is perhaps the 
most important point of all. On the other hand, through our operations outside 
Canada, not just in the United States but in other countries as well, I think that 
we provide a good link between Canada and a country through our banking 
operations whereby we can perhaps assist in developing an interest in Canadian 
exports or Canadian products. We do try in that respect, too. But I think our 
main activity, of course, is financing Canadian exports to whatever country they 
may be going to around the world. This applies to all the Canadian banks. I think 
we have been a great factor, for example, in financing the sale of wheat to 
certain countries. I cite, perhaps, Poland as an example whereby we have 
provided long term financing, usually up to three years, which I think has been 
of great assistance to Canada. Of course, there are many other instances where 
we do financing for other commodities. 


Mr. CamMERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have no branch in 
Poland? 


Mr. Hart: No sir. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Poland does not have a 
branch in Canada? 


Mr. Hart: No sir. 


Mr. CameEROoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But this instance, you cite, 
and I presume it is the first one that came in to your head, was carried out 
without any of what you consider to be desirable developments of a foreign bank 
being in Canada or you being in a foreign country? 


Mr. Hart: That is quite true, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But does that not rather 
detract from your argument about the possibility of a foreign bank coming here 
and being able to broaden the operations of Canadian banks or the Canadian 
banking system? 


Mr. Hart: Who is to say, Mr. Cameron, until the matter is actually tested? 


Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Let me ask you this. What 
particular role did your bank, or to the best of your knowledge any other 
Canadian bank—and when I speak of a role I am not speaking of the mere me- 
chanical banking conveniences—play in the export trade from my province of 
British Columbia in pulp and paper, lumber products? Did it require some 
special service from the banks to develop that trade? 


Mr. Hart: I do not know to what extent I could say a special service. 
Naturally all the Canadian banks have participated in the financing of lumber 
and other products of the forest from British Columbia. It may very well be that 
we have contacts abroad where we have been able to be of assistance to 
Canadian firms seeking outlets for their products in these countries by intro- 
ducing them to people that we know who might be interested in buying goods 
from Canada. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would this apply to our 
major exporters, such as the American oil companies that you spoke of earlier? 


Mr. Hart: I think they are pretty well established now in handling the sale 
of their own products, but I think— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): International Nickel, 
Canada Iron Ore, all our major exporters are really in a position to do it and all 
the services they require from the bank are the technical mechanical services, 
are they not? 


Mr. Hart: It may have been initially, Mr. Cameron, that they might have 
leaned rather heavily on the banking systems when they were starting up their 
Operations, but now they have grown to a size and have established their own 
contacts around the world where perhaps we cannot perform the service we 
might have originally, but we can still assist in financing exports. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. So, a foreign invest- 
ment in your bank or any other Canadian bank, or the establishment of a foreign 
bank in Canada, would not materially affect our major export trade now, would 
it? 

Mr. Hart: No, but it might assist smaller companies who are now setting up 
operations, or who are operating in a small way of business, to expand their 
business in the foreign field. All companies usually start in a small way. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): These small ones started 
in a smail way—well, it was not so very small, smallish—and presumably they 
relied on Canadian financial institutions. 


Mr. Hart: Yes, I would think so, largely to finance the extraction of the raw 
materials, the processing of the raw materials, the sales on credit of those 
processed materials, and so on. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It did not require a for- 
eign bank to do that for them or a Canadian bank in a foreign country? 


Mr. Hart: It might very well have been the case that the importer of those 
materials into a foreign country would naturally have gone to his own bank over 
there to obtain financing so that he could pay cash or c.o.d. for the goods when 
they arrived. I am not in a position to argue that. This would be handled ina 
foreign country. But with competition these days, when you find that you have to 
sell on rather generous terms to foreign importers, then I think the Canadian 
banks do play an important part in financing that over whatever period of time 
is required. I just cite wheat as one example. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The point I was trying to 
bring out was just what substance there was to your argument that the opera- 
tions of a bank might be broadened if a large part of its stock was in the hands of 
a foreign interest. I cannot see that it would broaden it in any way. 

Mr. Hart: Except that it brings us, perhaps, more closely in touch with the 
international field if you are extending your operations more worldwide than 
just operating within a smaller area. That is the point I was endeavouring 
to make. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Grégoire is the next name on my list. I am 
wondering whether or not the committee may feel—I am not trying to limit you, 
Mr. Grégoire—that we might be reaching the stage, following Mr. Grégoire’s 
questions, where we have covered almost every area of the specific theme raised 
by Mr. Hart. I am not saying we have, I leave that to the consideration of the 
committee. I understand Mr. Hart will be available to us for an evening session, 
but we might consider using some of the time this evening to obtain Mr. Hart’s 
views on some of the other matters we are considering as well. I am saying this 
subject to the proviso that Mr. Grégoire, who has other questions in this 
general area, would certainly be in a position to ask them. Certainly if other 
members have very pressing questions they feel they would like to ask on this 
subject they may do so as well. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERmMont: Mr. Chairman, to express my personal views, J think that 
after all the questions Mr. Grégoire wants to put, we will have received the 
information which Mr. Hart wanted to give us in regard to his brief. If we need 
further information in regard to the banking system, Mr. Hart could come or the 
representatives of the Bankers’ Association could inform us. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Hart, as Chairman of one of the main banks, can 
express a valuable personal opinion in regard to some of the general questions 
that are now up for discussion. Maybe not. We will wait for Mr. Grégoire to put 
his questions, and then we will have a meeting to-night, will we not? That is a 
good idea. 

(English) 

Mr. Curétien: Mr. Chairman, we can permit Mr. Grégoire to continue and 
ask his questions, and when he is finished I think it is the feeling of the 
committee that we should adjourn. We had a lot of explanations from the 
bankers’ association and we do not want to take up too much of Mr. Hart’s time 
anyway. 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, I would be very happy to attempt 
to answer any questions you may have, quite apart from the topic of this brief, if 
that is the desire of the commiitee. I am at your disposal. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Quite apart from the questions to put on Mr. Hart’s brief if 
have another question to put to him. Just one other question. 


The CHarrMAN: If the Committee does not want to continue the session. 
to-night, it is the right of the Committee to ask the Chairman not to have a 
meeting to-night. But to be fair to my colleague, Mr. Grégoire, as I have already 
said, we would recognize him for the purpose of putting questions with regard to 
the theme of Mr. Hart’s brief I think we have the duty to allow him to put his 
questions, but as far as other fields that are not specifically mentioned in the 
brief are concerned, it is up to the Committee to decide whether they want it or 
not, or ask the Chairman to finish the sitting. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Anyway, we do not have a quorum, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. Gr&corrE: According to article 288 it is the duty of the clerk to note that 
we do not have a quorum. 
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The CHAIRMAN: At the same time I would point out that I consider we are 
having an unofficial meeting for the purpose of taking evidence. If you do not 
wish to stay and ask your questions at this time, why, that is your privilege. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do we reconvene at 8 o’clock, or what? 
The CHAIRMAN: I am in the hands of the regular members of the committee. 


Mr. Comtots: For my part I do not think there is any purpose in having a 
further meeting with Mr. Hart. I think we have grilled him just about as far as 
we can go. 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: I would be very happy to come, gentlemen. 

Mr. LEBOE: There will be other opportunities to get information from the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada on general banking. 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to be the consensus of the members here that we 
should remain and continue this unofficial evidence-taking session for the pur- 
pose of permitting Mr. Grégoire to ask his questions on the theme of Mr. Hart’s 
brief, following which the session should be adjourned until next Tuesday when 
the next witness will be Mr. McLaughlin. Do I express the consensus of those 
present? 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are willing to stay at this time to permit you to ask the 
questions remaining that you feel you have to ask on Mr. Hart’s brief. 
(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Hart, in regard to your brief, I had only one point that I 
wanted to clarify in my own mind. When the Chairman of a big banking 
institution like the Bank of Montreal speaks to us of discrimination in regard to 
one of the existing banks, this is rather a serious matter. Mr. Hart, when I was 
listening to you give us your definition of discrimination, I was not entirely in 
agreement with you. I was not in agreement with your definition. Would you 
agree to the following definition, or at least the general definition of discrimina- 
tion that it is a qualified act: In a more general sense, that it is an act that 
enables the drawing of distinctions either between different groups of the same 
type, or different types of the same genus. Would you agree to this definition of 
discrimination? 

(English) 
Mr. Hart: I did not quite follow everything. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you accept as a definition of discrimination that it is a 
qualified act that would make a distinction or a separation between two different 
people of the same kind or two different groups of the same kind? 


Mr. Hart: I consider it discrimination when it applies to only one institution 
which is already operating within the framework of the bank under which it is 
chartered. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would you accept the fact that it is a qualified act? 
Mr. Hart: A qualified act? You mean the act itself is qualified? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 

Mr. Harr: Yes. 
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Mr. Grécorre: Then would you accept that every qualified act can be 
qualified in its essence? 


Mr. Hart: An act which applies— 


Mr. Grecorre: Every philosopher will admit that any qualified act can be 
qualified in its essence or because of accidents. Would you accept that definition? 
We are trying to define the kind of discrimination you are speaking about now. 


Mr. Hart: We are speaking of an act which applies to the chartered banks 
generally, and, yet there is embodied in the act proposed legislation which 
applies only to one of those chartered banks, and therefore it is qualified to that 
extent. 

Mr. Grécorre: Does this discrimination you mention toward the Mercantile 
Bank of Canada come about because of accidents arising from the fact that a 
percentage of the Mercantile Bank of Canada belongs to foreign investments, or 
is it because in itself, in the essence of the article, it is discrimination, or is it only 
because of circumstantial facts related to the Mercantile Bank of Canada? 


Mr. Hart: If I follow you correctly, Mr. Grégoire, I think it would be 
circumstantial facts because the bank, as I stated before on more than one 
occasion, was wholly foreign-owned when it was established, and by virtue of the 
fact that the beneficial owner has changed from the hands of one foreign group 
to a group in another country, then it is apparently for this reason that this 
legislation has been introduced. 


Mr. Grécorre: Then that clause would not necessarily be discriminatory 
against the Mercantile Bank of Canada in essence, but only because of circum- 
stances related to the Mercantile Bank of Canada. It will not essentially be 
discrimination against that bank? Would you agree to that? 


Mr. Hart: I think it is discrimination because it applies to a bank which is 
already chartered. It would not be discrimination against an organization which 
wanted to come in and establish a new bank, because they would cperate 
under the law or they would choose to come in or not. 


Mr. Gricorre: That is not the question I am asking you, Mr. Hart. The 
clause here does not mention the name of the Mercantile Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Hart: That is right. 


Mr. Grigorre: Notwithstanding the Mercantile Bank of Canada, do you 
consider that this clause 75 is essentially an article of discrimination against 
anybody? 

Mr. Hart: I would not say it is an article of discrimination if it were to 
apply now and in the future to the operations of chartered banks in Canada, but 
by virtue of the fact that it so happens that it bears heavily on one institution, 
which was already operating within the law, then from that standpoint I think 
discrimination has been exercised. 


Mr. GREGoIRE: Then it is only accidentally there is discrimination because of 
the actual set-up of the Mercantile Bank of Canada? 


Mr. Hart: Accidentally perhaps, but suppose the ownership had remained in 
the hands of the original owners who established the bank—this is getting 
hypothetical again, Mr. Grégoire—would this legislation in fact have been intro- 
duced? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hart, what is your basis for suggesting it would not 
have been introduced, inasmuch as the minister’s statement to the House of 
Commons refers, in summarizing the intention of the government, to taking 
some steps to insure that the control of the Canadian banking system remains in 
Canadian hands. What basis or justification have you for saying that this 
proposed legislation is being proposed principally, or mainly, or only because of 
the nature of the transfer of foreign ownership? 

Mr. Hart: I can only submit, Mr. Chairman, that this might not have arisen 
had not the ownership changed. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your basis for saying that? Do you have any 
evidence to present? 

Mr. Hart: No, I have no evidence at all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman: It is your opinion. 

Mr. Hart: The bank was 100 per cent foreign-owned when it was chartered. 
If there was going to be legislation introduced, or if the government had any 
thought of introducing such legislation, presumably it would not have granted 
the charter in the first place. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, they are different governments. 

Mr. Hart: Are they? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, different administrations. 


Mr. Hart: Well, different administrations, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Different parliaments. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, Mr. Hart, if the Mercantile Bank of Canada had not 
been owned 100 per cent but only 24 per cent by foreign investment, and by the 
same individual, in fact, then it would not have been discriminatory? 

Mr. Hart: You mean when the original ownership was set up? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 

Mr. Hart: No. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: This article would not have been discriminatory if it had only 
been 24 per cent owned by the First National City Bank instead of 100 per cent? 


Mr. Hart: I still submit it would have been discriminatory to the extent that 
they were limiting the amount of liabilities which this bank could incur, that is, 
the amount of— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Only if it is more than 25 per cent of its issued shares, but I 
am speaking if they had had 24 per cent. 


Mr. Hart: Yes. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Then you would not find any discrimination in that? 


Mr. Hart: We are getting hypothetical again. If it was only 24 per cent 
would this have been introduced at all? I do not know, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, that is exactly the reason. We can see that this article 
then is not essentially a discrimination but only accidentally because it is 100 per 
cent owned by foreign investment. If it had been owned 24 per cent there would 
not have been any discrimination even if the article had been there. 
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Mr. Hart: There would— 

Mr. Gricorre: Even if the article had been there, if the First National City 
Bank had owned only 24 per cent of the shares there would have been no 
discrimination, is that a fact? 

Mr. Hart: If they had not introduced this limitation on the amount of 
deposits which the bank could accept. I go back again. I think there are two sides 
to this thing. One is the equity ownership and the other is restrictions on their 
operations as a chartered bank. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are not suggesting to Mr. Grégoire that if one adminis- 
tration of the government has a policy today that successive administrations are 
bound in perpetuity to follow that policy? 

Mr. Hart: No, I am not suggesting that for one minute, Mr. Chairman. I am 
merely arguing again, to put it in somewhat more simple terms, that we are 
changing the rules for a bank in the middle of the game, which does not apply— 

The CHAIRMAN: Where are these rules written down? What is the name of 
the game? 

Mr. Hart: The name of the game is chartered banking, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we change these rules every 10 years? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, you can change the rules or you can introduce new ones or 
you can update the regulations. 


Mr. GrEGoIRE: Mr. Hart, if the government of Canada increases in 1966 the 
interest rates which will not necessarily profit the small borrowers, is that 
changing the rule in the middle of the game for the small borrowers in Canada? 


Mr. Hart: We seem to be getting off onto another tangent now. Changing 
rates of interest I do not think is changing the rules of the game, Mr. Grégoire. 
After all, you operate in a very highly competitive atmosphere and we have, 
for instance, to pay going rates of interest to gather in deposit funds. If we 
do not do this somebody else will. It is competition that brings this about, and 
that certainly has a bearing on the rate of interest which you must charge. 
After all, it is a free market operation. I do not think you can classify it as 
changing the rules in the middle of the game. If you enter into a contract with 
a client to lend him a certain amount of money for a fixed period of time 
at a fixed rate of interest, then I think if you attempted to change that rate 
of interest before the loan matured you would be changing the rules in the 
middle of the game. But that, in fact, is not done. You enter into a contract. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I have finished with that line of questioning. I - 
have just one other question and I would like to ask it— 


(Translation) 
Mr. ComtTots: A supplementary question, sir? A very short one. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, if Mr. Grégoire has finished. 

(English) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I said I have one question, but if you have a supplementary 
question I will yield. 


(Translation) 


Mr. ComtTots: Mr. Hart, do you admit that all the Canadian chartered banks 
are aware that every ten years, there is a revision of the Bank Act? So you 
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cannot claim that we are changing the rules in the middle of the game. Everyone 
is aware that every ten years the laws are revised or changed. And the argument 
does not stand up if you attempt to claim that the Mercantile Bank did not know 
that it was likely to suffer from changes in the law. 


(English) 

Mr. Hart: All I-can say, Mr. Comtois, in answer to that, as I have tried to 
explain before, is that the Mercantile Bank was and is a chartered bank of 
Canada operating under the same regulations as all the other chartered banks 
and which it continued to do from the date that it was formed. 


The CHAIRMAN: For a ten-year period. 
Mr. Hart: For a ten-year period and sometimes a little longer. 
An hon. MemMpBer: Very good. 


Mr. Hart: But this legislation which is introduced now—and I am not 
arguing about the percentage ownership at this particular point—will restrict 
them in their operations as a chartered bank. It is true if another ehartered bank 
finds that 25 per cent of its shares are owned by one resident or non-resident, the 
same rules are naturally going to apply. But until that happens there is discrimi- 
nation against one chartered bank which has been operating under the law as it 
presently exists. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Com7ots: Mr. Hart, the change asked is simply that this bank should sell 
75 per cent of its shares on the Canadian market. That is all we are asking. We 
do not want to be discriminatory. We are only asking them to get rid of 75 per 
cent of their stock, and the operations of the bank are going to continue exactly 
as in the past. 


(English) 
Mr. CHRETIEN: Do you agree, Mr. Hart, that we have the same thing in the 
Western Bank? 


Mr. Hart: I beg your pardon, Mr. Chretien? 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Do you agree with the proposition that we have exactly the 
same thing in the Western Bank and the Western Bank has a charter right now 
and article 75 does not apply, it is not yet allowed, but they will be obliged to go 
along with that. 


Mr. Hart: Well, they presumably agreed to that, Mr. Chrétien, when they 
sought the charter. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think this question has been dealt with and we should 
proceed to get along. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Gr&corrE: Mr. Chairman, I have a question to put to Mr. Hart, as 
president of the Bank of Montreal, a chartered bank whose head office is in 
Montreal, in Quebec, and my question is this one: in the event of Quebec 
becoming an independent state, do you believe— 


Mr. CHRETIEN: Hypothetical. 
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Mr. Grkcorre: In the event of Quebec becoming an independent state, do 
you believe that the chartered banks should have a head office both in Quebec 
and in Canada, and in the event of this happening, how long would it take for the 
chartered banks to separate their operations and have a head office in Quebec 
and a head office in Canada? 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: I will interrupt at this point. I rule that this question is not 
relevant to the topic raised by the brief. 


Mr. Grecore. I said it was not a question on the topic of the brief. I said it 
was a general question. We are talking about foreign investments. 


The CHAIRMAN: You said you had a question of general interest but I did not 
say I was going to accept it. 


Mr. Grecorre: On what grounds do you refuse the question? 
The CHAIRMAN: I declare the meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY, December 6, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I call the meeting to order. Before beginning 
there are one of two procedural matters to be dealt with. First of all, I think I 
have had distributed to the members a copy of a letter I received late yesterday 
from the solicitor for the Mercantile Bank of Canada and while further copies 
are being distributed I will read the letter. It is addressed to myself as Chairman 
of this Committee. It reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Gray: 


I am acting as Parliamentary Agent for The Mercantile Bank of 
Canada anda Hearing for the Bank has been scheduled for Thursday next. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Robert MacFadden, President of the Bank, who 
will head the delegation has had an attack of pleurisy and, although he 
has recovered to some degree, will be unable to appear before the Com- 
mittee for the Hearing. 


Needless to say, although the inconvenience to the Members of the 
Committee is greatly regretted, I am forced to ask you, on behalf of the 
Bank, to grant an adjournment of the Hearing until early in the New 
Year. 

Yours truly, 


Alastair Macdonald. 


It is signed by Alastair Macdonald of the Ottawa law firm who has been 
representing the bank in its contacts with the Committee. The reason I am 
bringing this up at this time is that there obviously has not been time to have a 
meeting of the steering committee so they could report to you, and since this 
Committee had already agreed to hear the Mercantile Bank next Thursday I 
thought as our first item of business I would bring this to your attention and ask 
for your suggestions in this regard in the light of the request made quite 
definitely by the Mercantile Bank through their solicitor, 


Are there any comments? 

Mr. MONTEITH: Mr. Chairman, you have not been in touch with the solicitor 
and I am wondering if for argument’s sake a week from tomorrow might be 
feasible. 

The CHAIRMAN: With respect to this letter, I have had some contact with 


him which was in effect to confirm what was in the letter. I really did not 
definitely discuss another date but I suppose that could be done. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to scare Mr. McLaughlin at all 
but it is conceivable I think—not only on account of the brief but other 
matters—the examination of Mr. McLaughlin might take more than today. The 
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one point I would like to make though is to suggest to you, sir, right before the 
members of the Committee, that is high time we had the Minister of Finance 
here before this Committee because with many of the witnesses on particular 
matters of the bill we are punching at pillows. The changes are being proposed 
by the government and there is absolutely no indication of the government’s 
thinking. You cannot examine the witnesses, shall we say, in reply to the 
government’s proposal to make changes. That is going to, perhaps in some cases, 
result in our having to have or consider to bring some of the witnesses back. I 
think that is highly unfair. 


I think the sitering committee could take up the question of having the 
Minister appear before the Committee for the next fortnight or so to justify 
some of the changes that are proposed in this act. 


Mr. CureTIEN: I think the Minister is willing to come as soon as the 
Committee wants to see him. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am not suggesting that the Minister is not willing to 


come. I hope that was not the impression I gave. I hope Mr. Chrétien’s skin is 
not that thin. It is merely the matter of the sequence. 


The CHAIRMAN: I should say in fairness to all concerned it had been, as I 
understood it, the general consensus of the steering committee, although there 
had not been a resolution to this effect, that the Minister of Finance be a witness 
before the Committee after we heard the people from outside of what you might 
call the government sector. If we wish to change our direction in that regard we 
ean do so. We can discuss this at our steering committee meeting which is 
scheduled for tomorrow noon. If anybody is unable to be present we can have 
other consultation before or after. 

With respect to the specific matter of the adjournment requested by the 
Mercantile Bank, would the Committee in effect accept this request and be 
willing to give the steering committee, together with the Chairman, the author- 
ity—which in fact they would have anyway—to fix a new date. Is that agreeable. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I so move. 

Mr. CuritieNn: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Flemming and seconded by Mr. Chrétien 
that my suggestion will be the wish of the Committee. We are agreed in that 
regard. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Second,— 

Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, just on that point, perhaps we could give 


consideration to the request made by Mr. Lambert in connection with the 
minister if this space is going to be open. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have made a note of that and we will look into it 
tomorrow. 

The next point is another small procedural point. Mr. Clermont has been 
kind enough to give us consent to have two memos prepared at his request. I 
referred to them at the last meeting and distributed them to the Committee. Is it 
the wish of the Committee that these two documents be appended to our 
proceedings? I will ask for a motion in that regard. 
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Mr. LEBOoE: I so move. 

Mr. FLEMMING: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr, Chairman, I hope that I will get my original copies back 
because I have not received them yet. The copies were distributed to the 
members but I hope I will get my copies back. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, the Clerk informs me that they were sent back. 
Perhaps you will have to check on the machinery of the house in this regard. 
Perhaps a messenger is finding the copies of great interest and is reading them 
before handing them back to you. 

Mr. CL=rmontT: All right. Thank you. 

Mr. MONTEITH: Mr. Chairman, one other matter of procedure, if I might 
raise the question: I wonder if Mr. Chrétien has any idea of when the deposit 
insurance legislation is going to be before us. 

Mr. CLERMontT: Mr. Chrétien just left. He has to take a train at 12 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think he has to give a speech this afternoon. He may 
be dealing with some weighty matters. 

Mr. MONTEITH: Maybe the Chairman has an indication. 


The CHainMan: At this point I can give you no further information beyond 
what— 


Mr. Montettu: I had better ask the Minister on Orders of the Day. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is an idea which might be helpful. At the moment I 
have no information beyond the information that you and I both obtained on the 
extension bill which was being discussed in the house. 

Our witness this morning is Mr. W. Earle McLaughlin, Chairman and 
President of the Royal Bank of Canada. His brief has been distributed to the 
members and I would invite Mr. McLaughlin to present his brief. Ordinarily we 
ask the witnesses merely to summarize their brief and I note you have a 
summary, Mr. McLaughlin. I would invite you to proceed at this time. 

Mr. W. EarLte McLAuGHLIN (Chairman and President of the Royal Bank of 
Canada): Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my brief is quite 
a short one but I do have an even shorter summary. The brief deals with one 
topic only, namely, the case for exempting RoyNat Ltd. from the provisions of 
Clause 76 of Bill No. C-222, which would require each of the stock holding 
banks—The Royal Bank of Canada and Banque Canadienne Nationale—to 
reduce its voting stock interest in RoyNat to 10 per cent by July 1, 1971. The case 
for exemption is supported by the following four points: 

(1) The proposed provision is retroactive. RoyNat was established when no 
such provisions existed. The present owners of RoyNat established it to fill a gap 
in the financial system. 

(2) the proposed provision is not only retroactive, it amounts to penalizing 
present and future initiative. That is not the way to encourage useful innovations 
and improvements in the financial system. The Porter report indicated that it 
was undesirable to have, and I quote from page 371 of said report: 

—legislation inhibit useful innovations and improvements in the financial 
system by preventing or unduly restricting the participation of banking 
institutions in new joint ventures with other businesses or with other 
members of the financial community. 
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(3) The Export Finance Corporation of Canada Ltd. specifically exempted in 
clause 76(7) is owned by all the chartered banks with no bank in a position of 
control. RoyNat is owned by two banks and three trust companies with no bank 
or trust company shareholder in a position of control. Hence, I submit that 
RoyNat should be treated in the same way as The Export Finance Corporation of 
Canada Ltd. 

(4) The Porter Report specifically pointed out the advantages offered by 
RoyNat, so that it would appear that the Porter Commission would exempt 
RoyNat from the proposed provisions. 


Much of RoyNat’s success is due to its close association with its two chart- 
ered bank shareholders, an association that could be lost if the proposed 
provision came into effect. This association enables RoyNat to raise its money 

rom the public at less than it would otherwise have to pay which helps to keep 

its charges down. This association also alows RoyNat to offer a wider range of 
services than otherwise. Furthermore, association with the two banks provides it 
with over 1,700 branch offices from which originate 57 per cent of all inquiries 
received by RoyNat. 

If the two banks had to reduce their interest in RoyNat to 10 per cent it 
might not pay the shareholding banks to provide these facilities to RoyNat. 

Finally, RoyNat’s continued growth will require increased capital, and it is 
far easier to raise this needed capital from five shareholders than say from 5,000. 
Thus, enactment of clause 76 of Bill No. C-222, without providing for the 
exemption of RoyNat, would reduce the effectiveness of RoyNat. This is impor- 
tant because the chartered banks operating on their own could not duplicate the 
RoyNat type of operation. The banks cannot enter into longer term lending to 
any great extent because of the short-term nature of their borrowed funds. 
Moreover, it is doubtful if the banks would be interested in moving into the 
medium size business field now serviced by RoyNat. 


A further disadvantage to a forced reduction in RoyNat ownership by the 
two chartered banks could be to transfer ownership and control of this Canadian 
institution into the hands of foreign interests. 


Therefore, both for reasons of principle and for highly practical reasons as 
well, and in the national interest, the submission concludes that Bill No. C-222 
should be amended so as to have the name “RoyNat Ltd.” after the name 
“Export Finance Corporation of Canada Ltd.” in clause 76(7). 


As I pointed out in my formal brief, I am pleased to say that Mr. Louis - 
Hébert, President of the Banque Canadienne Nationale, who is here today, 
supports this presentation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. McLaughlin. Our usual procedure has been 
to invite the members of the Committee to ask questions on the issue or issues 
raised specifically by the brief. When we have exhausted this line of questioning 
we would then allow the members of the Committee to ask questions on other 
matters relevant to the legislation referred to us for study. I would now like to 
recognize Mr. Clermont, followed by Mr. Lambert. I would ask the other 
members to signify in the usual manner. Mr. Cameron, Mr. McLean and Mr. 
Monteith. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. McLaughlin, the RoyNat Corporation has on the 30th 
of April, 1966 1,300 loans or $149,000 on the average. What is the amount of 
loans issued by RoyNat? What is the criteria that was used in deciding on the 
loans to be made? What is the maximum that RoyNat wants to loan or can loan? 
Does it depend on the credit of the company, or do you have other criteria, let us 
say that your Corporation does not make loans beyond $200,000 or 250,000? 


(English) 

Mr. McLauGuuin: Mr. Clermont, I can answer that partially. I must make 
clear that I have nothing to do whatsoever with the day-to-day operations of 
RoyNat. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: You were to be accompanied by Mr. Powell who is the 
president or— 
(English) 

Mr. McLAuGHLIn: Mr. Powell is in the audience if you wish to ask any 
technical question on operation of RoyNat. He is available to come forth. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McLaughlin, I think the members of the Committee will 
agree with me when I suggested it would be helpful if he was with you. Perhaps 
they would wish to refer the more technical questions to Mr. Powell and I would 
ask Mr. Powell to step forward. Is Mr. Hébert with us as well? 


(Translation) 

Is Mr. Hébert here? Can he please come forward. Could we have the 
privilege of hearing Mr. Hébert. Would they please be seated next to Mr. 
McLaughlin and Mr. Powell so we can have a good bilingual team? 


(English) 

Mr. Powell, I see that you are in the middle here. It probably reflects the 
corporate structure of RoyNat. 

Mr. J. W. POWELL (President, RoyNat Ltd.): That is quite true. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are between Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Hébert. I think 
this may aid in the consideration of the matter you wish to bring before us. 


Mr. McLauvcuuiin: I am quite happy to answer questions on the principle of 
RoyNat but not on the detail. I am not a director and I have no knowledge of its 
day-to-day operations. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. McLaughlin, the brief you submitted and the annual 
report of the Corporation gives a good deal of information. I would be interested 
in knowing something about the internal activities of your Corporation if I 
could? 


(English) 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Mr. Clermont, on the question of the internal activities of 


the corporation I will refer you to Mr. Powell who is the president and the chief 
executive officer. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Powell, are you prepared to deal with Mr. Clermont’s 
question? 


Mr. PoweELu: I am awfully sorry but my ear piece was not working when 
you started off, sir. The first question, I understand, was dealing with the— 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you want me to repeat the question, Mr. Powell. Are you 
getting it now? This is my question; since this Corporation came into effect you 
have made loans to 593 persons, groups or companies at an average of $149,000 
per loan. In your sules, do you have a ceiling on the loans that you make to 
companies, or is the criteria on the solvency of the customer. What is the 
criterion used in deciding the ceiling of the loan extended? 


(English) 

Mr. PowEtu: Well, number one, the smallest loan we make is $25,000 and 
we go up to as high as $1 million or more. We have 10 loans of more than $1 
million on our books. The criteria is based completely on each individual trans- 
action. If someone comes to us for some financing we first of all look at the type 
of industry, the financial position of the business that is applying for the loan, the 
management—which is very important—and also the continuity of management, 
so we will have good management in the business through to the end of the 
payments on our loan. 

We also look to the cash flow of the business which is important to service 
the debt. We have to, of course, also look for security and our security has 
consisted mainly of first mortgage bonds on real estate, machinery and equip- 
ment—floating charge. Does that anwer your question, sir? 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: You mentioned that in your books you have ten loans of 
more than one million. Without divulging the names of persons, could you tell us 
what is the highest loan you have granted to date? What is the highest loan 
issued? 


(English) 
Mr. Powerit: The highest loan we granted to date is one to a group of 
companies in the same family, so to speak, of $2 million. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Mr. Clermont, may I supplement that answer by saying 
that one of the principles behind the formation of RoyNat was to enable it to 
provide long-term financing to those companies which, because of the term, 
would find it difficult to get it from a chartered bank and because of the size 
would find it difficult to get it in the public market. That is the reason why there 
are very few over $1 million. Basically, over $1 million—if you have a sound 
proposition—you can go to an investment dealer and have a public issue. Under 
$1 million it is more difficult and more expensive. That is the gap that RoyNat is 
trying to fill. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLermont: I think, Mr. Powell, that your Corporation has loaned 75 
million of which 60 million in 1966, is that right? 
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(English) 

Mr. POWELL: Sir, that is not quite the right figure. Our total loans; that is, 
investments we have made in the company since inception to October 31, last, 
was $108,046,000. . 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In 1965 your annual report of the 30th of April, 1966 
mentioned short-term loans of $10,200,000. 


Was this loan by the banks that are the shareholders, was it in shares 
purchased by the public? 
(English) 

Mr. POWELL: Oh, I see what you mean. I am sorry, I was looking for an 
exact figure. That represents our short-term borrowing from the public. 

Mr. CLERMONT: From the public? 


Mr. PowELu: That is correct. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: What was the interest rate on these short term loans? 
(English) 

The rate of interest, not the total— 


Mr. PoWELL: Unfortunately, I cannot give you that figure because the rates 
vary. In other words, they varied with market conditions throughout the time we 
were borrowing. We borrow basically at the same rate as the finance business 
would borrow on the short-term money market at any given moment and those 
rates vary from day to day. They have increased rather substantially during the 
last two years. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In the annual report you mention the fact that these loans 
have helped the setting up of 64 new corporations and enabled the purchase of 37 
other companies. I would like to know whether these 37 companies were 
Canadian-owned or foreign-owned? 


(English) 


Mr. POWELL: I would say this: That every one of our clients—I should not 
say every one—but a very, very small percentage is foreign owned. In other 
words, they might be a subsidiary of a foreign corporation. This is just a guess, 
mind you, but I do not think there are more than five or six on our books that 
are of that type. The rest are all Canadian corporations. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: If the Royal Bank of Canada and the National Canadian 
Bank were to sell the surplus over 10 per cent of shares they hold in that 
corporation, what would be the sum involved in the case of each bank? 

(English) 
Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: The Royal Bank of Canada— 
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(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. McLaughlin, I believe the percentage would be 75 per 
cent for the Royal Bank and 70 percent for the National Canadian Bank, but I 
would like to know the amount in dollars. 

(English) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: The capital stock is $10 million so that if it is 70 per cent 

it is $7 million. 
(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: For both then? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAuGHLIn: I am sorry, 70 per cent of our share. The Royal Bank of 
Canada holds 41.5 per cent which is $4,150,000. The Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale holds 34 per cent. The total of the two is 75.5 per cent, or $7,550,000. We 
would have to be down in total to $2 million, which means $5,550,000. Five and 
one half million dollars, in round figures, would have to be disposed of in some 
way in some place. 

(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: In your yearly report of April 31, 1966, under distribution of 
investments, sub-heading: Food and Drinks, the figure reads 9.8 per cent or 
$7,402,000. Do you know what the amount will be for drink for next year? 
(English) 

No, not next year. That is not true. I did not say that. 


Mr. PowELL: Sir, do you mean are all our investments that we have made as 
diversified now as they were at April 30. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Powell, I was not finished. I said, according to your 
annual report, dated April 30, 1966, you had advanced for food and beverages 
over $7 million. My question is: Have you any idea of the figures advanced, not 
for food but for the other kind of— 


Mr. PoweELL: The breakdown between food and beverages? No, we do not 
have that; I am sorry. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You do not have it for the wholesale and retail trade either? 


Mr. PowkELu: We do not maintain a breakdown of that. If I do not have it in 
the statement, we do maintain it religiously because we like to keep our 
investments diversified in all areas of business. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: I would like to know if the intention of the RoyNat is to 
sell bonds in the near future? 


(English) 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Is it the intention of the Royal Bank of Canada to sell 
bonds? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Oh, no. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Oh, RoyNat. 
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Mr. POWELL: We will have to sell more secured notes in due course as soon 
as the funds are required. It would appear that possibly another issue is not 
foreseen until next year. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: I now recognize Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. McLaughlin, prior to the introduction of the previous bill 
to amend the Bank Act and this particular bill, had you received any intimation 
that the government had any objection to the operations of RoyNat? 

Mr. McLauGHiIn: None whatever. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Or that this type of operation was not bona fide—I should 
not say bona fide. It was not, shall we say, in the good graces of government 
thinking. 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: None whatever. I had the feeling it was welcome. 


Mr. LAMBERT: There had been no informal discussions or representations 
made to the participants in RoyNat or—perhaps this is hearsay—in the opera- 
tions of Kinross, which is a similar type of operation, that these were not strictly 
within the limits of government thinking. It is unfortunate that we do not have 
the government’s ideas in this regard as to why this particular step has been 
contemplated. That is the only question I had. 

The CHAIRMAN: I now recognize Mr. Cameron followed by Mr. Monteith 
and Dr. McLean. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. McLaughlin, in view 
of the provision that is in the new bank bill which is now before us and which 
will permit banks to issue debentures, do you think there is any possibility of 
banks engaging in the type of work that RoyNat has been engaged in in the past? 


Mr. McLAuUGHLIN: Mr. Cameron, I would suggest that that is probably 
unlikely because there is another clause of Bill No. C-222 which permits the 
banks to go into residential mortgages and that takes long-term money. There is 
a limit both on the amount cf mortgages and the amount of debentures but the 
limit on the debentures is move restrictive than on mortgages. I would think that 
when the bill is passed, if it goes through this way, probably a bank would 
mentally allocate the proceeds of such debentures as it can issue to its mortgage 
business. That does not leave anything left over for the term lending to small 
businesses. So, I personally do not look to the funds which would be raised from 
debentures to be of any use in the type of business that RoyNat is doing in a 
bank. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You mentioned in your 
brief that 57 per cent of the inquiries about RoyNat come from the branches of 
the two banks involved. I was wondering if you could tell us something of the 
role that is played by the three trust companies who are shareholders in RoyNat. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: The three trust companies play a double role, if you like. 
They play the same role as the branches of the two chartered banks in having 
pamphlets and literature and making the fact that RoyNat exists known to their 
clients. They have a second role in that in many instances the security given to 
RoyNat is in the form of a mortgage bond issue and the three trust companies act 
as trustees at special low rates. It is an advantage to the borrower because it is a 
little cheaper than the normal course to have a bond issue. It is a dual role. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Powell, you men- 
tioned that you thought that about five or six of your clients would be foreign 
owned corporations. Could you give us any idea of what proportion of your total 
loans they would represent. 

Mr. PowEtu: Mr. Cameron, as I mentioned before, that is a guess, my figure 
of five or six. To take a rough guess now I would say that there is not more than 
$300,000 or $400,000 involved that I can think of at the moment, generally small 
businesses which are subsidiaries of larger firms. 

Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The reason I asked this is 
that I noticed that in one of the areas of financing that you have listed in the 
report there is petroleum. I was wondering if these are Canadian petroleum 
operations that you finance. 

Mr. PowELt: Yes, they are all Canadian petroleum. I can say that mainly 
they are in the drilling business, and so forth. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then you have another 
item under “personal services” which includes hospitals. I was wondering if this 
includes loans to public or semi-public bodies to operate hospitals. 

Mr. PowE.u: They are private hospitals as such. Let us say, homes for the 
elderly and those who require treatment where they can live in more or less all 
the time. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You do not engage in any 
wider hospital finance? 


Mr. Powe: No, we do not do that at all. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): To return to the question 
I was asking you just now, Mr. McLaughlin; If the restrictions on the issuance of 
debentures were relaxed do you think there would be any advantage to the 
banks, shall I say, departmentalizing their operations rather than establishing 
separate entities such as RoyNat? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: That is a very difficult question to give an answer “Yes” 
or “No” to, Mr. Cameron. RoyNat, I think, has a distinct advantage. It has 
branches in each province with specialized services. The chartered banks so far 
have tried to maintain in each of their many branches the same facilities for 
customers. It does not matter whether you are a customer at Frobisher Bay or in 
Ottawa you can get the same services. For specialized services like this it is much 
better to concentrate it in a few places and that is why I think a specialized 
institution Like RoyNat can do a better job, more concentrated, than to have it > 
spread out so thin that a specialized officer is perhaps doing nothing in branch 
offices and is overworked elsewhere. It seems from a practical point of view to 
work better in a separate organization. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do the operations of 
RoyNat come under the inspection of the Inspector General of Banks? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does anyone inspect it? 

Mr. McLAvucuHLIn: It is audited. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): By whom? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN: By Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
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RoyNat is an ordinary company under the Canadian Companies Act. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It does not come under 
the inspection of the banks? Thank you, that is all just now. 


The CHAIRMAN: I now recognize Mr. Monteith. 


Mr. MonteItTH: Mr. Chairman, I have just a couple of questions. On the 
balance sheet of RoyNat there are two liabilities: $60 million, Secured Notes and 
$14.7 million, Debentures Series A. Are these sold to the public? 


Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: Yes, they are. 


Mr. MONTEITH: I have one other question. Mr. Powell, you mentioned that 
the loans are between $25,000 and $1 million, approximately with one having 
gone to $2 million, and so on. You said you get 70 per cent of your inquiries 
through branches, and this sort of thing. Once you get an inquiry what are the 
various steps you take before deciding whether or not a company is a good risk. I 
am thinking of a new company—somebody with a new idea. 


Mr. POWELL: Well, first of all, we have a relatively simplified procedure and 
if someone wants to get some money from us they complete a standard document 
which we call the “inquiry form”. That form is sent into us either through any 
one of the 1,700 branches of the banks, sometimes directly or through the trust 
companies. When we see this preliminary form we can pretty well tell whether 
or not that particular proposition might fit our way of doing business. And we 
then get an application form completed which is rather a lengthy document, 
something like the prospectus would be for an issue of securities. If we are 
looking at a completely new business, however, it is more intricate obviously 
because you have to have a market study, you have to have a feasibility report 
which is generally prepared by the people who are coming to you for the money 
and after assessing the capital they intend to put in it, what the product is, what 
you think the success will be or will not be of it, you make your decision on that. 
Our decisions on loans are made through an investment committee which is used 
for decisions on all of our loans. Those over a certain amount are referred to our 
executive committee. Does that answer your question? 


Mr. MONTEITH: Yes. Just to follow up Mr. Lambert’s earlier question, I am 
afraid I did not get the exact date of when you became aware, Mr. McLaughlin, 
that RoyNat was apparently being discriminated against in the present bill. 

Mr. McLAuGHLIn: When we saw the bill. 

Mr. MONTEITH: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Next Dr. McLean, followed by Mr. Laflamme. 
(English) 

Mr. McLEan (Charlotte): I have a couple of questions. If RoyNat is exempt- 
ed under the bill would this lead to other companies asking for the same 
exemption and would you have any objection to the other companies being 
exempted the same as RoyNat? 


Mr. McLAvucuHLIn: Mr. McLean, the answer to that is no. I can speak only for 
RoyNat. I cannot make a plea for such other companies as may be comparable to 
it—-Kinross has been mentioned—because I am not in a position to do so. But I 
would have no objection; in fact, I think, perhaps there are some that are filling 
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what we think is a gap which would continue and undoubtedly they should be 
included in any exemption if an exemption is granted for RoyNat. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You borrow and lend on long-terms at RoyNat? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: That is correct. You see there are three reasons for the 
formation of RoyNat. Two of them were quite subsidiary reasons. One of the 
subsidiary reasons was the fact that at the time RoyNat started, the banks 
themselves could not charge more than 6 per cent and the going rate, the 
Industrial Development Bank rate was more than 6 per cent. The second was 
that the banks could not take mortgage security, but if this bill goes through 
they can. These were very subsidiary reasons. The principal reason for starting 
RoyNat was the fact that it is only proper when you lend long you should borrow 
long and the banks have short-term deposits. That reason, of course, will 
continue to exist. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You say the Industrial Development Bank charges 
more than 6 per cent? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Oh, yes, indeed. They charge 83 per cent or more. Seven 
and one half or 83 per cent. They do not publish their rates but— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It is a government institution, is it not? 
Mr. McLAvuGHLin: It is a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Would the RoyNat make larger loans than the 
Industrial Development Bank? 

Mr. McLauGHLIN: I do not know what is the size of the Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank loans but as I indicated before it is not the purpose of RoyNat to 
make loans, where the size is such that the company in the ordinary course 
through an investment dealer can have a public issue. It is to fill the gap. It is 
very expensive to have a public bond issue for $250,000, in fact, it is impossible. 
You cannot have an exact cut off but more or less a million dollars is where we 
think the cut off should be. As you can see there are only a handful of loans 
above a million dollars. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I was thinking that you might be filling a gap that 
the Industrial Development Bank would not be filling. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: The Industrial Development Bank is supposed to be a 
lender of last resort, if you like, a government institution. I would like to think 
that RoyNat is perhaps a private industrial development bank. There is a need 
for, it. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The Industrial Development Bank base their 
interest rates on the risk. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: That is correct, the risk and general interest rates. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The banks at the present time are not allowed to 
base their interest rates on risk. 

Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: Unfortunately, that is true. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I notice that RoyNat has paid no dividends, except 
preferred. 

Mr. McLAuGuHuLin: The reason for that is the more surplus—and it is not 


very large yet—that can be accumulated by leaving the profits—-modest as we 
are in that—the greater is its long-term borrowing power. Of course, that is 
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another reason why we hope that the shares do not have to be divested. When 
we are in the public hands some dividend would have to be paid. The five 
shareholders, as it is now, are prepared to take a long view and wait. If 
dividends were paid the capital and the surplus would be less than it is now and 
that gives less leverage. They would not be able to borrow as much long and 
therefore they could not lend as much. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): That is what I have been thinking, that the banks 
and trust companies having ownership were in a better condition to wait for 
dividends than the general public would be. 


Mr. McLaucuHuIn: The profits have been reasonably satisfactory but as 
indicated in the brief we could have made more money by investing the same 
amount in Government of Canada bonds. We take the long view that this is 
going to pay us a reasonable dividend and we are prepared to wait because we 
think it is doing the country some good in the meantime. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Laflamme. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, I will pass for the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we have Mr. Flemming followed by Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. FLEMmMinc: Mr. Chairman, my question to Mr. McLaughlin is in relation 
to the ownership of the shares. Did those who were responsible for the formation 
of RoyNat have any idea there existed in the minds of any minister of finance 
with whom they may have been discussing the matter or any officials that there 
would be a limit of 10 per cent placed on the ownership that any chartered bank 
could have in such an institution. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: None, whatsoever. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Had you known that there did exist such an idea, Mr. 
McLaughlin, would it have changed your thinking about the formation with the 
bank itself. 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Had that limitation of 10 per cent been in effect RoyNat 
would not have been formed—could not have been formed. 


Mr, FLEMMING: Thank you, that is all. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. McLaughlin, are there directors and officers of the bank 
who are also directors and officers of the trust companies. In other words, are 
they interlocking? 


Mr. McLaucuHiin: Between RoyNat and the banks? 
Mr. GILBERT: Yes. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Mr. Davignon, the chairman of the board of RoyNat was 
an assistant general manager of the Banque Canadienne Nationale. He has since 
retired from that post but continues. Mr. Powell used to be a deputy general 
manager of the Royal Bank of Canada. He is full time and chief executive officer. 
Mr. Coleman is the chief general manager of the Royal Bank of Canada and 
represents the Royal Bank’s holdings of RoyNat. Mr. Faribault, as you know, is 
president of the Trust Generale. Mr. Hébert is the president of the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale. Mr. Hodgson represents the Montreal Trust. Mr. Knight 
died three weeks ago. He was a chartered accountant and had no connection with 
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any bank. The man who did the survey which made possible RoyNat, Mr. 
Treleaven, represents the Canada Trust Company. 


Mr. Ginpert: Mr. McLaughlin, would you agree with me that the Porter 
Commission set forth the principle that it was not a wise thing to have concen- 
tration of power and this may be the reason why the government is asking for 
the divesting of a certain share of the interest of the banks in these companies. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: It may be; I do not know what the reason is. I do not 
think there is a*concentration of power. None of the five shareholders runs 
RoyNat. I have been in their offices once just to see it. The only suggestion I 
made when RoyNat was being formed, which I think has been followed, is that 
when it set its offices up across the country under no circumstance would I hope 
that it would have its office in the same building as any of the five shareholders, 
to maintain its independence. RoyNat has turned down loans that managers of 
both branches had submitted to it. It operates quite independently. There is no 
concentration of power. 


Mr. GILBERT: Would you say that there is a trend with regard to the 
concentration of power by RoyNat and Kinross and Triarch—there are about five 
of them. Would you say that is a trend? 


Mr. McLAvucGuHuin: I do not think so. I cannot speak for the others but if I 
may be lighthearted for a moment— 


The CHAIRMAN: It is always permissible to be lighthearted for a moment. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: We think RoyNat was a wonderful idea. We are embar- 
rassed that we did not get the idea sooner. The Industrial Development Bank had 
existed for some years doing this very job. Why we did not see that we could do 
it too as a private organization sooner I do not know. But, it is like everything 
else, when you get a good idea you wonder why you did not get it sooner. All we 
are doing privately is what the Industrial Development Bank is doing as a 
subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. There was an obvious gap there which—well, 
just had not been filled. 


Mr. GILBERT: I notice that you ask for an amendment following the words 
“The Export Finance Bank”’. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, it seemed to me that was the logical place to put it 
in. If you want to put it in any place else I have no objection as long as it is in. 


Mr. GILBERT: Well, I am just going to direct our attention to clause 76(8) 
and ask you to look at subparagraph (C). It is the large (C) of paragraph (a). In- 
this paragranvh (a) it says: 

(a) “bank service corporation”’ 
And subparagraph (C) says: 


(C) a corporation engaging in the business of providing a service 
incidental or ancillary to, or used in the carrying on of, the business of the 
bank or of a corporation referred to in clause (A) or (B). 


Do you think that RoyNat falls within that exemption? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: When I first read that I thought that it did but legal 
advice has since indicated that that is not the intention. I am told this covers real 
estate companies owning branches or perhaps the company that washes the 
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windows in the branch—it does not cover RoyNat. If it did, I would not be here 
today. You can ask Mr. Elderkin. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin, if we can just call you in at this point. This 
may have been dealt with at our explanatory sessions before we began our public 
hearings; but, as far as the views of the legal advisers of the government are 
concerned, what is the significance of this section. 


Mr. C. F. ELDERKIN (Inspector General of Banks, Department of Finance): 
RoyNat would not fall within this section. Mr. Chairman, may I add the counsel 
for the Canadian Bankers’ Association, also in a previous testimony here said 
that in his opinion RoyNat did not fall within subclause ip )- 


Mr. GILBERT: I think Mr. Elderkin is correct. I think I recall asking him that 
and he gave the same answer. I was just testing Mr. McLaughlin on his idea. Mr. 
Chairman, those are all the questions I have to ask at the moment. 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: I have great respect for the Inspector General’s deci- 
sions. 

The CHAIRMAN: I hope so. Mr. McLaughlin, I wonder if you could give us 
some information on the association of the owners of RoyNat between them- 
selves. For example, the Royal Bank of Canada is one of the owners of RoyNat. 
Are there directors in common between the Royal Bank of Canada and the 
Montreal Trust Company? 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: There are directors in common but no common owner- 
ship. In other words, there are individuals who are directors of the Royal Bank 
of Canada who are also directors of the Montreal Trust Company. The Royal 
Bank of Canada does not directly or indirectly own a single share of the 
Montreal Trust Company. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about the Royal Bank of Canada and the Canada 
Trust Company? 
Mr. McLAuGHLIN: There are common directors but no share ownership. 


(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hébert could answer the following questions on rela- 
tions between the Banque Canadienne Nationale and the Trust Général du 
Canada? 

Mr. HEBERT: There are none. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there common directorships? 


Mr. HEBERT: Yes, there are, the directors of the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale are also directors of the Trust company. 
(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McLaughlin, I wonder if you would take a look at page 
7 of your very helpful brief. With respect to clause (a), if for the sake of 
argument the proposals of the government became law it would still be possible 
for the institutions in question to retain a much more limited interest in RoyNat. 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Ten per cent each. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. This information would be available to the public? 

Mr. McLAuGHLInN: That is correct. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Do you feel that there would not still be some strengthening 
of RoyNat’s position in the mind of the public, knowing that information was 
there, that link was there? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Mr. Chairman, it would be better than if there was no 
link at all but at the moment between the two banks it is 75 per cent. I think in 
the mind of the public there is a great difference between a 75 per cent 
sponsorship and a 20 per cent sponsorship. 


The CHAIRMAN: You do not think that RoyNat has become so sufficiently 
established by now that it could stand on its own feet with respect to the market. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: It could stand on its own feet but at a higher price. I am 
satisfied that the sponsorship—there is no guarantee—this is a separate com- 
pany—but the sponsorship of the banks I am satisfied has enabled RoyNat to 
raise its long-term funds from the public at an eighth or a quarter of one per 
cent better than it could without bank sponsorship. I do not think that 10 per 
cent each is sufficient bank sponsorship to maintain that privileged spread in the 
rates. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about the effect on the minds of the purchasers of 
RoyNat’s success? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, those are the ones you have to ask. After all, they 
are the ones who buy the security. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are suggesting that RoyNat’s own success is not suf- 
ficient to justify the same favourable reaction of the market that you have now? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: RoyNat has not gone long enough yet to be eligible for 
investment by insurance companies. I think it has another year to go. It is five 
years you have to operate to be eligible for insurance companies. That is a 
hampering factor right now. If you like, the moral backing of the banks is worth 
a quarter of one per cent. As I said before, I do not think that that exists. We 
would not have the same interest with a 10 per cent interest— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. McLaughlin, do you 
think if the Royal Bank of Canada and the Banque Canadienne Nationale were 
obliged to divest themselves of everything but the 10 per cent permitted in the 
bill and their remaining shares were taken up by the Montreal Trust Company, 
the Canada Trust Company and the General Trust Company of Canada that 
there would not be a maintenance of public confidence? There is a fairly clear 
recognition in the public mind of, shall we say, links between the Montreal Trust 
and the Royal Bank and other type companies and the banks. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Mr. Cameron, there are directorship links but there is no 
investment link and if another section of Bill No. C-222 goes through those 
directorship links will be severed, too. I would think that the investment is 
probably—I do not know whether the three trust companies legally could take it 
up. They have some limit on their investment. But, even if they could, I would 
think that the investment would be fairly sizeable for them—they are not the 
size of the banks. What I fear is if the two banks are forced to dispose of the 
shares, there are a number of ways in which it could be done. One of them is to 
have it listed on the stock exchange and make an issue. Then, there is 75 per cent 
floating around. Someone else—who knows who it would be—who it would be is 
beyond anyone’s control—would only have to buy 50 per cent of it. We may not 
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even want to keep our 10 per cent if it gets in, what you might call, unfriendly 
hands. It is beyond our control what will happen to it. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. McLaughlin, I would like to ask you this question. Would 
the Royal Bank of Canada be interested in keeping its 10 per cent share if that 
clause were enacted? _ 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: The answer is it would all depend on whether or not 
someone acquired quite legally majority control and who that someone was. 
That someone might be—if I can use the phrase—“unfriendly hands”, meaning 
from a competitive point of view. We are not going to have our 10 per cent. We 
are not going to distribute, through our branches to help someone who is 
competing with us. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you not competing with the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale? 

Mr. McLaucuuin: Ah, I did not mean it that way. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: May I ask a question? 

(Translation) 


A question, Mr. Hébert. Would the Banque Canadienne Nationale get rid 
of its shares in the event of the case just mentioned arising? 

Mr. HEBERT: As mentioned by Mr. McLaughlin, it is certain that if the shares 
that we hold were to fall into hands that were not friendly towards us, I think 
that we would be ready to get rid of our shares. 

The CHAIRMAN: A personal question? 

(English) 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. I think 
this is the main point, the effect of the application of clause 76 on the survival of 
RoyNat itself. Mr. McLaughlin, will the life of RoyNat be in danger if this clause 
applies? I would like you to clear this up in my mind. 

Mr. McLAuGcuHLIn: First of all, if it is divorced from its shareholder banks I 
think its cost of raising money will g0 up and it has to operate at a profit or it 
serves no useful purpose. Therefore, what it charges will have to go up. Second, I 
think RoyNat has a great future. I think over the years it can lend much more 
than it is lending now. There is a demand; there is a gap. But, to do so, it has to 
borrow money. However, there is a a limit on what it can borrow in relation to 
its capital, and it is much easier for the five shareholders to put in additional 
capital than it is to raise it from the public. Furthermore, if it gets in the public’s 
hands, and has to pay a dividend, that reduces the amount which is left over 
which is a base for raising additional capital and it cannot grow as fast. I do not 
think it can serve the public as well under any circumstances as it is now. That is 
not to say it cannot serve them in some way but I think it will be more 
expensive, in a smaller way, and it just will not be as good. 

(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. More. One moment, Mr. More has indicated that he has 
questions to put, Mr. More. 
(English) 

Mr. More (Regina City): Mr. McLaughlin, I just have two questions. 
RoyNat is not subject to the Bank Act; therefore, public offering of your hold- 
ings could mean foreign take-over, could it not? 
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Mr. McLAUGHLiN: It could. There is nothing to prevent it. If we offered it, 
such as on the stock exchange, then it is beyond out control who buys it. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Would this not be necessary if you are forced to 
divest? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Yes. That is one of the ways, but I do not know how we 
would do it. The logical way I should think would be to list it on the stock 
exchange, have a secondary offering, and then anyone can buy it. There is 
nothing to prevent foreign take-over and that is what I meant when I said in 
“unfriendly hands” more than anything else. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I think that clears that. Your present investment 
guarantees Canadian ownership. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Absolutely. 


Mr. More (Regina City): The other question is this: Do you look forward to 
qualifying for insurance company investment. Will that increase the growth 
possibilities of RoyNat operations? 


Mr. McLAuGuHLuIN: It increases the sources from which they can borrow long. 
Mr. More (Regina City): This would be a source? 
Mr. McLAuGHLIN: That is correct. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. McLaughlin, if the other chartered banks were to acquire 
10 per cent each up to the 55 per cent and then you had to get rid of 10 per cent 
of these RoyNat shares, would you consider those shares as being in competitive 
hands? Would that be competition? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: It would be partially competitive if the 10 per cent went 
into each of the other banks. I do not think that would happen, Mr. Grégoire, for 
some of the other banks have interests in some of the like companies. I do not 
think you would want to invest in two companies doing this. We thought that 
this was a happy combination of the Banque Canadienne Nationale and the 
Royal Bank of Canada competing in other ways to get together on this subject 
that we could not do independently. I am surprised—although pleased—that the 
other banks have not moved sooner to form similar companies in partnership to ~ 
compete with us. I thought that would be the next step, that two months after 
we had this good idea there would be other competition, but it has not happened 
in the same way. Some of them have bought into other existing companies. I 
cannot speak for the other banks but I would doubt, if having a small interest in 
a smaller but somewhat similar company, they would want to have an interest in 
two. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Hesert: Marriage is always better when there are two, than when 
there are three. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a question of opinion is it not? 
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(English) 
This is the Finance Committee not the Committee on Justice and Legal 
Affairs. 


(Translation) 


I would like to put an additional question because some thoughts arose in 
my mind. 


Mr. GREGoIRE: Another supplementary question. Mr. McLaughlin, in view of 
tae fact that the share capital is ten million, that the trust companies already 
have 25 per cent of the shares, that is $2,500,000 and your two banks are 
authorized to have $2,000,000 that means with $5,500,000 someone could control 
the RoyNat company, could they not? 


(English) 
Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Mr. Grégoire, the Banque Canadienne Nationale and 


ourselves could, if we got together, control RoyNat but neither one of us 
independently does. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GrecorrE: But with the provisions of the Act if your two banks 


were obliged to sell 55 per cent of their shares that would mean $5,500,000, and a 
third party that could then control RoyNat? 


(English) 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN: That is correct. If the shares had to be disposed of it is 


legally possible for someone to step in and buy 55 per cent and control the 
company. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But they would be bought at the higher price. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, at a higher price, yes. In other words, you are 
suggesting that there might be a profit on the sale of the shares to the bank. That 
is possible but that is not the type of profit we are looking for. That is not why 
we formed the company. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McLaughlin, I was very interested in your comments on 
the effect of disposition of shares by yourself and your associates on the method 
of operation of RoyNat. I am speaking theoretically—if you would only be able 
to have the interest referred to in the Bank Act why would the public be derived 
of the ready access to information concerning RoyNat’s facilities. Could you not 
by agreement make the same type of arrangements you have now? 


Mr. McLaucuHuin: Mr. Chairman, we could but I get back to this phrase 
“unfriendly hands”. It might not be in our interest to aid a foreign competitor. I 
do not know who may buy this 55 per cent and it may not be in the interest of 
the shareholders. We might be better off to get rid of our 10 per cent and say 
goodby to RoyNat. 


The CHAIRMAN: But if the other purchasers were not considered unfriendly 
in the sense you would use the term, then would you agree that there is nothing 
that would flow automatically from the terms of the law which would prevent 
Roy Nat from having the same access to your facilities as it does now. 


Mr. McLaucuHuin: There is nothing to prevent it, that is true. I doubt 
whether it would work that way but there is nothing legally to prevent it. 
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The CuHainmMAN: The reason I asked this is that when you answered my 
previous questions about the links between yourself and the other sponsors, you 
pointed out that there is only a link through the directorate. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: I gather these links have been quite useful to yourself and 
your associates with respect to exchange of information, not about RoyNat but 
trust company business and banking business and reference to clients. 


Mr. McLAuUGHLIN: They certainly were in the days when trust companies 
and the banking business was complementary. We could not do trust company 
business and the trust companies did not—years ago—do bank business. 


The CHAIRMAN: What I am driving at, sir, is that it is not necessary to have 
ownership to have a very useful relationship. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: That is true. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is evidenced by the relationship you already have 
between banks and trust companies. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: That is true. 


The CHAIRMAN: With respect to the present type of operation of RoyNat; 
first of all, have you calculated the amount of debentures which the chartered 
banks, or your bank alone, could issue if the provisions of the bank bill were 
adopted into law. 


Mr. McLAuGuHuIN: Yes, ultimately $160 million. 

The CHAIRMAN: You refer to your own institution? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Yes, roughly. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is a new lending that you could not do— 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN: It is anew source of money. 


The CHAIRMAN: A new source of money. Let us assume the market wishes to 
purchase— 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: In due course, when it builds up over five years. It is 50 
per cent of our capital in certain areas. 


The CHAIRMAN: One hundred and sixty million dollars; that is quite a 
substantial amount. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Yes, it is except that the amount we can lend in mort- 
gages is substantially higher than that. There seems to be a demand for mort- 
gages. As I said earlier this morning, I think most banks have mentally allocated 
the debentures to mortgages. 


The CHAIRMAN: And the amount of mortgages. 
Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Residential mortgages. 


The CHAIRMAN: The reason I asked this question was that it was my 
understanding from the bankers’ association when they were here that they 
would use at least some of the opportunities to lend mortgage for term lending 
to business. 
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Mr. McLauGHuw: I can only speak for the Royal Bank of Canada. I do not 
think I would want to do it that way. 


The CHAIRMAN: You would not want to do it that way? This may come as. a 
surprise to some potential or actual commercial customers who had hoped the 
mortgage provisions would enable you to lend them money for their commercial 
purposes under certain terms. 


Mr. McLAucHLIn: There may be some of that but I think— 
The CHAIRMAN: But there will not be any with your bank? 


Mr. McLaucuHutn: No, I do not say that there will not be any. I would not 
like to make a commitment like that. Mentally, I think most of the debenture 
money will go into residential mortgages. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about your colleague banks? 
Mr. McLavucuLIn: You will have to ask them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should at some later— 
Mr. LAFLAMME: They will have the power to do so. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: They will have the power. We will make some commercial 
mortgages but what is needed at the moment, I think, when we can get the 
money, is residential mortgages more than commercial mortgages. There are 
markets for those. 


Mr, LAFLAMME: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. With the application of this new 
bill the banks will be able to fill the gap, at least part of the gap, that you have 
said RoyNat has filled. 


Mr. McLAvuGuHLIn: Yes, we will be able to fill the gap, but do not forget that 
to be sound one should not lend too much long unless one borrows long. The 
amount of long borrowing by way of debenture is considerably less than the 
amount of long term lending one is allowed to do by way of residential mort- 
gages. If there is a big demand for residential mortgages—over the years ahead, 
not tomorrow, but over the years ahead I would think it would be largely used 
up by the amount of debentures. Then you just sit back and make a judgment. 
Are we going to do less residential mortgages and more RoyNat type of business. 
Well, I say, here is the problem solved. RoyNat exists; you do not have to worry 
about this; it can do it. It raises its money independently and that leaves us more 
for residential. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your existing commercial customers who have been waiting 
for the opportunity to borrow on security of mortgage should not get too 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They would be referred to 
RoyNat. 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: They are now in the size that RoyNat handles it. I do not 
think the lineup is as nearly as long—if there is a lineup at all—as those wanting 
residential mortgages. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think I would agree with you. A further point here. If this 
very interesting point you made about debenture borrowing could be overcome, 
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why could not the banks have the same type of specialized organization as 
RoyNat has? What is to stop them? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Mr. Chairman, that is an excellent question. I tried to 
explain before the banks have operated on the basis of trying to have the same 
facilities at every branch. Maybe in the future we will depart from that. Perhaps 
if you want one type of loan you can get it at any branch. If you want a special 
type of loan you have to go to one branch per city. But at the moment we do not 
operate that way. This is a specialized business. It has engineers; it has account- 
ants; it has staff that the banks do not have. 

The CHAIRMAN: But there is nothing to prevent the— 

Mr. McLavuGuHtin: There is nothing to prevent it except from a practical 
operating point of view it works better to have it in a smaller organization like 
this where it is concentrated. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, with respect to Mr. More’s very useful point, are you 
aware of a particular foreign interest who would like to get a hold of RoyNat? 


Mr. McLAvGHLIN: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can you give us any names? 


Mr. McLauGcHutw: No, I cannot say. All Iam saying is that there is nothing 
legally to prevent a foreign interest from buying it if we have to divorce our- 
selves. I know of no one. I hope that no one has an opportunity. I hope that there 
is some amendment to the bill so that it is not possible for them to do so. But if 
75 per cent of it is made available to the general public in some manner before 
1971, there is at least nothing to prevent this. I do not think that they will, but 
I just wanted to point out it is possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have one final point. You mentioned the possibility of 
RoyNat under these provisions falling into the hands of possible banking com- 
petitors. 


Mr. McLaucuuin: No I said “unfriendly hands.” I think someone else raised 
the question. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean you are not concerned about other banks acquir- 
ing the interest if these provisions are adopted into law? 


Mr. McLAuGuHLin: I can only speak for myself. There are one or two other 
banks that have interest in somewhat similar smaller and lesser known compa- 
nies. If they have to put the excess over 10 per cent on the market, personally, I 
would not be interested at all in buying them. I doubt whether any other bank 
would be interested in RoyNat. This has become known as a Banque Canadienne 
Nationale—Royal Bank sponsorship and the competitive situation is such that I 
doubt whether another bank would want to buy into it. I cannot speak for them; 
I can only speak for myself. I would not want to buy into anything that they had 
to divest themselves of, of a similar nature. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why? Is that a form of noblesse oblige? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: No. Not at all. I just do not think it would accomplish 
anything. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supplemen- 
tary at this point? What would be your attitude, Mr. McLaughlin, if you were 
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faced with this problem, or finally are faced with this problem, of divesting 
yourself of the interest in RoyNat? Would it not be possible for you and your 
partners in this operation to approach the other chartered banks and suggest the 
setting up of a new corporation on the style of RoyNat that would involve all the 
chartered banks? Would yout then be in an equally favourable position? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: We might have to wait awhile, Mr. Cameron. I had given 
some thoughts to that myself although I did not tell anyone about it. My 
arithmetic indicated it was impossible because there are only eight chartered 
banks and eight times 10 per cent is 80 per cent. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Plus the trust companies— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There are two trust com- 
panies. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: There are ten chartered banks now. 
Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: They are close to it, but they are not in operation. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you not think, Mr. 
McLaughlin, in those circumstances if such a new organization was formed, with 
the added resources of the other banks, that the position of your bank would be 
as favourable as it is now in RoyNat. You would have your share of the expanded 
organization. 


Mr. McLavucHtiIn: RoyNat has a certain advantage to the banks that own it 
now which would disappear. As has been indicated, by no means are all loans 
made to existing clients of the two banks. Quite a few of them are made to 
clients of other banks. If they want to remain clients of the other banks they are 
perfectly free to do so. But, there is always the chance that we might get one or 
two accounts out of this. There is a competitive advantage which would not exist 
if all banks owned it. You would not have the same enthusiasm for it. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, does this flow from this: Are you and the 
Banque Canadienne Nationale less competitive between yourselves than you are 
with the other banks? 


Mr. McLaucuHutn: No, sir. We certainly are not. 
The CHAIRMAN: Next we have Mr. Grégoire and then Mr. Lambert. 
(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You asked that RoyNat be exempt from Section 76(1) Bill 
C-222. Do you ask for this exemption because you are in existence already and 
because there would be some retroactive effect that would endanger your 
interest? Or are you asking for the exception for RoyNat because you think the 
other chartered banks should be exempted in the future and might equally set 
up agencies like RoyNat? 


(English ) 

Mr. McLaucuuin: I am asking for RoyNat because it is the only one I can 
ask for. I would have no objection if instead of putting this in as an exemption 
for RoyNat there was another clause put in here which would make it possible 
for other organizations such as RoyNat to be formed by other chartered banks. I 
am not trying to be selfish and keep this for the two banks. There is a gap. I do 
not know if RoyNat can fill it all and it would not bother me a bit if two other 
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banks and three other trust companies got together and formed a RoyNat Nosizs 
or whatever they want to call it. I would not object to that at all. I would be 
quite happy if a provision could be put in this bill which would not only exempt 
RoyNat but exempt any other gap filling organization that private initiative 
wanted to start up where there is a gap. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: We are speaking of organizations controlled by chartered 
banks, so we would not take into account only the past but the future. The 
exemption would apply to any banks that wanted to set up a similar organiza- 
tion, subsidiary companies extending industrial or commercial loans. Is that the 
type of exemption you want? Do you want exemptions to be granted to corpora- 
tions extending this type of loan as RoyNat does? 


(English) 
Mr. McLAuUGHLIN: I would be quite happy if there could be an exemption if 
a bank wanted to operate through a subsidiary rather than directly. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Would this exemption be limited to the industrial field, or do 
you think this could also pertain to other fields? Let us suppose that within one 
year, the Royal Bank of Canada and the Banque Canadienne Nationale, would 
like to create another RoyNat but only for mortgages. Do you think this 
exemption would also apply to these other fields of loans? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: If two banks wanted to get together and form a company 
to make mortgage loans which is another way of raising long-term money, apart 
from debentures, I think that should be exempted too. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Gricorre: In other words it is not only the question of RoyNat. It is the 
whole item 76 of the Bill? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: That is correct. I am here specifically because of RoyNat 
making a plea for that, but also plea for the principle which is bigger than 
RoyNat. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GricorrE: Do you think that for the good of Canadian people and the- 
Canadian economy, item 76 should be deleted completely? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: I think no harm has been done by the fact that clause 76 
was not in it before. I think I know what the intention is and, in principle, if I am 
correct in my assumption, I cannot disagree with it; that is, that banks are not 
formed to obtain control of International Nickel or Canadian Pacific Railway. But 
this is sometimes a case of throwing the baby out with the bath. 


There are other situations where I think it might be harmful. More than 10 
per cent but less than control is often good and particularly when it does not 
involve a major company. Let me give you an example which is ancient history 
now. A client of ours some time ago sold his products through a small com- 
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pany—he made some loans to it—and this company was going to go into 
bankruptcy. He did not want that to happen and he offered to buy out the 
company. For technical reasons he did not want this to show as a subsidiary of 
his and he asked us—he was a valued client—if we would temporarily take 50 
per cent of this company. It was a service that we could render but it was 50 per 
cent. The amount involved was $5,000. Now, we could not have serviced a good 
client—if this clause must be in I would e to make a plea that, apart from 
RoyNat, you make an exemption of up to say $250,000 or $500,000. I do not think 
that defeats what I see as the purpose of this clause, if it is, that you are not 
going out to try and control, as I say, International Nickel. There are often 
situations where at least on a temporary basis one has had more than 10 per cent 
of a private company. It is harmful if you cannot because you cannot help a 
client. Five thousand dollars is not going to change the economy. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I wonder whether sub-clause 4 of section 76 does not give 
you that possibility, by making clear that “the bank may acquire shares above 
the maximum authorized under this section, but must sell this surplus stock or 
dispose of it within a period of two years reckoned from the date of acquisition.” 

I wonder whether this sub-clause does not allow you to do what you have 
just mentioned? 

(English) 
Mr. McLaucHLiin: It does if the transaction can be concluded within two 


years but banking is a patient business and often we have to hang on to things 
for a lot longer than two years, so we would be precluded. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Paragraph 5 Says that the Minister can postpone the deadline 
beyond two years. 
(English) 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: That gives you a total of four years. I do not know 
whether the minister would do it, he may. That gives you a total of four years, 
and four years are often a relatively short time. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GrREGoIRE: Mr. McLaughlin or Mr. Powell, with regard to the operations 
of RoyNat, do you have the same rate for any business? 


(English ) 
Mr. POWELL: We have a prime rate. Our prime rate today is 8 3/4 per cent 


and we move up by one per cent depending upon the type of transaction we are 
financing. This depends on the nature of the business, the security and— 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: What is the kind of transaction or industry which commands 
the highest rate of interest? 


(English) 

Mr. POWELL: There is no set industry that would be always entitled to the 
lowest rate or the highest rate. It depends upon the type of operation that it is 
and also is based on the type of security. In other words, if you are financing 
against trucks and equipment, and so forth, the rate is generally the highest for 
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that type of financing. But if you are financing the erection of a new plant or a 
business or the acquisition of machinery and equipment, provided the basic 
security values are right, then they would be entitled to the lowest rate which 
would also be supported, of course, by their cash flow or the profits they make, in 
order to service the debt. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Gricorre: Now, if you compare the interest rate charged by RoyNat with 
the interest rate charged by the Industrial Expansion Bank, including charges 
which can increase that absolute interest rate, I wonder whether the rates are 
comparable or whether there is a substantial difference, and to whose advantage 
is the difference? 


(English) 

Mr. PowEL.: The difference is approximately—I am taking it on the basis of 
the Industrial Development Bank loaning at 84 per cent or more. I do not know 
exactly what their rates are today. Our prime rate is 82 per cent but I think if 
you took it out over the average it probably would be about three quarters to 
one per cent higher than the Industrial Development Bank. 


Mr. Gitsert: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. What per- 
centage of your own applications are rejected, Mr. Powell, just the approximate 
number? 


Mr. Powe: Since we started in business, up to October Sl, OlsallOrtne 
inquiries we have received, 24 per cent of all of them have resulted in accepted 
transactions. 


Mr. GinBertT: That means 76 per cent are rejected? 


Mr. PowELu: Seventy-six per cent are inquiry standards. That is not ap- 
plications. The inquiry is the first document. After the first inquiry is looked at it 
would get into the application form if the type of transaction presented to us fits 
our form of doing business. 


Mr. GitBpertT: Are you saying that 24 per cent of all inquiries are accepted. 
Mr. PowELt: Twenty-four per cent of all inquiries are accepted. 


Mr. GILBERT: Twenty-four per cent are accepted. Let us get to the next 
stage then. What percentage of applications are accepted? 


Mr. Powe: The applications come out of the inquiry and by the time it 
gets into the application form—unfortunately, I cannot give you a straight 
answer on that. If you wanted to work it on the basis of those that get into 
application my guess is roughly 36 per cent. 


Mr. GrLpert: Thirty-six per cent are accepted. 
Mr. POWELL: Yes, 36 per cent are accepted. 
(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you any other questions to pose, Mr. Laflamme. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I would like to put another question to Mr. Hébert, Mr. 
Chairman, if Mr. Lambert will allow. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My questions do not concern RoyNat, so I will yield the floor. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I have the feeling the Committee is almost through with the 
brief. Members are finishing up. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether the Committee would like 
to print the submission as an annex to our proceedings; because Mr. McLaughlin 
gave us a summary. I would like to know whether we shall print that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much for asking. I do believe we shall. The 
clerk has just told me that we have a motion for the printing of this submission. 
It is not necessary to have a motion each time. We have a motion covering all 
submissions. 


Mr. LarLamMe: When you lend money to an industry, do you take out a 
deed of trust or just a mortgage? 


Mr. HEBERT: Are you talking of the bank? 

Mr. LAFLAMME: No, of RoyNat. 

Mr. HEBERT: It is RoyNat— 

Mr. LAFLAMME: So, you have a trust act? 

Mr. HEBERT: Yes. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Powell, what to you mean by “amount to repay on 
debentures’’? In 1966, $900,000 and in 1967 $1,200,000. 
(English) 

Not $12,000 — $1.2 million. 


Mr. POWELL: Well, those are commitments we have on our own issues of 
security in which there are purchase fund convenants which cause us to have to 
buy in some of our own debentures and/or secured notes each year. Last year it 
was $900,000 and this coming fiscal year it will be $1.2 million. 


The CHAIRMAN: What percentage of your borrowing—perhaps I could make 
a computation myself—what percentage of your total borrowing to date could be 
described as short-term. 


Mr. POWELL: Just what you see on the balance sheet as of April 30, 1965. It 
was $10,200,000 at that date which shortly after this was refinanced by another 
issue of secured notes. 


The CHAIRMAN: So it disappeared. Thank you. 


This raised a question by Mr. Clermont. Your method of marketing your 
debentures and so on is— 


Mr. POWELL: This is done through our underwriters and it is sold right 
across Canada to the general public. It is very widely distributed. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a supplemen- 
tary. Is it the intention of RoyNat to issue further preferred stocks—finance 
through preferred stocks? 


Mr. POWELL: I think that is something which will have to be investigated— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I was just thinking that RoyNat in the minds of 
the public is backed by the Royal Bank and the Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
This is fixed in the minds of the public and I think that in their financing through 
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preferred stock, they would get away with a lower rate by the public thinking 
that they were backed by the Royal Bank. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Mr. McLean, may I answer that? If you issue preferred 
stock, you have to pay a dividend on it. The reason there is only $1 million—I 
think it is $1 million preferred stock—is a technical one. RoyNat is paying a 
dividend on that. Once it has paid it for five years it becomes eligible for 
investment by insurance companies. The $9 million is left in there in common 
stock on which no dividend is intended to be paid for some time to build up a 
larger capital in total so that it can borrow longer from the public. To go to the 
public now—it is not necessary yet, it still has further borrowing power based on 
its present capitalization—but to go to the public with preferred stock would 
mean definitely paying a dividend and would tend to reduce the multiplier— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I meant in the future. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: That is a question which is hard to answer now because it 
depends on market conditions as and when RoyNat has borrowed from the 
public long all that it can based on its present capitalization and retained 
earnings. It has not reached that stage yet. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. Go ahead, Mr. McLean. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I am talking about the concentration of power. 
Now, if the eight banks took over RoyNat, would that not be a concentration of 
power in the eight banks? Would it not be better to have it divided up? 


Mr. McLaucuutn: I do not know what concentration of power means. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): We heard it here at the table— 
Mr. GILBERT: I was just repeating what the Porter Commission said. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you gave this information to Mr. Clermont. Do you 
have any information on who holds these debentures and notes and what 
segment of the population— 


Mr. PowELL: We have them, but they are very widely held by individuals 
mainly right across the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about the banks themselves? 
Mr. McLAuGHLIN: They do not hold any. 
The CHAIRMAN: You have not purchased any? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Oh, no. If you are using this as a means of providing — 
long-term lending without tying up your own funds other than the capital it 
defeats your own purpose if you buy these long-term securities. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is right. Are there further questions on this 
specific issue raised by the brief? 
(Translation) 

Mr. Latulippe, do you have questions on the brief? 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are now entering on a general discussion. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I would like to know if RoyNat will lend to school boards 
and municipalities. Will you buy up debentures issued by school boards? 
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(English) 


Mr. McLAvucuHuin: No, not to municipalities and school commissions: that is 
not the purpose of RoyNat. The purpose of RoyNat is for industrial loans of the 
size which are too small for the general market but not the municipalities or 
school boards. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have one thought I want to put to you at this time. I am 
happy to note the number of offices you have in western Canada—approximately 
one per province. Why is it in Ontario, which has a much larger population than 
any of these provinces and quite a large geographical area, you have only one 
office? The same applies to Quebec, for that matter. 


Mr. POWELL: As a matter of fact, we have had to because we have just 
started to put our staff together. We have concentrated our main operations in 
the principal cities. Our inquiries come from all points of Ontario into our 
Toronto office and as soon as they are received there and it gets into an applica- 
tion form our men go out to see the client wherever he may be. We could not 
afford to open any more branches, that is why. 


The CHAIRMAN: I just wondered because, as I say, I am sure we all concur in 
having offices in the principal cities of the three western provinces; I would not 
be able to say otherwise. But I was wondering whether or not you might have 
offices in the other principal cities in Quebec and Ontario. Take Toronto and 
Windsor, for example— 


(Translation) 
Mr, LATULIPPE: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further information on opening branches 
in Ontario and Quebec. 

Mr. McLavuGHLuin: I do not know what Mr. Powell’s plans are for opening 
other branches but I hark back to what I said before. In a specialized organiza- 
tion like this it is more economical to operate it out of a few offices than it would 
be for a bank to try to do it out of 1,000 branches. It is concentrated and the men 
go out when an application comes in. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I would like to know if your interest rates on loans will be 
based on the CMHC or the Industrial Bank rate. These CMHC loans are at a rate 
of 7% per cent and I believe the Industrial Bank rate is 84 per cent. 


(English) 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: The national housing rate has no connection with or effect 
on RoyNat’s rate. It does not make residential houses. Its rates are closer to those 
of the Industrial Development Bank which makes the same type of loans as 
RoyNat. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we now in a position to begin our general discussion 
Do you want to begin now, or would you rather recess and begin at this 
afternoon’s session? I declare the meeting recessed. This afternoon Mr. Laflamme 
will be in the Chair. The meeting is adjourned until 3.45. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I will call this meeting to order. 


I will ask Mr. Lambert to begin the questioning since he has indicated he has 
some questions of a general nature on the submission by Mr. McLaughlin. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the views of Mr. 
McLaughlin on a number of the features of Bill No. C-222, and if I might run 
through those very briefly I think we can get on with them. 


First of all, I wonder, Mr. McLaughlin, what will be the practical effect from 
the bank’s administrative point of view of the proposal to restrict shareholdings 
of any one person to ten per cent and also the total foreign holdings to 25 per 
cent. As a chief administrative officer of the bank can you tell us about some of 
the problems you might encounter in this regard. 


Mr. McLaucuutn: I think the easy answer is that I am happy I am the chief 
administrative officer of the bank and not in charge of the share register. That is 
going to be an extremely complicated job technically, to follow the transfers. 


Fortunately, between Bill No. C-222 and Bill No. C-102 of 1965, a change has 
been put in where under the present par value of $10 we do not need to look at 
under 500 shares. Without that, I do not know how we would have managed it 
technically. Under 500 shares it is presumed to be Canadian if it is a Canadian 
address, and is not presumed to be in association with anyone else, unless we 
have special knowledge of that. 


Most of the shareholdings are under 500 shares. It is going to be a difficult 
job but with time it can be done. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, do you mean to tell me that because of this lack of 
necessity to look at anything under 500 shares that it is conceivable that there 
could be much more than 25 per cent of foreign holdings, if you had a sufficient 
accumuation of small accounts using a nominal Canadian address but being in 
essence a foreign holding? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: I do not think so. If it is a foreign address it is presumed 
to be foreign. If it is a Canadian address it is presumed to be Canadian. If it is a 
Canadian nominee, the onus is on the nominee not to vote the shares if they are 
held actually for a non-resident. So from our checking point of view, it is not 
impossible. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You say the onus is on the nominee holder but if the nominee 
holder chooses to disregard this injunction not to vote the shares and actually > 
does, and it is done without your knowledge, how do you unscramble the results 
of his decision to vote those shares? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, you are asking me on clauses 52 to 57, the most 
technical clauses in the bill which I must say I have difficulty understanding, but 
I think you will find the answer in one of the clauses. I do not know whether I 
can put my finger on it. Mr. Elderkin can probably faster than I can, where what 
is done at an annual meeting can within nine months be undone if people have 
voted who should not have voted. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But that is an awful way to run the shop, is it not? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: I did not write the clauses. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Well, we will leave those complexities but I must say my own 
view is that it is going to be easier to honour it in the breach than in the 
observance. 


Mr. McLaucHLIn: Section 54(5). 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, is it not possibly a better way—the restriction of the ten 
per cent is the real policeman. 


Mr. McLaAucuHLin: That is right. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In so far as control is concerned, rather than the 25 per cent. 


Then we come to the other matter where the banks are having to unscram- 
ble, and that is the question of interlocking directorates or, shall we say, common 
directorates with certain trust companies or near banks with whom they may 
enter into competition at the present time or after the act comes into effect. What 
is going to be the result of either (a) the bank divesting itself of certain 
directors, or (b) the near banks divesting themselves of the same persons as 
directors and thereby losing their business knowledge for presumably the reason 
for which they were appointed to the boards? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Well, speaking as a banker and not a near banker, I 
suggest that the results are going to be more serious for the near banks than the 
banks, that probably, given a choice two years after the ceiling is lifted, which is 
the effective date in that particular clause, most of the people who had to give up 
one or the other would give up a near bank rather than a bank. It is going to 
cause perhaps a rather severe shortage of directors on the near banks. 


Mr. Lampert: Well, of course, it is conceivable that one could run for ten 
years or till the next revision, until clause 18 (6) comes into effect, because if the 
ceiling does not go off during the lifetime of Bill No. C-222 there is nothing that 
will affect these directors. 


Mr. McLAvucuHLitn: That clause will have no effect then. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would like to go to the effects of and have your views on 
section 75(2)(g) which is popularly known as the Mercantile Bank clause, and 
ask you what is the extent or the importance in the picture of the operations of 
your own bank, the operations of your agencies in the United States, and that if 
retaliatory action is to be taken, I should not say “if”, I should say that if 
retaliatory action is taken what effect will that have on the Canadian banking 
picture? 


Mr. McLaucGHLin: Do you mean if we were forced to close, say, our New 
York agency? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I suppose it is a bit of a hypothesis as to what 
retaliatory action might be taken but we know that there is already a bill 
proposed by one of the American legislators which would have effectively this 
result, or seriously curtail your operations. 


Mr. McLAvuGuHLIN: Well, any curtailment is very serious. The New York 
agency is the clearing point for us and I presume for each of the other Canadian 
banks who has a New York agency, for our overseas business, most of which is 
conducted in U.S. dollars. I do not mean the U.K. business in sterling and the 
Brazilian business in its own currency, but the international transactions in 
foreign exchange are cleared through our New York agency, and, of course, all 
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our business with the United States, exports and imports. It would hamper us 
greatly to be restricted in New York. 


Mr. LamMBert: Have you heard of any suggestions of what type of action 
might be taken in the event that the legislation affecting the Mercantile Bank is 
deemed to be unduly discriminatory? 


Mr. McLAuGuHutin: No, I have not. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is it possible to put a percentage figure on the Royal Bank’s 
operations or the Canadian banking system’s operations through the agencies 
that do exist in the United States? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: I have not that figure. I do not know that any meaningful 
figure could be produced that would get the total loans, total deposits of the New 
York agency that are non-resident. I do not want to confuse two things here. 
You mention the Mercantile Bank. That is one subject which seems to have risen 
to the heights of international diplomacy. That is not my feeling. The other is the 
question of reciprocity and agencies which I think is quite another question. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, there is another facet to this, too. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Yes, and I think we should, as an international banking 
system that we have in Canada, give reciprocity and permit agencies on the 
same basis aS we are permitted agencies in the United States. And it is that the 
agencies of American banks would not be allowed to accept deposits from Cana- 
dian residents. They could do some international business. They could make 
some U.S. dollar loans, but they are doing that in any event without having an 
agency here. I feel that as a measure of reciprocity that would be the proper 
step. I think that is an entirely separate question from the Mercantile Bank. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, they are related to this extent, are they not, though; 
that they would provide a degree of competition to the Canadian banking system 
and that those people who favour some control on the ownership of the Mer- 
cantile Bank are suggesting that the Mercantile because of its parent organiza- 
tion could come to have a dominant role in the Canadian banking field, and 
could, shall we say, frustrate monetary policy. 


Mr. McLaucuHuin: It will be some time before it will be that large, I hope. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, but on a realistic basis, I suppose if one asks you are you 
afraid of the operations of the Mercantile Bank— 


Mr. McLaucuutin: No, not all. 


Mr. Lampert: After all, the Mercantile Bank was an entirely foreign-owned 
bank when it was incorporated, to the knowledge of parliament when it incor- 
porated it, to the knowledge of parliament when the last Bank Act went through. 
Now, what about the agency side? Would this not provide some competition? 


Mr. McLAuGuHLiin: It would provide competition but I am not frightened of 
that, but the alternative might be that we no longer could compete in some other 
countries. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 
Now, if I might turn briefly to another subject, the proposed amendments to 


section 88 and in particular subsection (5). How do you anticipate that this may 
affect your business conducted under the aegis of clause 88? 
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Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Do you mean subclause (5) (b), which is new. There is no 
change— 


Mr. Lambert: That is right. The one that encloses a top of $5,000 on behalf 
of any unpaid producer. 


Mr. McLaucuHuin: Well, technically we can operate under it, but it will 
probably mean that for any bank making loans to growers or processors of 
perishable products of agriculture will have to look far more closely, and it could 
possibly result in some of the smaller ones without much capital perhaps not 
being able to get the loans that they would like. It is a possibility, yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. Well, in other words, it is a question now of balancing 
which is going to cause the greater harm or which will promote the greater good. 
I mean promoting the greater good is providing the security to the small 
producer who in the past sometimes has been hurt when there has been a failure 
of a processor and the bank had a preferred claim under section 88, or a secured 
claim under section 88, as against the fact that it is a possibility that in the future 
there just will not be any financing and, therefore, both the security and the 
financing have gone and the man might just as well not have engaged in his 
operations for that year. 


Mr. McLaucuHuin: Well, it will probably be somewhere between that. It is 
hard to generalize. All I can say is that there will have to be a much closer 
scrutiny of the credit risks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Fine. The other day I questioned Mr. Paton at some length to 
see whether we could come up with some definition of the business of banking. I 
guess you have been aware of that, Mr. McLaughlin. Do you think it is possible 
to arrive at a definition of banking? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, so far, no one has succeeded. I think it is extremely 
difficult to give other than an arbitrary definition. There is one in the Porter 
Report. You can have as many definitions as there are people attempting to 
define banking, but I doubt whether it is possible to come up with one that will 
satisfy everyone, and all purposes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I suppose one might say roughly, that it is those things which 
we do, viewed from the point of view of the Royal Bank, or from any bank. You 
readily understand what I am getting at. 


Mr. McLaucuuin: I do. 


Mr. LAMBERT: As I have pointed out, I want to know, for instance, when one 
crosses a magical threshold under clause 13 of commencing the business of 
banking, that you cannot commence that business unless you get a certificate 
from the Governor in Council through the Inspector General. When do you 
commence the business of banking? This is my point. There are many other 
instances in this act where banking is defined. I would like to know, for instance, 
how do you distinguish your operations from those of some of the near banks. In 
the province of Alberta, how does the Royal Bank distinguish its operations from 
those of the Treasury Branches? They both get robbed. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Yes, but unfortunately when they do it is usually the 
headline that the bank has been robbed. Maybe that is the definition. To answer 
that question, in Alberta we derive our powers from the Bank Act, therefore, we 
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are a bank. I am not a lawyer and I do not know how I could define it other 
that the simple definition in here. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But there is no definition. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bank is a bank chartered under this act. A bank is 
defined. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, it is. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: A bank means a bank to which this act applies. That is 
the definition. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. McLaughlin, no doubt you would agree that if you 
explained your operations in that way that you would be out of business in 48 
hours. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Probably less than that because it does not take very long 
to explain that one sentence. 


Mr. LAMBERT. The Porter Commission came up with some sort of a yard- 
stick of the 100 day obligations, anything less than a 100 day obligations. Do you 
feel that this might be a useful yardstick to define banking? 


Mr. McLauGuHuin: Not completely. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Well, what additions would you make? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, one of the objections to that is that as I recall, there 
would be reserves for those institutions which would be banks having deposits of 
over 101 days, I think it was, but those that were not banks could have deposits 
of over 101 days without reserves. I submitted a definition to the Porter Com- 
mission on Banking but it is an economic definition and has no practical legal— 


Mr. LAMBERT: Are you able to summarize it here? 


Mr. McLavucuuin: In one sentence. A bank is an institution large enough and 
with the type of customers that it is responsive to open market operations 
conducted by the central bank. That is a good economic definition of a bank but 
it is not a practical legal definition. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, that would not catch near banks under any definition. 


Mr. McLauGuuin: No, and in fact it would not even catch a brand new 
chartered bank that was so small that it did not have the type of customer and of 
the size that it was immediately responsive to open market operations. I do not 
think it is possible to get a legal, I should not say it is not possible, I cannot give 
you one, a practical operating legal definition of a bank. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gricore: Mr. McLaughlin, would you accept the fact that the opera- 
tions of the chartered banks described in this pamphlet of the Royal Bank of 
Canada economic trends and topics from June 1966, that these operations as 
described in it would constitute the difference between the chartered banks and 
the near banks? 


Mr. McLAuUGHLIN: No. 


Mr. GreGorrE: Then the near banks could do exactly what is described in 
here? 
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Mr. McLavuGHuin: That pamphlet without a long discussion and repeat- 
ing a lot that has been said here, talks about a system. We were trying to 
describe a bank. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That is why I am asking you if the operations described here 
constitute a difference between banks and near banks. 


Mr. McLAucuHutn: No. 

Mr. GreEcorrE: It does not constitute a difference. 

Mr. McLaucuuin: That is a description of a system. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: A system of operation of chartered banks? 
Mr. McLauGu.In: Well, for that purpose, yes. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Can the near banks do what is described here? 
Mr. McLaucu.in: I want to avoid a long discussion. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Of course. Just pick an answer, yes or no. Can the near banks 
do what is described here? 


Mr. McLavucu.in: They do not have accounts at the central bank, no. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: They cannot. Fine. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to come back if I may to the first question Mr. Lambert was asking with 
regard to the agencies. The agencies do operate in New York and other banks 
operate there. Could you give us some idea of the sort of legislation under which 
you operate, with the idea in mind at least of possibly introducing legislation 
of that sort here on a reciprocal basis. I do not know what your legislation is 
there. How are you restricted? 


Mr. McLAvuGuHLIn: Well, I am afraid I could not summarize the legislation. I 
do not have it before me but it is simply this, Mr. Cameron, that the agencies of 
foreign banks receive, subject to annual renewal, a license to do banking 
business in the state of New York but are prohibited from accepting deposits 
from American residents. They can make loans, do foreign exchange, and issue 
letters of credit. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But they cannot accept 
deposits from Americans, that is the essence. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: That is the essence. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not know really 
whether you can answer this question. Would you consider that if we made 
similar reciprocal provisions here, which would be in effect, rather more gener- 
ous ones because they are bound to apply to the whole country and not to one 
province or state, that this would constitute a reasonable ground for saying that 
we are offering reciprocal arrangements? 

Mr. McLaucGuuin: I think it would. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You think it would, and 
that therefore the suggestion that the removal of the limitations contemplated in 
this bill on the operations of an American-owned bank would not be required to 
provide a proper reciprocal arrangement. 
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Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, there are the two things, Mr. Cameron. There is the 
operation of foreign-owned chartered banks and the operation of foreign agen- 
cies. I think the two are quite distinct. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The reason I am linking 
these together, Mr. McLaughlin, is that they have been linked together in these 
hearings. In fact, the case that was made against the provisions in this bill 
regarding the Mercantile Bank was based in the main on the fact that we had to 
offer reciprocal treatment to an American bank because of the arrangements 
with regard to agencies of a Canadian bank in the United States. The point I 
want to get is this. If we established agencies, or the right to establish agencies 
were granted, that would be sufficient in the way of reciprocity, and we would 
not have then to consider the question of the treatment of the Mercantile Bank, 
in this context. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, do not forget, Mr. Cameron, that we have been 
discussing this discretion in previous days. I assume this has been largely in 
relation to the United States. I cannot speak for the United States government, 
but the Royal Bank of Canada operates in many other countries, and if you do 
not mind my not revealing the name of the country because we are in rather 
difficult negotiations right now, we are in trouble in the country where we have 
operated for perhaps 50 years. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): As an agency? 


Mr. McLAuGuHLIn: No. In this case, as a branch, because the law would not 
allow a bank of that country to operate here. Iam sure it would never want to. It 
would not be profitable for it to do so; but I am also reasonably sure that if the 
law allowed it to have an agency, which it would not want to do, that would be 
sufficient reciprocity, that we would not have to go through all these delicate 
negotiations to keep in a country where we have been for fifty years. So it 
applies to more than just the United States. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Although I think you 
would admit, would you not, that the concern that has been expressed with 
regard to the presence of a foreign-owned bank in Canada is much more cogent 
when that foreign-owned bank is an American bank, in view of the relationship 
between our two economies? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, I have not expressed the concern, so I do not know 
what is in the minds of those who did. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Very good, sir. Would you 
say, Mr. McLaughlin, that your agency in New York constitutes in any real way 
competition with the American banking system? I imagine that you exercise the 
same powers as others do, or you are able to accept deposits from Americans 
outside the state of New York; is that correct? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: For non-residents of the United States. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Only non-residents. 


Mr. McLavuGHLiIn: I believe so. Certainly the state of New York, and I 
believe it is non-residents of the United States. We can take deposits from 
anyone domiciled outside that area. I think perhaps we are some competition but 
not significant. New York is an international money market. To function proper- 
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ly they must have international banks and I think, probably while the foreign 
agencies of Canadian and other banks do exercise some measure of competition, 
the net results to the New York banking system are good, because it makes it 
even more of an international market. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They really would not 
want to get rid of you? 


Mr. McLaucuuin: I would hope not. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You think it would be 
unlikely that they would want to get rid of you? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, I do not think that it would be in their best 
interests. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, to turn to another 
question, Mr. McLaughlin, there has been before this Committee a number of 
discussions with regard to the charges made by banks in addition to their 
interest charges. Perhaps to lay the groundwork for this I should refer you to the 
hearings of 12 years ago when at that time, as I recall it, only one of the 
chartered banks was making loans in the personal loan field and charging more 
than the six per cent; the rest was in service charges. At that time there 
appeared to be a great conflict of legal Opinion, and as I recall it, all the other 
banks including your own, took this position. As I recall it your predecessor was 
on the stand, and said that he had legal advice that this was in contravention of 
the Bank Act. The representatives of the bank that was making these loans said 
that they had legal advice that it was within the confines of the Bank Act. 

Since that time apparently all the banks have decided it is legal. Would it be 
a fair question to ask you if the system of extra charges which has grown up, 
leaving on one side altogether the question of whether it is legal or illegal 
because I am not competent to say, that that increase has to some degree been 
occasioned and perhaps accelerated by the rise of the near banks? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: First of all, Mr. Cameron, I think you will find recorded in 
Hansard some years ago a statement of the Minister of Justice that these charges 
are perfectly legal. To answer the other part of your question, what has brought 
about the big increase in the consumer loans, because that is what you were 
referring to, has not been this method of service charge but was what you did ten 
years ago in changing the Bank Act. 


Until 1954, the banks could not take a chattel mortgage. In 1954, they were 
permitted to take a chattel mortgage from the ultimate consumer and that has 
brought them, not the extra charge, that was what legally made possible the 
great increase in the consumer credit. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you take chattel mort- 
gages to any great extent? 


Mr. McLAvucGHLIN: Oh, yes. That is what has made possible these consumers. 
In other words, in those provinces where it is possible you can take out a chattel 
mortgage on a car or a T.V. set. Before 1954 you could not. The one bank that 
was doing that type of business, if you look back at the evidence, and had been 
for some time, was doing it I believe on two personal endorsements, and not on 
chattel mortgages. Whether they are still doing it that way or not I do not know, 
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but that is what opened the door to this big volume at lesser rates than they 
were paying elsewhere before. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I actually was not confin- 
ing my question to consumer credit altogether. There has been some discussion 
also of other demands that have been made by banks. I myself have been 
informed, and I cannot prove it, I do not know what bank was involved, but I 
have been informed of people who have made an arrangement with the bank 
whereby they would pay the statutory interest rate of 6 per cent on say, $10,000 
if they would sign an agreement to pay that 6 per cent on $11,000 although they 
were only getting $10,000 for it. I am told that this has been the case, that there 
have been these practices developed. 


Mr. McLAuUGHLIN: You mean that you borrow $10,000 and pay back $11,000? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, no, but you pay 
interest on $11,000. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Oh, well. I can only speak for my own bank. We do not do 
that. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You do not do that. There 
is the question of the standby accounts, or I do not Know exactly what 
phraseology it is, the maintenance of a certain proportion of the loan in the 
account amounts to really a deduction in the amount that is made available to 
the borrower, does it not? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: I am not sure that I know what you mean. If we lend 
somebody $100 they get $100. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are there not occasions on 
which customers are asked to keep on deposit a certain proportion of this loan 
that they have undertaken? 


Mr. McLAuUGHLIN: Oh. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Compensating balances, do you mean? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, this is another one. 
Mr. McLaucuuin: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Not to your knowledge. 
Then the question of compensating balances was brought up once or twice, and 
there was certain evidence to suggest that the demand for them has been 
increasing in recent years. Do you know if this is so? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Mr. Cameron, you must define what a compensating 
balance is. With respect to the bank I represent we use that phrase as an 
alternative, which we give a customer, to an operating charge. If he has a very 
active account, there is a charge depending upon the balance and the number of 
entries that go through it. If he does not want to pay a per entry charge, he can 
carry a larger compensating balance. That is the sense in which we use it. It has 
been increasing. Our costs are going up. We are analyzing accounts and we are 
applying operating charges or, since the balance is a factor, if your balance is 
large enough you may not be charged if there is a compensating balance. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And this has been in- 
creasing? 
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Mr. McLAucuHLIn: Oh, yes. Yes, as our costs are going up. After all we have 
been working under a salary floor and a price ceiling. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you give us some 
idea of the ratio between these costs, the ones you mention are overhead costs, of 
their increase as a ratio of the increase in your volume of business. 


Mr. McLaucuHuin: I am sorry, Mr. Cameron, I brought no statistics with me 
today. That may be something that the Canadian Bankers’ Association could 
answer. I do not know. All I have with me is Bill No. C-222 and my memory, 
and it is not very good for figures. I cannot answer that question. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, one witness we had 
before us thought there might be some connection between the increase in these 
arrangements and the rise of the near banks in recent years; in effect, the 
method of—not evading—but avoiding, shall we say, the 6 per cent ceiling. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, I think the rise in near banks is partially attributa- 
ble to the fact that they were able to pay the going rate for money and pass that 
charge on at a higher than 6 per cent charge. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. McLaughlin, would 
you consider it likely, or that it could be expected that now, apparently as far as 
one can judge and as far as the opinions we have had expressed here, with the 
Possibilities of the general level of interests rates into the next several years 
anyway, that the effective ceiling will be 74 per cent when this legislation is 
passed; that this will be the effect of it? Can we expect that in light of the bank’s 
ability to charge another 14 per cent there may be a decline in some of these 
demands for making charges or for the compensating balances? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: I do not see that in so far as operating charges are 
concerned, Mr. Cameron, that there is any connection with the interest rate. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But you will be getting 
larger returns. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: If a man or a company is using their account very actively 
and carrying a very modest balance and that charge goes up or down with the 
number of cheques that are issued, there is no connection between that and 
interest rates. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but I think there is a 
connection between the return you get on the loans which will be greater at 73 
per cent than it is at six per cent, and your ability to absorb some of those costs. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Yes, but in so far as possible each transaction should 
stand on its own feet, and a company operating an active account may or may 
not borrow, and the charge for the operation of the account should be the same 
whether it borrows or not. If they borrow, then they should pay whatever the 
competitive going rate is for the loans, but that should not affect the operation of 
their account. They are two separate things. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, I had one other 
question I was asked to put to you. I do not know whether it is one of your 
customers but a customer of one of the banks. The question is this. Why is it that 
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the banks pay interest on the minimum balance rather than on the average 
balance over the three months period, I think it is? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Because we do not have the average balance to use. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, how do you get the 
minimum? How do you establish the minimum? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLin: Well, it is the lowest balance. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But you have also got the 
highest balance, have you not at the end of the period? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Mr. Cameron, if you have $100 in the savings account and 
for one day during the month had $100,000 in it, that gives you a pretty high 
average for the month, but we only have that $100,000 for the one day. You 
cannot pay interest that way. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But is the reverse not also 
true; that a customer may have for every day in the period, except one, a 
substantial balance and owing to his necessity for making some payment for 
which he is going to make a deposit the next day, he reduces it for that one day, 
and he gets only interest on that. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Yes; there are dozens of ways of calculating interest but 
that is taken into consideration when the rate is set. If you were to pay on the 
average during the month you would get a much lower rate. You would have to. 
It is a question of arithmetic. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: You have some other questions. Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You might. I do not find 
your answers too convincing, Mr. McLaughlin. I will have to think about it. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cameron. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Clermont, please. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. McLaughlin, do you know of any Canadian chartered 
bank which operates in the States on the same basis as Canadian banks in 
Canada, which receives deposits from the American public? 


(English) 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: If I understood your question correctly, Mr. Clermont, - 
there are a number of—at least two Canadian banks—which have wholly owned 
subsidiaries chartered in various states of the United States. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Are they part of the Federal reserve of the United States? 
Do they have a federal permit or only a state one? 
(English) 


Mr. McLaucuHuIn: I do not know the answer to that. The Royal Bank of 
Canada is not in that situation. There are two banks which are but I cannot 
answer whether they are state banks or national banks. I suspect they are state 
banks. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: In other words, you do not know if there is a Canadian bank 
which operates in the United States enjoying the same privileges as the Mer- 
cantile Bank in Canada? 

(English) 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Oh, yes, there are two. The Bank of Montreal has a 

subsidiary or subsidiaries. 


Mr. CLERMONT: That is not what we were told last week. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No, but he said that there were state banks. 
Mr. McLAucuHuiin: And Canadian-Imperial has the same thing. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I know about the Canadian-Imperial Bank but we were told 
last week, I think by Mr. Hart, that their branch in New York is an agency. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Oh, this is in New York? 
Mr. CLERMONT: California. 


- 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: California. Well, I think it is a separate incorporation, 
although I am not knowledgeable about the details. 


(Translation) 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Are you through? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 

(English) 


Mr. Lepor: Mr. Chairman, I have a very, very simple question. Mr. 
McLaughlin may prefer to have me wait until we get trust companies before us, 
but since his bank is involved with trust companies, I am wondering whether Mr. 
McLaughlin could tell the Committee if the trust companies create deposits by 
virtue of making a loan. 


Mr. McLaucuuin: I would refer you to the Porter report which I think 
answers that very succinctly in one sentence. I have not mine with me. 


Mr. LEBOE: I have not either. Do you remember what it is? 
Mr. McLaucuHLin: The answer is yes. 
Mr. LEBOE: That is the answer I was looking for. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WAuN: Returning to a question asked earlier about the $5,000 prefer- 
ence for producers over the section 88 security of the bank, I believe you said, 
Mr. McLaughlin, that it is possible that in certain cases this might make it more 
difficult for the bank to extend a loan to a processer. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLuIN: We would have to assess the risk very carefully. 
Mr. WAHN: I presume that most processers would be corporations. 
Mr. McLaucuHuin: I think they are. 


Mr. WaAuHN: It was my understanding that the banks on occasion at any rate 
take debentures or securities of that type from corporations to secure a line of 
credit. Does your bank do that on occasions, 


Mr. McLAvucuHLin: Are you talking about processers, or in general? 
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Mr. WAHN: Well, in general, any business man, any corporation which 
wants to obtain a loan. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: On occasion, yes. 
Mr. WAuN: And you could do this in the case of a processer as well. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: You would get security, if it was not otherwise pledged, 
on the equipment in the plant. I do not know whether you could get it on the 
green peas that came in today and went out in cans tomorrow. I am not a lawyer; 
I do not know whether you can cover it that fast. 


Mr. Wauw: A debenture ordinarily contains a general floating charge, as you 
probably realize, as well as sometimes a specific mortgage. If this were so, unless 
something were put in the Bankruptcy Act to the same effect as the provision in 
the Bank Act, in effect, the protection which was intended to be accorded to the 
producer could be circumvented by the bank taking a debenture, could it not? 


Mr. McLAvuGuHLuin: I am afraid I am not a lawyer and I do not feel qualified 
to answer that technical question. 


Mr. WAHN: Well, your bank does take debentures though to secure a 
continuing line of credit. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: On occasion, yes. 


Mr. WAHN: What quarterly period is used by your bank in computing the 
interest rate. 


Mr. McLAuGHLin: The same as them all. The year starts on the first of 
November; October 31st is the year end and you run your quarters from 
November Ist. 


Mr. WAHN: Do you know whether information as to the quarterly period is 
given in your safety deposit books which you issue to your customers? 


Mr. McLAvuGuLuin: I have not seen one for so long I do not know. 


Mr. WaAuHN: Do you know whether in any of your banks there is any notice 
notifying your customers of what the minimum quarterly period is? Have you 
seen one? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, it may be in the small print in the front of the Pass 


Book along with the term of notice of withdrawal. I do not even know that that 
is. 


Mr. WAHN: My next question is what method do you adopt of making known . 
to your customers this limitation on their right to interest? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, they are told when they open an account. You mean 
what the rate is and the method of calculating it? 


Mr. WAHN: Yes. 


Mr. McLAvGHLIN: I think it is such a common matter that it is almost 
common knowledge; Three per cent of the minimum quarterly balance. 


Mr. Waun: Do you think that many people know about the minimum 
quarterly balance provision? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Oh, I think so. 
Mr. Wann: And what the quarter is? 
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Mr. McLaucHLiIn: Oh yes. After all they know when the interest is credited. 

Mr. WaAuN: When is the interest credited? 

Mr. McLavucHuIn: Twice a year. 

Mr. WAuHN: On what day? 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: October 31, and six months thereafter. 

Mr. WAHN: On October 31 you would credit interest in respect of what 
period? 

Mr. McLAucuHuin: Six months prior. 

Mr. Wann: For the six months period ending when? 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Ending October 31. 

Mr. WAHN: You credit it on that day. You must make the computation on 
the very date you credit it? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, from a technical point of view it is often made up 
until a day or so before, then at the end of the year there is a great deal of work 
doing it at the last minute. 

Mr. WAuHN: The Porter Commission, I think Mr. McLaughlin, emphasized the 
importance of competition within the banking system in Canada and witnesses 
who have appeared before this Committee have emphasized the desirability of 
this as well. In general terms, would you be in favour of more competition 
within the banking industry in Canada? 

Mr. McLaucuuin: I do not see how there could be any more, other than 
more banks. 


Mr. WAHN: You mean the Porter Commission was incorrect in saying that 
there was not sufficient competition within the banking industry in Canada? 

Mr. McLavcHLIn: Well, as a banker who is on the firing line every day, I can 
tell you the competition between the banks is extremely keen. 

Mr. Waun: I think it is almost an article of faith so far, as indicated by the 
Porter Commission, there should be more competition within the system—for 
example, more competition between the banks and near banks. The banks are 
given a greater opportunity to compete with the other financial institutions and 
other financial institutions should be given more opportunities to compete with 
the banks. Now this is a very clear feeling that I have had. Am I incorrect in 
that? 

Mr. McLaucuuin: I have no objection to that if we can go into other fields 
or other institutions are permitted to go into our fields provided the rules of the 
game are the same. 

Mr. WAuHN: This would involve an increase in competition. 

Mr. McLavucuHuIn: That is right. 

Mr. WAHN: I put my question again. In general terms are you in favour of 
more competition in this field in Canada or not? 

Mr. McLaucuHuin: I think what you are trying to say is are there more 
institutions competing for the same dollar. That is perhaps another way of more 
competition. 

Mr. WAHN: That is not what I intended to say. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I think that is the result. I have no objection. 


Mr. Waun: I intended to ask whether you were in favour of more competi- 
tion. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I have no objection to it whatsoever. 


Mr. WauHN: But are you in favour of it? I hate to be so persistent but it is a 
very simple question. 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: I do not think it is ever asked of a businessman to 
volunteer that he wanted more competition, but if it happens, it happens. I do 
not object to it. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is no good object- 
ing to it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: There is no good objecting to it but I am not going to ask 
for it. It is bad enough as it is now. 


Mr. Waun: Are you in favour of the bank being permitted to compete more 
freely with other financial institutions? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, Bill No. C-222 permits us to do that in mortgages 
and to the extent that we can compete in anything more. I am all in favour of it. 


Mr. WauNn: It has also been suggested that perhaps the near banks should be 
given a greater opportunity to compete with the banks. Are you in favour of 
that? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Provided they do so under the same rules, I have no 
objection whatsoever. 


Mr. WaAuHN: I do not want to put words in your mouth but I would have 
thought you are in favour of greater competition generally among the financial 
institutions in Canada, on the basis of what you have said. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, we have come back full circle; I cannot object to it 
but one would not ask for it. 


Mr. WAHN: Well, would more competition in the banking field in Canada 
tend to develop a more effective, perhaps a more international money market in 
Canada. 


Mr. McLAucuHuIn: No; I do not think so. Canada is a world trader but the 
Canadian dollar is not an international currency. Most of the transactions, both 
in imports and exports, are done on the basis of sterling or U.S. dollars. I do not — 
think that ten more banks would make any difference to that. 


Mr. WAHN: Some have suggested that if foreign banks were permitted to 
compete more freely in Canada they could provide additional services and tend 
to develop a more effective and more efficient money market. Would you agree? 


Mr. McLavucuHuin: I do not know of a service that foreign banks can provide 
that is not already being provided by the existing chartered banks. 


Mr. WAuHN: So that you feel it would serve no useful purpose to let foreign 
banks engage in banking activities in Canada. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I did not say it would promote no useful service. It would 
increase competition, but I do not think it would add any new service. 
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Mr. WAHN: Would that competition be in the interests of the Canadian 
public, in in your view? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Well, we are back to competition again. I suppose any 
competition is in the interests of the public. 


Mr. WAuN: So that permitting foreign banks to compete in Canada would in 
your view create more competition and it might possibly at any rate inure to the 
benefit of the Canadian public. 


Mr. McLaucuuin: I do not think it would harm them. I do not know 
whether it would do them any good. It is not as if there was nobody competing 
now. If you add one or two more— 


Mr. Wann: I do not know whether this next question has been asked. If it 
has, I apologize, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McLaughlin, would you be in favour of permitting foreign banks to 
operate in Canada through subsidiaries? 


Mr. McLAvucHLin: Through agencies. 

Mr. WAuHN: Well, first through subsidiaries. 

Mr. McLaucuuin: Do you mean through a chartered bank? 
Mr. WAHN: Yes. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: No, I think that our chartered banks as such should be 
Canadian owned. 


Mr. WAuHN: Right. Then would you be in favour of permitting foreign banks 
to act through their own branches? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, I would through agencies. I do not know quite what 
you mean by through a branch. I do not know how a foreign bank can operate a 
branch in Canada under this. 


Mr. WAHN: What I had in mind was that we would have corporations 
carrying on businesses in Canada through branches which are licensed to do 
business. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, that is not applicable under the Bank Act. It would 
be I think an agency or a chartered bank. 


Mr. WAHN: Yes. 
Mr. McLaucuuin: For agencies I have no objection. I would welcome them. 


Mr. WAHN: Your objection to a branch, if it were permitted, would be the 
same as to the subsidiary, presumably. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: I suppose there is not much difference between a branch 
and an agency. My objection would be, I think—an agency not being permitted to 
take deposits from Canadian residents is going to engage largely in foreign 
business, therefore, it is not going to be a major factor in banking in Canada. It 
will be in the international field and make some U.S. dollar loans. I do not know 
how to answer your question with respect to branches because I just do not see 
how they fit into our system. 


Mr. WAHN: Yes, I can see that. With the general shortage of capital in 
Canada and indeed throughout the world it would be desirable for Canada to 
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attract as much floating transient capital as possible. Have you or your bank ever 
given any thought to possible methods of attracting this transient capital to 
Canada along the lines perhaps that this has been adopted by the Swiss banking 
system? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Floating capital which we can attract is only useful to us 
in Canada if it is Canadian dollars. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If it does not float too 
quickly. 


Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: But one cannot use sterling or French francs in Canada. If 
it is floating and you catch it, you use it in the area in which sterling or French 
francs or Deutsche marks are usable. It does not help the Canadian situation 
unless it is converted and if it is floating it is probably not for permanent 
conversion. 


Mr. WAHN: Why would it not be converted if the Canadian dollar is 
reasonably stable? Take deposits for example from French residents, if you 
attracted deposits from French residents or German residents or European 
residents generally, why would they not be convertible? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, first of all we are using bad examples. I do not think 
those French francs or Deutsche marks are probably available under their 
exchange regulations but, if they were, it is not much use to attract a million 
French francs for 30 days, go through the expense of a swap and have to convert 
to French francs at the end of 30 days. It is not much use in Canada. We want 
more permanent investment. 


Mr. Wann: If you receive deposits from non-residents, do they not serve the 
same purpose as any other deposit as far as the extension of credit is concerned? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: It is not the residency of the deposit that counts; it is the 
country. And if we receive Canadian dollars from a French resident or a German 
resident, that is fine. But Deutsche marks are only usable in Germany. 


Mr. WAHN: Well, I think many of us have the impression that the Swiss have 
done quite well by the development and elaboration of their banking system. I 
have no personal knowledge of its details except that I understand they do 
maintain secrecy of non-resident accounts, for example, and it does tend to 
attract capital to the country even if it is transient. I have always had a feeling 
that if enough money is floating around that sometimes gold dust clings to the 
fingers of those through whom the money passes, and if enough of it was in 
Canada some of it might remain here. 


Mr. McLAuGuHLIn: If we could make Canada an international money market, 
it might, but the facts of life are that the Canadian dollar is not an international 
currency on the scale of the U.S. dollar, sterling or the Deutsche mark. 


Mr. WAHN: What about the Swiss? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, the Swiss deal mainly in foreign currency. 


Mr. WAuHN: Well, really my question is, has any study been made of a 
system, such as the Swiss system, to see if there are any advantages which it has 
which should be introduced into the Canadian banking system? 


Mr. McLaucuuin: The subject of the numbered bank accounts? 
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Mr. WAHN: Well, that among other things. 
Mr. McLaucGuHuin: No. I do not know of any; not to my knowledge. 


Mr. WauHN: I am not just speaking of the numbered bank accounts which 
Mr. Cameron seems to find sq amusing. I am not as familiar with that particular 
aspect as he apparently is but the Swiss banking system generally is considered a 
fairly sound sensible banking business. Am I right? 


Mr. McLaucuuin: Well, I think so. 


Mr. WAuN: Is it not conceivable that some characteristics of that system 
might serve as a useful precedent to Canadian bankers or have we focused all— 


Mr. McLaucuuin: I do not know of any. I think the situations are so 
dissimilar— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a supplementary question. Does the location of the Bank of International Set- 
tlement at Basle in Switzerland not have some bearing in their operations in 
foreign currency? 


Mr. McLAvucGuHutin: I would think it would. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nandimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It gives them a preferred 
position in that regard. 


Mr. Waun: Mr. McLaughlin, am I to believe that to your knowledge no bank 
nor any organization of banks has made a study of other leading banking 
systems throughout the world, and I am speaking particularly of the Swiss 
system, to see whether there could conceivably be some features that could with 
advantage be introduced into the Canadian system? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: We have from time to time looked I guess at the banking 
laws of most countries and if we find anything that would be advantageous in 
Canada it is usually discussed before each revision, and I cannot think of 
anything that has been incorporated into this from the Swiss system. 


Mr. WAHN: Well, specifically, you do not feel that there is anything in the 
Swiss system which could be introduced to advantage. 


Mr. McLaucuuin: Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. WaAuN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Wahn. Mr. Grégoire. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrEGoIRE: Mr. McLaughlin, to come back to your newsletter, I received 
a copy from you on the 8th of September, 1966 when I wrote to ask you for your 
comments on this publication and you wrote to me “It is clearly understood that 
I am entirely in agreement with the text” and it was signed Mr. McLaughlin, 
Chairman and President. You said, “It is clearly understood that I am fully in 
agreement with the text”. In the text, Mr. McLaughlin, in pages 4 and 5, I find 
and I quote: 


(English) 
“Banks Acquire Additional Loans and Securities of $92 million 
Causing their Deposits to Increase by $92 million” 
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(Translation) 


when they have $8 million in cash reserve. You are in agreement with this 
operation that the chartered banks are conducting as described herein? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAuUGHLIN: I do not disagree with anything that is said in that 
pamphlet. 
(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If you are in agreement with this banking operation conduct- 
ed by the chartered banks, you admit that the loans by chartered banks precede 
deposits made in them? 


(English) 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: I would refer you to the monthly or annual statement of a 
bank where you will find that the deposits exceed the loans. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In the process of expansion of credit in Canada, do you agree 
that loans come before deposits, and it is precisely because loans take precedence 
over deposits that there is an expansion in credit? 


(English) 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Well, Mr. Grégoire, I do not want to get into a long 
involved discussion which is a repetition of what has happened before. When you 
ask, do loans come before deposits, that is the translation I received, I do not 
know whether you mean does the chicken come before the egg, but deposits 
always are greater than loans. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That is not what I am asking you. I only want to know 
whether the expansion in credit is due precisely to the fact that loans take 
precedence over deposits as specified here in the newsletter where it states that 
when the system of chartered banks generally increase their reserves by $8 
million, they acquire additional loans and securities “causing their Deposits to 
Increase by $92 million”’. 


(English) 


“Banks acquire additional loans and securities of $92 million causing their 
deposits to increase by $92 million.” 


Mr. McLAuGHLin: But the translation may not be correct. You asked, do 
loans take precedence over deposits. If that translation is correct deposits always 
take precedence over loans. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would you repeat that, please. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: The translation came through that you asked me did loans 
take precedence over deposits. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: No, no. 
Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: That is the way it came through. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: No, I did not. 


(Translation) 


I asked whether, in the expansion of credit for all the chartered banks, as is 
mentioned here that when all the chartered banks acquire surplus of $8 million 
in their reserves, it states and I quote: 


(English) 


“Banks Acquire Additional Loans and Securities of $92 million Causing their 
Deposits to Increase by $92 million”’. 


(Translation) 


In view of this, do you think that in the expansion of credit the loans come 
before the loans in the process of expansion of credit? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAucuHuin: No. It is a simultaneous interest. 

Mr. LEBor: I wonder if I could ask a supplementary question. Is it not 
true, Mr. McLaughlin, that when a man has a note accepted by the bank, it 
becomes immediately an asset of the bank once it is accepted and signed by the 
individual. 

Mr. McLAvucGuHutn: That is correct. 

Mr. LEBoE: The next step then is the placing of the credit figures to the 
credit of the account of the individual, creating a deposit. 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Sometimes. 

Mr. LEBOE: Mostly. 

Mr. McLAuGHLiIn: He may want to walk away with the cash. 

Mr. LEBOE: Yes, but— 

Mr. McLaAucHLIn: That often happens. 

Mr. LEBOE: But most the time when that happens they have a gun in their 
hand. But the normal banking procedure is that a man creates a deposit— 

Mr. McLAucuuin: Either in that bank or some other. 


Mr. LEBoE: Eventually, yes, but in the system it will all come out in the 
wash anyway. Is it true then that this becomes a deposit and your statement that 
the deposits always exceed the loans takes into account that the loan becomes a 
deposit and in addition you have the savings deposit in addition to the deposits 
which are created as a matter of a loan being taken out. Is that right? 

Mr. McLAuGuHLIn: No. When a man borrows he can take cash ; he can deposit 
the proceeds of the loan either in a current account or a savings account. There is 
no segregation. 

Mr. Lrzor: I realize that but I am talking about the normal practice. If a 
man takes out a loan personally, I think he would be awfully stupid to take out 
a loan at a bank at 6 per cent and put it into a savings account. I think this would 
be rather stupid. I do not think he would do this, would he, not normally? 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN: No; it is. Because unfortunately savings accounts are 
subject to cheque, and he may put it in there and if he does not take the cash he 
may write a cheque right away and the deposit is not there tomorrow. That is 
only a matter of convenience. 


Mr. LEBOE: Yes, but these are relatively small things, insignificant amounts 
of money compared to what the bank does in its business, I mean; otherwise, we 
would have a lot more currency operating our business than what— 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: We pay by cheque. 


Mr. LEBOoE: What are the currency operations, about 4 per cent of the 
total volume of business? 


Mr. McLavucuuin: I do not think you measure what— 
Mr. LEBOE: I think it is around 4 per cent. 


Mr. McLavuGuHuin: I do not know how you measure, whether you buy a 
package of cigarettes by cheque or by cash. I do not know how you measure the 
cash part of it. You can count the cheques but— 


Mr. Lezoz: It is generally conceded it is around about that, but I would like 
to hold you to the principle rather than getting off on the little side issues 
and getting off the beaten track here. The deposit that was created by the loan 
normally if deposited is a credit to the individual borrower, right? 


Mr. McLaucHiLin: Temporarily until he writes a cheque against it. 


Mr. LEBoE: Well, I am interested in the mechanics, I am not interested in 
what he does afterwards because this has a direct bearing on the question that is 
being asked by Mr. Grégoire, and what he is trying to get out of you as a witness, 
because you made the statement twice or three times that the deposits exceed the 
loans. But it must take into account the deposit that is created by a loan. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: That is right. 


Mr. LEBOoE: This is the question that undoubtedly Mr. Grégoire is trying to 
get you to put in simple language, and I think that if we were to stay away from 
getting into the little technicalities such as the individual writing cheques on it 
because surely in the banking system it does not disappear. It does not disap- 
pear because what is one man’s grief is another man’s happiness in this kind 
of thing. If the other fellow does the same in the other bank, with the exception . 
surely of the near banks, and this brings me to another question, related if 
you do not mind, and that is, would not the system of the bank themselves 
rather have compensating balances than to pay services charges, and would 
they not rather have a compensating balance in their account. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: The choice is the customer’s. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interfere, Mr. Leboe, you asked to put a 


supplementary question but I can hardly call your question that now. It may be 
supplementary, but— 


Mr. LEBOoE: I think it is directly related to the question that was asked by 
Mr. Grégoire. I think it ties right in. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, but Mr. Grégoire had the floor and unless he gives 
you permission to ask more questions I think you should be fair and ask them 
later. 


Mr. Lresore: I am in your hands. I just thought that to follow the thing 
through— 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Unless you are both in the same line— 
Mr. GREGOIRE: They are directly related to mine. I yield the floor. 


Mr. LEBOE: Yes, it is directly related to the question that Mr. Grégoire has 
asked. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: All right. Go ahead. 


Mr. LEBOE: This is not a question of whether or not it is the choice of the 
depositer. Is it not a fact that compensating balances are more valuable to the 
banks or the banker, whichever the case maybe, than collecting a few pennies, 
shall we say, for servicing accounts? 


Mr. McLaucuHuin: I would Say it is probably six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. If you have larger deposits you will be able to earn something. If you 
do not have the deposits you get some income from the service charge. It ends up 
the same in both cases. 


Mr. LEBOE: You think it is about a fifty-fifty proposition. Thank you. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If I may take a few moments at this point, on page 6 you have 
two sentences I would like to read to you, Mr. McLaughlin, because it is written 
by the Royal Bank of Canada and I think it is the best document ever written by 
a chartered bank. 


Mr. McLAucuuin: Mr. Grégoire, do you agree with it? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Completely. I completely agree with all this, except that what 
is done here by the chartered banks, I would like to see done by the Bank of 
Canada. That is the difference. 


On page 6, the first paragraph, do you want a copy? 
Mr. McLaucuHur: No, I have a copy. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: It is written: 
Cash is a non-earning asset and excess cash means an unnecessary 
Sacrifice of earning power. 
The second sentence is: 


The banks will therefore use up any excess cash immediately by 
making loans or buying securities, thereby restoring the original level of 
deposits 


Is that what we can call the operation of expension of credit? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Part of the central bank’s open market operations, I 
would say. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, if the central bank, for example, put in circulation $8 
million more which goes back to chartered banks as a reserve then they will use 
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this excess cash immediately by making loans or buying securities, thereby 
restoring the original level of deposits. Is that what you call the expansion of 
credit, the operation of the expansion of credit? 


Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: I imagine that is what you would call it. 


Mr. GrEGoIRE: Then they will use that excess cash by making loans or 
buying securities. That is the first operation of the expansion of credit, and the 
second operation of the expansion of credit is described here thereby restoring 
the original level of deposits. Is that a fact? 

Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: That is what it says. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. So you agree with that. Then when they have the excess 
cash first, make loans; that is a part of expansion of credit. They make loans 
because they have excess cash, and the second part of this operation of credit 
will be the deposit that will follow loans immediately. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Or buying securities. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: I mean loans or buying securities. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Well, you must be very careful. You cannot force people 
to borrow. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you have difficulty finding borrowers, or do you refuse 
some? 


Mr. McLavuGuHuIn: I am talking in general terms. There are times. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Which one do you have more difficulty to find borrowers or 
depositors? 


Mr. McLaAvuGuHLIn: Depositors, sir. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Then you do not have any difficulty finding borrowers? 
Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: At the moment there is quite a demand. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I think that has been clarified. I asked that question because 
when Mr. McIntosh comes back, it will be clarification for him. 


Mr. McLavucuuin: That is right. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You said in answer I think to Mr. Wahn that Canadian banks 
as such should be Canadian owned. I wrote down that sentence. 


Mr. McLaucuHLuin: I do not know if those were my exact words but it is my 
sentiment. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, Canadian banks as such should be Canadian owned. 


(Translation) 


I want to put you a question in regard to this. In the event that Que- 
bec should achieve independence by a free and democratic decision by 
vote, would you as Chairman of the Royal Bank of Canada, whose head office is 
in Montreal, one of the biggest banks in Canada, do you think that Canada and 
Quebec, then becoming two different countries, would the Royal Bank then have 
two head offices, and two distinct administrations, one in Canada and one in 
Quebec. I want to complete my question, would the Royal Bank of Canada be 
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ready to co-operate when that event would occur, and I repeat, through the free 
and democratic choice of the Quebec voters? 


(English) 
Mr. McLAuGHLIn: Well, Mr. Grégoire, that is a pretty hypothetical question, 
and I have not given any more thought to where our head office might be under 


those circumstances than I have to where it might be if Canada took over the 
United States. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In other words, Mr. McLaughlin, you do not want to answer 
the question as asked? 


(English) 

Mr. McLavuGuHuiw: It is a hypothetical question I cannot answer. 
(Translation) 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have any more questions, Mr. Grégoire? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. McLaughlin allows me to make a 
remark, no, rather the Bank Act is amended every ten years. My question might 
be hypothetical, but perhaps in ten years it will not be any longer. This is why 
after the declaration I made that “Canadian banks as such should be Canadian- 
owned”, if Quebec becomes independent, do you believe that banks in Quebec 
should be Quebec-owned? I wonder whether the Royal Bank would be prepared 
to collaborate with these banks? 


(English) 


Mr. McLaucuiin: Mr. Grégoire, you are still in the realm of hypothesis. I 
cannot answer the question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would you repeat that, please? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: You are still in the realm of hypothesis. I cannot answer 
the question. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Mr. McLaughlin, a few minutes ago I think in reply toa 
question from Mr. Lambert you mentioned your concern if there was any 
legislative action in the United States either federally or by state legislatures in 
connection with any action that might hamper the operations of your agency in 
that country. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: I would be concerned, yes. 

Mr. FLEMMING: My question is then, would your concern be entirely from 
the point of view of the well being of your institution, or would it be partly the 
well-being of this nation? 

Mr. McLaucuuin: Oh, certainly, both. 

Mr. FLEMMING: Would you like to elaborate? 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Well, as the President of the Royal Bank of Canada I 
would hate to see any step taken which might reduce its size and its earning 


power. That is the answer to one side. 
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The answer to the other is: If, perchance, and again this is rather hypo- 
thetical, the Canadian banks are not permitted to have agencies in New York 
then we would be, as a nation, dependent on others to do a lot of the financing 
of our foreign trade and foreign exchange. I would hate to see that. 


Mr. Grécorre: Mr. McLaughlin, why is it that you answer a hypothetical 
question once and not before? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Yours was the second degree of hypothesis. 


Mr. Fuemmiunc: I do not think that, with great respect to Mr. Grégoire, the 
same thing applies because we have by press reports a suggestion that we may 
be liable for legislative action in connection with the attitude that has been taken 
in connection with the Mercantile Bank. It is in the newspapers. It is no secret, is 
it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: No. Well, I have read it in the newspapers but what has 
actually happened to date is not to take it. 


Mr. FLEMMING: That is what I was saying, nothing has happened. 
Mr. McLavucuHutin: Nothing has happened. 


Mr. FLEmMiInc: But we are concerned and I have a special interest in 
connection with United States trade. It is as a citizen and as an exporter also. It 
seems to me that we as a committee studying banking operations and making a 
ten year correction, if you like, and I think that is what we think, an improve- 
ment; I am sure that it is our aim and objective, and your aim and objective in 
appearing here today is to contribute toward an improvement in the Bank Act 
which will be the governing feature of all the operations for the next ten years, 
that being so, it seems to me that we have to take notice of any action that may 
be contemplated that will interfere with our trade with our best customer. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Correct. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I am trying hard to get you to disagree, Mr. McLaughlin, 
but I am not making very much headway. 


I will go into another subject. I seem to recall your expressing some very 
forthright opinions in connection with—this may not be recently but at one 
time—the whole question of tight money. I just wonder if with respect to the 
present tight money situation which everyone who has appeared here, and I am 
sure every member of the Committee, faces—and I am sure we have all faced it 
in our day to day conversations and correspondence with our constituents—you 
have any views on what might be done that is not being done that might have a 
tendency to correct it. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: You are implying that it should be corrected. If that is the 
case— 


; Mr. FLEMMING: I am implying that there are parts of the country where the 
tight money situation is imposing real hardship. 


Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: I think the Governor gave an excellent answer when he 
appeared here. I would like to say this, Mr. Flemming, that as difficult as it is to 
operate under, I do not disagree with the present over-all tight money policy. 
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One can always argue, in fact argue endlessly, whether it should have been just a 
little tighter or a little less tight. On the whole, I think the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada has done a most commendable job. 

It is true, as he said, that tight money is impersonal and sometimes it may 
hit some people or some aréas a little harder than others. Certainly, in so far as 
the bank I represent is concerned, we do our best to take this into consideration. 


Mr. FLeMMinG: Do you think that a curtailment of credit is any more 
effective in dealing with a situation of tight money than would an increase in the 
amount of goods? In other words, the old saying is, that inflation is too much 
money chasing too few goods. Do you deal with that situation any better by 
curtailing credit than you would by increasing the supply of goods? 


Mr. McLAvucuHLutn: I think both steps are necessary. You should always do all 
you can to increase the supply of goods if the demand exceeds them but until 
that happens if you increase the money supply too rapidly you get quite rapid 
inflation. 

Mr. FLEMMING: Do you think that at the present time with the day to day 
knowledge that you have the inflation situation has improved in the last few 
months under the tight money regulations, if you like? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, tight money is only one of the steps that should be 
and has been taken. I still think there is some threat of inflation around the 
country. I would not want to see today the money supply increased drastically. I 
think it would lead to rapidly rising prices. 


Mr. MonreEITH: Mr. Chairman, may I interject here. In what way would it 
contribute to a rapid increase in prices? What would the mechanics of this be? 


Mr. McLAvGHLIN: Well, that is a long, complicated answer, I would think. I 
will be very brief. 


At the present time the banking system is unable to meet the total demand 
for loans. Let us assume that the money supply overnight is increased sufficiently 
by the central bank so that once more we got back to what some bankers call the 
good old days when, having assessed the credit risk, that was the end of it, you 
made the loan. And let us assume that somebody wanted a loan to build an 
apartment. That is not the end of the story because if he cannot get the men and 
material—they are still in short supply—all he does is bid for them to get them 
from somebody else. There are no more men and there is no more material, and 
he will be outbid. 


Mr. MONTEITH: What if the loans were made to manufacturers to provide the 
materials? 


Mr. McLAucHLInN: Well, there you are getting into—let me ask you one more 
question before I answer it. Who would make that decision? 


An hon. Memper: That is why we need economic planning. 


Mr. MONTEITH: I think economic planning is about the same stage today as 
medicine was in the days of Louis XIV. 


An hon. MEMBER: Unfortunately. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. Order, please. 
2729463} 
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Mr. FLEMMING: We will stay with general subjects, Mr. Monteith. I assume, 
Mr. McLaughlin, that in your assessment of an application you do take into 
consideration whether the purpose for which the loan is requested is for general 
productivity or otherwise. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Oh, yes we do. 


Mr. FLEMMING: And if it qualifies under that heading, then I assume that 
you look on it with a good deal more favour than if it were something that was 
not going to contribute to the general productivity of the country. 


Mr. McLavucuutn: It has a high priority under those circumstances. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I think my final question at the moment might be along this 
line. In your opinion, and you may not want to answer this question, is it a good 
policy to have free governmental spending at a time like this? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: You really want an answer? 


Mr. FLEMMING: Yes, I do. I will not ask you to answer but it just seems to 
me that you are speaking about competing for labour; you are speaking about 
competing for materials; and you are speaking about competing for the various 
things that go with anything that pertains to development. You said money is not 
the final end. It is simply a commodity by which you get services, you get 
materials and if they are all in short supply, then you are in just about as much 
trouble after you get money as before. Is that right? 


Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: That is right. 


Mr. FLEMMinG: As a consequence, my question might be along this line, or 
at least I will make the observation, if you like, because I have no particular 
inhibitions about making it. It seems to me that ata time like this the with- 
drawal of ordinary activities by governmenis, municipalities if you like, and the 
lack of competition with private enterprise would go quite a long way toward 
the solution of the whole question of the tight money situation. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: It would certainly help if the timing were right. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Well, with that qualification I will not ask any more 
questions, Mr. McLaughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe is the next one on the list, then Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In spite of all the questions 
which were asked in the last few days, I gather there are still some to be put, 
and I am sure that the representatives will answer very frankly. I would like to 
ask now whether the money supply is not subject to commercial operations by 
the bank, and is not an element the value of which is entirely based on somebody 
else’s property? 


(English) 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I am afraid I did not quite get the question through the 
translation. It sounded as if you said the money supply is something based on 
other people’s properties. Is that the question? 
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(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. 


(English) i 

Mr. McLAvuGutin: The technical definition of money supply is made up of 
two things: the total deposits in the chartered banks and the amount of notes in 
circulation. It is just a matter of arithmetic. 

(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you tell us who gives the necessary security when a 
borrower goes to a bank, whether it is the bank which gives the security or the 
borrower, this is what I mean by that question. 

(English) 

Mr. McLaAvuGHLIN: The guarantees? Well, the guarantee of what, Mr. 

Latulippe? 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Is it the bank which secures the loan or is it the borrower 
who secures his loan with his own property, his real estate if you wish? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAuGuHLIn: Whether he guarantees us with real estate? Up to now, he 
cannot with the banks because we cannot take mortgage security. In the future 
he may be able to but we make many loans secured by other than real estate and 
we make many unsecured loans; just the simple signing of the promise to pay. 
We do not always take security. 


(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Thus we can conclude that the main security is provided by 
the borrower. Can we deduce this? 
(English) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: You see the translation came out: Can we deduct the 
guarantees given by the borrower? 


The principal item is the signature of the borrower. The loan may or may 
not be secured. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: In this case we can conclude that the bank can only charge 
interest on somebody else’s property? 


(English) 

Mr. McLAucuutn: I do not think I get that clearly. It came out that the bank 
can charge interest on somebody else’s property. If that is the question, the 
answer is, no. We charge interest on the amount of money that is borrowed, the 
amount of the loan. Property is probably, and up until now almost invariably, 
not involved at all, if you are talking of property as real estate. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: I have been dealing with banks for the last 40 years. I have 
had to give 10 times the guarantee for the money I received. 
(English) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: You are dealing with the wrong bank! 
(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: We do not have an Imperial Bank branch there. 

The CHAIRMAN: Maybe we can send a man to see Mr. Latulippe. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you tell us—Mr. Chairman, may I still speak, yes 
—could you tell us if banks are less generous in lending and more demanding for 
reimbursement is this not the cause of economic imbalance? 

(English) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Would you repeat that question. 
(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: When the banks are not generous when they lend and they 
are demanding about reimbursements, does this not create economic imbalance? 
(English) 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Oh, I do not think there is an economic imbalance. By 
generous, there are two interpretations of that. One is whether we take a more 
or less credit risk or whether we are able to increase loans as much as we would 
like to. At the present time, we are not able to increase loans as much as we 
would like to, but I do not think that in the individual case, on the assessment of 
risks, we are any less generous. I do not think it causes any economic imbal- 
ance. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Would it be asking too much to enquire about the origins of 
this economic imbalance we have had in two World Wars. Where did it come 
from? 


(English) 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I am afraid we have strayed a little from Bill No. C-222, 
and I cannot answer that question. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Alright then. When there is abundant production in 
Canada generally and in all the economic areas, why is it the money 
supply is not in line with products manufactured? 


(English) 


Mr. McLAvuGuHutn: I do not understand the translation. It says the money 
conforms. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, would you like to translate. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, accept my apologies if my translation is not 
exact. I never studied the economic theory which is of such great interest to you. 
I am not sure I know your economic theory. 

(English) . ; 

I think, sir, that Mr. Latulippe is trying to ask you why, if production is 
increasing and money is linked with goods, the money supply is not increasing 
along with production. How is that, Mr. Grégoire? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: It is almost that. 

The CHAIRMAN: You think there is hope for me yet. 

Mr. LEBOE: You can join us almost any time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, I think that question should be posed to an econo- 
mist. Iam not an economist. I like to think of myself as a practical banker. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting, sir, that economists are not practical? I 
understand that your bank has hired a number of them over the last few years. 

Mr. McLAuGuHLiIn: They are very useful. 

Mr. LEBoE: But not as bankers. 

Mr. McLavucGHLin: You said that, I did not. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, the very general questions which deal with 
economic policy can be asked when we have Mr. Rasminsky or the professors 
who have tabled with the Clerk various briefs. Then we shall study these, and 
can discuss these general questions. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: It seems to me that my questions are not very hard 
questions. They are very simple questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: It depends which point of view is yours. 
(English) 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: The questions are not very hard, but the answers are. 
(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Would you be kind enough, sir, to tell us whether there is 
enough money supply to face the prospects for production? 
(English) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: That is a question that should be directed to Mr. Ras- 
minsky who controls the money supply. 
(Translation) 


Mr, LATULIPPE: I am going to ask it in another way. Would you tell us what 
your rates are or how you account for imbalance between the amount of 
products produced and consumed? 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe, Mr. Latulippe, so far as I am concerned your 
question seems to fall within the scope of Bill C-222. It is a general question 
however and we can not ask such a question of our present witness. I would like 
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to ask whether you could keep this question and ask the economists or the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada. I am sure they would be very anxious to deal 
with this question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: When these questions are put to economists it takes an hour 
for us to have answers and we never get them. In less than 5 minutes today, I 
managed to ask questions that normally would take an hour and a half. These 
questions, I did put to an economist, and I did not get any answers. Here with 
businessmen, with practical men, we get answers. This is a perfect advantage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Maybe Mr. McLaughlin can give an answer in one or two 
minutes. 


(English) 
Can you give us an answer? 


Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: I can give an answer in less than that. Ask Mr. Ras- 
minsky. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LaTuLIPPE: I am going to ask another question, which will be a very 
short question and very easy to answer, it seems to me. Would you be kind 
enough to tell us how is it that we owe more money than there is money? 


(English) 
Mr. McLavucGuHutn: Is that a personal reference? 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I would like to proceed, Mr. Chairman. This question relates 
to interest rates, I believe you are very well aware of interest rates, sir, because 
you are certainly very well qualified, or else you would not be in the Royal 
Bank. Thus, I would like to ask you why there has been so much fiddling with 
the interest rate in the Bank of Canada since 1955? And I would like to know 
who really benefited from the change in interest rates, from 14 to more than 
6 per cent, that has taken place since 1955. If you look at the statistics for these 
ten years from 1955 until 1965, the banks, the stock exchange have prospered 
and the shares have increased while on the other hand unemployment and 
poverty have increased too. Who benefited from the increase in these interest 
rates? 


The CHAIRMAN: What interest rates? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: The interest rates of the Bank of Canada which were 24 
per cent during the war and during the recession after the war. 


The CHAIRMAN: To what interest rate do you refer? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: The interest rates of the Bank of Canada have increased 
from 2 per cent to 6 per cent. I wonder why these rates have been increased and 
who benefited from this? This, of course, stepped up other rates and then, the 
debentures went up from 2% and 3 per cent to 4} per cent. Who benefited 
from these increases in the interest rates? Was it the Bank of Canada or 
chartered, or private persons who benefited? Who profited by all this? 
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(English) 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN: The first part of your question I think had to do with 
fiddling with interest rates by the Bank of Canada. I come back to the same 
answer almost as I gave to your previous questions. I think you had better ask 
the fiddler. That is your angwer. 


The CHAIRMAN: But remember he who pays the fiddler calls the tune. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you please tell us despite all this playing about with 
the interest rates, why the rate of the chartered banks remained at 6 per cent. 
This contributed, it seems to me, to maintain some stability in credit at the 
popular level, at the level.of the ordinary persons and in business transactions, 
in industrial transactions. What will happen if we drop this ceiling now at 6 per 
cent, what will happen if we abandon this rate as is requested in the bill. Will 
this be good for the people or not? 


(English) 
Mr. McLAuGHLin: It will certainly be good for the country. 
Mr. LATULIPPE: For the banks. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Not necessarily. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Now, Mr. Chairman, if the increase in interest rates does not 
contribute to the increase in the cost of living, could you tell us whether the 
increase in wages contributes to increasing the cost of living? 


The CHAIRMAN: Our discussion is not on increases in the cost of labour, 
which is a general matter. We are discussing banking policy, if you are going to 
put questions on the interest rates, I can allow them. This is the sort of question 
the witness will attempt to reply to, but questions of wages are a good deal too 
broad. ; 


Mr. LATULIPPE: It seems to me that labour cost has helped to increase the 
cost of living, if you increase the interest rates you will increase the cost of living 
and it will be still more difficult for ordinary citizens to meet their costs. The 
interest rates will increase the cost of living. 


The CHAIRMAN: We must ask the witness then, whether he is in agreement 
with you about this, that’s your question, is it not? Is that your question? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I think it’s a question which is an elementary one, if the 
witness does not want to reply, obviously I can’t oblige him to reply it. 


(English) 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: It is not that I do not want to reply. It is just that ama 
simple banker trying to operate the Royal Bank of Canada at a profit, and you 
are asking me questions that should properly be posed to an economist. I cannot 
answer them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I never knew there was such a— 
2729464 
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(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I agree with you that you represent the Royal Bank, you 
represent the Association of Bankers and you will understand with me that we 
represent the people, and our responsibility and our duties are to see to the 
interests of the public while protecting the interests of the banks. We feel we 
need the banks. They are good institutions. We must keep them. They are 
institutions in which there are tremendous transactions conducted that benefit 
the whole country. But I want to know if there would be an improvement in the 
financial picture, if there would be an improvement for the chartered banks and 
in the general economic standing of the people. You know there are a good many 
people who do not live decentiy, who do not live at a standard in line with the 
standard of the living of the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you putting a question to the witness or are you making 
a statement? 


(English) 
Mr. McLAuGHLIN: I will agree with you that the banks are good institutions. 


(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Latulippe, but your period for putting 
questions has come to an end. You have had more than twenty minutes. We now 
have seven minutes and I will ask the Committee what is your desire, do you 
want to sit this evening? On my list there are the names of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Cameron. As there is no other person to put questions, would the Committee 
want to stay here for a few minutes after 6 o’clock and if there are any others 
who want to put questions? 


(English) 
Are there others who have questions in mind? Perhaps it would be useful 


then, rather than schedule a session for tonight, if the witness would be available 
for a few minutes past six o’clock. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: It is quite agreeable with me. 


The CHAIRMAN: We could have the question of Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
Gilbert and then we would try and— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Who will be our witnesses on Thursday? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is a very interesting problem which I have been - 
working throughout the afternoon to try and resolve. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Could we have the Minister? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we are going to look into that. These suggestions have 
been made and I just want to repeat that up to now the consensus has been, and 
may have changed, that we call the Minister before us to discuss with him and 
question him at length. Not only on the legislation itself but on the points raised 
by all the witnesses once they have been before us. There may be some change of 
view on that. 


We are having a steering committee meeting tomorrow at noon. I do not 
suggest that we try to solve this problem here but I can assure the Committee 
that I have asked the Clerk to canvass very thoroughly those who might be able 
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to come here, bearing in mind the need of the Committee to have an opportunity 
to study their briefs before they appear. It is not just a matter of using the time; 
it is also a matter of the Committee being in a position to place questions before 
the witnesses which will be based on some study of the issues the witnesses have 
in mind. ; 

I am nct sure which of you gentlemen wish to begin. Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that Mr. McLaughlin de- 
scribes himself as a practical banker because I am going to put three questions 
to him that were dealt with by the Porter Commission and ask for his comments 
on them. 


The first was the recommendation by the Porter Commission that there 
should be a statutory prohibition on charges for negotiation of out of town 
cheques, the actual handling of which does not involve any significant cost to 
institutions concerned. What do you think of that recommendation, Mr. 
McLaughlin? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: May I read to you something I said when I first made 
public comment on this. Iam quoting from a speech I made in Winnipeg on June 
10, 1964. 

Two other relatively minor recommendations of the Commission de- 
serve at least passing notice. The first is the recommendation that charges 
for the negotiation of out of town cheques should be prohibited. It seems 
to me that in this instance the Commission delved rather deeply into what 
are purely administrative matters of the banks. The recommendation is 
not new. The Macmillan Commission which reported in 1933 made the 
same suggestion but stated “it should be understood, however, that this 
change would involve the postponement of credit dating to correspond 
with the time necessary to encash the cheque.”’ 

In this way the Macmillan report recognized that there is a cost 
involved in clearing these cheques. Although exchange is not charged in 
the United States, cost is recovered by value dating deposits, i.e. the 
deposit of a cheque on another centre would not receive credit until the 
item had been cleared. The Canadian custom is to give immediate credit 
and to recover costs by making a direct charge. I suggest that this is 
purely an administrative problem for the banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is also an expense to the public. 
Mr. McLaucuiin: And an expense to the banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: And to the banks. How do you draw a distinction between 
administrative problems of the banks and all the other things we have been 
talking about, interest rates, concentration of ownership, and so on. In view of 
the fact that the banks are under federal jurisdiction and there is a very compre- 
hensive statute, is there any matter that the banks deal with that is purely 
administrative that cannot be looked at by his Committee or parliament? 


Mr. McLAvucHLitn: Oh, not at all. I was not suggesting that. 


Mr. GILBERT: Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I think also in Europe there is no 


charge for cashing out of town cheques. 
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Mr. McLaucuuin: I never cashed a cheque in Europe. I do not know. 


Mr. GILBERT: Well, this is what the report says and you are passing on to the 
Committee that there is no charge in the States and I was just interjecting. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIn: Is there value dating in Europe? 
Mr. Gitpert: I really do not know. But that is your reason of objecting to ite 


The second question is with regard to the recommendation of the cheque 
clearing facilities. The Porter Commission recommended that the cheque clearing 
facilities be under the control of the Bank of Canada rather than under the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association the way it is now. What are your views on that, 
sir? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: They are no different than the views of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association which have been expressed previously on this question. 


Mr. GILBERT: Well, offhand, are they for it or against it? I cannot recall at 
the moment. 


Mr. McLauGuutn: They do not think it would accomplish anything. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to what recommendation specifically, that 
the clearing be handled by the central bank? 


Mr. GILBERT: By the central bank rather than by the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Bankers’ Association were very much in favour of 
maintaining the present system. 


Mr. GILBERT: And you agree with that? What is your reason for saying that, 
Mr. McLaughlin? 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: I cannot see any advantage to the Bank of Canada on that 
account. 


Mr. Ginpert: Now, the third question is with regard to bank charges. You 
will note that there is no definition of bank charges in the Bank Act. With regard 
to consumers’ loans, a recommendation of the Porter Commission was that all 
charges should be clearly defined and represented on a percentage basis with 
regard to the cost of loans. Would you be in favour of that? 


Mr. McLaucuutn: I have no objection whatsoever. We have nothing to hide. 
I would hope that others would have to do it, too. My only provision is that you 
set out an arithmetically possible method of doing it, but in principle I have no - 
objection. 


Mr. GILBERT: You notice that the Small Loans Act that has the definition 
“cost of loan’ sets forth what constitutes the cost of the loan. Do you think the 
definition contained in the Small Loans Act would be applicable to a consumer’s 
loan in the— 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I am sorry, I do not know that definition. We do not 
operate under that act and I am not familiar with the definition. 


Mr. GILBERT: Well, when a person signs an application for a consumer loan 
are the charges set forth in that application? In other words, there is the cost of 


the loan, together with that. Is there a statement of what he may be charged 
with? 
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Mr. McLAucuttn: He certainly knows the total cost. I do not know whether 
he knows it converted into a per cent because there are I think six different ways 
of doing it, but you just tell us the way that it is arithmetically possible and 
simple and we have no objection to doing it that way. 


Mr. GILBERT: Thanks, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, and I believe— 


Mr. MontreItTu: I have one very closely related question, Mr. Cameron, if I 
could interject it now. In your opinion, Mr. McLaughlin, would it be legal to 
inform a customer that asa surcharge he will in future keep a free balance of at 
least ten per cent of his borrowings, or pay an extra 6 per cent on 10 per cent 
of his borrowings? I said he is told that this is in lieu of a surcharge. 


Mr. McLAvuGuHLIN: I do not know. I have never done so. I have never had to 
refer to legal counsel whether it was legal or not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you referring to an instance that has been reported to 
you, if I may be so bold? 


Mr. MONTEITH: Yes. Quite. That is all. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): A little while ago you 
were asked and gave a very forthright answer with regard to your view about 
the foreign ownership of Canadian banks. I happen to share your view but I have 
an uneasy feeling that my opinion may be largely subjective and perhaps 
emotional and I was wondering if you could give me some objective reasons why 
you object to the foreign ownership of Canadian banks. 


Mr. McLAvucGuHuiin: I think the best way I can answer that question, Mr. 
Cameron, is to say that over the years there have been a number of reasons 
advanced by a number of people as to why control of our major financial 
institutions should remain in Canadian hands. There are dozens of reasons given 
by dozens of people. I just think I agree. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You cannot be more spe- 
cific than that. 
Mr. McLaucuutn: No. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, in view of your, 
shall I say, quite decided opinion on this which I happen to share, what course do 
you think should be followed with regard to the Canadian bank that is now 
wholly owned by a foreign bank. 


Mr. McLAvucuHLIn: That is a diplomatic question now. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you think there might 
be some value in the act being amended to enable the Canadian government, if it 
decided it was in the interest of the country, to take that bank over? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: I would not want to see the government take the bank 
Over, no. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, why would you not? 


Mr. McLAucuun: I am a believer in private enterprise. 
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Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You know, of course, that 
there are countries too that are very similar to ourselves, even in Australia, 
where the major commercial bank of the country is a public institution. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Well, in Australia it was the central bank which also did 
commercial business. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It started as a commercial 
bank, Mr. McLaughlin. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: It is being separated now. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It was later established 
also as a central bank, but it is the largest commercial bank in Australia. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: The Bank of England also does a little private business, 
too. 


Mr. CamMeERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. Do you think this has 
a deleterious effect on the economy? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I just do not happen to like it. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Your own peculiar sub- 
jective views. 


I have another question, Mr. McLaughlin, I am sure you like almost every- 
body else has been rather disturbed by the difficulties into which some financial 
institutions have been finding themselves recently. Only today one went into 
bankruptcy. 


The question I would like to ask is this. Although, looking at the profit 
accounts of the chartered banks I am a little hesitant to let them have any more 
freedom in the jungle. Nevertheless, is there any way do you suppose by which 
the chartered banks could be put in the position of performing the function, if 
there were useful functions for these institutions which have rather rocked the 
financial world of Canada, of those sorts of institutions? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I think that had the 6 per cent ceiling not been on the 
banks in the last ten years, and as interest rates went up gradually, the so-called 
near banks would not have grown to the extent that they have. They would have 
existed and they would have grown but they would not have sprung up quite 
that fast, and you might not have had some of them get out on a limb so far. 
But you cannot legislate against gullibility, if people want to get 10 per cent 
when that is far above the going rate. They got the 10 per cent for a while but 
maybe they lost the principal and I do not know how you can legislate against 
gullibility. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But can you not legislate 
against the capacity to take advantage of people’s gullibility. 


Mr. McLAuUGHLIN: Well, that is a pretty tall order. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): After all we have a great 
deal of legislation that does purport to protect people from their own gullibility. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIn: That is right. 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You see what I have in 
mind is there any extension of the powers of the banks beyond the one you 
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mentioned, the interest rates, that would be required to perform these sorts of 
functions, and I must confess I am rather vague as to what operations the 
Prudential, the Atlantic and the Laurentide did engage in. I know the Laurentide 
was a type of a small loan company because I happen to know the people who 
were running it, but as to the others I am a little vague as to what they did 
engage in. Are there any of the things that they engaged in that were legitimate 
and valuable that banks could have done? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: I think with respect to one of them that is under investi- 
gation they are taking a long time to find out what they did engage in. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is what occurred to 
me. 

Mr. McLaucuuiin: I cannot think offhand other than, as I said before, the 
hampering effect of the 6 per cent ceiling has slowed down the growth of the 
banks, not absolutely but relatively, and that some of these near banks under 
practically no control have grown up overnight without supervision. I do not 
think that would have happened had we not been under the legislative inhibi- 
tions of the 6 per cent ceiling. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Cameron, would you allow me a supplementary? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, of course. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you think too that besides the 6 per cent ceiling, Mr. 
McLaughlin, that a better supervision of these companies would have helped, 
too? 

Mr. McLaucuuin: Absolutely. I quite agree. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, this is the basis of 
my next question. Do you think it worth while this Committee exploring the 
possibilities of legislation that will bring such institutions under federal control 
and sanction. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Provided you can overcome the constitutional problems. 
Most of them have provincial charters. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I know. It all hinges again 
on the question that Mr. Lambert is always raising, the definition of banking, of 
course. Do you think it would be worth while if we could come up with a 
definition of banking that would bring them under the umbrella, that it would be 
worth trying to do it? 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: I think it would be an interesting experiment, but I think 
you realize that you will raise up an horrendous constitutional problem that 
will— 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, we have had hor- 
rendous constitutional problems before. 

The CHAIRMAN: And sometimes horrendous results! 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, not too horrendous. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, a supplementary question? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Latulippe. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could Mr. McLaughlin please tell us—he said a minute ago 
that he does not like nationalization of banks—credit would be nationalized 


for the public good? 


The CHAIRMAN: To be fair to the witness, we cannot go into the area of 
economic policy in its broader sense. If Mr. McLaughlin wants to attempt an 
answer, I will not stop him, but I think that this is a pretty broad and 
hypothetical question in the field of economics. You will only get an answer 
along the line of your question; it would be a very broad answer, that is all. 


(English) 
Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: Mr. Chairman, you do not need to try to stop me. I cannot 
even get started. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Monteith had a question. 


Mr. MontTeITH: Just one question. Mr. McLaughlin, this morning we were 
discussing RoyNat and the fact that it was incorporated about four years ago. 


Mr. McLAuGHLIN: Nineteen sixty one. 


Mr. MonteITtH: And you are objecting to the clause in the bill before us 
which is retroactive to the effect that it is presumably going to affect your 
interest in RoyNat if it goes through in the form it is now. 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN: That is right. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Well, then, would you not agree that any retroactivity 
concerning legislation having to do with the Mercantile Bank which was incor- 
porated in 1953, and according to the laws of the country at that time would not 
be good principle? 


Mr. McLavucuHuin: Well, let me go back to RoyNat for a minute. One of the 
reasons I mentioned before my plea was retroactivity, but as the discussion 
developed I was able to bring out the fact that I would like to see an enabling 
clause somewhere in the bill so that if a gap existed in the future another type of 
company could be formed by a group of banks, trust companies or something of 
that order to fill that gap. I was making a plea not only retroactive but for the 
future. So I do not want you to hang too much on the retroactivity of it. That is 
one reason I would like to see an opening for— 


Mr. MONTEITH: Well, you certainly do not think that your present set up 
should be disturbed, though? 


Mr. McLaAvucuutin: That is right. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Well, does it seem logical to be retroactive concerning the 
Mercantile Bank then? 


Mr. McLAvUGHLIN: Mr. Monteith, this question has got into the realm of 
diplomacy. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Oh, I think it is an honourable situation. We have to deal 
with it? 


Mr. McLauGuuin: I do not think that the Mercantile Bank is going to put the 
other banks out of business. 
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The CHAIRMAN: When you refer to the desirability of Canadian banks 
remaining under Canadian control, would you include the Mercantile Bank and 
their being under Canadian control? 


Mr. McLaucHuIn: I think we have to accept a given situation and start 
afresh from there, but do not forget that at the same time I made a plea for 
foreign banks to be able to enter Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: An agency, yes. 


Mr. McLaucuutin: I do not want this to be exclusively a Canadian bank 
preserve. 


Mr. CLERMONT: A supplementary, Mr. Chairman. How many states will 
allow outside banks to come within their limits? 


Mr. McLaucuuin: I do not know. There are some that will not, Illinois will 
not allow them. There are a number that will not. I do not know that anybody 
has ever investigated them because there are some states in the middle of the 
United States where there is just no volume of Canadian business. I do not think 
anybody has looked into it. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Out of the 50 states, will we find 10 states that will allow 
foreign capital? 


Mr. McLaucuutin: I do not know. 
Mr. MonTEITH: You will find a state as big as Canada that does. New York. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but Mr. Monteith I am asking the question of Mr. 
McLaughlin. 


Mr. McLAucuuin: I do not know. I have never seen any research on that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think we have exhausted our questions. 


I would like to thank Mr. McLaughlin for very useful answers, to a vast 
range of questions. We are happy to have all our witnesses before us and I will 
inform the Committee as soon as possible about the business for Thursday. I 
remind members of the steering committee present about our luncheon meeting 
tomorrow. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Twelve thirty, is it? 


The CHAIRMAN: One o’clock. That will give us time to finish our caucus and 
go on. Until Thursday, therefore, I declare this meeting adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, December 13, 1966 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I will now call the meeting to order. Our 
witness this morning is Dr. H. H. Binhammer. Dr. Binhammer is Associate 
Professor of Economics at the Royal Military College in Kingston. He received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree at Western. His Master of Arts degree at Queen’s and 
his Doctorate at McGill. That seems to be a very powerful combination of 
Canadian academic institutions. His specialty is in the areas of money and 
banking and international trade. I have explained to Dr. Binhammer that our 
procedure is to invite the witness to present his brief in summary fashion and 
then, of course, we proceed to our questioning. He has been kind enough to 
prepare an opening statement which I have just had distributed. Doctor, I would 
ask you to present your opening statement and then we will proceed with our 
questioning. 

Mr. H. H. BINHAMMER (Associate Professor of Economics, Royal Military 
College): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


I welcome and appreciate the opportunity to appear before this Committee. 
The brief which I submitted to you concerns itself with the deposit insurance 
schemes in the United States and attempts to draw out inferences for Canada. 


To-day there are two major deposit insurance systems in the United States; 
one is administered by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the other, by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. All federally chartered 
commercial banks, and state chartered banks which can meet the entrance 
qualifications and which join, are members of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. On the other hand, all federally chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions, and thrift type institutions which take deposits from the public, as well as 
all other similar institutions not chartered by the federal government and which 
join after meeting the entrance requirements, are members of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. In practice, the operations of both 
these institutions are similar, and since the details of the structure and opera- 
tions of these institutions are found in my brief, I shall not deal with them at this 
time, but will be pleased to answer any questions that the members of the 
Committee may have. 


I think what is perhaps of immediate concern to this Committee is to know 
why deposit insurance was introduced in the United States, and if for these 
reasons, or others, it should be introduced in Canada. Deposit insurance in the 
United States was introduced after the weaknesses of a banking system com- 
posed of thousands of small independent banks chartered by a multiplicity of 
legislatures came to light. It was a method of retaining the American type of 
banking structure by restoring confidence in the banking system and thereby 
stop runs on the banks. This was done by providing limited protection for 
depositors who were not in a position to judge the quality of a bank, and to 
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provide supervision and examination of banks without the fear of federal inter- 
ference with states rights. Commercial banks were quick to join the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation as the public whose confidence in banks had been 
shaken sought out banks who became members of the insurance scheme. The 
same psychological factors which played such an important role in inducing 
commercial bank which did not have to join to become members of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation still persist to-day. With the public confidence 
that Canadian chartered banks enjoy as a result of years of prudent management 
and government supervision, I do not think that they would voluntarily join a 
deposit insurance system. I doubt whether they would deem it necessary to 
attract customers as is the case in the United States. 


The success of the Federal Deposit Insurance system in the United States 
paradoxically has not been the result of the insurance it provides per se. Its real 
success has been in the lead it took in introducing necessary supervision, exami- 
nation, and regulation of the multiplicity of American banks. Its function in this 
area has now become to a large extent redundant since there has been a large 
proliferation of competent examining bodies. 

Durings its 32 year history the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has 
dealt with 459 cases of failing banks. At the end of 1965 there were 13,876 banks 
insured by the Corporation. In 275 of the failing cases the Corporation made 
payment of deposits up to the insured maximum and in the other 184 cases it 
used the “deposit assumption” method which protects the depositors in full and 
makes their deposits available immediately. Under this procedure the Corpora- 
tion acquires by purchase or loan, the assets of the distressed bank which are 
unacceptable to an absorbing bank, enabling the latter to assume the liabilities 
of the distressed bank. Up to the end of 1966 total net losses of the corporation 
were only $43.3 million. These relatively small net losses have been due to 
the Corporation’s attempts to “salvage” distressed banks rather than allow 
them to go under. I would think that in Canada where we have only a few 
commercial banks and which are relatively large, any method deemed necessary 
to protect or guarantee depositors accounts in the chartered banks should be 
concerned primarily with the prevention of bank failures. The failure of a 
bank, even though deposits were paid to an insured maximum would have 
serious repercussions on our economy. However, I feel that with the safeguards 
we already have the contemplation of a bank failure appears to be essentially 
academic. In short, I do not think a commercial bank deposit insurance system, 
following the American system, or for that matter any other such system, is 
necessary. If we are concerned over the safety of our banking system there are 
better methods for making it “failure-proof”. 


Now let me turn to the so-called near banks. These include deposit-taking 
financial institutions whose main business is still that of gathering-in the savings 
of the community and making them available for home mortgage-lending. In 
the United States these include by and large the savings and loan associations 
and the savings banks. In Canada I would include the trust and loan companies 
and the Caisses Populaires and the credit unions. This list, of course, is by no 
means complete. 


; The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation in the United States 
insures the deposits of thrift type financial institutions which take deposits 
from the public. To the end of 1965, after 32 years of operation it handled only 
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57 cases involving a loss. In 49 of these the distressed institutions were reha- 
bilitated or merged, while the remaining eight passed into receivership. At the 
end of 1965 the Corporation insured 4,508 institutions. During its 32 year 
existence net insurance losses were $68.4 million. The relatively few cases with 
which the Corporation has had to deal is in no small way the result of the 
examination, supervision and regulation provided by it. But, more important, 
is probably the role played by the Federal Home Loan Bank System. This 
system has been referred to as a central-mortgage banking system which 
stresses the co-operative principle. It is composed of 11 regional banks which act 
as “lenders of last resort”. I mention the Federal Home Loan Bank System at 
this time because aside from its purpose already mentioned it also has the 
responsibility to stabilize home financing and to prevent booms and depressions 
in housing and mortgage markets. The Economic Council of Canada in its recent 
report has drawn attention to the problems in our own housing and mortgage 
market. 

Now, I believe it is imperative that we find a way in Canada to provide 
adequate supervision and regulation of those institutions we refer to as the near 
banks. One way to do this would be to establish a deposit insurance corporation 
along American lines. However, since the psychological factors which have in- 
duced American institutions to join deposit systems do not appear to exist in Ca- 
nada, I doubt whether Canadian institutions would voluntarily join unless other 
inducements are provided. May I suggest that these other inducements be lender 
of last resort privileges. In other words, let us consider establishing at the federal 
level an institution which would act as a lender of last resort for the near banks 
and at the same time have the responsibility for stabilizing the housing and 
mortgage market. As with the federal home loan banks in the United States all 
of its stock eventually could be held by the near banks. Initially the federal 
government would probably have to be financial participant. For the near banks 
to enjoy the privileges extended by this new institution they would have to 
subscribe to its stock and to meet minimum entrance qualifications. Moreover, 
they would come under its continual supervision. 

My proposal here is a variation of one I made in a brief to the Porter 
Royal Commission. In that brief I suggested the establishment of a central 
mortgage bank within the framework of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. My proposal to you today is a modification of my earlier one. In 
short, I recommend the creation of a federal institution, perhaps within the 
framework of C.M.H.C., that would provide adequate supervision and regulation 
of all our near banks and at the same time provide these institutions with 
sufficient inducement to accept such supervision and control. Moreover, such an 
institution might have a valuable part to play in stabilizing the housing and 
mortgage market. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Binhammer. Now I suggest to the Com- 
mittee that we follow our usual procedure. There is a basic theme, obviously, 
both in Dr. Binhammer’s opening statement and in his brief which has been 
circulated and has been available for study by the committee for some days. 
Following this, of course, we will be able to ask Dr. Binhammer any questions 
we wish about other matters relevant to our order of reference. I will recognize 
members of the committee in the usual way; Mr. Laflamme followed by Mr. 
Lambert. 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Binhammer, in your recommendations you recommend 
the creation of a federal institution that would provide adequate supervision. I 
think as you have stated in your summary, that you do not worry too much 
about having insurance for banks but precisely for so-called near banks. Did you 
make any study of the situation with respect to the constitution which in my 
view would require the participation of the provinces in such a scheme? 


Mr. BrinuamMer: My position is that one way the Americans attempted to 
get around the problems of disputed jurisdiction was to create institutions at the 
federal level which state institutions could voluntarily join. It was strictly on a 
voluntary basis to join. Perhaps this is the way we have to attack it in this 
country. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: On a voluntary basis. What if they do not? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: This is why I think we have to have sufficient induce- 
ments to make it advantageous for them. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What do you mean by a kind of inducements? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: By inducements I mean perhaps lender of last resort 
privileges. In other words, federal institutions that will make loans to these 
near banks from time to time either on a lender of last resort basis or perhaps on 
the basis of at the same time trying to provide a sufficient amount of money for 
stabilizing the housing and mortgage market. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Lambert, and I might add I have Mr. Cameron 
followed by Mr. Addison on my list. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Following up what Mr. Laflamme might have been suggesting 
as the constitution problem in this country, is not the control of banking in the 
United States much more of a state’s right operation than it is in Canada; that is, 
constitutionally? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think I would not want to make a dogmatic statement 
about that because I am not sure. I think the states probably have more rights 
when it comes to banking and money matters than is the case here in Canada. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, you know what the provision in the constitution is here 
in Canada, in the BNA Act which says that exclusive jurisdiction shall lie with 
the federal government in the matters of currency and banking, period. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This does not apply in the American constitution. 
Mr. BINHAMMER: No. 


Mr. LAMBERT: So, therefore, there is a distinction at that point and, there- 
fore, the point of departure in Canada could conceivably be different from that 
in the United States. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


Mr. LamBerT: I have just completed reading an article by Dr. Zwick on 
the operations of foreign banks in the United States which illustrates very 
clearly that distinction of authority as between the states and the federal 
authority and how in actual effect a state is able to prevent a foreign bank from 
operating by simply not permitting it to join under the insurance scheme and 
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that is all there is to it. You do not tell people they cannot operate. You simply 
Say you cannot get deposit insurance and that is the answer, then. That is a 
simple way of effectively cutting off any operation by a foreign bank. Now, 
coming back to the proposed Canadian scheme, in the United States, as you 
pointed out in your paper, the participation in the scheme is voluntary except in 
California where to operate as a bank you must be a member of the F.D.I.C. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: May I add here that it is not voluntary for federally 
chartered institutions. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In the United States, no. Therefore, there would be a parallel 
in Canada if what we understand is likely to be the government legislation that 
any federally incorporated or chartered bank or near bank will have to partici- 
pate in the deposit insurance scheme. But does that not result in Canada, as you 
pointed out in your paper, in the fact that those institutions which do not need, 
shall we say, the protection of insurance are the ones who are being forced into 
this scheme and they are in there to help insure their competitors the near 
banks? 


Mr. BINHAM™eER: I think you interpret my feelings on this matter correctly, 
yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In other words, the chartered banks and the federally incor- 
porated trust companies would simply be shoring up their chief competitors, the 
near banks? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: In so far as they provide the insurance fund which 
protects all the members, yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, to that extent. Now, what about the inducements to 
join? Do you think there is a sufficient inducement, say, for instance, a Caisse 
Populaire or credit union, which is at the far end of the spectrum of the near 
banks; it is far removed from the federal government and merely that it could 
advertise our deposits are insured up to a certain level— 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I do not think that in Canada the mere fact of hanging a 
sign in your door and saying that you are being insured by a certain government 
insurance corporation will attract customers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why not? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Because, particularly in so far as a large majority of our 
near banks are concerned, they have a reputation. They have the confidence of 
the public already. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about in today’s climate the failure and difficulty of 
certain near banks? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I do not think it has come to a crisis proportion as yet. I 
think people will forget the recent incidents very quickly. I think that in the long 
run if we have more failures of the kind we have been experiencing well, then, 
certainly insurance would be an incentive. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The point is that Atlantic Finance and Prudentia] Finance 
were not near banks. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Unfortunately, this is true. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Therefore the only thing that Atlantic Acceptance was tied in 
with was British Mortgage and Trust. But there is no sign yet that Pru- 
dential Finance was involved with any near bank. Therefore, I doubt whether 
there is a crisis of confidence with regard to certain near banks. I am wondering 
just what the value of any insurance scheme is if it is merely the payment of an 
insurance premium for confidence unless there is, as you suggest in your paper, 
the necessity of very strict supervision. In other words, to get that certificate of 
insurance there will be a lot more than paying a fee? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes; I think we must be very careful to recognize that an 
insurance scheme without supervision and regulation is bound to failure. This is 
the experience with the American states. Many of the American states had their 
own insurance schemes but they did not have sufficient supervision. So, of 
course, most of these schemes ran into trouble. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If the supervision and contro] are to be the backbone of any 
insurance scheme, and any near bank does not want to submit to it and you have 
said, and I agree with you, that the inducement to advertise that they are 
federally insured in so far as their deposits are concerned, is weak, then all I 
can see that at the present time anyway all the near banks will be almost 
unanimous in staying out. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes, unless you provide inducements of the kind I suggest 
one might consider. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, what you suggest is a novel idea, this bank of last 
resort. I think it is a good idea. 

To go to the last area of questioning I have at this time, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, to which you 
referred on page 4 of your paper, this year inaugurated a first step in so far as it 
was concerned, and that is that savings and loan corporations in the United 
States had a ceiling imposed upon the interest rate they were allowed to pay on 
term deposits in order to eliminate, shall we say, the pell mell competition. I 
believe it was some two or three months ago, perhaps less than that, that the 
insurance corporation ordered a roll back to a ceiling of 5 per cent on term 
deposits or you would call them debentures or guaranteed certificates or what 
have you. Do you also feel that that should be a provision within an insurance 
deposit scheme; that the power be granted to this corporation that it could move 
to limit the interest payable by any member. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: If you give the near banks the privileges of borrowing 
from a lender of last resort, the federal institution you create, then I think you 
can give this institution quite extensive powers. On the other hand, I do not 
know how far you can go if you create a deposit insurance corporation as such 
that is just interested in insuring deposits. You must give them sufficient power 
to supervise and control. How far you want to go along these lines I do not 
know. For instance, I do not know if you would want to give them as much 
power as you suggest. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This fall, is the first time this has been tried in the United 
States, according to my information. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you through? 


ay 


—— 
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Mr. LAMBERT: That is all, thank you Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, Mr. Binhammer I 
was interested in your proposal about establishing an institution which would 
serve as a bank of last resort, I suppose you might call it. I presume that you are 
envisaging an institution that will perform the same sort of function for the near 
banks that the central bank performs for the chartered banks? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is this a correct analogy. 
Is it possible to set up another central bank in any real sense of the word? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: It has been done in the United States. The Federal Home 
Loans System is in a sense a central banking system for the near banks. But I 
think the difference between the central bank, as such, and the Federal Home 
Loan System which looks after the near banks is that the Federal Home Loan 
System in the United States is more concerned with providing lender of last 
resort privileges to provide the liquidity for these institutions in case of crisis 
and at the same time to provide them with sufficient funds in their housing and 
mortgage operations. The near banks in the United States are still strictly, on the 
one hand, thrift institutions and on the other hand investing their funds in 
residential mortgages. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What are the source of 
the funds they supply to these institutions for their lending operations? Is it 
public funds? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: The Federal Home Loan Banks and there are eleven, are 
owned by the member institutions. They buy stock in these banks, although the 
management as such, or the board that controls them, is government appointed. 
The funds they provide, they provide short-term funds on the basis of from 30 
days to a year. They provide long-term loans up to 10 years. Now, there has been 
a suggestion, and they re-assessed the position over the last year or so, that the 
member near banks were relying too much on the funds they could get from the 
home loan banks. Now they have re-assessed it more in terms of making it a 
lender of last resort privilege than another government institution that actually 
provides them with funds to do their own mortgage business. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It seems to me there is a 
distinct difference between the operations of a real central bank and such an 
institution as you suggest. Of course when, and it has been very seldom, our 
central bank acts as a lender of last resort the chartered banks are not the source 
of the funds that are used, are they? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: No. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No. Whereas, in your 
scheme, they would be the source of the funds; the subsidiary bodies would be 
the source of the funds? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. There are a lot of variations one could have. For 
instance, this new institution that one creates could, perhaps, have lender of last 
resort privileges from the Bank of Canada. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now you are making the 
Bank of Canada the lender of last resort. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Well, this way you couid use new money, in a sense, to 
finance your mortgage markets if you wanted to. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are you not really sug- 
gesting that these near banks should be established as regular chartered banks if, 
you are going to have that relationship with the central bank? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Not really; I think that one can have two kinds of banking 
systems, the so-called chartered banking system and the so-called near banking 
system. But, the difference in the two is that the prime function of the chartered 
banking system is providing payment mechanism in the economy. The near 
banks emphasis should be towards thrift institutions that provide funds on a 
long term basis, not commercial funds, but funds on a long term basis. Tradi- 
tionally, as I say, they have always done this in the home mortgage field. I think 
this is a good place for the procedure. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The thing that interests 
and rather disturbs me is your suggestion that you might have as the next step 
in that, the central bank; our central bank acting as the lender of last resort 
gives me concern and I fail to see how you can do this unless you are going to 
establish them on the same footing as the chartered banks. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Well, as I say, this is a variation. One can have many 
variations here. I do not know if I would entirely endorse the idea of having the 
kind of institution I have in mind, have lender of last resort privileges from the 
central bank. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then you did make refer- 
ence to the probable necessity for the federal government to be a financial 
participant in this new institution of lender of last resort. You said something 
which I did not quite understand, namely, that it should operate within the 
framework of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Did I understand 
you correctly? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I suggested that it might operate within the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. It could be another arm of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then, does not your 
suggestion mean that you would have public funds channelled through the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to private lenders? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes; this would be one of the roles for stabilization 
purposes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you explain exact- 
ly what you mean by stabilization purposes. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: This would mean that since we must find some method of 
regulating the flow of money, this is available for residential mortgage lending. I 
think it is because of this erratic flow that we have had some erratic fluctua- 
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tions in housing construction which I think we perhaps can find methods of 
eliminating or at least dampening. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If these institutions and 
near banks are, as you seem to feel, likely at some time to find themselves 
requiring more funds than they can get from the public, then, are you not 
suggesting that the purposes for which the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation was established are going to be undercut. If we are going to inject 
public funds in there why should they not be injected directly through the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, as they were for a period when they 
made direct loans, and not passing it on to private lenders to pass out to the 
public. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think what I had in mind here is that presently the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation receives the money it lends out 
directly from the government. I would envisage that in the future you would 
have a new institution that would in turn provide Central Mortgage and Housing 
with funds. This new institution’s own funds would come perhaps from selling 
its own debentures and its own bonds in the market. It would perhaps come from 
direct grants from governments, too. This new institution would be responsible 
for determining the amount of funds it would flow into the mortgage market ata 
given time. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It seems to me that you 
have here a confiict of two concepts of handling public funds. I call your 
attention again to what you said initially that the federal government will 
probably have to be a financial participant. To what extent do you envisage this 
and for how long? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think under any scheme, even under a deposit insurance 
scheme, the federal government would initially have to make a grant or a 
loan—let us put it that way—to the corporation. This was the case in the United 
States both with the federal deposit insurance and the loan insurance scheme. 
You have to have a fund to start with. How large this fund would have to be I do 
not know. The present feeling in the United States is that the fund for insurance 
purposes should be about one per cent of total deposits of the institutions which 
are members of the insurance scheme. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You advanced the idea of 
this institution to be a lender of last resort finally as a means to induce these 
near banks to enter the deposit insurance plan. Now you appear to have gone 
further than that. You have gone quite beyond the mere establishment of a fund 
for deposit insurance to having public funds channelled into the hands of private 
lenders, and, as far as I can see, short-circuiting the operation of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation which has in the past confined itself either to 
guaranteeing the loans of private lenders, but they had to produce the funds 
themselves, or direct loans to those who seek loans for building purposes. This 
seems to be a certain conflict. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I would say that the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation would still be the only institution that would make direct loans. This 
new institution I have in mind would be an institution which would be responsi- 
ble for financing in one sense the direct loans and in the other sense providing 
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lender of last resort privileges to the near banks. The new institution I have in 
mind would not make direct loans. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, I know it would not. 
That is just the point. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: For instance, one could do what they have done in the 
United States. One could require that the near banks which belong to the new 
institution would have to hold a certain amount of the stock of the new 
institution, so this would be a source of funds. The new institution could sell its 
own obligations in the market. This would be another source of funds. The new 
institution could get funds perhaps directly from the government. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Dr. Binhammer, it still 
seems to me that what you are proposing in your last remark is that public funds 


should be made available to private lenders to lend in their lending operations, 
which seems to me a very strange concept. 


Mr. GILBERT: Would that not also involve a spread of interest rates between 
the C.M.H.C. and the private lenders? Here you have public funds going to 
private institutions and the public then having to pay a wider range of interest 
rates than they would if they were obtaining the mortgage directly from 
CM... 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think that perhaps you may be over emphasizing the 
public funds aspect of this. I can see the use of public funds only in so far as the 
government may deem it necessary to inject additional money into the market 
which we are doing at the present time under the C.M.H.C. plans. If this thing is 
successiul I would think that the government funds perhaps might play a very 
minor role in financing this new institution. 


(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have other questions, Mr. Laflamme? 
(English) 

Mr. LAFLAMME: With the permission of Mr. Cameron, if the near banks do 
not want to have a loan from the federal government, if by the fact of obtaining 


a loan they have the right to control or to supervise the institution, then the 
other party can refuse it. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: That is correct. The system would not work if you were 
thinking of making it primarily voluntary. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: When and how could a loan be made under those circum- 


stances, only if the near bank or the other financial institution is going to be 
bankrupt or— 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I would suggest that this new institution I have in mind 
would provide liquidity to the near bank as required or if necessary. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes, but if the near bank needs liquidity it is because its 
financial situation is in jeopardy. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Not necessarily. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Why? 
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Mr. BINHAMMER: I would hope that there would be enough supervision and 
control to ensure that this would not be a case. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: In my view it is a very hard way to get some kind of 
control. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have further questions? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Binhammer, this question may have been dealt with 
when I stepped out for a moment to attend the labour committee which is 
meeting across the hall, but could you give us some indication of why there 
turned out to be two separate systems in the United States. There is one for what 
they call banks and there is one for what they refer to as the thrift or savings 
and loans institutions. How did that come about? Was there some constitutional 
or historical reason? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: They already had a home loan banking system that built 
the insurance scheme under the federal home loan banking system. I am sorry, I 
cannot give you a specific answer to that question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I gather in the United States they have about 12,000 banks 
and probably a large number of savings and loan institutions. In Canada we have 
eight chartered banks and probably 100 or nearly 200 near banks. The United 
States seems to have had a history of proliferation, as you point out yourself, of 
inspection and supervision and so on in this financial field. I wonder if you could 
indicate why it would not be simpler, both administratively and also from the 
point of view of cost, if we are to have insurance schemes, to have one scheme 
for all institutions which might be able to have different rates and different rules 
for different kinds of financial institutions. Would that not be a more direct 
response to the more limited Canadian situation? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Perhaps, if you can sort out the different rules for the 
different organizations and different rates for the different organizations, but this 
may bea bit of a problem. 


The CHAIRMAN: But there is no reason why it cannot be done by one 
institution rather than two. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest, considering the fewer number of institutions in 
the public sphere in that area, in Canada business might be administratively 
more simple and also cheaper having two separate supervisory and lending 
institutions. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I would like to see the banks and the near banks kept 
separate unless you follow the Porter Commission and bring the near banks and 
group banking functions within the ambit of the Bank Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why would you like to have them kept separate? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Because I think they are either in or out. You have to 
make a decision as to what you want. You either have them in or you have them 


out. 
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The CHAIRMAN: But if you have different rates based on experience or type 
or risk and so on would that not meet your objection that the chartered banks 
have a certain solidity and so on and are unlikely to call upon the deposit 
insurance institution in the same way that some of the other financial inter- 
mediaries might have to do, and also different rules. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: There is another problem involved here. Do you suggest 
that the chartered banks be allowed to join on a voluntary basis and, if so, what 
inducements do you have for the chartered banks? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that there is a voluntary question here. If you 
follow the American experience—the United States equivalent of cur chartered 
banks have to join the federal reserve system. With respect to your suggestion 
about the near banks holding stock, and so on, did we not try that once before 
with the Bank of Canada when we set it up? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Initially, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Initially. Why did we depart from that? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think there is a big difference between a central bank 
looking after—it is the centre of our entire banking system and what I have in 
mind here looks after the near banks. 


he CHAIRMAN: But is not what you have in mind for the near banks the 
equivalent within that sphere of the Bank of Canada for the chartered banks, 
with respect to being a lender of last resort. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. The only difference there is that the central bank as 
such, its liabilities are in fact money. It can create— 


The CHAIRMAN: If you proposed institution provides liquidity for the near 
banks will it not provide them with money? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes, but the central bank controls new money into the 
system. This would not be possible for the bank I have in mind here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why not? If it permits the near banks to expand their credit 
based on the liquidity provided them by your proposed institution would it not 
be throwing more money into the system? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: No, not the same way as the central bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I just have one or two more questions before I 
recognize Mr. Addison. 

In the United States, I seem to note that from time to time there appears to 
be conflictalities with respect to monetary policy between different instruments 
of the federal government in that area and the administration itself. What would 
be the effect on control by the government itself, which must be responsible to 
the public for this sort of thing, on monetary policy if you have these two 
institutions? Especially, I might add, if the one you propose is owned completely 
by the near banks. 


_Mr. BINHAMMER: The near banks own all of its stock but, I would suggest, 
as in the United States—for instance, the president with the consent of the 
Senate appoints the directors—that in Canada the government would appoint the 
directors of this particular institution. We would make sure that there is close 
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liaison in the work of this institution and the Department of Finance and the 
Bank of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but we have one experience in the last several years 
when the system was just based on close liaison rather than direct accountability 
which is the law. There are amendments which we are about to study with 
respect to the Bank of Canada Act to deal with that problem. Does that not 
indicate that your proposal might lead to some problems of control of the 
monetary policy by the government? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: No, but it could, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Judging from a recent Canadian experience, which I will 
not go into, but which we are all aware of. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes, but I think we have learned that we can write certain 
things into legislation that may prevent this sort of thing happening. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you suggest then that it be made clear in the legislation 
that the administration of this institution you are proposing must follow the lead 
of whom the government, or the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Well, in the final analysis it must be the government. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, one final point, with respect to the institution that is 
covered by the Federal Home Loan Bank System, and so on, are they not more 
narrowly limited to the housing lending field than our near banks are? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: They are moving in the same direction as our near banks 
have been moving; as a matter of fact they may have moved a little further even 
than our near banks in taking deposits from the public. 


The CHAIRMAN: But as far as what they do with the deposits are our near 
banks not operating in a wider sphere than the thrift institutions in the United 
States, as far as lending is concerned. They lend over a wider range— 


Mr. BINHAMMER: No, their lending is confined primarily to the residential 
mortgage market. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our near banks? 
Mr. BINHAMMER: In the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I am talking about Canada. I am suggesting that it 
would appear that the Canadian near banks are now lending over a wider sphere 
than the American ones. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: If that is the case, and if this is desirable, would that not 
lessen the weight of your argument for having a separate institution in Canada 
which would concentrate on the housing mortgage market? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think it would; yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Addison? 


Mr. AppIson: Professor Binhammer, I would like to discuss the deposit 
insurance aspect of your brief. I would like to preface my remarks by an article 
that was in a report of the Toronto Telegram of Saturday, December 10 entitled 
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“Deposit Insurance”, and the headline reads “Public may have to pay”’. It goes on 
to say: 
If deposit insurance legislation is eventually introduced, its cost is likely 
to be passed on to that already burdened figure—the general public. 


It also goes on to say, and I am quoting Mr. Kenneth Burn the vice-presi- 
dent of Eastern and Chartered Trust Company: 

“Tf it is established at an unrealistically high rate, it means that the 
companies are being taxed. If such were the case, this taxation would be 
passed on to the public by means of a reduction in the rate of interest 
being paid,” he said. 


Then he goes on: 


He told the Rotary Club’s weekly luncheon that the best protection 
for investors lies in sound management practices and not in further 
regulation. 


Now, we had the opportunity of questioning the Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation with regard to the proposed federal deposit insurance, which appears to 
be almost a fait accompli; I think, without question it is going to be introduced 
by the Minister of Finance, we hope before Christmas. 


The CHAIRMAN: There would be legislative study, of course. 


Mr. AppIson: Yes. We have heard from the Canadian Banker’ Association, 
and this gentleman representing a trust company. The feeling of these organiza- 
tions seems to be that the cost is going to be unnecessarily high to the corpora- 
tions and eventually to the public. I tried to make the point with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association that insurance schemes are normally predicated upon ex- 
perience, and I do not think the federal government is out to create a great 
bonanza in so far as a profit making crown corporation with the federal deposit 
corporation is concerned. The primary purpose, as I see it, is to bring the near 
banks under federal control; and this is only one method. You said today, when 
Mr. Gray was questioning you, that it would be difficult to adjust the rates, I 
believe, for various classes. The Canadian Bankers’ Association feel that they 
are going to have to, in effect, subsidize the smaller near banks. I cannot see the 
validity of your objections to a federal deposit system, other than the fact that 
the rates might be too high; and if there are no failures the rates cannot be high. 


Mr. BInHAMMER: This business of rates, of course, has been a point for 
discussion in the United States for a long time; because the question is how large 
an insurance fund do you require to provide adequate protection. You do not 
know. In the American system, for instance, the federal government stands by 
with $3 million in case deposit insurance requires additional funds. It is hard to 
say how much actually is required. Under normal conditions you are quite 
correct, the fund may not be very high at all. But surely, here we are worried 
about crisis conditions, are we not? 


Mr. App1son: I do not think so. I think we are worried about every day 
situations, such as we have had with Prudential, such as we have had with 
British Mortgage and Trust; these are the conditions. We are not legislating yet 
for crisis, because there may not be any way of legislating to overcome that. 
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Mr. BINHAMMER: Well, I think that as far as the banks are concerned there 
are better ways to provide supervision and regulation right within the Bank Act 
without imposing a deposit insurance scheme. As far as the near banks are 
concerned, I would prefer a system of regulation and supervision that does 
not have deposit insurance, because from what we see in the United States of the 
insurance deposit schemes the heart of interest of these schemes is the supervi- 
sion and regulation that they have provided; not in the insurance as such. 


Mr. AppIson: I appreciate that; there is no question about it. I think if the 
federal deposit insurance scheme was unconditionally guaranteed by the govern- 
ment there would not be any need to charge a premium. I do not think that we, 
as a country, want to see our financial institutions operate in an improper way. 
My only point is that here we are talking about a degree of cost. I do not think 
we are talking about a degree of principle, and that is that we want regulation 
over our near banks; and this is the only way we can get around it constitu- 
tionally. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: But this is what the United States did; this is one way of 
getting around the constitutional hurdle. 


Mr. AppDISON: And the carrot is the guarantee for the near banks to get them 
to come in. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I do not think we have the same carrot that they have in 
the United States. The carrot in the United States is the fact that the system was 
created in a period of panic, in a period of crisis. These psychological factors, 
which I pointed out, I think still persist today; but I do not think we have the 
same atmosphere in Canada at this time. 


Mr. AppIson: I watched a television program, I think it was on Channel 9, 
on Sunday evening, where one gentleman had lost, I think, $10,000 which he had 
deposited with Prudential Finance Corporation. I would say it is a pretty serious 
matter when an individual invests his life savings in an institution and he loses 
it all. 

Mr. BINHAMMER: Of course, when we speak about a crisis— 

Mr. AppIson: It is not a crisis, but I say that we must protect the public. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: When we speak of finance companies, I think we are 
much closer to provincial jurisdiction than we are perhaps with loan and savings 
institutions. 


Mr. AppISON: As I understand it in the bill, and according to the Globe and 
Mail this morning, this federal deposit insurance corporation will be available to 
organizations such as Prudential Finance—deposit taking organizations. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, of course, this is a question of definition; we will have 
to go into, in due course, whether a firm such as Prudential, which calls itself a 
finance company, is really the same as the other finance companies which 
concentrate on the lending out of their money to consumers and do not seek 
funds from the public at large, which are secured by notes, or what have you. 
Your suggestion, Mr. Addison, is that in a sense an institution like Prudential is 
really more of a deposit taking institution like a trust company than, say, 


Atlantic Acceptance was. 
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Mr. AppIson: Yes; because they are dealing with the public and say smaller 
denominations rather than the short term market where they are dealing with 
larger amounts of money. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Well I just would like to say I disagree with your 
premise that there should be an insurance corporation primarily for the protec- 
tion of the public. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I now recognize Mr. More, Dr. McLean and Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Professor, some of my points have been covered. 
Your brief indicates that both these corporations in the United States have 32 
years of operation, so they were both started at the same time. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


Mr. More (Regina City): It is too bad but we cannot get the fundamental 
reasoning for having two corporations at that time. They did not follow each 
other. These was not a gap that brought on the two; they were instituted at the 
same time, apparently, but we do not know the reason. 


The CHarRMAN: Mr. More, perhaps we ask one of our research officers to 
look into that and have a report for us. 


Mr. More (Regina City): As a matter of clarification, you speak in the one 
case of a net loss of $43.3 million; in the other a net loss of $16.4 million. By net 
loss, do you mean losses exceeding premium income. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: No, the net loss is effected—in most cases these are salvage 
operations and after a merger has been effected or a company has been rehabili- 
tated, the corporation then gets back any of the advances it may have made 
previously. The corporation for instance may buy some of the assets from an 
institution in distress. When these assets can be sold later, of course, the 
corporation recoups that amount of money. 


Mr. More (Regina City): So this is a net loss to the corporation of the 
securities under the advances they made. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


Mr. More (Regina City): In other words, the total losses throughout their 
operation. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: That is right, yes. 


Mr. More (Regina City): There are no figures indicating the relationship to 
the deposit, to the premiums paid, or their years of operation, of these losses. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I am sorry, no. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Is there no government money involved in meet- 
ing these losses? They have been met by premium— 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Initially the federal government contributed $100 million 
in the Federal Savings and Loan Corporation. It has received all this back. In the 
other institution, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the federal treas- 
ury initially contributed $150 million and the federal reserve system $139.3 
million and all these moneys have been paid back, I might add, with interest. 
They were paid back in 1950-51. 
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Mr. More (Regina City): You take the position that any law requiring our 
present chartered banks to contribute to deposit insurance is unnecessary and an 
imposition on their cost of operation. I take it that that is your point of view. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I think I agree with it. They would be required to 
contribute earnings from their customers, from their income, to form the base for 
their competitors to operate on in this field, an unnecessary thing for our 
chartered bank system as it stands today. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: This is my feeling. 


_ Mr. More (Regina City): Now with respect to your suggestion of a bank of 
last resort and the statement that it would level out the housing market, I am not 
clear as to how this would be accomplished. Mr. Cameron’s questioning on it 
seemed to indicate a bit of confusion—at least it left some confusion in my 
mind—as to your point of view of how this would be done. You suggest through 
C.M.H.C., but then government funds might be the framework within which this 
would be set up. You also said in answer to Mr. Cameron that C.M.H.C. would 
still continue to do this, so that their lending ability would depend on govern- 
ment policy. It could be turned on and shut off the same as now. How would the 
establishment of a bank of last resort overcome this and level out the funds 
available for the housing market. How do you envisage this being accomplished 
as long as C.M.H.C. is still subject to government policy, government operation? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think perhaps we should not have mentioned Cavite. 
Perhaps this muddied the water somewhat. 


The CHAIRMAN: Without it, even, I would like to know how such institution 
could level out the lending in the housing field; never mind with C.M.H.C. at all. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I would suggest that in the way this institution makes 
funds available to the near banks, it could control to a degree the money that 
flows into the mortgage market. This institution which I, as a matter of fact, at 
one stage called the Federal Mortgage Bank, could sell its debentures or its own 
bonds in such a way that it could stabilize in a sense the bond market at times, or 
certainly assist in debt management. At other times the money that it raises 
would be available for the mortgage market. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Professor, I think in Mr. Gray’s questioning, you 
agreed with him that our near bank operations are far different from the near 
bank operations in the United States, primarily their funds go into the housing 
market. This is not the case in Canada, is it? Is it not a little far-fetched to say 
that, because of this institution and its participation it would increase and keep 
steady the flow of money into the housing market in Canada, regardless of 
government policy and C.M.H.C. 

Mr. BINHAMMER: Well, the institutions I had in mind are trust and loan 
companies. Certainly they are still important institutions in the mortgage mar- 
ket, so is the Caisse Populaire, so are the credit unions. Now, I have not included 
the finance companies which are again something different. 

Mr. More (Regina City): And you suggest that if these institutions now 
offered it under bank of last resort, the money market in regard to housing 
would not be what it is today in Canada. 
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Mr. BINHAMMER: I would hope so. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, I recognize Dr. McLean (Charlotte). 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Professor Binhammer, banking in the United 
States is a great deal different from banking in Canada. They have the state 
banks which have certain privileges which the national banks do not have and 
the national banks have certain privileges which the state banks do not have. 
When the Chase National took over the Manhattan Bank they took the Man- 
hattan Bank’s charter although it was a state bank. It seems that you think if the 
government interfered in some way that we would have more housing by 
levelling the money market out. It seems that in the United States, they have all 
these institutions, but housing has gone down every quarter and they expect it 
to go down farther in the last quarter of this year. How do we explain that. 


Mr. Brnuammer: I think the explanation is that all these institutions we 
create are not going to be a panacea; they are not going to solve all our 
problems. All we can hope for is that they will assist us in solving some of our 
problems. We know that we should do something, perhaps, with the housing and 
mortgage market. I say that if we can at least make an attempt through the 
system that I have suggested towards stabilizing the housing market, fine and 
dandy. I am not suggesting for a minute that this is going to work the way one 
would hope it would work. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Professor, how can it work when they do not 
control interest rates? Are interest rates not at the bottom of the whole thing? Is 
not the federal system in the United States putting on the brakes? The same 
thing is happening in Canada, the United Kingdom, France, Germany—all over 
the world. Money knows no patriotism except in war. We are in peace now, and 
are interest rates not at the bottom of it? You cannot straighten it out unless you 
straighten interest rates out. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Interest rates are only a symptom. Interest rate is the price 
we pay for money, so in order to affect the price you have to affect the demand 
and supply of money. I do not think you can per se control an interest rate or a 
price, but you can do something about the demand and supply. This is what I 
have in mind here. With the money available for the residential mortgage 
market, you try to change in some way the flow of funds that enters this market. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Yes, but if the central banks are all in favour of - 
not putting more money out and restricting credit, what good is your institution 
going to be? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: The approach the central bank has to take, of course, is to 
control the total money supply. It takes a very impersonal approach and, as such, 
there are certain sectors of the economy—housing is one—that it hits very hard, 
perhaps more so than we want it to be hit from a social point of view. So now we 
impose another institution or some other method to help a particular area that 
we think needs assistance. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But how can you help it when it is the interest 
rate at the bottom that controls your money supply at the present time? There is 
only so much floating around and the interest rate controls it. You can have a 
good many institutions but that is not going to create more money; it is not going 
to help the situation so far as I can see. The chartered banks have been going 
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over 100 years and they have been doing a pretty good job. If they were to hang 
out a shingle tomorrow and say, “now our deposits are insured” would you not 
think that would show lack of confidence? Is it not confidence that was needed at 
the present time? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I do not know that we show lack of confidence. I do not 
think it would increase confidence. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I have been going into banks for the last 50 years 
and if all at once I saw, “we are insured now, your deposits are insured” 
would not that make me think that there was some lack of confidence some- 
where? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: There might be such a perverse reaction among certain 
people, but I do not think it would be serious. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Again, do you not think that these institutions 
that take public money on deposit, should have some supervision somewhere? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Oh, I definitely do. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): We are not getting that at the present time 
because they have provincial charters. How are we going to overcome this? It 
seems to me that we are not going to overcome it by making somebody else pay 
for it, like the chartered banks, and leading people to believe that we have a lack 
of confidence in the chartered banks, simply to save the near banks. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: The troube is, how are you going to supervise them, 
control them, regulate them on a federal level when you can do this only on a 
voluntary basis, as I see it, because of provincial jurisdiction? The only way to 
do it is to give them a carrot, and with this carrot they will join some insurance 
or supervisory system. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Would it not be better to leave the chartered 
banks alone and just deal with the near banks? The government could set up a 
system and say, ‘We are going to put $50 million or $100 million on deposit, and 
if you come in you are going to come in under that, and your rates are going to 
be very low, because we are going to put this $100 million up”, and get the near 
banks in under it? Then, if this were known to the public and these near banks 
were not insured, and it would be to their advantage to insure, it seems to me 
that something would be done about it. The near bank that was insured would 
get the preference, but it seems to me that the government would have to put 
up a much money in the first place, and not ask the people that are secure to pay 
the bill. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: You suggest that the cost of any kind of insurance scheme 
for the near banks be shared by the federal government and the near banks? 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Yes; but there need not be any cost if they have 
the proper supervision. They will not fail if they have the proper supervision and 
so the cost would be very low. We would have to pay the cost of the supervision, 
which is the main thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further comment, doctor, on Mr. McLean’s 
suggestions? If not, I presume that Mr. McLean would permit me to give the 
floor to Mr. Gilbert. 
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Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, my first question to Professor Binhammer is 
informational. I would like to know what percentage of the home and mortgage 
market in the United States is financed by the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Pardon? 


Mr. GILBERT: What percentage of the home and mortgage market in the 
United States is financed by the Federal Home Loan Bank System? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: The Federal Home Loan banks, through the years, have 
been asked to finance a substantial amount of the residential mortgage market 
and, in fact, it was last year or the year before, when they decided that this was 
not their original purpose. Their original intent was to act as a lender of last 
resort; in other words, to give protection or liquidity to the so-called near banks. 
I understand they are retreating somewhat and becoming more a lender of last 
resort and less a prime source of funds for the mortgage market. 


Mr. Giusert: Let me direct your attention to the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. In the last report of operation for the year 1965 they 
indicated that home financing was 65 per cent sponsored by the conventional 
lenders and 35 per cent by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and in 
1966—and as you have said we have had an erratic flow of mortgage moneys for 
the mortgage market and the home building market—the Minister in charge of 
that department said that it was the fault of the conventional lenders who did 
not go into the market. In other words, there was a reduction from the 35 per 
cent, and now C.M.H.C. has had to inject mortgage moneys into the housing field 
to build it up. Your scheme of things is to have the government lend public funds 
to these conventional institutions as a carrot to bring them in under this deposit 
insurance system. Are you suggesting that this is the way that we should 
determine our home and mortgage market here in Canada. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I suggest that this may be one way. 


Mr. GILBERT: Would it not be better if the government took the direct 
initiative and became responsible for 65 or 70 per cent of the financing and let 
the conventional institutions take care of the balance? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I do not know. I think this is a policy decision of the 
government. I would not want to comment. 


Mr. GILBERT: Your proposal is going to directly affect the interest rates 
because there is a spread of one per cent between C.M.H.C.—in fact more than > 
one per cent. There is a spread between the C.M.H.C. rates and the conventional 
rates, and what you want to do is to give the conventional lenders more money, 
thereby maintaining the high rates, the spread. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: The new institutions would have the discretion to decide 


when and when not to provide extra money to the near banks for mortgage 
purposes. 


Mr, GILBERT: I think this is where control comes in. The basic problem has 
been this erratic flow of money and we have depended on the conventional 
lenders, 65 per cent according to C.M.H.C. report. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation have come in at this stage to inject more money into the flow to try 
to stabilize the market. Can we depend on the conventional lenders to stabilize 


the market whether we offer them money or not? Does it not result in a higher 
interest rate? 
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Mr. BINHAMMER: I do not think it needs to result in a higher interest rate. It 
may in fact have the opposite effect in the long run. I think that one uses the 
interest rate to regulate the sort of flow of funds that you want to go to the 
mortgage market. Perhaps in this area we have not done enough. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Binhammer, my second question is with regard to the 
uniformity of rates that would be charged to banks and near banks with regard 
to deposit insurance. In your brief on page 8, you say. 


If it is intended Canadian legislation is to encompass both the banks 
and the near banks, an assessment policy based on risks would be prefer- 
able to one based on deposits. 


The question is, would you have uniformity or rates, or would you have one 
on risks because if it is on risks you have different risks with regard to banks 
from what you would have with regard to near banks. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: This is the argument that is put up in the United States, 
that rather than have premium charge on total deposits, segregate your assets 
according to some formula and base your risks on these assets. This seems to be 
more equitable. However, the argument against it is how do you assess the risk 
of these various assets? 


Mr. GILBERT: Especially if you are trying to induce the near banks to come 
in. If there is a spread of rates between banks and near banks, how can we pull 
in the near banks? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: This is the problem that we have to face. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, what about the word “insurance” that comes 
into this whole scheme? Surely, insurance is based on risk. The difference 
between Mr. Gilbert and myself as automobile drivers determines in many in- 
stances the rate that I am going to be paying as against his. Surely to goodness if 
you are going to insist on insurance, of course, the thesis you are advancing is 
most tenable. 


The CHAIRMAN: You refer to risks. Are you referring to the risk of loss or 
the type of risk involved in the determination of the nature of the loans that the 
institution is making which is not necessarily exactly the same thing? What I 
mean is that if you applied this approach would this not mean that you are 
calling for a heavier burden of assessment on chartered banks that make the 
riskier commercial loans and yet are the strongest institutions, the terms of 
assets? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: This is where the problem begins, of course. Are the total 
assets of the banks riskier or more subject to default and loss than the assets of 
the long second mortgages or third mortgages, or what have you, that the near 
banks hold? 


The CHAIRMAN: In terms of loss. We are not talking about an institution’s 
loss on a particular class of loan from year to year. We are talking about the 
possibility of the institution failing, not being able to meet its obligations to 
depositors from its own assets. If that is the case, it may be that I have not 
understood what you mean when you talk about risk but if it is the type of risk 
that the institution gets involved in, in its loaning business, then I suggest you 
may be calling for a heavier burden on those institutions which have the greatest 
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ability to meet obligations to depositors from their own assets. Do you have any 
comment on that? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Well, I think one must look at the history of the commer- 
cial loans made by the chartered banks and I think their loss experience has been 
very good as far as I can see on this, on this— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert, do you have anything further on this? 
Mr. GILBERT: No, I think that is all I have. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now I recognize, Mr. Clermont. 


(Translation) 
Have you any questions, Mr. Clermont? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, as I had to attend— 


The CHAIRMAN: Is your system working now? Can you hear me? Are you 
getting the interpretation? 


Mr, CLERMONT: Good. I was obliged to attend the Labour committee where 
they studied Bill S-35, clause by clause. So it will be difficult for me to figure 
which questions to put. My questions, perhaps have already been put. In any 
event, professor, according to the brief that you submitted to us, it would seem 
you do not favour a system of deposit insurance for chartered banks, but you do 
favour a system of deposit insurance for the near banks. Do you not think, 
professor, that if the Government were to establish deposit insurance only for 
near banks, this would create a certain uncertainty in the minds of the public? 
Would the public feel some uncertainty about this? Monsieur Lambert, if the 
financial institutions that are near banks were to use the fact that their deposits 
were insured and the deposits of banks are not insured, is this not going to 
encourage deposits with the near banks? 

Well you see, in my case, I am putting the questions, Mr. Chairman, I am 
not like others who answer the questions before they put them. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Binhammer, can you deal with the interesting point 
raised by Mr. Clermont? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: If I understand you correctly, do you feel that the near 
banks may have an advantage if only they are included in a deposit field? 


Mr. CLERMONT: To draw deposits from the public. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I do not think so. I think the confidence of the banks is 
such that if you have insurance for the near banks this will not in any way give 
the near banks a competitive advantage. 


(Translation) 


Mr, CLERMONT: It seems professor, that you would prefer another system 
over deposit insurance. You seem to favour a system that would enable the 
near banks to negotiate the securities of the Bank of Canada. Could you explain 
what you mean by this? 


(English) 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think the real problem is that of providing some stand- 
ard supervision and regulation of the near bank. Now, how do we do this, in so 


—~ 
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far as we have to consider two jurisdictions, or what appears to be two jurisdic- 
tions, provincial and federal? One way is to have a deposit insurance scheme on 
a voluntary basis, because of the disputed jurisdiction, but how are you going to 
get the near banks to become members of an insurance scheme unless you provide 
them with certain advantages or certain privileges? I think one way of doing it 
would be to give them lender of last resort privilege at some institution. I did not 
say at the Bank of Canada. I suggested introducing or creating another kind of 
institution for this purpose as is the case in the United States. 


(Translation) 


_ Mr. CLERMONT: In your brief, Professor, you mentioned that you would 
establish a government corporation to handle the negotiables. This would, you 
say, create confidence in the public buying and encourage the public to deposit 
with the near banks. At the present time, do these near banks now attract public 
deposits, because they pay a higher interest rate on deposits from the public? 
(English) 

Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes, it is quite true at the present time they attract 
deposits from the public because of the interest rates that they can charge. On 
the other hand, it is because of their growth, their success in attracting more 
public deposits that we have become concerned with their safety, with the type of 
operation that they have. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do we have any members in the Committee who have not 
taken part in the first round? If not, I recognize Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Binhammer, I am having a little difficulty at the present 
time because we have not had the government scheme disclosed to us. One of the 
integral parts of the present scheme will be the participation or the non-partici- 
pation, or the devotailing of some proposed province of Quebec scheme, because 
the province of Quebec has indicated that its government will set up its own 
scheme and this brings me to the very knotty problem, and that is k-n-o-t-t-y, 
of how to deal with the two largest of the near banks, the Montreal Trust and the 
Royal Trust who are Quebec-based trust companies but whose operations by far 
and large outside of Quebec exceed the operations in that province. Now, I have 
not been able to determine what Solomon-like plan is going to operate to 
distinguish between the operations of the Royal and Montreal Trusts outside of 
the province of Quebec and its operations within the province, whether the 
province will insist on its scheme covering the deposits of those companies across 
the country. If it does, I can assure you that will be the quickest invitation for a 
transfer of head office for those two companies. Have you considered this sort of 
slippery condition which does not exist in the United States whose system you 
have studied and elaborated on to us. 

Mr. BINHAMMER: This is what I am afraid of. If every province is going to 
come along with their own deposit system or insurance system, we are going to 
have chaos. You must have some centralization. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Have you heard at all what the proposals are? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Only what I have read in the papers, and that is not very 
much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert, perhaps it might be helpful if we knew under 
which jurisdiction these two trust companies were incorporated. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: They are from the province of Quebec. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Royal Trust and the Montreal Trust? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are provincially incorporated? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, yes. 

Mr. BInHAMMER: Do they not have federal charters? 

Mr. LAMBERT: No, neither of them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Elderkin agrees. 

Mr. LAMBERT: It is a very touchy point. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: They hold provincial licenses in all the provinces in which 
they operate, but their charters are in the province of Quebec. 


The CHAIRMAN: They are not under the supervision of the federal authority. 
Mr. ELDERKIN: None whatsoever. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is a very interesting point, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, that is all that I wanted to bring out. I do not know, 
maybe Mr. Lafiamme has a supplementary point in this regard. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I have only one other question to ask Mr. Chairman, which, 
is this. What do you think of the deposit insurance system by way of having all 
guarantees given to the public for their money or by way of controlling the 
financial institution which would not fall under federal jurisdiction? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think that you cannot have just insurance without 
control. I think what we are really interested in is the proper supervision of 
these institutions. One way of doing it, as the Americans have done, is to do it via 
the vehicle called deposit insurance. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Is the insurance project for the purpose of giving the public 
a guarantee for their money or is it a way of controlling the financial institu- 
tions? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Or both? 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Or both, I would think both. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before I recognize you, Mr. Cameron, I would just like to 
pose one or two brief questions to Dr. Binhammer. You have raised the point, as 
have various members, that there could possibly be an element of unfairness in 
asking the chartered banks to pay premiums for deposit insurance that they may 
well not need in the ordinary sense of the term. As you know, at the present time 
under the Bank Act the chartered banks must pay a tax or an assessment to the 
federal government to cover the cost of their inspection by the office of the 
Inspector General of Banks. Would the complaint of the chartered banks be the 
same if the assessment that they now have to pay was not required and instead 
they had to pay only a premium based on experience or risk which would take 


into account their strength and so on. Would that not balance off the cost factor 
fairly well? 
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Mr. BINHAMMER: In other words, as far as the supervision of chartered 
banks is concerned, this would remain with the Inspector General of Banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, they would continue to be supervised but I am raising 
this suggestion for you and for the Committee that right now they do pay an 
assessment required by the Bank Act to the federal government to cover the cost 
of their supervision, and quite rightly. If they are asked to pay a premium for 
deposit insurance in addition, they make the complaint and you can understand 
their argument, that this is an element of additional cost that they should not 
have to pay. If instead of having to pay both, they had to pay only one, would 
they not, in a sense, be in roughly the same position as they are now if the 
premium turned out to be not much different from the assessment? Is this not a 
possible answer? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes, but surely the premium would have to be higher than 
the assessment. You have to have funds first for supervision, but then you also 
need funds for insurance, the insurance fund per se. 


The CHAIRMAN: But would not the amount required for insurance be rather 
limited in view of the nature of the risk of their failing? Mr. Lambert, when he 
was here pointed out that in effect when dealing with automobile insurance as 
did Mr. Addison, that the risks were rated and in fact the same insurance 
company, just looking at automobile insurance, divides the drivers up into 
different classes under 25, over 25, female drivers, and so on. Surely if this 
approach was taken by a central deposit institution any additional amount paid 
for insurance purposes by the banks would obviously be very limited, unless 
they were called upon to subsidize the others, and there are very sound objec- 
tions to that. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes; if we are able to calculate risk on a firm basis then, of 
course, those institutions whose risk experience is very low would have a low 
premium, particularly if already we do not have to assess them the additional 
cost of supervision. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but you continue to supervise in any event. 
Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Another question; Mr. Lambert has made comment, as have 
other members, about deposit taking institutions and so on. Have you any 
suggestions to make to us as to how we might define deposit taking institutions 
for the purpose of the type of scheme we are looking at this morning? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: No, I really do not. I am in a bit of a quandary myself 
because I see where I would like to have it for trust companies, loan companies, 
Caisse Populaire, and credit unions. I do not know if we can bring the finance 
companies in on it. We must do something for the finance companies but I just 
do not know if they belong in this package. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would this not be a matter of definition if you use an 
approach in which you look at the matter in terms of obligations not coming 
under control of securities commissions in the provinces or obligations which are 
short term and almost demand types. Are they not similar to deposits of 
chartered banks in that sense? 

Mr. BINHAMMER: They are. I do not know what the legal status of them are. 


This would be difficult to define. 
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The CHAIRMAN: But in a sense that is why I am suggesting it is somewhat 
similar to the Porter Commission approach. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: One final point; you have in your opening statement de- 
preciated to some extent the psychological or advertising effect of being able to 
say you are a member of the deposit insurance scheme. Yet, and I may have 
misunderstood your approach, in your brief you seem to look more kindly on the 
advertising effect. For example, on page 6 you refer to the objections of 
institutions in the United States which are having to go through schemes. The 
same type of objections that are brought before us—the fact that they do not 
need the supervision or they do not need to pay a premium because they are 
very sound but then you go to say, and I was quite impressed by this when J 
studied your brief several days ago: 


By and large, however, for most institutions these objections have 
been not as important as the competitive advantage gained by belonging 
to the F.D.I.C. as the public has grown more and more aware of the 
protection provided to them by deposit insurance. This same kind of 
advantage, while not significant for Canadian banks, would be important 
for “near banks’’. 


As I say, in your brief you seem to look more kindly obviously on this 
concept than you have in your supplementary opening statement this morning. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I have done some more work on this and— 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us be reasonable. I do not criticize you for doing so but I 
think that we should have the benefit of your additional thinking. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes. I think I have changed my mind somewhat. I feel 
much more strongly now, as I indicated in my opening statement, that we have 
to have carrot for the near banks to join on a voluntary basis. I do not think the 
psychological factor that exists in the United States exists here. I may be wrong. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about the conditioning of the attitude of the Canadian 
public by being exposed to American media, and they see the ads of United 
States institutions saying that they have deposit insurance and so on? Would this 
not have an impact on the minds of the Canadian public because they have 


already seen the advertisements, and so on, in the American media which we all 
look at so frequently? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: I think somebody made the statement here this morning 
that it may be a disadvantage to some of the institutions because immediately 
they become suspicious where the public is concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: My one final point is another suggestion. You mentioned the 
carrot. [remember Mr. Lambert referring to the California approach which says 
that all the institutions of that state have to belong to the federal scheme as a 
condition of getting a provincial license. What about the possibility of the federal 
government suggesting to the provinces that they change their law to say that 
any provincially chartered institution to get their charter or keep it must belong 
to the national deposit insurance scheme? I throw this out for your consideration 
rather than that of the Committee. It came to me while I was listening to 
the discussion, I must say. 


ee 
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Mr. More: Just as an interjection, Mr. Chairman, perhaps Quebec has 
indicated that that would not be their position, have they not? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, that is true. We will have to deal with that and I think 
you are quite right. 


Mr. More: We do not know about the provinces. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just dealing in general with this matter, do you think this is 
a useful approach of federal-provincial co-operation. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes, it could be. This would be a carrot. This is the point. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: It would be more than a carrot; it would be a provincial 
obligation to say to the institution which wished to have or to keep their charter, 
you will not be able to do this unless you join this national scheme, which is a 
thought, as I say, we might want to think about as we go along. Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Dr. Binhammer, I have 
been struggling with the way in which you have, shall I say, advanced from one 
carrot to another and apparently have some quite different purposes. I gather 
that your idea of the value of a deposit insurance scheme is primarily that of 
bringing these near banks under federal supervision. Is that correct? 

Mr. BINHAMMER: Under supervision. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Under supervision. I was 
struck with your comments on page 11 of your brief regarding the number of 
home loans, the banking associations, that have required rescue operations on the 
part of the F.S.L.I.C. 

When I was in Washington about three or four weeks ago another of these 
Savings and loan companies went up in smoke. I forget whether it is officially in 
bankruptcy. At that time there was a lot of pressure for, I think, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to take over this company because they had been 
unsuccessful in getting another and stronger institution to merge and take them 
over. It would appear that the deposit insurance as operated in the United States 
has not been altogether effective in the protection of the depositors. Do you 
agree that is the case? 


Mr. BINHAMMER: In so far as there have been some failures; yes, this is true. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And they have had to 
come to the rescue. 

Mr. BINHAMMER: Yes, they prefer to come to the rescue. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you agree that the 
inspection aspect of the operations of this corporation are not as effective as they 
might be? 

Mr. BINHAMMER: Let me put it this way. They are not foolproof, unfortu- 
nately. I do not know of any inspection or supervision scheme that can be 
entirely foolproof. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, except that we have 
not had a bank failure since 1926, I think it was. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Nineteen hundred and twenty-three. 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then you produce the other 
carrot to persuade these institutions to come under federal control, that of a 
bank of last resort. But then you introduced another idea in connection with this, 
that this would not merely induce them to come under supervision, but would 
also be a means of channelling funds into, in particular, housing mortgages 
which seems to me a totally different idea; that is, the purpose Ol ites al 
wondering what your comment would be on the answers I got from the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada on this aspect of our problem in Canada when I 
asked him if there was any way he could see in which we could by the use, 
manipulation, perhaps of the interest rate, channel funds into desirable social 
objectives such as housing. Mr. Rasminsky was very definite on this that there 
was no way of doing this except by fiscal measures; in other words, by the 
government getting into its hands sufficient funds to make public investments. I 
wonder what your comment would be on that in light of your suggestion that by 
establishing this institution, this bank of last resort, we might overcome this 
problem of funds not going into these desirable areas which presumably are not 
as profitable as other areas in the economy. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Well, I wholeheartedly agree with Mr. Rasminsky that it is 
not its purpose of the Bank of Canada as such to allocate funds to any particular 
sector of the economy. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That was not my question. 
My question was whether the level of interest rates could be manipulated, shall 
we say, using it not in a pejorative sense, in such a way as to encourage the flow 
of funds into these areas. He seemed to think that there was no way of doing it. 


Mr. BINHAMMER: Let us assume that the institution I have in mind wants to 
encourage residential home construction at a time that the near banks have 
difficulty in attracting sufficient funds from the public for this purpose. At such a 
time this institution which I have in mind could discount mortgages or the 
securities that the near banks hold at an advantage to the near banks and in this 
way could provide funds to the near banks to extend their lending activities. 
Again it would use the interest rate to attract the near banks to come to it for 
funds. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I should say I am glad to 
hear you say so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, if I may interrupt at this point. It is our usual — 


adjournment time and I think we should inquire whether you or other members 
have further questions for Dr. Binhammer. If so, we can continue this afternoon 
before calling on Dr. Slater, our next witness who is with us. If not, we can 
excuse Dr. Binhammer at this stage. What is the consensus of the Committee? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have no more questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: First I want to make another comment in response to Mr. 
More’s very useful point about the California approach and I just thought of a 
way, if I may suggest it to the Committee, of getting around the problem of one 
province not joining, and that is this. To do business in any province you need 
an extraprovincial licence; therefore, if all the provinces except one join they 
could in effect, each of them, say to the institution from the other province, you 
cannot do business in our province unless you join the federal scheme. I just 
throw that out for further consideration. 


ee OEE eee 
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I also want to thank on behalf of the Committee Dr. Binhammer for his very 
stimulating and provocative brief and the discussion we have had. I think it will 
help us quite a bit when we are in a position to study the government’s definite 
legislative proposals on deposit insurance. 


This meeting is recessed until 3.45 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I would like to resume the meeting. Our 
witness this afternoon is Dr. David W. Slater, Professor of Economics. 


Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, may I raise the point that because of the 
discussions with the Mercantile Bank perhaps Mr. James Stillman Rockfeller 
might communicate with Mr. MacFadden that he will accompany Mr. Mac- 
Fadden when the Mercantile Bank appears after the Christmas recess. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, my suggestion is that perhaps the steering committee 
could take that under advisement at its next meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think that is a proper approach. 
An hon. MEMBER: Shall the motion carry? 
Mr. LAMBERT: No, I am not making a motion I am just— 


The CHAIRMAN: You are suggesting to me as chairman, and through me to 
the steering committee, that this be communicated. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. I might say that it is my understanding that it 
was the intention of Mr. MacFadden to be accompanied by the individual in 
question, but we did not go into this further because he will not be appearing in 
any event until the new year. Your suggestion has been noted, and there will be 
a report back to the committee. 


Now our witness this afternoon is Dr. David W. Slater, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Queens University. He received his degree of Bachelor of Commerce 
at Manitoba, Honours Bachelor of Arts degree at Queens and his Doctorate at 
Chicago, and his speciality is international trade and money and banking. I 
would ask Dr. Slater to present his brief in summary fashion, in the same man- 
ner we have been using up until now, and after he does so we will proceed to 
questioning. I might say to the committee that actually Dr. Slater is presenting 
to us his original brief and a further brief which he has prepared in the light of 
the legislation actually referred to us. The original brief was a table based on the 
original bill. I would suggest before calling upon Dr. Slater that, following our 
usual practice, we deal with the matter by first discussing the specific topics 
raised by the briefs and then general matters. May I also suggest to the 
Committee that we consider both briefs together following this order. I will 
suggest the order right now. First, the question of the definition of banking and 
federal control of banking which Dr. Slater discusses on pages 1 to 6 of his brief. 
Second, the question of deposit insurance which Dr. Slater discusses on pages 6 
and 7 of his brief. Third, the matter of interest rates which is discussed on page 7 
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of his second brief and also in his old brief, and there are some matters in the 
original brief which would continue to be relevant even though one of his major 
points has been dealt with by the second bill which we are actually considering. 
Then as the next topic I suggest we discuss the question of charges for inter 
branch collection, again raised by both of the briefs, followed by Professor 
Slater’s views on the question of broadening the clearing house system. Then, Dr. 
Slater touches briefly on two issues in his original brief; the question of control 
by Canadian banks of other institutions and the question of foreign ownership of 
banks. Finally, in the old brief he has touched briefly on mortgage lending and 
reserve ratios. 


I suggest we cali this a melding of the two documents which, I think, will 
permit an orderly discussion of the principal points which our witness this 
afternoon is intending to raise with us. Have I analysed the two briefs in a 
reasonably concise manner, doctor? 


Mr. SLATER: In an admirable fashion, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I hope what you said is on the record. 


Now, doctor, I am sorry for this further interruption but I will again invite 
you to present your brief. 


Mr. SLATER: Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure for me to appear before 
your Committee and I will try and be of some minor help in your deliberations. 
It may well be the habit of people when they appear before you to establish their 
bona fides. I think it is proper for me to say that I am a debtor of a Canadian 
bank, which I think probably establishes the proper bona fides for this commit- 
tee; 


The CHAIRMAN: We are all members of the same club, in one way or an- 
other, I suppose. 


Mr. SLATER: I would like to speak briefly to the matters raised in the brief of 
October 31, which deals specifically with Bill C-222 which is before you, and 
very briefly with one or two things raised in an earlier brief which was put in in 
response to the older bill, certain parts of which have, at least, become redun- 


dant, and perhaps leave until your questioning many of the matters that were 
raised in the older brief. 


Now, dealing first with the question of the definition of banks, I think it is: 


fair for us to keep in mind when we begin how inherently difficult and com- 
plicated is the subject of the constitutional matters with respect to banking in 
this country. I think it is also very important as we start into the subject for a 
person like myself to remember—you people, I think, remember it all the time— 
that there are many considerations you have to take into account in designing 
your legislation and your approaches to regulation. I have taken the view that it 
is attractive for us to attempt to sort out a definition of banking and to think 
about the federal repsonsibilities on this matter even though the type of solu- 
tion that is embodied in the legislation may very well involve a whole variety of 
co-operative schemes and a whole variety of approaches of putting things to- 
gether, co-operative schemes with other governments, and so on. 


I have taken the position that we should at least attempt to sort out the 
matter of the definition of banking and the federal constitutional responsibilities. 
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I begin from the point that there is, in the Canadian constitution, a clear 
and definite responsibility on the federal government to concern itself with 
banking in Canada, currency in Canada, coinage in Canada and similar sorts of 
things. The question to which we have to address ourselves is what are to be the 
bounds on that responsibility? I began with noting that banks, like other 
financial institutions in this country, are multi-functional. We have in a certain 
sense in many of our financial institutions a kind of department store of finance 
approach, and as our banks are multi-functional it means, of course, that 
defining their functions is a rather complicated affair. 


It seems to me, however, that out of all of the functions and characteristics 
of banks there are two which are the fundamental or primary basis for purposes 
of the Bank Act. That is to say, there are two considerations that underlie banks 
and money being singled out for special or different treatment than, let us say, 
trust companies in their ordinary trust functions or manufacturing companies in 
their operations. The definition of banking for your purpose, it seems to me, is a 
matter of what are those primary functions that underpin the selection of banks 
for this special constitutional treatment. 

Now, two points put together seem to me to be the fundamentals here, the 
first of which is that the crown, the government of Canada, inherently must be 
concerned with the quality and nature of the items which make up the money 
and currency of a country. It is simply no good at all in any kind of modern 
complex economy if we have to look at the particular kinds of instruments that 
are part of our media of exchange and ask which one are good and which ones 
are bad, and which ones are better and which ones are worse. You cannot run a 
complicated modern economy with that kind of mixed bag of money and curren- 
cy. The sovereign has to be concerned with the quality of the country’s money. 
Closely related to that, the national government is the only government that can 
discharge the responsibility of managing a nation’s money in an international 
setting. This is a closely related reason for money, and those things that consti- 
tute money in a community, being picked out for special attention. 

The second reason is that the government of Canada must have some 
concern for the amount of money, or the amount of things that are the moneys 
and near moneys of the country, that those sorts of financial claims require 
special attention because they have a special significance for the general state of 
the economy—its growth, its stability, all of these sorts of things. It is certainly 
not so that the quantity of money is the root of all evil or the secret of all 
success in these matters, but it is still true, even with the most modern sorts of 
views about money and monetary institutions, that the kinds of financial claims, 
which are your money and your very extremely close substitutes for your 
money, the amount of those things are of special concern to a nation and 
therefore to the national government and they are embodied, therefore, in a 
constitutional position. 

The next stage of the argument is to then try and pick out what things, in a 
sense, have this special money characteristic, and the thing we must note is that 
these things which have this money characteristic have so very largely, at any 
point of time, by virtue of custom or the attitudes and practices of a people. It is 
simply not so that the bulk of the things which are the money get that character- 
istic because they are given a legal tender characteristic. Historically, at the time 
of Confederation, in Canada, the most important element of our money in 
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Canada was the banknotes, which were the debt obligations of our banks, and to 
some extent—it is not the whole story—the reason why the Bank Act had special 
attention paid to it at the time of the British North America Act was that the 
bank debts were, in fact, principal elements of the money supply of the country. 
If any sovereign had to be concerned with the quality and quantity of money in 
Canada, it haa to be concerned with banks. I think it is fairly clear nowadays 
that there are certain things which are prime elements in our money supply; our 
currency, Bank of Canada notes and bank deposits which are subject to cheque. 
These things are clearly treated by us as money; these are the things which are 
our media of exchange; these are the things which have wider general accepta- 
bility among us, and nobody would argue nowadays about the role of a Bank Act 
or a government concerning itself with bank deposits subject to cheque. 


The question then arises about what other things have the characteristic of 
being fairly widely or fairly generally used as being a media of exchange and in 
practice entering into our payments mechanism in Canada. I do not think we 
would have very much argument any more that the chequable elements of the 
deposits of trust and loan companies are certainly extremely close substitutes for 
the chequable elements of bank deposit accounts and, in fact, there is really not 
much to pick and choose between them. As one moves down the line there are 
some additional financial claims which are, in fact, used in the payments mech- 
anism, which are near moneys, and many of these have taken on the character of 
being nearer moneys, better substitutes, et cetera, than they used to be. 


I think it follows from this that if institutions perform the function of 
supplying instruments which are part of the money system of a country, and if 
the institution does the things that are necessary to facilitate that, and if the 
institution in practice makes it comparatively easy and inexpensive to use these 
things as part of the payments mechanism, then those institutions to that extent 
are engaged in the business of what we would call banking, or they are carrying 
out a set of banking functions that are of special concern to us from the point of 
view of the responsibility of the manager of the nation’s money. It seems to me it 
does not really matter what government created an institution in the first place. 
If any institution, having been created, opt into a set of functions, it does not 
have to take on that set of functions. It must actively co-operate, if it is going to 
carry out that set of functions, and if it gets into this position then it is in fact 
carrying out functions of the kind that are the basis for the special attention that 
is embodied in banking acts. It seems to me that from this it follows in logic but 
one may have to temper one’s logic a great deal with practicality, considering all 
the other things which one has to consider—that the federal government in 
discharging its constitutional responsibilities for banking control—the special 
things that give rise to this special constitutional position—in effect has to draw 
the line some place and say that any institution which carries out that set of 
functions is, in fact, engaged in an activity which is banking for the purpose for 
which we have a Bank Act and for which we have the related acts. 


This, it seems to me, is the essential logic of the position. There is a question 
as to whether one, in a sense, lets the courts somehow take the initiative or 
forces the courts into a position in which they take the initiative in carrying out 
this definition or whether the legislature takes an initiative and, in effect, allows 
its legislation to be challenged or, in fact, on the basis of the legislation proceeds 
to challenge certain activities on the basis of that legislation. My own view on 
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the matter, and on this I will have to defer very much to the constitutional 
lawyers—my expertness extends to politics, too, at Queen’s University and not 
much beyond that—my view on this, therefore, as a lowly amateur, is that in 
principle at least a definition in the legislation is a legislative responsibility and 
that, of course, the courts will come in in the matters of testing, et cetera, either 
on the initiative of somebody other than the government or on the initiative of 
the government, as the cases arise. It seems to me not really very appropriate for 
the matters of definition to, in a sense, be rolled over and pretty nearly com- 
pletely put on to our courts. 


_ The next step, of course, is to say, well, that is the logic of the argument and 
one can take it apart. The next question which arises is where do you draw the 
dividing line as to what is banking and what is not banking, because certainly if 
you are going to produce any definition it has to be a definition that is fairly 
clear. It can be rough and ready, it does not have to be perfect, but it has to be 
fairly clear and definite. The second issue is even if you accept this idea of a 
definition in principle, do you have it as a position from which you start in and 
say that this is our responsibility? Of course, banks do many things other than 
the things we are talking about. Maybe we, in fact, work out a variety of means 
by which we exercise this responsibility, and many of the things that are in fact, 
worked out are worked out by co-operative devices, including the implications of 
a deposit insurance system and other possibilities. 


As to the definition of claims and where you draw the line, you all know the 
Porter Commission tried its hand at this, defining things essentially in terms of 
any institution which was issuing short term debt and particularly short term 
debt of a kind that enters in a significant way into the payments mechanism to 
the extent that it issues those things, it is a bank or it is engaged in a banking 
type activity, and then your regulations will be made on that basis. It seems to 
me that the things that are very clear are that you can say anybody who is 
engaged—you have to look below the surface for the facts of the situation—in 
the business of taking deposits which are, in fact, redeemable on demand or 
transferrable by cheque is engaged in banking, and that is one fact that is pretty 
easy to establish. If you want to go beyond that—and there is a pretty good case 
for attempting to go beyond that—to see if you cannot mark out some other sets 
of things where you have things which are, in fact, relatively close, extremely 
close substitutes, things which, in fact, enter significantly into the payments 
mechanism, and see if you can mark those out and draw your dividing line to 
include those, the Porter Commission suggests a particular route. 


As to the approach to regulation—I think my position is very simple on this 
one—it is that I can see that many considerations may lead you to the view that 
various inter governmental cooperative schemes might be used in the discharge 
of the federal responsibility with respect to the banking functions, but one must 
remember that many of these institutions that carry out some banking functions 
carry out a lot of other functions too. They are all kind of tangled up with one 
another, and some of those other functions are, in fact, things which clearly are 
in the jurisdiction of other people or have a basis for regulation which is 
different than these particular banking functions. So, one may, in a sense, have 
to put together a sort of package deal which does this with respect to the banking 
things—the things which have to be done—in ways that you can do the other 
things and link them together. Therefore, it does not necessarily follow from the 
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logic of one’s definition that one comes in in a rather bloody-minded way and 
says, that anybody who is in the banking business in any way, shape or form has 
to do this and this and this, that is the only thing for it, and everybody else has 
to get out of the business. I think there is a lot of flexibility that could be worked 
out here. 

Now, I will say a very brief word about two or three other things. The next 
thing on the list and in the brief is the matter of the deposit insurance. In a way, 
I think it is my understanding that the deposit insurance proposal is that this is 
essentially a vehicle in a tactic of co-operative approach to banking and related 
financial legislation. It is essentially a tactical approach. One hopes that out of 
the deposit insurance one will, in fact, make an instrument which, by various 
schemes of—to use the language of this morning—sticks and carrots, can be used 
to improve the banking situation in this country. 

This, of course, really raises a number of questions. The first question is that 
it might be that in applying the deposit insurance one will have to decide who 
qualifies for what grade of insurance and on what terms. There is no inherent 
reason why there cannot be some sort of flexibility here but I think one should 
be fair about this. There is a great deal to be said for a single package deal when 
it is regarded as an instrument in a total development. In the brief, however, 
about the deposit insurance, I took the view that since the deposit insurance is a 
vehicle, the important thing is to look behind it. The obvious things are that 
deposit insurance will not do a job unless you have regulation and supervision. 
It can, of course, be co-operative regulation and supervision, but you have to 
have it. Deposit insurance will not do a job unless, in fact, trouble is detected 
and corrected before institutions get into really serious trouble and, finally, 
deposit insurance is not enough. You cannot get the absolutely fundamental 
underpinning that you need for your banking institutions and banking functions 
unless, in fact, in addition your institutions have access, directly or indirectly, to 
the central bank’s lender of last resort facilities and other sorts of facilities. 
Deposit insurance, even if in itself it is done terribly well, it is not enough to do 
the job with which you have to concern yourselves. 

Regarding the way in which deposit insurance might be used as a vehicle, 
Professor Binhammer this morning suggested a way in which one might couple 
the deposit insurance function with some other functions in a way to make a 
meaningful package. It seems to me, as I see deposit insurance working out, the 
biggest stick that is probably involved, and I cannot really believe that this is a 
problem for most provinces, is that the provincial governments, I think, have to 
take the initiative to, in fact, put or persuade, or do whatever it has to do, to get 
most of its institutions which are engaged in banking type activities into the 
deposit insurance system. There are lots of ways the provinces can do this, but it 
seems to me that no province in this country can be very happy nowadays with 
the prospect of some of the—to use the popular term—near banks, which are 
creatures of its incorporation laws, getting into the kind of trouble that we have 
had in the last while. It seems to me, rather, that provinces must generally be 
looking for sensible means by which they can, in fact, get the institutions which 
are chartered by them put into a stronger position. 

It is perfectly clear that the proposals that have been talked about, par- 
ticularly if you have a scheme by which deposit insurance covers the banks and 
the other institutions, and even if there is a kind of dividing up into two classes 
for rates, and so on, it is likely there is going to be an element of subsidization by 
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which the weaker institutions are going to be subsidized to some extent by the 
stronger institutions. That seems to me to be a fact of life. It is not to be sneered 
at in itself. It is not a decisive consideration because it seems to me that jn 
looking at the legislation one must look at the thing as a whole. 

Deposit insurance can have associated with it a scheme of lender of last 
resort or discount window facilities directly or indirectly for the near banking 
institutions. There is a possibility of improved access to clearing systems, there is 
improved information that would help them in their operations, and so on. It 
seems to me there is a whole series of package arrangements which could be put 
together to make a deposit insurance system work. 

The last thing I will say a word about here is the matter of interest ceilings. 
I am pretty much on the record rather clearly about interest ceilings and 
therefore I can be very brief. I strongly support the recommendations of the act 
that the ceilings be at least lifted. It seems to me that the existing ceilings are 
really ineffective, they do not do the job that ceilings might, under the best of 
circumstances, be designed to do. I can see in the abstract some merit in systems 
of selective ceilings by which all bank business gets dropped into three broad 
categories, or something like that, and there is a ceiling system that is roughly 
appropriate for each of these. I realize that that is a very difficult thing to work 
out, and I do not know enough about the problems of working it out to have 
much confidence in it. But one thing that is absolutely certain is that if you set 
the ceilings on bank lending rates too tightly nowadays, you end up by not doing 
the job that you intend by your ceilings, because the starting point is that the 
premise in this country is that our banks are department stores of banking. They 
are there to carry out a multitude of functions. If you are going to have the 
banks carrying out a multitude of functions, they are going to have to carry out 
functions which differ a good deal in costs of administration, in risks and some 
differentiation in the terms on which lending is done, and this has to be a part of 
any effective and equitable banking system which carries out a broad range of 
functions. The present tightness of ceiling that has existed in the last couple of 
years has been far too great; it has been breached over and over again; it has 
driven the banks to all kinds of devices to try and get around it; it has 
encouraged the development of banking satellites, which I think is a retrograde 
step in general; it has introduced distortions involving lending; it has been 
ineffective; in fact, it has not protected the particular income groups, and so on 
and so on, that it was intended to protect. Indeed, I think I can make a pretty 
good argument that the effect of the ceiling has been to make borrowing more 
expensive for the people that you are in fact interested in protecting. Therefore 
it seems to me there is no question at all about the desirability of raising the 
ceiling from its present position. As for the ultimate removal, I think all of us 
recognize that we are moving into a realm in which there is a belief that 
competition which is actively promoted by government action will, in fact, be the 
principal protector of the public and I think—as I said in my brief—it is a little 
too soon to be absolutely sure of this, but I think it seems to me to be one of the 
general lines where we should have an attempt at development. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we should give you a bit of a rest, Dr. Slater. You 
have been giving a very useful extrapolation on your very interesting brief, and 
perhaps if you have any other introductory comments on the other topics we can 
come to them when we get to those areas specifically. I recognize Mr. Fulton first. 
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May I suggest to the Committee that although I originally suggested we deal 
first with the topic of definition of banking and federal control and then deposit 
insurance, it is obvious, to me at least, that they are so inter-related that perhaps 
we should really consider them together rather than separately. I would make 
this suggestion to the Committee. Mr. Fulton, you may proceed. 


Mr. Futon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Professor Slater, I would like to say 
at the outset that I find myself certainly in principle, in agreement with your 
approach that it is desirable to define banking to achieve a number of objects; 
clarity of legislation, drawing under the excellent federal control and inspection 
system institutions engaged in the broad sense in the banking business, and so 
on. I take it that these two are among the more desirable effects that you would 
attribute to a definition of banking; clarity and drawing under one general 
umbrella of control and inspection institutions generally engaged in that busi- 
ness? 


Mr. SLATER: Mr. Fulton, I think I have attempted to take the position that 
the definition of banking would contribute in this direction. I do not think that 
in itself it will produce what one is interested in producing, but it does seem to 
me that it would have the merit of underlining the nature and the fundamental 
premise of federal responsibility, a premise that might very well not necessarily 
be always worked out as a federal inspection operation but would at least be the 
federal government’s starting point in any negotiated co-operative scheme. 


Mr. Futon: I ask this next question purely for information and not in any 
attempt to be snide or facetious. So far as I have looked at it, technically it 
defeats me and I am going to ask you whether you have had more success. Have 
you tried your hand at such a definition of banking? I made the premise that I 
agree with you in your approach, and I was wondering whether you could help 
us? 


Mr. SLATER: I think the position that I would take on this is a little electic in 
the sense that Richard Sayers, who was the mastermind of the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee report in the United Kingdom, put it: We are not dealing with an area 
that is inherently amenable to extremely sharp dividing lines by which you say 
everything on this side is money and everything on that side is not money. 
Everything on this side is banking in so far as we are defining banking in terms 
of certain characteristics in creating money. I think what I would say is that 
there are certain distances we can go in drawing this dividing line in which, it 
seems to me, we can have nearly universal agreement at a particular point of 
time. That is, at the present time we can get nearly universal agreement that any 
institution that is—and to the extent that it is—engaged in borrowing under 
demand deposit accounts or checkable accounts is, in fact, engaged in a banking 
activity. On that you have to be very clear about it that you have to take the 
thing as it exists, not as it appears on the surface. That is, there are institutions 
which enter, and have entered in the last few years, in this country into 
borrowing contracts in which they have borrowed for what appeared to be a 
fixed term but, in fact, they operated in such a way that you could turn that 
piece of paper over for practically no transaction cost, you had no risk about 
your ability to do this, and you could do it at a kind of market adjusted rate that 
was clear and definite and you knew the terms under which this was going to 
happen. There you have a kind of claim which is formally not checkable, and on 
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would say that that is something which is not money, but if in fact there is a 
fairly widespread practice of turning these things over in these terms and if 
institutions acquiesce, and not only acquiesce but, in fact, actively engage in that 
kind of activity then, of course, our definition could be extended to include those 
things. I only once in my life sat on a large chunk of trust funds for a number of 
months and I employed them, in fact, in deposit certificates and in trust compa- 
nies. I was uncertain as to how quickly I would need some of the funds. I was 
told, and told in very straightforward terms, that if I needed to turn this thing 
over more quickly that it was perfectly straightforward for me to do so. Now, 
when one moves out from chequeable deposits, or things which are pretty 
actively and clearly used in the payments mechanism, beyond that stage, then 
life gets a little bit more difficult. The problem here at any given time is 
essentially one of what is central practice of a community? Practices change. 
You and I could agree pretty readily that trust company deposit certificates, if 
they are in fact used as regular part of a payments’ mechanism, probably ought 
to be included. The same thing applies to bank deposit certificates. Now, if you 
move out to other sorts of claims it is more difficult, and I think I would be 
inclined to suggest you draw the dividing line of the claims you are especially 
interested in about as far out as you can do it clearly at any given period of time. 
In fact if there is a practice actually in use in the community of some size, some 
persistence, some significance, draw it there. If you come back at it ten years 
later—and, of course, things are going to change and you will have to draw it 
differently then—you do recognize the inherent customary nature of this sort of 
thing and the fact that customers are themselves changing and emerging. 

Now, there have been various attempts to lend additional precision to this. 
The great difficulty in this again is the problem of the part versus the whole. In 
the United Kingdom there is a controversy as to whether post office savings 
deposits should be included in the money supply. Well, the point there is that if 
you want to make a payment you go to the post office savings bank, you make a 
withdrawal or get a money order and, in fact, they are even developing a gyro 
system in this; you go to your post office savings bank, and you use the gyro to 
make payments at a distance. Well, the fact is that in England the custom of 
many people, when they have excess money, is to put it into the post office 
savings bank. They perform a whole series of activities in the post office savings 
bank account, in institutions where they buy their sweets, where they buy their 
stamps, so that they are going in and out of these places in a routine way. Well, 
in that situation I think I would say that the post office savings banks accounts 
are used to put money in and to pull money out. They are, in fact, used as a 
continuous part of the payments mechanism in the U.K., and if they amounted to 
anything of any significance you would draw your definition to include them. I 
think this is the best I can do, sir. 


Mr. FuLToN: Thank you. I wonder if I could now leave that. I realize that 
perhaps I should have left it until the end. I would like to go on from there. Now, 
having stated clearly that I agree with the definition approach, may I for a 
moment be the devil’s advocate and try to explore the difficulties. 

I would like to put this question to you. If we were to define banking 
specifically in legislation, and you have to have limits, when you are a legislator 
you have to be at least clear and definite, might it not be more difficult to 
exercise effectively any jurisdiction and control over non-deposit institutions? I 
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will elaborate in this way. If, for the sake of argument, you might agree with me 
that a deposit-taking and lending institution is clearly a bank, this umbrella 
might, therefore, include trust companies to the extent that they indulge in that 
business so they would presumably be covered. However, what about finance 
companies which do not take deposits? What I am getting at is that if we assume 
that your umbrella has been sufficiently clearly extended to include what are 
commonly called near banks, then might it not be more difficult to bring under 
the umbrella the finance companies, which are not within the definition, and to 
exercise any control over them. In other words, is this a danger of attempting 
definition? 


Mr. SLATER: I do not know the answer to that question, Mr. Fulton. A 
government’s interests and activities influence institutions, as it were, indirectly 
rather than directly, and certainly to the extent that the institutions that are in 
your net of banking are competitors, as borrowers and lenders, with institutions 
that are not in your net. That is certainly the situation nowadays. In some 
respects at least the federal government’s activities, with respect to the matters 
that are directly under its responsibility, spill over through the competitive 
channels. This is certainly true to some extent with respect to the effectiveness of 
monetary policy, and inasmuch as people are able to compare many of the terms 
and conditions under which, let us say, they could lend to a bank versus the 
terms and conditions under which they could lend to other people, there need not 
be a conflict. 


Mr. FULTON: May I put it this way. I would admit that they will be 
influenced by federal activities, even outside the umbrella, but I am concerned 
now with inspection and control because, like all other members and the public 
generally, we are concerned with recent events where companies have gone belly 
up. I am thinking of the direct control. 


Mr. SLATER: My feeling on that, I suppose, is that it really turns on questions 
of example and response of the other interested governments and the demands 
that depositors place on institutions. I would think that in the present environ- 
ment institutions which were not in a significant way in the banking business but 
were in other kinds of financial business in relationship to the public, and with 
some element of a trustee position, that many of these would at least have to try 
and indicate that they, in fact, were good fellows, they were of good quality, but 
I cannot be certain of this. 


Mr. FULTON: For purposes of elaboration or, at least, of forming a basis for 
my further question or questions, would you agree that I am stating it correctly 
if I say that finance companies,—take Industrial Acceptance Corporation as an 
example, that is what I mean at the moment by finance companies,—exert quite 
a considerable influence on the credit system and purchasing power in the 
country by their activities and that if we are dealing with monetary policy in its 


eras sense, the activities of finance companies are a significant factor in that 
eld? 


Mr. SLATER: I think the position is that they are significant factors—and this 
is a very difficult area indeed—and I think it is possible even if there are certain 
kinds of improvements in their competitive position due to, let us say, something 
about their technology or organization, that that in itself can have an over-all 
effect on credit conditions in the country. On the other hand, my impression is 
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that these companies, and particularly those which are actively and continuously 
having to raise funds in the capital market—as Industrial Finance, Traders 
Finance, and so on, would be doing—that many of these are rather substantially 
influenced, indirectly, by the general governmental activities with respect to 
credit conditions. 


Mr. FULTON: Per contra, they also have a fairly substantial influence in the 
credit field. 


Mr. SLATER: This is quite right. Now, there is the question of the influence 
which in a sense is a kind of ongoing sort of reaction in which, like any other 
kind of institution, there is the other question which has exercised many people, 
which is the question of whether the development of these institutions, their 
growth, their freedom to manceuvre in relation to the other institutions, has in 
fact fundamentally undermined the ability of a government to carry on its 
financial policies. 


My impression is that the evidence supporting the view of large and 
fundamental undermining is generally not accepted by the cost economists that I 
know. 

Mr. FULTON: Well, we will not get into an argument. Your opinion, I think, 
coincides pretty generally with mine in that the statement I made earlier and put 
to you then, generally speaking you agreed, they are significant. If we are talking 
about the control of monetary policy, including the availability of credit, and so 
on, that they are a significant factor. 


Mr. SLATER: Yes. What policy conclusions you draw from that, of course, is 
another matter. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 
Mr. SLATER: That is right. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Then I come to this question. Given the possibility that it is 
difficult to define successfully or, alternatively, assuming that no definition of 
banking will be undertaken, do you favour alternative devices such as deposit 
insurance to attract related institutions under the umbrella of inspection and 
control? 


Mr. SLATER: I think I would take the position, Mr. Fulton, that one has to 
face the facts of life in the financial systems as they have emerged at this stage 
and not only in Canadian development. What we are dealing with is something 
that has emerged nearly every place that you can go in the world in a developed 
area. I think I would certainly support the view that we must, by some devices 
—deposit insurance, co-operative arrangements between government, and such 
like—face up to the problems of improving our financial system to protect the 
public, to improve its efficiency, and these certainly are not the most important 
things for us to do, but these are quite important and significant things for us to 
do. My own view is that one can get quite a long way, probably, by a variety of 
informal devices. 

Mr. Futon: I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman. Would you agree 
with me that the device of deposit insurance is most readily applicable to that 
kind of financial institution which takes deposits? 


Mr. SLATER: Yes. 
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Mr. FuLTon: But not readily applicable to institutions that do not, such as 
straight finance and lending companies, which take over a contract of purchase 
from the vendor and in effect it is counted with them, and then the finance 
company collects from the purchaser. This would not be a deposit transaction 
and therefore that kind of company is not readily amenable or tractable by the 
device of deposit insurance. 


Mr. SLATER: Well, I think the position would be this. I think one perhaps 
could almost make a distinction between wholesale depositing and retail deposit- 
ing. That is to say, whatever the name of the company, if in fact it engages toa 
considerable degree in borrowing from primary lenders, and particularly if vit 
borrows in forms that in a sense enter into the payments mechanism pretty 
actively in the community, then no matter what its name, it is in fact engaged in 
a deposit kind of business and presumably the net of deposit insurance could 
be extended to that. Prudential, presumably, is a case in point. Now, to the 
extent, however—and this would be the situation for Industrial Acceptance, and 
such like—that they are primarily borrowing on the market large chunks of 
funds, and that is the source of their financing—they may sell things to 
primary lenders, but the primary lenders are your corporation treasurers who 
lend in large blocks, and so on—but that type of thing is not a deposit type 
business and presumably would not be the object of one’s deposit insurance 
route, and I think it is not very amenable to being handling in that form. 


Mr. FuLton: Then would you agree that that type of institution—large or 
small—might be amenable or tractable under an umbrella by a device such as 
having extended to it the benefit of a lender of last resort? This would be a third 
device. You have the device of direct control over chartered banks, you may 
have the device of deposit insurance for the deposit-taking institutions, and the 
third device of lender of last resort to draw in the third type of institutions. 


Mr. SLATER: One must remember that there are all kinds of things one is 
trying to do by a lender of last resort function. In the ultimate extreme you are 
trying to put in place a device that will permit you to go through economic 
adjustments and changes without these horrendous crises in your financial 
system; that is the ultimate thing. 


Mr. Fuuton: I, at least, would have in mind the objective of enabling the 
government, if you like, or the control system, to exercise some control and 
inspection; that is an objective of the device as well, and in my mind an 
important objective of the device. 


Mr. SLATER: I think the following is what is right. Any organization which, 
directly or indirectly, has a lender of last resort position in effect has access to 
emergency supplies of cash. Usually there are two elements involved. One is that 
the institution puts up some sorts of claims that if it had to sell off it would have 
to sell off at fire sale prices, and that does not make any sense the other thing is 
that there has to be an element of discretion by the lender of last resort that this 
is a genuine emergency and that people, for reasons that are beyond their control 
or influence, find themselves in trouble, as in situations of bank runs and banks 
although they have been perfectly well managed, find themselves in trouble. It is 
a combination of the assets and, in a sense, this understanding and appreciation, 
the confidence between the lender and the borrower, and this is vital. 
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Mr. FULTON: Would it not be perfectly consistent and, indeed, only sensible 
as a condition to having an institution standing there available as a lender of last 
resort to require that that institution be entitled to exercise some inspection and 
control activity over the other institutions behind which it is prepared to stand 
as a lender of last resort? 


Mr. SLATER: There clearly has to be some basis of confidence there. To be 
specific, I do not know where one draws the dividing line for inspection or not. In 
our present arrangement a selected group of investment dealers have lender of 
last resort facilities as part of our money market organization, but the Inspector 
General of Banks does not go off and inspect them, you see. On the other hand, 
they have a limited lender of last resort facility in which the good name and 
management of these outfits, together with the particular kinds of claims that 
could be used as security, puts the principle of the lender of last resort thing 
together on an adequate basis for this purpose. So, I do not think it follows that 
the lender of last resort facility always necessarily implies a wide-ranging 
inspection activity. It clearly depends to a degree on confidence, which is 
something more than simply the pieces of paper that are traded around. 


Mr. FULTON: Would it not then be likely to produce a situation where, short 
of clever and undetectable crime and fraud, there would be greater solidity and 
stability in the field of the third type of institution I am talking about, perhaps 
not by direct and detailed inspection and control, but at least by an atmosphere? 


Mr. SLATER: I would think that very often the access to lender of last resort 
facility has accompanying it a kind of special—I use the word loosely—trustee 
position, and with the privilege goes a kind of responsibility. It may very well 
have these effects, but I am afraid I simply do not know enough about this to be 
certain of it, Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that I have been overtime, so I will 
defer now. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I do not think the translation is operating, Mr. Chairman. It 
works from the French to English, I think. 


(Translation) 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Slater on item 4 of his brief says that the 
Parliament of Canada is empowered to define banking activities, that is to define 
a bank. Could Mr. Slater say if he would accept the definition of a banking 
institution given by the Porter Commission: it says that a bank is any institution 
which receives demand deposits or term deposits maturing in less than 100 days 
or which issues security maturing less than 100 days? 


(English) 

Mr. SLATER: Mr. Clermont, I would be inclined to say that the Porter Royal 
Commission definition was offered, and I think it should be regarded, as a help- 
ful starting point in this definition. It is based upon a view that at this stage of 
development in Canada claims which, at the time of issue, had more than 100 
days to maturity are not used in any significant way as part of the payments 
mechanism. There is some use of things that have more than this 100 day 
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maturity, but it is very limited, and one is not really going to be missing 
anything that matters very much if you do not include things which have more 
than 100 days to maturity. 


Secondly, I think it is an attempt to provide a simple and a definite rule 
which is kind of rough and ready but is in some important respects, as it were, in 
keeping with the situation as it has emerged in North America at this stage of 
development. I think that one might cut back a little in the number of days that 
are used for this purpose. You would leave out some things that have in fact 
been uSed as part of a payments mechanism, but I do not think if you were to cut 
it back a little in terms of number of days you would leave out anything that 
would make that much difference. 


The question that is much more difficult, Mr. Clermont, is to see whether 
one can introduce one or two additional criteria that will, on the one hand, leave 
out some things that clearly should be left out they play such as small role in 
the payments mechanisms as to be insignificant and, on the other hand, find 
some additional criteria as to what things you would put in. When you get into 
this admittedly the problem is very difficult because you are, in fact, having to 
embody in legislation things which are, in fact, a function of the customs and the 
habits in institutional developments in a country at a particular point in time. 
Certain kinds of claims that have, let us say, 30 days to maturity at the time they 
are issued clearly are never used in the payments mechanism. Others are used a 
great deal. I think that what one should probably do here is to rule out a whole 
series of things explicitly. That is pretty easy to do. You simply say, “Those 
things are not” and you could name them and that is that, and then to attempt to 
find one or two additional criteria that will help you to delineate within this. My 
feeling is that whether you do this sort of thing explicitly, as the Porter 
Commission did, or whether you do it implicitly and therefore, in a sense, 
embody your legislation on a recognition of implicitly of the things in fact that 
have emerged in our society, you can make a choice between the implicit and 
the explicit treatment of the subject, but that is quite a different choice from 
the question whether you try it at all. That is the best I can do on the first 
round at it. 


I have taken the position in my brief that I believe it should be tried. It is 
worth doing, though I recognize that there are many factors, other than economic 


and other than financial involved in this, which may lead you—having tried the | 


thing—to take somewhat tentative and somewhat flexible approaches to how you 
in fact implement the arrangements to deal with the banking problems. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Slater, would you feel that credit unions and caisses 
populaires could be classed as banking institutions? 


(English) 


Mr. SLATER: I think one probably has to make some distinction here between 
the caisse populaire on the one hand and the credit unions on the other, and 
within caisse populaire, probably one has to make some distinction between 
those which are urban based in the larger urban centres and those which are 
rural and parish based. My impression—and it is a limited impression that is 
based on grossly incomplete information—is that the urban caisse populaire in 


ee 
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Montreal or Quebec is engaged, as an essentially commercial enterprise, in a 
range of borrowing and lending business that is of the sort which one would 
describe in the United States as a savings bank kind of business. That is to say, 
and my impression is, that some of the activities of the urban caisse populaire 
would technically fall into this definition of banking as I have put it. 

My impression is that the rural caisse populaire is much more influenced 
still by the traditional basis on which the caisse populaire was developed and I 
think that the situation there is much less clear. I think the amount of activity 
that would be in any caisse, treated as banking activities in this narrow sense, or 
money creating and money managing activities would be much smaller. 

The credit unions, I simply do not have enough experience with. My 
experience with credit unions in the United States, when I lived there for a time, 
was that they operated very much like a savings bank, and that for many of 
them people did not make great use of them in the ordinary operation of their 
media of exchange or payments operations; that they were used much more in a 
savings banking role. My impression is that credit unions in Canada are pretty 
much a mixed bag in this respect at this time, and I am not sure that this makes 
a huge amount of difference at this stage, whether you get the short term deposit 
business of the credit unions into a definition of banking or not; subject only to 
one footnote, and that is that many of these institutions really do require quite a 
little improvement in their management. There is a good deal of mismanage- 
ment; there is a great deal of risk for people in the situations that now exist and 
some activities to protect the public and improve the operations of credit unions 
in Canada are desirable, but I am not at all sure that it has to be done as if these 
institutions were primarily panicky. My feeling is you might run some of their 
activities under deposit a insurance scheme— 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you think they should get their licences or permits from 
the provinces? 


Mr. SLATER: I concede that this is a very difficult business. Let me put it this 
way: Many of these provincially chartered and licensed institutions carry on a 
mixture of activities. They have grown and developed, and the community has 
treated them as having grown and developed into doing some activities, into 
doing them on a bigger scale and more efficiently and so on than they used to 
do. Some of the activities in this mixed bag remain nearly completely provincial 
responsibility. There is no special federal interest in them whatsoever; there is 
no national interest in them whatsoever. But at the other extreme, there are 
some of the activities of many of these institutions which have, in fact, taken on 
the character of really doing things that are pretty fundamental to the money 
supply, its quality, the payments mechanism and so on. Whether we like it or 
not, I think we have a national currency and a national money and with all the 
things that go with that, and the upshot it seems to me, whether we like it or not, 
at the moment is that the federal government has a responsibility for dealing 
with those activities, of any institution, no matter who created the institution, 
which carries on in a significant way these functions of supplying and participat- 
ing in facilitating the payments mechanism of the country. 

You can leave out the stuff at the margin without losing very much. The 
point, of course, is that there is quite a lot of the evolution of the activities of 
institutions other than the banks which is no longer marginal, it cannot be 
regarded as marginal. I must say, Mr. Clermont, that those are my judgments 
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and some of my older professors are likely to say to me: “That is all well and 
good, young man, that is your opinion.” I recognize this position. 


Mr. CLERMONT: My next question will deal with section 14 of your brief on 
page 5 where you give us four alternatives: 


(i) to require the institutions other than chartered banks to withdraw 
from these monetary activities; or 


(ii) to force the institutions engaging in banking activities to obtain 
a charter under the (federal) Bank Act; or 


(iii) to develop some system 
And so on. 


If such an institution has received a permit or a licence from a province, 
how can the federal government interfere in that. 


Mr. SLATER: I am very simple minded about this sort of thing and I am 
really making the distinction between who creates an institution and what 
functions the institution carries on. Now, this may be a fairly bad constitutional 
position, but it seems to me that having created an institution is one thing; that 
institution can choose to carry on a range of activities. 


If it takes on a certain range of activities, which by the clear and definite 
statement of the constitution are national responsibilities, it does not have to 
take them on, but if it does, if it opts into doing those things, that it takes what 
goes with that. Now, this is a very simple minded point of view. It does not 
necessarily follow that one then comes around and starts throwing his weight 
around in all sorts of silly ways; but, on the other hand, I do not think it is in 
fact a situation that any provincially created and chartered institution in this 
country can opt into the business of creating a provincial money, and that is that. 
It seems to me that is not the state of affairs of the constitution of Canada today. 
But I simply have to defer to the constitution lawyers here. It seems to me that 
what is absolutely fundamental here, is to distinguish between who creates an 
institution and what that institution does and this, as I say, is absolutely 
fundamental to sorting this out, as I see it. 


Mr. Futon: I think Mr. Slater flatters us. I do not think there are any 
constitutional lawyers here. 


The CHAIRMAN: You, on behalf of your fellow lawyers on the committee 
here, seem to us to be too modest. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What I suggest Mr. 
Chairman is that is for the economist to decide, not lawyers; they are the only 
ones who can decide what the functions are. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Are there any economists here? 


Dai CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Lawyers outnumber the 
rest of us. 


Mr. FuLton: The next thing you know Mr. Cameron will be asking: Are 
there any good economists here. 


The CHAIRMAN: You sound as if you are trying to develop a special finance 
committee version of the song, The Twelve Days of Christmas. 
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Mr. FLEMMING: Mr. Chairman, I think you can take consolation out of the 
fact that the Good Book says, “out of the mouths of babes come words of 
wisdom”’. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our witness has described himself as a young economist. He 
is not that young. 


Mr. FuLToN: In my question, of course I was referring to members of the 
committee, not to the witness. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Any more questions, Mr. Clermont? Have you any more 
questions to put to the witness? 


(English) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Parliament during this session has granted two new chart- 
ers. Do you think the deposit insurance scheme will help these two new banks, if 
they get a certificate from the Treasury Board, to obtain more deposits from the 
public, if it is approved by parliament. Will it be easier for these two new banks 
to get more deposits from the public. 


Mr. SLATER: I would think it might make a small marginal difference to a 
new bank in its operations, but it seems to me that the success of those new 
banks is going to depend primarily on a whole range of other factors and other 
considerations. We have a long tradition in this country that even when we had 
free banking legislation and special charters—there was a day back in our 
history when we had both—people said, why should we go for a charter under 
the free banking legislation when we can get a perfectly good charter under this 
special charter provision. I would have thought that if the new banks were 
reasonably well managed, and so on, they would very quickly move into a 
position in which they, in fact, obtained a share of the reserves, a share of the 
deposit business, and a share of the lending business. I would suspect that there 
probably will be, in establishing any such bank, a limited period of time when 
they are building up the confidence of the public and in which a deposit 
insurance would make some sort of difference to them. I would not expect it to 
be a really decisive factor with respect to those new banks. It certainly will not 
hurt them; it will help them a little, I would think, Mr. Clermont. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: In this way there would be a good deal more competition 
amongst banking institutions if the new banks could obtain deposits more 
readily and easily? Was not this the first recommendation of the Porter report, 
that there be more competition among banking institutions; is that not right? 


(English) 

Mr. SLATER: This I think, is quite right, Mr. Clermont. The Porter Com- 
mission in effect said we had two broad routes that we could take with respect to 
banking legislation, and we could try to chop up our financial institutions into a 
series of pieces with limits on the activities of each and special regulations for 
each, and so on. Or we could in a sense go actively for a system of overlapping 
competition among our financial institutions, and it seems to me that in general 
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spirit the new act has taken the position that we, in fact, ought to go for the 
active promotion of competition among, not only banks, but among banks and 
other institutions, as a way of improving the financial structure in Canada. uM 
think it is fair to say that Canada is not unique in this respect, but is in fact using 
the competitive route as the way of improving its banking structure somewhat 
more aggressively than almost any other place in the world is doing now, as a 
matter of fact. It seems to me that there are many provisions in the act before 
you, that are directed to improving the competition among the existing banks 
and between banks and new institutions and it almost seems to me that the 
commitment of the Minister is very sympathetic to the view that it should not 
be all that difficult to charter some additional banks beyond those that in fact 
have been before you. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you think that the deposit insurance then would in- 
crease competition among banks? 


Mr. SLATER: No. I do not think it can make a particle of difference on the 
position among banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about banks and near banks. 


Mr. SLATER: Banks, and near banks is another matter. I think it is going to 
make a difference there. I think we are in a climate, whether we like it or not, in 
which even preity good institutions, even institutions with a reputation have 
been subject to question and one hears a fair amount of even some of the most 
reputable trust companies having a little bit of the backlash of the events of the 
last eighteen months. My view is that deposit insurance will in fact improve their 
position vis-a-vis the banks, that is, the near banks, vis-a-vis the banks. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: You do not want to get into the system? 


Mr. SLATER: Oh, yes, you are quite right; my premise has been that if you 
put deposit insurance in place that in fact, you do it with co-operation of 
provincial governments and a good deal of suasion and a lot of other things that 
are there to try to make the thing float and that in fact, therefore, you will get 
deposit insurance in something more than name. The deposit insurance is to be 
viewed as one instrument in a package, in a tactic by which some of the 
problems are dealt with. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I think a couple of bankruptcies will help to have these 
consultations. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Has it been suggested that deposit insurance is the fruit juice 
that disguises the castor oil? 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. I think we are being unfair to Mr. Clermont in 
permitting a supplementary question or two that developed into a full exchange. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Had I objected to those supplementary questions, I would 
have called your attention to it, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have— 
Mr. CLERMONT: I am not that shy. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, but I have some obligation as Chairman to try and make 
an attempt at least to see the meeting proceeds in an orderly fashion irrespective 
of objections. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Slater, your brief seems to favour deposit insurance for 
the near banks but not for the chartered banks. 


Mr. SLATER: No, that is not what I have said, I have left myself open to 
being misinterpreted here. I think there is a lot to be said for the deposit insur- 
ance system extending over both the banks and the near banks. It seems to me 
that the deposit insurance system is fundamentally a vehicle that is to be used to 
improve our general banking structure in the broad sense of that term. It is 
probably true that our banks in a sense do not need it but our banks, that is the 
chartered banks, I think, are, in fact, in a position that they may very well have 
to participate. They should, in the general public interest, participate in certain 
things which have an intent of dealing with a broad class of questions which 
involves them as well as others; and, involves them in ways in which they have a 
vital interest in the matter of how the other institutions are dealt with. It seems 
to me that you could say, well this is unfair to the banks to impose on them 
something they do not need. But my own view is that this should be regarded in 
the round, in the totality of the things that are done here and, it may very well 
be a perfectly sensible compromise in the total package of your development to 
have banks that appear not to need the thing, to participate. 


Now it is possible, as your Chairman suggested this morning that you might 
go for two schedules of rates, that is a possibility to be thought about—perhaps 
even three schedules of rates. But even that one may be more difficult to work 
out than it is worth. I think the one thing that is fairly clear is that if you have 
a deposit insurance system, if you do the other things you have to do to make 
it work, then the cost of the deposit insurance is in fact not huge. 


I have a lot of sympathy for the point of view that Dr. Binhammer put 
before you that, in fact, there is a good case to me made for perhaps two 
institutions or one institution for one outfit and none for another or something of 
this sort. But, my own view is that on the whole I think I see some merit ina 
single institution perhaps with a differential ratio. 


(Translation) 
Mr. ComtTots: A supplementary question, please? 


The CHAIRMAN: I must recognize the other speakers before Mr. More and 
Mr. Comtois. I should say to Mr. Clermont that even allowing for a few extra 
minutes, his time has expired. 


(English) 


Mr. More (Regina City): I just want to ask you this. Do you see merit and 
anything to be gained in a system of deposit insurance which is compulsory for 
the banks, which it is generally admitted do not need it, and only voluntary for 
the other institutions? Do you really think you are going to accomplish much? 


Mr. SLATER: I think, Mr. More, there is a question involved here that I, as an 
outsider, cannot really answer very properly for you. My own view is the federal 
government could have said anybody in the deposit business has to have deposit 
insurance and that is that. The voluntary aspect of this thing is to be regarded as 
a tactic. The question that is really important here is whether in fact, as Dr. 
Binhammer put it this morning, when you put together enough of a package of 
carrots and sticks so that in fact what is voluntary is voluntary but it is a little 
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like the old volunteers in the army. It has got a lot of suasion about it, a lot of 
carrots and a lot of sticks and, in fact, becomes something of considerable 
significance. Now, I do not believe for a minute— 


Mr. FuLTON: Who is going to be the Sergeant-Major? 


Mr. SLATER: Oh, I think there are nominees around. But I do not believe for 
a minute you should take literally the voluntary character of the proposed 
deposit insurance. It is going to be voluntary with a lot of sticks behind backs 
and suasion, and so on. Or else, it is simply not going to do the job that your 
Committee has to face. 


Mr. More (Regina City): This was the point I wanted to make. You have no 
more information than we have. 


Mr. StateR: I could not possibly have, sir. I have no privileged position in 
the government service or with a minister or with the officials. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Comrots: Mr. Slater, constitutionally speaking, can a province allow an 
institution which is a near-bank with a provincial charter, to accept deposit 
insurance? 


The CHAIRMAN: Federal or provincial deposit insurance? 
Mr. ComTo!s: Federal? 


(English) 


Can the province oppose a provincial charter of near banks or Caisse 
Populaire to participate. 


Mr. SLATER: Could the province say ‘“‘no” to the institution if it wanted to get 
in? 


Mr. ComTots: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think in fairness to Mr. Slater—I will allow him to answer 
the question—he might characterize it as a legal question rather than an eco- 
nomic one, a question of economics. 


Mr. SLATER: I do not know the answer to this one. I suppose that what I 
would say is this. If the Caisse Populaire or any other set of institutions are 
carrying on a set of activities of which one piece is this deposit business in this 
narrow sense and if, for a lot of the other pieces, there is no question whatsoever 
about provincial responsibility, and so on, I suppose an institution, whatever its 
legal right, would be very unlikely to take on this federal deposit insurance and 
pay the prices that might be exacted of it by the province quite legitimately, 
completely within provincial power in other matters. The problem, of course, I 
think, is one must be very careful here. We know that under our constitution 
governments have complete power. But, on the other hand, I think if a govern- 
ment behaved in an extremely arbitrary manner with respect to its own char- 
tered institutions, presumably there is some recourse in courts and such like, but 
my guess is that in the crunch, if a provincial government says to institutions 
which depend in absolutely vital ways on the good grace and favour of the 
provincial government, that the institution would probably not be willing to take 
on federal deposit insurance voluntarily if the provincial government said “no”. 
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It may be a fairly impractical point of view of the thing but it seems to me that is 
the best I can do for you, sir. 


Mr. ComTots: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I now recognize Mr. Cameron followed by Mr. Lambert and 
Mr. Lind and Mr. Gilbert. We are obviously not going to complete this by six 
o’clock. I presume, Mr. Slater, that you will be available for our meeting this 
evening? 


Mr. SLATER: Yes, I can stay. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Slater, I noticed on 
page 3, in your paragraph No. 8, you set out the primary criteria for distinguish- 
ing banking for the present purpose. It is that whether or not some of the debts 
of the institution are part of the money supply and whether or not some of the 
operations of the institution result in changes in the money supply of the nation. 
Now, could you by those criteria, list the type of institutions, or some of what we 
have been calling near banks, that would fall within those criteria? 


Mr. SLATER: The ones that would fall most clearly within these criteria 
would be the non-trustee elements of the activities of the trust and loan 
companies; not all of those but a piece of those activities in which they clearly 
are engaged in a deposit taking business. You can get cheque books, you can 
issue cheques, you can make payments, and even some of their claims can be 
readily used even though you do not formally have a checking privilege. That is 
one that is fairly easy and straightforward to deal with. It is my impression that 
some activities of the Caisse Populaire in the major urban centres also fall 
within this range. There is a set of institutions, we have one in Kingston, 
Commonwealth Saving and Loan or something like that, which would fall in the 
category of a loan company rather than a trust and loan company. It is a loan 
company. It, certainly, and all the institutions that are like it would fall into that 
category. I believe there are some credit unions that would fall into that 
category. Those are the ones that are fairly easy and definite, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would that characterize 
the Alberta treasury branches? 

Mr. SLATER: I am sorry, sir, I simply do not know enough about them. It 
may well be that they are in that position. They have characteristics which—I 
simply do not know; I will have to simply quit there. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): My next question will be 


this. Would the operations of these institutions you have listed fall within one or 
other of the classes of subject within federal jurisdiction as set out in the B.N.A. 


Act? 

Mr. SLATER: I would have thought so, sir, in that classes as enumerated 
powers of the federal government include currency and coinage, banking, the 
incorporation of banks, the issue of paper— 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I think Mr. Fulton may have a point. 


Mr. Futton: I wonder if Mr. Cameron would clarify it for me anyway. You 
say classes as enumerated in the B.N.A. Act but which section, section 91 or 


section 92? 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Section 91. 
The CHAIRMAN: The federal powers. 


Mr. SLATER: The federal powers, the explicit classes include currency, 
coinage, banking, incorporation of banks, issue of paper money, savings banks, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, interest and legal tender. Now, I think 
that by any reasonable interpretation of currency, banking, issue of paper money 
—the issue of paper money is a very interesting one, you see. The issue of paper 
money is in there, as I understand it, because—it is in the same clause as bank- 
ing—the principal form of money of the country back in the days of the B.N.A. 
Act was bank notes. In effect, bank deposits have replaced them as the prin- 
cipal element. So, I would think by any reasonable interpretation of those 
clauses in a modern setting the activities of those institutions would technically 
fall under those specifically enumerated powers. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then, if in this present 
revision of the Bank Act, we were to include a definition of banking along the 
line you have set out here with these criteria, thereby bringing these institutions 
within the purview of the Bank Act, would you consider they should be 
chartered? Would you consider they would have to become part of the reserve 
system of the country, with cash reserves? 


Mr. SLATER: Let me deal with the easy one first. So far as I can make out, 
the cash reserve requirement is not of the essence. It is not the definitive thing 
because, as I understand it, most of these institutions, if one examines their 
behaviour over a time, in fact by their own rules of prudence and good manage- 
ment as well as by the regulations of provinces, but primarily by their own rules 
of prudence and good management, in fact hold cash reserve ratios in relation- 
ship to their deposit liabilities on a fairly stable basis and on a basis which is not 
fundamentally different in principle from the basis that governed our banks 
before we imposed legal requirements on them. 

Now, as to charters, the problem here is, I think, the following. The Bank 
Act is the charter, in a sense, of a bank. But the Bank Act is charters of banks 
which combine not only the banking functions but a whole range of other 
functions. The Bank Act has its characteristic structure, its particular mix, 
because of the mix of things that banks are. Some of these institutions do a little 
bit of deposit taking business, some of them do quite a lot and some of them will 
probably do a lot more no matter what happens. But their mixture of activities is 
often a very different mixture in other respects from the mixture that the banks 
carry on. I just do not think it is a very proper or appropriate way to think of 
simply forcing them to opt into the bank charters, if we think of bank charters as 
the Bank Act as it now exists because that is the charter. I think that what one 
would probably have to do is to work out a limited set of requirements that 
they must meet with respect to the banking elements of their activities and a set 
of those requirements which made sense in relationship to the Bank Act. But I 
think I simply would have to quit there and say this raises problems that are 
beyond me, I think. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it is a good time to quit, not only because of the 
problems but because it is six o’clock. This meeting is recessed until eight o’clock. 
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EVENING SITTING 


The VicE-CuHarrman: I will now call the committee to order. 
At the adjournment Mr. Cameron had the floor and had not finished. I will 
start with Mr. Cameron, and he will be followed by Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like to come back 
to the question of the cash reserves of any institutions which, by definition, 
have been brought within the present preview of banking. As I recall it, you 
were in doubt about whether it would be necessary or desirable to call on them 
for cash reserves and I was recalling the evidence that Mr. Rasminsky gave us 
when somewhat similar questions were asked of him. 

In the first place, in connection with the cash reserves of the chartered 
banks one of the questions was: why was it necessary to have the cash reserves 
of the chartered banks set at a level somewhat higher than they would them- 
selves feel necessary for their operations. Mr. Rasminsky reply was that this was 
essential for his control of monetary policy. Now, it is true that Mr. Rasminsky, 
with regard to the near-banks, did say that he saw no danger to his control, in 
the meantime, but he did make a caveat that perhaps in ten years’ time, if they 
continue to develop relatively to the chartered banks, as they have been doing, it 
might be necessary to consider it. 

The question I would like to ask you is this: If we develop a definition of 
“banking”, which brings these institutions within the purview of banking legis- 
lation, would it not be better to establish the system of cash reserves for them 
now rather than to wait until perhaps it became vitally necessary? 


Mr. SLATER: I think that the first point that I would make, Mr. Cameron, is 
that the function of cash reserves in relationship to our banks is not quite as 
decisive a thing, from their point of view, as it used to be. Cash reserves used to 
have several functions to perform the minimum operating balances, a kind of 
precautionary fund, and then quite a large sort of emergency fund, because 
their own liquidity depended rather vitally on their cash position; because we 
did not have the sorts of provisions with the central bank and related things, and 
highly developed markets, that we now have, and which provide many more 
safety features than we used to provide. 

Now, I think I was probably too quickly off the mark and a little cavalier 
about the matter of cash reserve requirements, with respect to the near-banking 
institutions. 

I think the cash reserves for these institutions again have to be looked at a 
little as for the banks. They are important to them as an element in their own 
liquidity operation, in a way, because those institutions often do not have quite 
the same range of liquidity opportunities; admittedly, they do not have quite the 
same needs either, but they do not have quite the same opportunities as the 
banks. They in fact may, in a way, have to have a little bit more of an eye 
towards their liquidity requirements in setting their own cash reserve require- 
ments than have the banks. 

There are two points involved. The first is that it may well be that from the 
point of view of protection of the public and the current liquidity situation, and 
the kinds of liquidity facilities that these institutions are carrying on, and the 
new range of functions and so on, that indeed some of them may be operating 
with cash reserve practices that are too limited in relation to what they should 
have. I am sure there is always a certain temptation, when things go well for 
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quite a time, to start thinking that they are always going to go well, and 
therefore to sort of trim back a little on your requirements. There may be 
something in that, and there may be, therefore, quite apart from the control 
questions, issues that should be looked at on the adequacy of the loose cash 
reserves positions of these institutions. I simply do not know enough about their 
actual cash practices in detail to be certain of this. 

Regarding the control of the cash reserves as an important link in the 
operation of monetary or credit policy, there, I suppose, the most important 
thing is that, whatever reserve practices exist, they be relatively stable—stable 
either because of the practices of the institutions, or the practices of the institu- 
tions with a bit of encouragement, or stable because of some legal requirement. 

I think that when Mr. Rasminsky said that he did not think at the present 
time that he needed cash reserve requirements on these institutions from a 
control point of view he probably took the view—certainly it is a view that 
others have taken—that the amount of freedom that these institutions in fact 
exercise in varying their cash reserve positions from a short term point of view 
has been somewhat limited; and the Porter Commission evidence tends to sup- 
port this. I think that it is proper, however, that, on the cash reserve require- 
ments careful consideration be given to the adequacy of their requirements in 
the light of their needs and liquidity facilities. And undoubtedly additional work 
and thinking will have to be done on the question of control. 

I think that is the best I can do on the cash reserves themselves, Mr. 
Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you, Mr. Slater; 
that is all. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cameron. Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I am going to take up right from that point. I 
was wondering why Dr. Slater would think that one would require cash reserves 
to the same degree as in the past if you have got to bring in deposit insurance, 
remembering the other aspect of cash reserves, as against being a tool of 
monetary policy on the part of the Central Bank. Now you are, in effect, doubly 
insuring a high percentage of deposits in the chartered banks with your proposal 
on compulsory deposit insurance for the banks. 


Mr. SLATER: Mr. Lambert, I would say two things. The first is that the act: 

that is proposed in fact involves a significant reduction in the cash reserve 
requirements on the chartered banks as compared with what now rules; and, 
secondly, that the average 12 per cent on current accounts and 4 per cent on 
savings deposits averages out at under 7 per cent with the present distribution of 
liabilities. 
What is additionally relevant here is that it seems a reasonable expectation, 
if the act goes through, that the proportion of the bank debts, which are subject 
to the 4 per cent rate of minimum cash reserve ratios, will increase in relation to 
the total. Therefore, there is not only the once and for all changeover to a cash 
reserve ratio, which is now 8 percent, to something which is below 7 per cent, 
but there is, in fact, beyond that, a reasonable expectation of some further 
downward drift. 

The second point, I believe, is simply a matter of judgment with respect to 
the commercial banks. There is no question that the deposit insurance, in a sense, 
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adds an element of protection to the banks that they did not have before. They 
may not need it, and it may not make much difference to them; «but it:issa net 
addition, and I think you are quite right, sir, in suggesting that that in itself is a 
further factor in reducing their cash requirements. I think it is a matter of 
judgment that you would have to explore with the governor of the central bank 
and with bankers and others on what the right numbers are. Twelve per cent 
current and four per cent on all things other than current is not a high cash 
reserve requirement for banks by the standards of this world. Most other places 
in the world, in fact, have requirements which are, I believe, a little on the 
higher side. 

Did you also want me to say something about the deposit insurance in 
relation to the near-banks? 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, not at the present time; I will come to that. My own view, 
to comment on what you have said, is that I think 12 percents, too. highalt 
should be no greater than 8 per cent on the current account, in view of the fact 
that there is going to be deposit insurance. But that is a matter of opinion and 
judgment. 

I was very glad to read your paper, particularly with regard to your feeling 
that there should be a definition of “banking” within the act. I have thought of 
myself as a kind of lone voice on this, with Mr. Cameron and others—a lone 
voice outside of the Committee, I should say—but you have explored it suffi- 
ciently with the others, and I am not going to say any more about that. 

However, one point that did bother me in your brief was the comment that 
the banks, because of the ceiling on the interest rate, had to resort to satellite 
operations, which you felt would not be necessary now and which were, in fact, 
not quite proper for the banks. I am just wondering whether you include types 
of operations like Kinross and RoyNat, because I would like to know whether 
you feel that the purpose that those two corporations serve at the present time 
will not be done away with under the new act? Is the medium to long range 
financing that can be done through those operations going to be satisfied by some 
provision in the proposed act? 


Mr. SLATER: As I would say to my students, “That is a terribly good 
question.” 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: What do they say about the answer? 


Mr. SLATER: Sometimes they are not very satisfied. 

I think I was just a little fast in sliding over this particular point before. Let 
me say one or two things in general, and then deal specifically with your 
question. 

I would be quite disturbed if we were to carry through an act which either 
implied, or encouraged, or perhaps even made necessary, the development by 
our banks of a lot of specialized satellite institutions, in the way that the 
Australian banks have done. That is to say, they have developed hire-purchase 
companies and chopped them up into two or three kinds, and mortgage compa- 
nies, and so on. This is a very tricky issue, because the principal argument 
against the extensive use of the satellite procedure, I think, is that the ultimate 
underpinning of the satellites is the bank’s capital and the bank’s own position. 
The bank cannot, in fact, allow one of its satellites to fail. It has to bail it out, if it 
is mismanaged or something else goes wrong, or if it gets into the kind of game 
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that turns out not to be viable. Ultimately the bank’s capital and the bank’s 
general assets are the things that provide the basic security. 

I would be most unhappy, indeed, if we were to get such a satellite 
development and such a confounding of the relationship between the satellites 
and the main bank as to make it difficult to understand the fundamental basis of 
security of the banking system. In other words, I think, under many situations, 
an extensive satellite development might very well be a weakening in the 
strength of our banks. 

Now, the thing in favour of the satellite development is that you can carve 
off a special kind of institution to do a special kind of function, and it may be 
that this can give you an appropriate adaptation of your Management, your 
organization and things of this sort. 

Turning to RoyNat and Kinross I think I have to say, in the first place, that I 
simply do not know enough about these institutions to have anything like a 
definitive view on them and, therefore, what I say is conditional upon a degree of 
ignorance. 

My impression is that there is a great deal of attraction to the drawing ofa 
bank act with a set of conditions under which we can, in fact, carry on within a 
bank a broad range of borrowing and lending functions; that there is a great deal 
of attraction to the so-called department store financing type of approach as 
compared with the satellite kind of approach. I think that if you draw a bank 
act that restricts too tightly the scope for your banks to develop a broad range 
of borrowing and lending functions the banks will very naturally tend to de- 
velop satellites. They are going to be encouraged to do that. I think that Kin- 
ross is easier to discuss than RoyNat, because Kinross is essentially a mortgage 
lending operation, and the explicit provisions of the act before you would, in 
fact, not make Kinross necessary for the Bank of Commerce to be actively 
engaged in the mortgage business as a bank. 

The RoyNat one is more difficult, because the question that you would have 
to settle is whether you can create a bank act which can permit the banks to 
have the scope, in terms of their borrowing and lending operations, in terms of 
interest rates and length of commitments and so on, that permit the banks to do 
the RoyNat sort of thing within the bank instead of creating this other kind of 
institution. 

It is not entirely clear, because as long as the ceiling stays in place I suspect 
that RoyNat cannot be run in under the act, because RoyNat ought to be able to 
lend under current circumstances at rates of 8, 9, or 10 per cent. Those are its 
lending rates, and it has to be able to borrow at rates of 53, 6, or 64 per cent. 
You cannot do that with the act as now proposed unless if quite a little room 
opens up in the debenture side and the deposit certificate side. Even then, you 
are’in trouble ..’, 


Mr. LAMBERT: With respect to house mortgages. I was thinking of this: Why 
would it not be proper for a consortium of banks and trust companies to get 
together, each contributing a proportion of the founding capital and the experi- 
ence if their operations to the establishment of a company which would go into 
a specialized field? Not only would they then realize upon, shall we say, the 
value of the knowledge of their own officers but they would combine it with that 
of people in other banks and trust companies, who may have somewhat analo- 
gous skills. As a result, you would get a better operation; you would get a better 
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meld of experience. I would have thought that this sort of thing in Canada 
would be encouraged rather than discouraged. 


Mr. SLATER: I have had a couple of exchanges over Bob MacIntosh’s proposal 
in this respect, so I have given a little thought to this. It seems to me that on 
this one—the position that I would take would be: Is the sort of thing you de- 
scribe possible? The problem, presumably, in drawing the act is to permit a 
limited number of special function things of this sort to emerge; to impose the 
proper requirements of accountability and bad debts protection and so on, so 
that the bank’s position, as a bank, is in a sense protected in these things; but 
not to go so far in permitting the satellite development as to encourage that 
as the general form of practice of development of our banking institutions. 
This is the kind of ideal in the world, and I am simply not good enough on 
the drafting side of this to know whether that is possible. 

I think that comes closer to the ideal than anything that I have suggested 
earlier. I think you are quite right, sir. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, this is the last area that I want to discuss. 


Mr. Slater mentioned something about the possibility of a multi-rate struc- 
ture in the field of deposit insurance—presumably with the gradation of rates 
being geared to the type of institution that was in the scheme. However, nothing 
was said about who would be elected to bear the highest rate. 


I am concerned primarily not about the near-bank but about the person who 
is going to pay for that—the customer. The near-bank customer says: “Well, I 
have to pay ultimately maybe one-eighth of one per cent’. In another institu- 
tion it might be one-twelfth of one per cent, or some graduation of this kind. Has 
any thought been given to where the money would ultimately land? Naturally, 
at the low-rate institution, I think. 


Mr. SLATER: I think on this one there is a problem of trying to balance 
things up. I am not certain about it, but I think it runs a little this way: Quite 
often the institution which has the riskier business is also the institution which 
is, in a sense, the one which has inherently higher-income business. In effect, 
the greater risk and the higher earnings and, on the other side of the picture, 
the higher rates of payments to depositors, do go together a bit. It seems to me 
that in looking at this one and asking where will the deposits go the thing one 
would have to say is: If you had a multi-rate structure, institutions type “A” 
are borrowing at higher terms, lending at higher terms and they are riskier; 
that, in a sense, the deposit insurance costs more but it also gives the people 
more in that situation. In the other situation deposits cost less and give the people 
less. I am not at all sure that the distribution of funds would be made, as it 
were, on the basis of differentials in the deposit insurance rates. 


Mr. Lambert, all I am saying is that I believe that this thing has to be put 
together in a sort of total risk, earnings interest rate, deposit insurance kind of 
package before one can sort out the implications of multi-rate structure. 


I should say that my own prejudice in this matter is that there may be on 
balance, and taking the act as a whole, a pretty good case for a single rate 
structure, even though you know that you are, in a sense, proposing more than 
the cost of some and less of others; but one has to look at the bank act as a 
whole. 

27294—68 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Surely none of us is under the delusion that we do not know 
where the cost of the insurance premium is going to eventually land. This is 
going to be strictly a cost to the customer. 


Mr. SLATER: But the customer gets a reduction in his risk, too, you know. 
The customer gets something for this. The only net cost in this thing is the cost of 
the inspection operation. The rest of it is not a net cost to the community as a 
whole. It is a question of—as in most insurance situations—it is a genuine 
situation where everybody pays a little and out of an insurance situation some 
people get a lot but the best of all possible worlds is never to collect the premium 
in this particular situation. I think there is genuine insurance character to the 
thing, as I understand it. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert, may I ask a supplementary question? 

If you really want to have fair competition among financial institutions how 
can you have it in such a way that the measurement of the rates could be done 
by other than the lenders themselves? 


Mr. SLATER: Mr. Laflamme, I am sorry; I am more “soggy” than I should be. 
Could you repeat that, please? 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: You were saying that there could be some different 
degrees of rates regarding insurance. How could it be done by degrees so that 
the measurement of the risk could be done by others than the lenders? 


Mr. SLATER: I think the risk arises to some extent from the kind of assets 
that the institution owns. If an institution owns a lot of high-yielding pieces of 
paper, a certain percentage of which is going to go bad, the risk is different than 
if that institution holds a lot of low-yielding pieces of paper like treasury bills 
in which the risk of some of the pieces going bad is very low indeed. 

I would think, in fact, it is possible, in principle at least, to get some measure 
of differentials of risk by looking at the quality and the nature of the assets 
which the institutions own. When British Mortgage owned a lot of pieces of 
paper, which were Atlantic Acceptance pieces of paper, this was very diterent 
from the Royal Trust owning treasury bills. 


I do not want to throw rocks at anybody, but this is exactly the point that 
is at issue. 


Mr. LAMBERT: One last question: Do you think that it is practical and 
feasible to have more than one deposit insurance scheme in this country? 


Mr. SLATER: That is: Is it practical and feasible to have schemes which might 
differ from one province to another? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, that is correct; so that there would be a national scheme 
and one or more provincial schemes? 


Mr. SLATER: Well, I do not know the answer to this. My guess is that if the 
scheme, like one’s taxation system, does have at least a minimum degree of 
common nomenclature, common definitions, common concepts and, in fact, an 
eye is given to the question of integration of these pieces into something which 
has a minimum compatibility, one piece with another, I would have thought 
that it was possible, in fact, to get some way in this. 

I am simply drawing an anology from a tax system. We are, in fact, able to 
get along with different taxes and different tax policies in various provinces. We 
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are able to get along without really anything like colossal problems, providing 
there is this minimum degree of integration of the systems and compatibility of 
the systems. I think I would be inclined, if I were trying to do a job on this, to 
explore the possibilities along that route. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What degree of uniformity do you think would be required? 


Mr. SLATER: You would certainly have to have the classifications of deposits 
that were employed in the various systems compatible, one place to another— 


Mr. LAMBERT: Inspection standards? 


- Mr. SLATER: The inspection standards presumably will come in on the 
question of whether you have essentially different degrees of risk and people 
detect trouble by different standards, and things of this sort. 

My guess is that you do not have to have absolutely uniform inspec- 
tion, but that you have to have a sort of rough compatibility, and to the extent 
that there is a federal underpinning,—that will probably have a bearing upon 
the degree of compatibility that you have to have. 

I simply do not know enough about this subject to press much beyond that, 
Mr. Lambert. I think this is a direction worth exploring. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Linp: Dr. Slater, I would like to go into the area of interest rates and 
competition. In No. 21 you say that it is absolutely essential that the interest rate 
be raised from the present 6 per cent rate. My concern, of course, is that when 
we take away this ceiling what is going to happen to the small borrower in this 
country versus the large borrower? Is he going to be treated fairly, or is he going 
to have to pay a fairly substantial percentage more for his money than will the 
large borrower? 


Mr. SLaTER: I think the best answer is that some small borrowers are going 
to pay more and some are going to pay less. This is very important for us to try 
and work our way through. To be perfectly straightforward about this, because I 
happen to be rated as a reputable person—for no good reason—TI can borrow 
from my bank at 6 per cent, and do. But I am very sure that had I gone to my 
bank 15 years ago, or if I went to my bank now with the kind of position I was in 
15 years ago, I probably would have some difficulty in borrowing at the 6 per 
cent; in fact, I might end up with a personal loan, or I might end up with a 
finance company; I might end up in a lot of places. 

The point is that some small borrowers benefit by the present ceiling and 
other small borrowers lose. Where small borrowers in toto come out is not 
entirely clear. My guess is that small borrowers in toto are probably ending up 
paying more for their banking resources now than they would if there was not 
this present tightness of ceiling. 

The much more difficult question is: Where does this thing come out when 
you get the new situation? There, most of us cannot make anything more than 
educated guesses. Let me put it this way: If we get the removal of interest rates 
in the banks, or the ceiling gets up quite a way from the present rate on short 
government bonds, so that there is some range within which interest rates can 
fall, then I think what is going to happen is that there is going to be some sort of 
differential in interest rates that the banks charge, and there ought to be some 
differential in interest rates that the banks charge, because there are two 
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principal factors that are operative. One is that it costs a great deal more to 
administer some kinds of loans and manage certain kinds of lending and security 
holdings by the banks than others; and, secondly, there is an enormous difference 
in the risks that are involved in various kinds of businesses. We want the banks, 
in fact, to be able to engage continuously in a business which is not just the most 
“riskless” and the most ‘‘costless” business to run; we want the banks to be put 
in the position in which they can, in fact, genuinely and continuously serve a 
broad range of risks and meet costs of administration and so on. 

My guess is that if you get any width in the possibilities of interests that the 
banks can charge you will get quite a wide variety of terms. Some small people 
will pay more than they now do, but others will pay a lot less than they now do, 
because they will have open to them opportunities of borrowing from the banks 
that they do not now have. The banks simply have to ration their credit at this 
point. 

The ultimate question is: What, then, protects the public? The premise of 
this act is that the public is to be protected by the active promotion, by 
legislation and by other means, of competition between banks and other institu- 
tions, so that no individual is going to be the prisoner of a bank, nor is a bank 
going to be in a position to take undue advantage of people. 

Over and beyond this, however, I think one has to say that there may well 
be in Canada a set on special considerations for particular groups in particular 
circumstances, which, for various reasons, ought to be promoted on other than 
strictly commercial terms. That is part of our way of life. 

The position, I think, that is implicit in the act, and in the other elements of 
the government’s legislation in this respect, is that you ought to meet those 
things head on. There is no reason why you cannot continue to have a whole 
series of special acts dealing with special situations. There are differences of view 
about how much of that sort of thing there ought to be, but I do not think 
anybody is suggesting that all of the legislation that has been developed to deal 
with special credit needs should be given up. 

I do not know whether I am meeting the issues properly for you, sir, but this 
is the best first crack I can give you. 


Mr. Linp: Across Canada it is fair to estimate that there are over 250,000 
small independent business people who use the banks for accommodation. If this 
ceiling is lifted there is no doubt that the great percentage of those who have to 
use the bank for accommodation are going to have to pass on the increase to the 
consumer, which will add to our inflationary pressures. 


Mr. SLATER: But, sir, admittedly, these people use the banks, but they use a 
lot of other things, too. They use a lot of other things that cost them a great deal 
more in terms of borrowing than does their bank accommodation. My next door 
neighbour is a small businessman, and he uses RoyNat and he has used the 
Industrial Development Bank. He pays more at RoyNat than he does at the 
bank. He uses the bank but he uses RoyNat, too. Others use all sorts of schemes 
of financing. If you are a car dealer you use the bank if you can; otherwise you 
use the industrial end of the instalment finance companies and the wholesal- 


ing of credit, which is going to cost you a lot more than the bank accommodation, 
too. 
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The point is that small businessmen certainly benefit by cheap bank interest 
rates, but they lose by high interest rates and limited accommodation in other 
things. 

If you are going to size this problem up you have got to put these two things 
together. I am not at all sure—and I really think you have to ask people who are 
more expert in the credit game than, I—that raising the ceiling will, on balance, 
increase the cost of credit to the small businessman. It is that “on balance” that 
you have to look at. Look at what interest rates are nowadays. You have a 6 per 
cent ceiling. The government of Canada, on 13-month paper, paid 5.88 per cent. 
If the government of Canada has to pay 5.88 per cent to borrow 13-month paper 
what justification could there possibly be for my borrowing at 6 per cent? None 
whatsoever. I am being subsidized today by the small businessman who cannot 
get bank credit because I have a chunk of it. I am not at all sure, in terms of the 
interest, of equity in our country, that that makes any sense whatsoever. 


Mr. GILBERT: What about your idea with regard to classification of interest 
rates? Would that take care of part of the problem that you have just men- 
tioned? 


Mr. SLATER: This is a situation where it is very tempting indeed to say, in 
effect, “interest rate ceilings do have a function to perform”. We live in a 
competitive environment, but we do not live in a perfectly competitive environ- 
ment. The farmer who lives outside a small town in Saskatchewan, which 
happens to have one branch of one bank, does not have a huge variety of lending 
institutions open to him. It is true that he has more than we might think, because 
he can borrow through his co-operative; he can borrow through his elevator 
company; he can borrow through his implement salesman, and so on; so that 


_ there is more there than one might think; but we do not live in a perfectly 
competitive world. There is the serious question of how much effective protec- 


tion we are going to have in this country from the competition. 

It is awfully tempting to think that you could drop all the bank lending 
business into three baskets, and say that there is the prime, industrial and com- 
mercial customer; that there is a consumer customer, and that there is some 
kind of small businessman or farmer customer. I do not know you would get 
these exactly right. It is tempting to say, “Well, there is a rational differentia- 
tion of cost of administration and risks, between these broad categories, and as 
a rough-and-ready rule we would come out with a ceiling of 8 per cent for this 
group now, and 9 per cent for that, and 10 per cent for that’ or something of 
this sort. You could even put this thing in with a kind of float so that it goes 
up and down with the short bond rate, and so on. This is very tempting. 

I think what you are going to have to do, if you want to explore that, is to 
ask people who know much more about classifying credit than I do, to see 
whether there could be any feasible, rough-and-ready breaking of these things 
into two or three categories that make any sense, and which, although not 
perfect, would do what ceilings are supposed to do, without doing all these 
other things that the present ceiling has done, which I think we all regard as 
a really pretty unsatisfactory set of adjustments. 


Mr. LInD: You make a statement here: 
The substance of the ceiling has been broken in many respects for 
many years in Canada. 
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Getting back to this interest rate again, in what way have these ceilings 
been broken, in your estimation, and have they always been broken in favour of 
the banks, or have they sometimes been broken in favour of the borrower? 


Mr. SLATER: A ceiling is a limit on the maximum that the bank can charge. 
Since there is no limit to how cheap the bank can make its services, I think there 
is no barrier to their being as favourable to the customer as they like. 

That particular remark, sir, was written when I was in a little bit of a state 
of pique, on leave, camped in England, and having received the earlier bill 
which preserved the 6 per cent ceiling, etc. etc., and I regarded that bill, and I 
still regard that bill—and the very fact that you have a different bill suggests 
that I was right in that respect—as just awful. 


I think you are all familiar with the sort of things that are involved, and if 
the 6 per cent ceiling is interpreted as the gross interest rate that the banks can 
charge for any kind of lending activity, and if the premise is that the banks will 
recoup most of their service costs by means of the interest, too, then I think it 
fair to say that quite a lot of bank lending, interpreted very broadly, has been at 
rates in excess of 6 per cent for quite a long time. I think you can say this 
without pointing any finger of scorn at the banks, as doing things that are 
extortionist, or anything of that sort. The most obvious point is that the distinc- 
tion between the banks buying securities and making loans is a distinction that 
the lawyers like to make, but it is a distinction that is trivial. The point is 
that when a bank buys securities to yield more than 6 per cent it is mak- 
ing a loan at more than 6 per cent in any reasonable economic interpretation 
of making loans. 

The second point is the one that has been before this Committee on succes- 
sive hearings of the Bank Act on several occasions, and it is the way in which 
the personal loan business is done. There is a variety of things in various banks, 
and we all know that in gross terms, that is, on a gross interest rate interpreta- 
tion of the lending rate at which banks carry out their lending—they are lend- 
ing at more than 6 per cent. We all know that, and that has been going on for 
more than 20 years in the Canadian banking system. It may very well be, if you 
examine what the net returns to the bank are, that they are less out of that than 
they are out of holding government bonds, because you are dealing with a class 
of business that is inherently costly to do. 

Mr. Linp: I am not too much interested in the consumer loan end of it. Iam 
more interested in the commercial aspect, for the small business person. I am 
more interested in whether, once we remove this ceiling, we can be assured that 
there is going to be competition between the chartered banks for this small 
borrower, and in that way keeping the interest rate to him down in an area that 
he can reach and probably still make a profit in his small operation. 


Mr. SLATER: On the competition side I think all we can say is that the gen- 
eral tenor of your act is to attempt to promote competition among the banks, 
and that the surrounding statements that have been made by the minister are 
probably to promote additional banking development. The general tenor of the 
act is to expect that there will continue to be lending institutions carrying out 
a broad range of lending functions, other than the banks, too, and that out 
of this will emerge a competitive environment which is satisfactory. 
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It may well be—and I have no idea what the difficulties are in this—that 
one would want to have some kind of watching brief on the emergence of the 
competition and its satisfactory performance and so on. One might very well 
want to have included in the returns some system that would indicate the terms 
on which various kinds of lending are done. 

I do not know that anybody can assure you at this point that the competition 
will be adequate. I think that all you can say is that things are being proposed 
that set you on the road toward that sort of development, and the belief and 
hope are that these things will come out the right way. I am sorry, I simply 
cannot go beyond that point. I do not know any more than that about this 
matter. 


Mr. Linp: There is the proposal in Bill No. C-222 with regard to the cutting 
down of interlocking directorships. Is it your opinion that this will create more 
competition between the banks? 


Mr. SLATER: I guess this is in line with the old problem, that the only 
fellows who can really tell you the answer are the fellows who have been in 
the game a little bit. 

I often tell my students that anybody who talks about investment ought to 
have invested a little bit. There are others in this room who will recall that there 
was another part to the story, that those who are going to talk about girls ought 
to have gone “girling’. Therefore, those who are going to talk about bank 
directorships ought to have been inside at a directors’ meeting and have operated 
one, which I have not. 


Mr. LInD: Which are you competent at? 


Mr. SLATER: None of them; demonstrably incompetent at the first; I have 
four daughters for the second; and I have not been there for the third! 

My feeling is that cutting down interlocking directorships and so on is, in 
fact, a step in the right direction. It certainly cannot do any harm to competition 
between these institutions. There is an old saying by Adam Smith that I think is 
a little appropriate for this sort of circumstance, that when businessmen get 
together it may be for good or ill, but you cannot be absolutely certain that it is 
for good. 

Mr, CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We could perhaps close all 
the golf clubs and the clubs. 

Mr. SLATER: A man with a Scots accent talking about closing golf clubs! This 


is awful. : 
I simply do not know. I have not really been involved in this. My impression 


is that— 

Mr. LIND: You are in favour of— 

Mr. SLATER: One of the funny things about the banking business in this 
country is that banking directorships seem to me to be a little like honourary 
degrees to some extent, and that bank directors do not, in fact, run banks. There 
are about two or three men in the bank that run it and it is not the directors, 
taken en masse. That is the impression of an outsider. 

Mr. Linn: Bank directors represent big accounts. 

Mr. SLATER: That is like making a donation to a university! 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, I would not like to interrupt you, but I must 
remind you that your 20 minutes have expired. I will allow you to ask one more 
question. 


Mr. Linp: The other question is with regard to this 10 per cent equity 
position held by the banks in various companies. Are you in agreement with 
that? Do you think that is a step in the right direction? 


Mr. SLATER: I think the proposal, as I recall, is that the banks are to be 
limited to a maximum of 10 per cent ownership of the voting shares of other 
companies. 


Mr. Linn: That is right. 


Mr. SLATER: As a general proposition, I think, yes. I think one would have to 
qualify it on the point that was raised in answer to Mr. Lambert’s question. But, 
generally, I see nothing but good arising from the banks, in fact, being forced to 
be on an at arm’s length basis with their competitors. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Slater a very short 
question on interest. 
It arises on page 8 of your brief, in paragraph 22. It says: 
Much greater disclosure of charges, and in financial operations will 
also be required. 


This is with regard to banks. Are you suggesting that they do not make this 
disclosure with regard to bank charges at the moment? 


Mr. SLATER: That is rather sloppily written. I think what I had particularly 
in mind was that if you are going to turn to the competitive route it may well be 
that one would want a lot more information. By “charges” I mean interest rates 
and similar charges associated with various sorts of lending operations. I do not 
think we have anything like really first class information on this sort of thing in 
the public domain. That was essentially the point. 


Mr. GILBERT: But in the present act there is not yet any definition of “bank 
charges”. I thought that was what you were directing your mind to. 


Mr. SLATER: ‘Bank charges” covers a very, very difficult set of issues on 
which I have just touched the fringe, and I just have not got them sorted 
out. You have to get away from the current circumstances to get this in 
perspective. In principle, there is an awful lot to be said for a system by which 
the banks have one scheme of pricing for one set of functions and another set of 
pricing for another set of functions, but in fact you chop these things up into 
pieces and you do not force me to pay a kind of package charge that is not 
related to the mixture of services that I get. I may be a beneficiary, or I may bea 
loser out of this. This sort of splitting up of schemes has got a lot of merit, in 
principle. 

It is a very tricky piece of territory to sort out what is in fact the proper 
way of handling this because you have the essential point of the joint cost 
element in operations, or a series of places where there is jointness of cost, 
which is inherently a difficult thing to work out. You have odd-looking cost 
functions which are also difficult things to work out, and so on. The charges 
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other than the ones that are explicitly interest charges are the ones that I 
simply do not know enough about to be at all certain of. 


Mr. GILBERT: One other short question, Dr. Slater. If it is the intention to 
bring the near-banks under the bank act, as are the chartered banks, do you 
think it is feasible to have possibly a trade-off? At the moment you have banks 
dealing with short- and medium-term lending, and you have near-banks dealing 
with long-term lending, corporate services, and trust and executor services. With 
the change, you have the chartered banks now being able to deal in long-term 
lending, such as mortgages. Should there be a trade-off, to give the near-banks 
the right to deal in consumer loans? 


Mr. SLATER: And general business loans? 
Mr. GILBERT: And general business loans. 


Mr. SLATER: Oh, I was only elaborating the question. The question was put 
in terms of should the near banks have privileges with respect to consumer 
lending, and I asked whether the question should also include general business 
loans, because many of them do not have that privilege now. 

I think the logic of trying to promote competition certainly is on the side of 
expanding the lending privileges and the lending opportunities of these institu- 
tions. I think that perhaps an important qualification would be this, that to the 
extent that the near-banks are not exactly chartered banks—and, indeed, it is a 
moot point whether you would ever want to make them exactly chartered banks, 
because there is a great deal to be said for what I call the overlapping heirarchy 
of competition— To that extent, I think one would probably want to go at it 
something like this: Because the near-banks do some things that overlap with 
the banks, there are certain things that arise in common, in requirements and so 
on, and perhaps in scope and opportunity. To the extent that they are different in 
their borrowing functions, and things of this sort, then presumably one would 
want perhaps to encourage some continued difference of lending possibilities for 
them. 

I see more difficulty, for example, in some of the near-banks engaging in 
certain kinds of lending activities than in others. For example, it seems to be 
pretty hard to conceive of their doing the kind of business lending that is done 
by the banks, and other kinds of business lending might be possible and easier. 
In the case of consumer lending, I simply do not know enough about it to sort it 
out properly. 

Mr. GILBERT: It may be that the chartered banks will want to participate in 


corporate services and trust and executor services. I understand that they do 
that in the United States. 


Mr. SLATER: This is a very important question, and one that I think the 
Committee must consider very carefully. 

At the present time the associations, as I understand them, between banks 
and trust companies are associations which arise because in many situations the 
customer needs some mixed package of these services. The bank cannot provide 
the whole range, and the trust company cannot provide the whole range, and 
even if there was no ownership arrangement whatsoever between banks and 
trust companies one must envisage the continuation of circumstances and prob- 
lems in which some association of these services will be required. 
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I think there are only two alternatives, if the banks in effect have to divest 
themselves of positions in trust companies. One is that they develop a trust 
service, or arrange a trust service, within their own operation. The other is that, 
in fact, they continue, by means of a series of associations and contracts, to get 
together with trust companies for particular, essential services. 

I just do not know which way to go. I suspect that a bit of both might 
develop, and I take it that it is a matter of concern to the Committee whether 
they wish to encourage a line of development in this direction or not. 


Mr. G1LBerT: I have one short final question. If you again bring them closer 
together you have the problem of permitting the near-banks to use the credit 
expansion facilities of the central bank, and also adequate access to the clearing 
system in the country. These are two other factors which would enter into this. 


Mr. SLATER: The first one is easy to handle, and the second one is not so 
easy, but both, I think, are reasonably straightforward, because, in fact, one can 
think of there being a kind of monetary base which becomes sorted out among 
the various intermediary institutions of various classes and, in fact, one aspect of 
the competition between them is really a competition in carving up that reserve 
base. 

In the present process the trust companies have to get some chunk of that 
reserve base, either directly or indirectly, and they do. I do not think that the 
splitting of these associations apart will necessarily alter that as long as the trust 
companies continue to do some banking business. 

With respect to the clearing house services, I think the position there is also 
fairly simple, that any organization that is going to participate in any significant 
and active way in the payments mechanism and is creating instruments which 
are part of the payments mechanism has to have clearing facilities. 

As I understand it, and certainly the Porter Commission reported in these 
terms, those trust and loan companies that are, in fact, active do now have 
clearing facilities. The Porter Commission reported that they knew of no evi- 
dence to indicate discrimination against these people. That is something that you 
will have to investigate, as I cannot, but it is perfectly clear that if these 
organizations expand their banking functions in the sense we talked about 
earlier they must have clearing facilities. 


Mr. GILBERT: Thank you very much. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. More, on a supplementary. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Professor, you speak about their need of adequate 
clearing facilities. Do you mean to intimate by that that those who are so 
engaged do not have them now? 


Mr. SLATER: I said, sir—and I have no evidence one way or another—that 
the Porter Commission reported that they had done an investigation on these 
questions and that they did not find discrimination against these organizations in 
the provision of clearing facilities. 


Mr. More (Regina City): That upsets the evidence that we have had 
before the Committee in this regard. 


Mr. SLATER: That is right. Of course, I think that one has to be perfectly 
clear about the fact that there is an element of grace and favour involved in this 
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thing, and that is something you people have to face; but so far as we now have 
evidence in the public domain, there is no indication of discrimination against 
these organizations. 


Mr. FULTON: Mr. Elderkin would be pretty quickly able to report to us if 
there was, would he not, because of his interest in both types of companies? 


Mr. SLATER: I do not know, sir. 


Mr. GILBERT: It would not come under his jurisdiction. It is under the 
jurisdiction of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


_ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I still have four names on my list. I would like to 
know if you think we will be able to finish by 10 o’clock. 
I will call on Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. SLATER: I will try to give short answers, sir, for a change. 


Mr. CLERMONT: To make my contribution, I will make only one remark, Mr. 
Chairman, and it is this: 


(Translation) 


Mr. Slater, in the remarks which you have made in your brief, you 
say that Parliament should define what a bank is. I have read your brief, 
and my remark, I hope, will not offend you. After having read your brief 
and listened to your replies to Mr. Fulton’s questions, and to questions put by 
other members, I wonder whether those who were responsible for revising the 
Bank Act in 1954 were not practical in saying a bank is an institution whose 
name appears in Annex A of the Bank Act. 


(English) 

Mr. SLATER: I am afraid that I wished it was so. I do not think that Canada, 
through developments in this respect, is at all unique in the world. The fact is 
that by any reasonable set of economic tests of the activities of institutions, of 
the things that we would select as being banking—‘“banking” in the sense of 
things which call for special, national, constitutional concern—everywhere we 
have found that institutions other than the traditional ones—the ones that have 
been called banks—have taken on these functions to an increasing degree. 

This is partly a matter of changes in our technology; partly a matter of 
changes in the tastes and preferances of our people; it is partly a matter of the 
different mixtures of financial functions, which are wanted in the community, et 
cetera. My view is that it is simply hiding one’s head in the sand to say that the 
chartered banks are the only institutions which now require the special treat- 
ment that we associate with bank acts. There are institutions in this country that 
have taken on functions that are very important, indeed, in the payments 
mechanism. They are, if not always perfect substitutes, so much closer substi- 
tutes for the things that we traditionally use as elements in our money supply 
that their activities matter a great deal in our economic affairs, in exactly the 
same sense that we have traditionally thought our banks mattered, and I do not 
really consider it to be very useful to act as if nothing had happened in this 
respect in the last 20 years. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I just have a couple of brief questions. I am sorry, Dr. Slater 


that I was not here this afternoon to hear what was apparently a very interesting 
discussion. My questions arise out of Mr. Lind’s dealing with the interest rate. 
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You mentioned your neighbour, Dr. Slater, who borrowed from the bank, 
RoyNat and I.D.B. I did not quite gather whether you meant that if the interest 
ceiling were raised he would borrow more from the bank and less from I.D.B., or 
RoyNat, or what the reference had to do with the actual ceiling on the interest 
rate. 


Mr. SLATER: My idea was the very simple one, that if there is, in fact, in the 
act, considerable room for banks to take on a wide variety of terms, qualities, et 
cetera, of lending functions and borrowing functions by the banks which are 
related to this, then, in fact, I would expect that the banks could, within their 
own domain, do some of the jobs that are now done by RoyNat, and that, in a 
sense, RoyNat had to be created to do some of these jobs, as I see it, because, in 
part, the banks did not have the room for manoeuvre within their own opera- 
tion to do really adequately what RoyNat was in fact created to do. 


Mr. MonteEITH: If the ceiling rate were increased. 


Mr. SLATER: My impression, sir, is that the Canadian banks, over the recent 
period, have become innovators and developers, aggressively attempting to 
develop better instruments and facilities and so on, and all that one can say is 
that there are hopeful signs that the banks would, in fact, develop a broader 
range of borrowing and lending functions if they got some room for manoeuvre 
to do this. 


Mr. MonteEiTH: I have another question not quite related to that: I think it is 
agreed that practically all bank lending at the moment is at the maximum of 6 
per cent, and that that has become the minimum. Do you see any danger of a 
maximum of 7 and a quarter per cent, for argument’s sake, becoming a mini- 
mum? 


Mr. StaterR: I think I would have to answer that the following way. If the 
present level of general credit conditions were to continue—and we will take, as 
an index of that, the present rate at which the Federal government has to borrow 
on treasury bills, plus, let us say, a year and a half paper, and things of that 
sort—if those rates continue—and their rates are just a shade under 6 per cent 
at the moment, for the best security of the country—then the question is: How 
much of a differential would be required for, let us say, a prime borrower—how 
much beyond that? My impression is that the differentials between, let us say, . 
prime lending rates and this government rate—you will have to check with a 
banker on this—my impression is that they have traditionally been a little under 
one per cent, but you know there have been times when it has been over, or a bit 
under. This would suggest that the prime rate—suppose it is one per cent 
—would come in at about, let us say, six eight eight, or six and a half, or six and 
three quarters, or six and five eighths—somewhere in around there; that it 
would be scaled up from there, and that, in fact, a fair bit of lending would take 
place at six and five eighths, six and seven eighths, seven, seven and a quarter, 
and so on. 

I take it that in the judgment of the people who drafted the act the view 
was that a one and three quarter per cent spread between the ceiling and a short 
or medium rate, which is a short government rate, was an adequate range within 
which the banks could do business at a variety of rates. 
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My guess is that the one and three quarters tends to be a little on the 
narrow side for the range, but if one bears in mind the fact that the banks are 
going to be able to open up on the mortgage side of things without a ceiling on 
their lending rate, and if, on the other side, you see a bank which can borrow on 
a debenture basis as well as on a deposit certificate basis, and you scale down 
their cash reserve requirement, it may be that if you put all of these things 
together the one and three quarter per cent range is reasonably generous; but 
my instinct tells me that it is probably a little tight. 


Mr. MonreIrTH: Is it your opinion then—and this has been held out by many 
advocates of the lifting of the ceiling on interest rates—that there will be any 
increase whatsoever in interest rates to savings account depositors if this formula 
in our present bill is followed? 


Mr. SLATER: I would guess—and it is only a guess—that two kinds of things 
are likely to happen. The first is that the banks appear to be in the business of 
creating a number of new instruments, which are genuine saving instruments, 
and which are in a sense a little competitive with their own savings departments; 
but that those new instruments are in fact ones which, by being genuine saving 
instruments rather than mixed saving and checking account instruments, yield 
higher interest rates than savings deposit accounts. My guess would be that that 
kind of development would go on, and that would be one form in which the 
higher interest earnings of the banks would be passed on to the lenders to the 
banks. 

The other thing is that it is my guess that the banks must probably regard 
their general savings account rate as probably being on the low side at this point. 
If current credit conditions were to continue, I would guess that, given the 
opportunity for better interest and other earnings, they would probably in their 
own competitive interest, to raise the interest rate on savings deposits. 

Part of the problem that the banks have is that their savings accounts are 
this mixed bag. With their checking accounts and their savings accounts, they 
have quite a mixture. They had not previously such a variety of instruments by 
which they borrow. Now that they have got more variety my guess is that they 
will tend to sort the thing out a bit more, and that the savings account in its 
traditional role will improve a little in earnings, but that a lot of the improve- 
ment will be in the development, and continued development, of these new 
instruments that the banks are creating, and which are much more directly pure 
savings instruments. 

Mr. MonteITH: I suppose I should put this question to a practical banker, 
but how long, in your recollection at least, has the 3 per cent figure on savings 
deposits been in vogue? 

Mr. SLATER: I am sorry; you will have to ask that question of a practical 
banker. My recollection is— 

Mr. MONTEITH: The maximum, which has now become the minimum of 6 per 
cent, has only really been in existence since fairly recently, has it not? It has 
become a minimum in recent times. 
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Mr. SLATER: Oh, yes, sir. I think that one can go back and get some sort of 
measure of it. Even in 1963, the differential between the short government bond 
rate in the 6 per cent was more than one and three quarter per cent. In 1964, for 
half the year, the differential was more than one and three quarters per cent, or 
something of this sort. The point is that you do not have to go very far back in 
our history to find situations in which there was quite a spread between the 
government short-term borrowing rate and the 6 per cent ceiling. That gives you 
some measure of how much room for manoeuvre there was. 


Mr. ELDERKIN: Mr. Chairman, may I interject on that question that was 
asked a few minutes ago. It is in exhibit number 10, which was filed on the first 
day. The present 3 per cent rate goes back only to 1962; before that it was 2 and 
three quarters; and before that it was two and a half. The 3 per cent rate was in 
effect in the twenties, but it dropped down after that. 


Mr. MonreItu: The 3 per cent has been in effect since 1962, but the prime 
lending rate has not been at this minimum of 6 per cent for nearly as long as 
that? 


Mr. SLATER: No; I think that is wrong— 


Mr. MonterrH: The actual minimum has not become the maximum until 
comparatively recently. 


Mr. SLATER: Yes; I think it is appropriate, of course, to remember in this 
situation, sir, that the share of some reasonably defined savings deposit business 
that the banks had was also a declining proposition over this period of time that 
you were talking about. 


Mr. Montettu: Is it a fair assumption that if the ceiling is raised there will 
probably not be, other than in certain categories of deposits—in other words, 
money that the bank is borrowing, which it, in turn, will loan—other than in 
those various categories which you surmise will come into being, and which have 
already, to some extent—a noticeable increase in rate of interest for deposits; 
and that the chief asset, if one might call it that, of increasing the interest rate 
will be that the bank will not be in a position to loan on different types of loans. 
In other words, the average depositor is not really going to benefit. 


Mr. SLATER: I simply do not know the answer to this, sir. It is very difficult. 
The fundamental problem is the savings deposit lump, as it now is in the banks’ 
operation, which is such a mixed bag. There are marginal elements of that which . 
are very sensitive to interest rates and earnings and, indeed, the banks have 
been losing out on this marginal element. There are pieces of the savings 
accounts which are probably not very interest-sensitive at all. The banks, in a 
sense, would not get much out of raising the interest rate on them in the sense of 
holding them, or not holding them, or whatever. I think the real question is 
going to be the extent to which this sorting out of the present lump of savings 
accounts into differential pieces takes place. My guess is that if you take the 
savings customer of the banks, broadly defined, and give him his new opportuni- 
ty to spread his savings, some in a savings account, some in this and some in 
something else; he is, in fact, going to be able, if he wants to do so, to get a 
significant improvement in his earnings. 

I think it is going to be very much in the banks’ own interest—and certainly 
the things that have happened in the last year and a half tend to confirm this—to 
compete aggressively for these important marginal elements in the savings load: 
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It is true that a little old widow, who holds her funds in a savings deposit 
account, no matter what, is probably not going to get very much larger interest 
on her account. What we hope is that in fact she is going to get better advice 
than she had in the past on how to manage her account, too. That, of course, is 
the crucial element in the outcome here. 


Mr. MONTEITH: One final question, Mr. Slater: Can you foresee in the future 
any time when the present formula, as proposed in the bill, will free the interest 
_ rate entirely so there will not be any ceiling? 


Mr. SLATER: This is by no means impossible within the life of this act, 
because the important thing for us to remember about this is that the ceiling is 
floating in relationship to the short end of the government bond market. It is an 
inherent feature of interest rate structures that the short end varies more widely 
than does, say, the medium-term government bond. You get an easing of a 
certain degree, a certain number of points, in the middle, and you get, propor- 
tionately, more points in the short end. Therefore, in terms of the over-all credit 
conditions in the country you do not have to have a huge easing to make quite a 
difference at the short end of the market. 


I think it is fair to say that it is more likely that we are in for several years 
more of relative credit tightness than relative credit ease. It is more likely, 
therefore, that the ceiling would remain on than come off. There are, I think, two 
| main reasons, for this. One is that we do have ahead of us in Canada, North 

America, generally, and in the world—even though population growth is begin- 
ning to slow down a little bit—a stretch of years in which the population growth 
in the critical age ranges is going to be fairly large and in which the capital 
| requirements that come from that are going to be large. There is no indication 

we are high savers; there is no indication that we are going to be greater savers; 
so that is one of the fundamental elements that tend to keep credit tightness in 
place. 


The other is that there is a view that we have some uncertainties in the 
world monetary system which tend to impart a bit of a bias in the direction of 
credit tightness in various national positions, as a by-product of the general 
international setting. 

These two things together are, I think, probably the main factors that are 

likely to give us a general medium term outlook of credit tightness. But we are 
almost bound to get some ebbs and flows within that and I simply cannot tell you 
how big these ebbs and flows will be. 

The point I would make is that you do not have to have really huge changes 
in credit conditions to make a fairly substantial change at the short end, and 
therefore to free this rate. If I had to lay bets today I suppose they would be that 
for the next five years, 80 per cent that the ceiling will be on, and five years from 
‘now 20 per cent against, or perhaps if I was really optimistic, 70-30 per cent. It is 

that kind of situation. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Thank you very much. 
An hon. MEMBER: You are not really very optimistic. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a supplementary to a reply made 
by Mr. Slater to a question posed by Mr. Monteith regarding RoyNat. 
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No doubt I misunderstood you, Mr. Slater, but did you say that if, when 
RoyNat was established in 1962, there had been no ceiling it would not have been 
necessary to create such an institution as RoyNat? 


Mr. SLATER: I certainly did not intend to say that. What I did intend to say 
was that the kind of functions that RoyNat performs could probably have been 
done, in part at least, by the banks if the bankers had had more room to 
manoeuvre. 


In fact, if you go back on our post-war record there have been a number of 
periods of time in which the banks opted actively and aggressively into the term 
lending operation, and they opted in and were shopped off about three times. 
Everytime they got going at it they came upon a patch of credit tightness which 
knocked them back. Therefore, we do have, in the experience of the Canadian 
banking system itself, some evidence that they have opted into that kind of 
activity in the past. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I have still Mr. Leboe and Mr. Fulton on my list. Mr. 
Leboe, please? 


Mr. LEBOE: I hope I shall not be very long. I just want to say that it is nice 
to meet Mr. Slater again. We met about ten years ago, I believe, on a television 
program down in his city. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Was it a good performance at that time? 


Mr. Lepor: I have been listening all afternoon to the evidence that Mr. 
Slater has been giving us. There is one area that has not been touched on and 
perhaps you might like to comment on it. It is the situation that arises through 
the operation of the Bank of Canada when we talk about competition among 
banks. It does seem to me that, necessity being the mother of invention, the 
banking system has been reaching out to try to get more than it has been getting 
because of the effect of the 6 per cent ceiling. 

On the other hand, where you have a tight money policy that is going to 
continue as you say, for perhaps another couple of years, it seems to me that it is 
very difficult to get competition amongst the banks when they are at the limit 
of their lending ability. 

Does this to you as a student of banking, pose a problem in your thinking? 


Mr. SLATER: I think when they are at days the limit of their ceiling of course 
they cannot compete in interest terms on loans, but my impression is that the 
banks have, willingly, engaged in a lot of competition in a lot of ways in these 
years, even with the ceiling, in part because, I take it, that the judgment is that, 
one way or another, they simply have to get out and scramble. 


They certainly compete for large deposits and they certainly compete in 
deposit certificates. They certainly compete in trying to promote their consumer 
lending business. I gather from some quarters that they compete too much in 
certain respects, with bank openings and smiling girls and things of this sort; but 
the point is that they must regard their position as one in which they have been 
in business for a long time, and with the ceiling they have had to turn their 
competition in other directions, in effect. 


Mr. LEBoE: I was thinking more of it more from the viewpoint of interest 
rate. 
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Mr. SLATER: They simply are not able to compete in the interest on loans, as 
such. 


Mr. LEzBorE: In other words, this is a part of the tight money policy, and 
there is no use playing with the banks in this situation. 

Perhaps we are looking in the wrong direction to solve our problem when 
we deal with it from the banking point of view. We should, perhaps be con- 
sidering immigration, or other things, which may be far more effective in 
bringing an end to the tight money policy? 


Mr. SLATER: It might well be. 
_ Mr. LEBoE: I think it is related to that. 


Mr. SLATER: The thing is that it is not completely immaterial to the tightness 
of ease of credit conditions what kind of competitive arrangements you have 
between various financial institutions; but on the other hand the central points 
about tightness of credit conditions are not to be explained by things that are 
part of the current banking rules, or things of this sort. What the current 
banking structure rules do is give to credit tightness particular forms or shapes, 
but the fundamental points about the tightness, I think, lie elsewhere. 


Mr. LEBOE: That was the point. We, as members—I am sure I can speak for 
the rest of the members—hear a lot of criticism aimed at the banks and the Bank 
of Canada because of the situation, and I think we should be looking elsewhere 
to try to solve the problem. 


Mr. SLATER: I think the Bank of Canada is quite prepared to shoulder its 
responsibility: The governor has said, for example, in his Per Jacobsson lec- 
ture, that credit conditions are our responsibility, within limits of course, which 
are set by some other things; but we are quite prepared to take responsibility 
which is ours. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you through, Mr. Slater? 
Mr. SLATER: Yes, thank you. 


Mr. FULTON: I think I can confine myself to two questions, Dr. Slater. 

I want to return to the question of the deposit insurance scheme. You said 
that deposit insurance would not be effective unless there was, in effect, a 
stick-and-carrot combination to bring the non-bank financial institutions under 
such a scheme. Is that a fair summary? 


Mr. SLATER: Yes; I think that is a fair summary. 


Mr. FULTON: I am wondering whether you have any more specific suggestion 
on what those carrots and/or sticks should be? 


Mr. SLATER: Point one, I think that it is in fact a carrot that the deposit 
insurance facility for, let us say, near banks—if this is the way it evolves—is in 
fact subsidized by the existing banks. They are getting something more than 
they are paying for in this respect. 

It is a carrot, I think, if the institutions which opt into the inspection, and 
so on, which goes with the deposit insurance, can count on lender-of-last-resort 
facilities, directly or indirectly, because that matters to them. 

It is a stick if the provincial governments come into their institutions and 
say, “You may volunteer; we are going to encourage you very strongly to 
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volunteer; in fact, we are going to have a general policy of volunteering you for 
this operation.” There are these sorts of things. 

Professor Binhammer raised before the Committee another whole range of 
territory that must be explored, to the effect that it may well be, and it was Dr. 
Binhammer’s suggestion, that for some classes of these institutions cheap mort- 
gage money in some circumstances may also be something of a carrot. 

I am not sure about you would put these together. The first three, I think, 
are fairly clear. That is, the subsidy element, the lender-of-last-resort facilities, 
in a sense—a clear improvement in what those may be—and the influence of 
provincial governments, which surely must be concerned with cleaning up and 
helping to improve the performance of their institutions. 


That is about all for this particular round. 


Mr. FuLToN: I must say I do not quite see the relation of the lender-of-last- 
resort to the deposit insurance scheme. 


Mr. SLATER: The point is, presumably, that if you are in fact in, and you get 
into situations where you need an emergency supply of cash, if you have been a 
reasonably good boy, it matters an awful lot to you that you can count, almost, as 
a matter of right on emergency supplies of cash on fairly favourable terms. It is 
material to the experience of British Mortgage and Trust and the related 
trust-company ripples which came out of that. 


Mr. Fuuron: Mr. Slater, if had had their deposits insured and presumably, 
thereby, had been under a control inspection system and had had to maintain 
certain reserves they would not have got into that trouble, would they? 


Mr. SuaTER: I think the record on this, Mr. Fulton, is that there is no 
substitute, in the ultimate clutch, for having access, directly or indirectly, to the 
central bank. There are a lot of things that can happen to you as an institution, 
even if your institution is well-managed and so on. There are in the United 
States quite good banks which are subject to deposit insurance and which find 
themselves from time to time exposed to “runs” even today. If one or two 
savings banks get into a shaky position and people start questioning other 
institutions things can happen preity quickly. They still do, and we still have 
possibilities of this. It is the fire that you hope does not break out, and the chance 
of it is not great, but if it ever happens it can do terrible damage to you, and 
you have to mount the fire-protection operation very quickly. It is not at the 
absolute fundamentals of our position now, but it is still something that we 
cannot entirely rule out. It is something of some significance. 


Mr. Futon: I will not press the point of the relationship of lender-of-last 
resort to deposit insurance any further. I will try to do some studying on it 
myself. However, it appears to me that you are saying that both of them are 
potentially legitimate instruments in the control of monetary and credit policy 
and in the insurance of sound financial institutions. 


Mr. SLATER: To supplement and complement one another, I think. 


Mr. FuutTon: Yes. My final question then is this: Assuming that the deposit 
insurance system is effective, by a combination of carrots and sticks on whatever 
other devices are used, to bring in these other institutions, do you feel that the 
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chartered banks even then should be included automatically, that is, by com- 
pulsion? Do you think that their inclusion in a system of deposit insurance is a 
necessary element to make it effective? 


Mr. SLATER: On balance, I would say yes, because it is not going to cost 
them much; it is going to be based upon the deposit insurance being something 
which is a part of the general banking development; it is going to cost them 
something; it is going to impose something on them; there is no question about 
that; but in looking at their over-all position I think the question really is: 
What is the whole package that they are getting? There are some things that 
are going to cost them something and other things from which they are going 
to gain. Are they, on balance, being treated in a reasonable and equitable man- 
ner? I think that is the question. 


Mr. Futon: Is this another unfair competitive disadvantage? They do not 
need deposit insurance to make them sound. Is this a price it is fair to exact from 
them to ensure that other institutions are sound? 


Mr. SLATER: It is not “other institutions” in an indiscriminate way. It is 
“other institutions” to the extent, and in the way, that they are, in fact, getting 
into a banking type business. You are putting the other institutions into a 
general banking net, and there is some attraction in doing that because you are 
presumably going to bring banking standards to the whole thing. In terms of 
structure in your charges you are going to bring some of your traditional 
banking standards into it, and that seems to me to be an attraction. It seems to 
me that in these situations one is always faced with doing things, and that you 
produce a rough, over-all kind of justice, and a rough, over-all justice almost 
inevitably has about it some discrimination against a particular group in some 
situations, and for a particular group in other situations. I personally would not 
worry too much about the banks being discriminated against in this particular 
respect. Of course, they are going to be discriminated against, but the question 
really is in terms of over-all rough justice are the banks being dealt with 
equitably? I think, presumably, that you may be discriminating against them in 
one respect and discriminating in their favour in some other respect, and there is 
balance in the over-all package. 


Mr. FuLTon: I could be mean, perhaps, and ask you in what respect you are 
going to discriminate in their favour? What is the quid that they are getting for 
the quo? Is that a fair question? 


Mr. SLATER: I think it is fair to say that the banks get their fundamental 
lender-of-last-resort facilities out of the central bank for nothing. They do not 
pay for those. 


Mr. FULTON: They say not, because they are not given interest on their 
reserves. They say they are paying for that. 


Mr. SLATER: To make an argument for the banks being paid interest on their 
deposits, you can probably produce a more equitable package out of this sort of 
scheme. It is a tricky kind of argument and I would be prepared to lay it out for 
you as best I could on paper. You could make a pretty fair argument for the 
banks and anybody else being paid interest on their reserve deposits. 

I think you could make a very good argument that the banks are given a 
pretty fair over-all opportunity for their profitable operations in this country. 
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They are given a set of privileges in their position; and they have, I think, for a 
long time probably regarded themselves as privileged in a certain sense, and as 
carrying enormous responsibilities. 

I think it is fair to say that, whatever criticisms we make of our banking 
system, we should do this from the starting point—and I hope this will not be 
regarded as silly or naive—that you have a system which, by the standards of 
this world, has been a pretty good performer. 

Mr. Futon: I agree. I have one final question. Would it be a fair summary 
of your last reply to say that if the banks are going to be compelled to join a 
deposit insurance scheme it reinforces their argument for interest on their 
reserves, or on some portion of their reserves? 


Mr. SLATER: That argument, I think, has to stand on its own merits. The 
fundamental argument about is not because of deposit insurance but is in terms 
of some other criteria which I am not sure I could even untangle right now. Let 
me put it this way. In so far as one is building up a package of over-all benefits 
and responsibilities and privileges and terms and conditions for the banks, to the 
extent that they subsidize a deposit insurance system then in any reasonable 
sense of equity one would want to take that into account in striking one’s 
balance, I would think. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supplemen- 
tary on that? Did I understand you, Dr. Slater, to say that the lender of last 
resort must, in the final analysis, be the central bank? 


Mr. SLATER: Yes, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would that imply that the 
near-banks, to whom you are proposing we should accord this privilege, must 
become part of our general reserve system in Canada? 


Mr. SLATER: It does not necessarily follow, sir, because it is possible to attach 
any particular set of financial institutions on to the lender-of-last-resort system 
either directly or indirectly. In the case of the trust companies, and in the 
aftermath of the British Mortgage and Trust problem, there was clearly an 
enormous effect of lender of last resort function mounted even though the trust 
companies did not in fact have positions vis-a-vis the Bank of Canada directly. It 
was done, as I understand it, by the Bank of Canada in a sense making its 
lender-of-last-resort facilities available to the banks, which, in turn, operated 
vis-a-vis the trust companies, and, I gather, one provincial government which 
became involved, too. This whole thing was done, so that it does not necessarily 
follow, sir. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Slater, I now have the agreeable duty of thanking 
you, on behalf of every member of the committee for your important contribu- 
tion to the evidence before us. 

Next Thursday we will start with Mr. Neufeld of Toronto University, and in 
the afternoon we will have Mr. Ziegel from McGill University. 


The Committee is adjourned until Thursday at 11.00 a.m. 


THURSDAY, December 15, 1966 
@ (11.00 am.) 


The CHAIRMAN: I now call the meeting to order. Our order of business this 
morning is to hear from our witness Professor E. P. Neufeld, who received 
his honours bachelor degree in arts from the University of Saskatche- 
wan; his doctorate from the London School of Economics. He spent two years 


points he raised. Following which we will proceed to deal with the topics 
contained in his brief. 


Professor E. P. NEurEnp (Professor Economics, University of Toronto): 
Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Chairman. I think that it must be said straight 


legislation that we have had since Confederation. There are many reasons for 
this. But, one of the important reasons is that it includes a number of measures 
that should make the banking system more efficient; it would tend to remove 
restrictions. I am heartily in favour with the spirit of such measures and I 
support many of the individual measures themselves. At the same time I think 
there are some changes that should be introduced into the bill in order to achieve 
the objectives of the bill more effectively. I am going to approach my summary 
of the brief from the point of view of the major points I would like to make. 


One thing worries me a bit and that is that some of my suggestions may 
appear too novel or too radical. I would straight away like to say that I do not 
think they are very radical. I do think they would lead to a more efficient 
banking and financial picture generally. Therefore, I would hope that they would 
be viewed as being changes that make good sense. 


Now, I think there are perhaps half a dozen major points I would like to 
make. The first one is that I think the Bank Act should be amended to enable 
existing institutions such as trust companies and loan companies, under certain 
conditions, to apply for bank charters. This, I think, would remove legal obsta- 
cles to the natural evolution of such institutions. It would increase competition in 
the financial system. It would improve the financial services available to the 
small saver or investor. And, I think it would enable Parliament to honour its 
moral obligation to assist non-bank institutions to cope with increased competi- 
tion from the banks that will arise from the amendment to the Bank Act. I stress 
the point that this kind of change, permitting existing institutions to apply for 
bank charters under certain conditions, is completely within the trend of the 
evolution of the Canada financial system. It is completely consistent with the 
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evolution of the Canadian financial system. I would remind you that, if you look 
back over the history of Canadian financial institutions, there are many instances 
where existing institutions have had to adapt themselves to change. There are 
instances where legislation made such change possible. I can point to the evolu- 
tion of the building societies which before Confederation were quite important in 
this country. They had to change. They had to become loan societies, mortgage 
loan companies and legislation explicitly permitted that change. Then in the 
1880’s began the trust companies. They had one great advantage over the 
building societies, and that is that they had fiduciary powers. And, because of this 
advantage, they began clearly to be superior to the mortgage loan companies 
with the result that in the 1920’s, as I am sure a number of you recall, a number 
of such loan companies transformed themselves into trust companies. I would 
emphasize that legislation permitted such a transformation. We are now to the 
point where both, because of the change in character of trust companies and loan 
companies, principally they are taking deposits, including checking deposits, and 
because of changes in the bank bill that will permit the banks to sell debentures 
and make conventional mortgage loans, the inherent differences between these 
institutions are diminishing. Yet at the same time present legislation would not 
permit trust companies and mortgage loan companies to apply for bank charters 
because their current assets and liabilities structure would not fit properly. I 
think, therefore, it is very important that a new section be introduced into this 
bill that would outline the conditions under which trust companies and mortgage 
loan companies could apply for bank charters and I talk about this in detail in 
my brief. 

The second point I would like to make is this. The 6 per cent interest rate 
ceiling should be removed gradually by raising it by one half per cent per-annum 
for five years and then removing it completely. And, I would add, this process 
would begin immediately. It does not, to me, make any sense to wait until 
interest rates are low to remove the interest rate ceiling. Why? Because it is 
when interest rates are low that company profits are in a weak position, and the 


profits of people who borrow from banks are in a weak position. I would think | 
one should affect this adjustment when profits and business are good. And that » 


moment is when interest rates are high. In addition, I should add there is just 


reason to argue in favour of a gradual removal of the interest rate ceiling to give 


competing institutions time to adjust and to give borrowers time to adjust. 


These are the considerations which lead me to recommend that the 6 per cent | 
interest ceiling should be removed gradually but that such removal should begin — 


immediately. 
The third point I make is I think it is most important that the bank bill 


include provisions requiring full interest rate disclosure. I would simply empha- 


size this point by saying that in my view if such provisions are not included then » 


the ceiling on loan charges should not be amended. I would add also at this point 


that the whole concept of the interest ceiling as such is being made less — 


meaningful day by day because of the existence of minimum balance require- 
ments for people who borrow from banks. The 6 per cent ceiling is not what 


money costs people who borrow from banks who are required to maintain — 
minimum balances so that there is a certain illusion about the 6 per cent ceiling. | 


It is in the act but in practice, in many instances, it does not mean anything any 
more. Something must be done to clarify the whole matter of the interest rate 
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ceiling and it must be accompanied by full and adequate interest rate disclosure 
provisions, in my view. 

The fourth point is this. The permitted annual rate of increase of banks’ 
debentures, I think, should be raised to 15 per cent of capital and rest for a 
period of 10 years. The present intended increase is roughly 2 per cent. It seems 
to me this is much too conservative an increase. There is no reason why the move 
ot the banks into debenture financing should be that slow, particularly if my 
other recommendations were viewed favourably. 

My fifth point is this. The split cash ratio, namely, 12 per cent for demand 
deposits and 4 per cent for Savings deposits should not be introduced, in my 
view. Instead I would recommend each bank should be required to indicate in 
advance what cash ratio it wishes and intends to maintain in the year ahead. 
This would adequately serve monetary policy and would recognize much better 
than the split cash ratio the differences that exist among banks. You see the point 
really is that you can justify the split cash ratio only on grounds that there are 
some differences between banks; that some banks hold more savings deposits in 
proportion to their total deposits than other banks. This is a good point, but the 
point is that the differences between banks on the asset side are just as great as 
those on the liability side. Yet, the split cash ratio recognizes only the differences 
on the liability side. 

The other point, too, is that in my view the arbitrary decision as to what will 
constitute a savings deposit and what will constitute a demand deposit, will, 
under present banking conditions, make very little sense at all. What would you 
call a two-day term deposit on which interest is paid? Is it a demand deposit or 
is it a savings deposit? It is a very short term deposit. I think that no satisfactory 
definition of what constitutes a savings deposit and what constitutes a demand 
deposit can be arrived at. For this reason, too, I would prefer the approach that I 
take to defining what the minimum cash ratio should be for a bank. 


My next point is that provision for a secondary reserve ratio should be 
eliminated from the bill entirely because it introduces an unnecessary rigidity 
into the Bank Act at a time when attempts are being made to reduce legislative 
rigidity. 

My seventh point: foreign bank agencies should be permitted but initially 
only for a trial period, and the eighth point, the prohibition against loans on the 
security of all bank stocks should be amended to include only loans against the 
banks’ own stock. I was interested in this provision because it has existed in the 
Bank Act since the 1870's. I examined the contemporary press of that period for 
feasons why it was introduced in the first place. There can be no doubt that the 
banking system at that time was more or less a jungle and that the most 
fantastic things were happening in the capital market. Bank stock was the major 
stock on the stock market. All the speculators in the country, none of whom was 
controlled in any meaningful sense, were engaging in very curious practices with 
Tespect to trading in bank stocks. That world no longer exists and yet this 
Provision with respect to making loans against collateral of bank stock has 
Persisted over the years. I do not think it is necessary any more and would 
recommend that it be amended the way I have suggested in my brief. Thank you 
Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Neufeld. I would recommend to the Com-_ 
mittee that we discuss the topics raised by our witness in his brief in the. 
following order. First, his proposals regarding extending bank charters to other 
deposit taking institutions. I suggest we could logically include with that his. 
views on deposit insurance. Then I suggest we move on from there to the specific 
topics he has raised beginning with the interest rate and with that I would 
include his earlier discussion at the beginning of his brief regarding interest 
rates because it is part of the same general proposal as well as Dr. Neufeld’s | 
views on disclosure of interest rates. Again he seems to bind this up into the 
same general package. We will move on from there to debenture borrowing, then 
combining our discussion of his proposals four and five on the general area of 
reserve ratios. 

From there we will move to his views on foreign bank agencies and we 
might, at that point, wish to ask him something about the operation of foreign 
banks in general in Canada; finally, his last point dealing with the prohibition of 
loans against banks stocks. 


Does this seem to be an orderly way of dealing with the views put forward 
by our witness this morning? If that is the case and we are agreed on this, I 
would invite members of the Committee to signify their desire to place ques- 
tions. I recognize first Mr. Lambert followed by Mr. McLean and then Mr. 
Cameron, and Mr. Laflamme. I will note them down. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, with regard to Professor Neufeld’s proposition 
that the near banks be permitted to move into the field of chartered banks, does. 
he feel satisfied that a meaningful number of the present near banks would want 
to come in and give up whatever privileges or characteristics they have under 
their own particular incorporation to assume the liabilities and responsibilities of 
the Bank Act which becomes their charter? | 


Mr. NEvFELD: I think there are two points there. The first point is, of course, 
the fortunate aspect of my approach is that any institution that did not want to 
come in would not have to come in, which distinguished it from the approach 
which says let us arbitrarily define something as a bank and force it to come in. 

Mr. LAMBERT: But as a corollary, you would agree that the organizers or the 
backers of any near bank today have the same privilege as anyone else of coming 


in and applying for a bank charter? 


Mr. NEUFELD: This raises the second aspect of your initial question and that 
is would they want to come in or would they wish to forgo any privileges they 
now have in order to assume the responsibilities outlined under the Bank Act. 
The point I would make here first of all, is that there are some differences but 
these are not vitally important and special provision should be introduced te 
accept those banks under the provisions of the Bank Act which would, on the 
face of it, preclude them from applying for charter. Where are these areas 0! 
difference? They are mainly on the structure of assets. All these institutions 
make many more conventional mortgage loans than even the present Bank Act 
would permit. The other difference is on their liabilities. All these institutions 
issue more debentures or guaranteed investment certificates than is envisaged at 
present under the Bank Act. The third point is trust companies enjoy fiduciary 
powers which are denied to the banks. My point is that since this bill does in fac’ 
accept the principle that banks should engage in conventional mortgage lending 
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and should be permitted to issue debentures, this distinction between banks, 
trust companies and loan companies is therefore being removed, It will take a 
while to remove it entirely but in Principle it is now being removed. So the only 
real difference we are left with is fiduciary powers. My view on that ist think, a 
very common sense one, namely, permit trust companies that now enjoy fiduci- 
ary powers to retain a monopoly of such fiduciary powers for the next ten 
years; that is, from now until the next revision of the Bank Act, so as to assist 
them in transforming themselves into banks if they so wish to do. These are, I 
think, the major differences that might cause trouble. 


Mr. LAMBERT: On the other hand, do you think it would be possible so to 
divide the Bank Act that you could have a category of banks: some chartered 
and some non-chartered, but that the category of non-chartered banks would 
not have the Bank Act as their particular charter but there would be your 
supervisory powers. This is what you are driving at, I think. 


Mr. NEuFELp: What I see is that for ten years or so there would be 
differences between existing institutions that apply for bank charters and exist- 


special section in the Bank Act would specifically deal with the fact that such 
differences would have to exist for a temporary period. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Do you feel there would be any particular value in the name 
and reputation of a chartered bank? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think this is of tremendous importance, 


Mr. LAMBERT: Do you think these near banks would tend to come in and be 
entitled to that name and reputation? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I include in my brief the phrase, I think, that they would have 
to meet certain fairly stringent financial requirements which should be defined in 
advance. But, I think it would be easy to name off, if one wished to do so half a 


should meet fairly stringent financial standards that should be defined in the 
Bank Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: And after? 


Mr. NEUFELD: After that they would be subject to the Inspector General of 
Banks. 


Mr. LamMpERT: As a last question, Mr. Chairman; do you think that the act 
and the operations of both the chartered banks and the near banks could be 
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Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I have. I would say that a financial institution is a bank 
to the extent that its liability instrument is used as a medium of exchange. I 
think that to understand that this is the correct definition of banks, one has to 
reflect a bit on the nature of the evolution of banks. You may wonder why it was 
that we never had any discussion as to what was a bank in Canada for the first 
hundred years or so of our existence. The reason is simple. It was that everyone 
knew that a bank was a fnancial institution that issued demand notes. No one 
quarrelled about this. But it was in 1934, when the issue of notes right began to 
be taken away from the banks, that problems arose as to how do you define a 
bank. But the distinguishing characteristic of what a bank note was that it was a 
medium of exchange. When the banks first began it was the important medium 
of exchange. It was the money of the country. When over the years the bank 
deposit replaced the bank note as the way people did business, and then this 
definition of what constituted a bank began to be fuzzy because first bank notes 
began to decline and secondly the right to issue bank notes was taken away from 
the banks. But this should not hide the fact that the distinguishing characteristic 
of the bank was that it issued something that was used as money, as a medium of 
exchange, as a checking deposit. That is why I think a bank has to be defined in 
terms of the use of this liability instrument as money or medium of exchange. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Lambert. Dr. McLean? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the professor 
does he think a finance company should apply for a bank charter? 


Mr. NEvFELD: I do not think that finance companies would be eligible for 
bank charters, for the simple reason that the liability side of their balance sheet 
does not in any way look like a bank’s. They do not, in fact, solicit deposits from 
the man on the street. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about a group like the Prudential Finance which, in 
effect, seem to have been doing that. 


Mr. NEUFELD: They tended to issue small notes. They did not take deposits 
from the man on the street. They issued small notes to small holders. I would, of 
course, emphasize that new banks would have to meet the same sort of financial 
requirements, in terms of parliament, say, and inspection on the part of the 
Inspector General of Banks as would the existing banks. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): You say you thought perhaps trust companies 
should apply for bank charters? Well, should banks apply for trust company 
charters? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I would think the only reason why banks might want to apply 
for trust company charters is in order to do fiduciary business, because they are 
now already being given the right, or they will under this bill be given the right, 
to issue debentures and to make conventional mortgage loans. So that difference 
will gradually disappear between the trust companies. But the bill does not 
foresee their getting fiduciary powers. So this the banks might regard as desira- 
ble. My view is that I see no reason why after a transition period of, say, ten 
years, all existing chartered banks should not be given the right to do fiduciary 
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business. But I think for the first ten year period, to ease the transition of trust 
companies into banks, the trust companies should enjoy a monopoly on fiduciary 
business. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Has there not been a tendency in the past to keep 
these things apart, the trust companies and the banks? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, there has been. This difference has, however, steadily, 
through the natural evolution of the development of the market, diminished. I 
think it is perfectly right to say that when our financial institutions first began 
there was a deliberate attempt on the part of legislators to distinguish between 
them. If I may give one example, in the early days of the trust companies there 
were strong attempts made to prevent trust companies, on the one hand, from 
taking deposits because people began to say, if you permit them to take deposits 
or issue demand notes then they are banks and we did not want them to be 
banks. On the other hand, they were not permitted to issue debentures but the 
curious reaction to this was that they were permitted to issue guaranteed 
investment certificates. For many years the business community, and I think the 
legislators and so on, convinced themselves that there was some significant 
difference between investment certificates and a debenture. In fact there is no 
significant difference. So I would emphasize that while the attempts were made 
to distinguish the two institutions both on the liability side and the kind of 
business they did, in fact this distinction has persisted and consist- 
ently been diminished over time and today the trust companies can take deposits 
which it was originally thought they should not do and they are now, in effect, 
issuing debentures which too, originally it was thought they should not do. On 
all this, I might say I think it is a very sensible evolution of the financial system. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You state, I believe, that the 6 per cent ceiling 
‘should be taken off. Now, with reference to interest rates, this does not make 
More credit available, apparently? 


Mr. NEUFELD: No. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, then we would just have the banks and 
everybody else bidding against themselves. I think they have had that situation 
in the United States where one institution was bidding against the other and it 
has more or less created chaos in the financial world. How would you go about 
that? Some people think if you keep the interest rate at 6 per cent it will have an 
influence in keeping interest rates more or less steady. In the United States I 
believe they have a ceiling now. But then they drive them to borrowing in 
Europe and where they were borrowing these Eurodollars at 52, now they are 
paying 84 and 9 per cent for them. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 
| Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Should there not be some world-wide control of 
nterest rates. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will permit Dr. Neufeld to answer the question but I 
would remind the Committee they have, in effect, agreed that the discussion of 
-nterest rates be dealt with separately and at the present time— 


| Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Although you just went down the line. I thought 


‘OU were permitting questions to go down the line. 
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The CHainMan: No, I thought we were following our previous procedure of 


dealing with the witnesses’ briefs in the order of topics. But would you like to » 
answer that question at this point so we will not have a hiatus in the discussion. 


Mr. Neuretp: I think one should be very clear on the advantages that arise | 
out of removing the ceiling. The advantage certainly is not that it will make | 
more credit available, and in a period when the economy is fully employed that 
is just as well. But the advantage is that it should improve the way credit is ; 
allocated. I think it is fairly certain that removal of the ceiling would push some 
of the large bank borrowers out into the capital market. Indeed, I am led to 
believe that there might already be instances where merely because of the use of 
cormpensating balances some borrowers have gone to the market. But if this 
sort of thing happens there would be more credit available to the small and 
medium size borrower, not merely gor current purposes but also of the medium 
term nature. This is the great advantage to be achieved through removal of the 
ceiling: a better allocating of the existing amount of credit. 

The CHAIRMAN: Doctor, I would ask you to withhold further comment on 
this very important matter until we get to that stage of your brief. 

Do you have any further questions, Dr. McLean, on Dr. Neufeld’s proposal 
to permit loan and trust companies to obtain bank charters and also the related 
topic, I think, of deposit insurance? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I have a question on deposit insurance. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggested we deal with these two topics together. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Now or later? Right now? 
You say that you favour deposit insurance? 


| 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Now, the chartered banks have federal inspection 
and they have outside inspection and they have their own inspection, Why 
should they have deposit insurance? 

Mr. NEUFELD: Why should the chartered banks have deposit insurance? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes. 


Mr. NeuFewp: I think it is fairly certain that the chartered banks would not 
need deposit insurance. I do think, that, because of the position of the chartered 
banks, because of the inherent advantages they enjoy through having access to 
emergency funds from the Bank of Canada, for example, there is something of 2 
quid pro quo involved here. I would favour the chartered banks having @ 
contribute to a deposit insurance organization because they, in fact, do have 
certain privileges that other financial institutions do not have. This is not a very 
scientific approach to the problem, I agree, but all in all I think that it would not 
be too bad for the chartered banks ¢o contribute to a deposit insurance fund anc 
lower somewhat the cost of insurance to other institutions in that way. : 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Why should they have to pay for something the) 
do not need? | 
Mr. NEUFELD: Because I think they are getting other privileges for whicl 
they are not paying. | 
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| Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes, but on the other hand they have deposits 
with the central bank which they do not get any interest on; is that not so? 


Mr. NEUFELD: That is true, they do. But, in addition, they have all the 
| advantages of having access in emergency cases to central bank funds and they 
have the tremendous advantage of using the name “bank”, “chartered bank”. 
_ This is denied other financial institutions. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Then, you believe they should pay for something 
for their competitors? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I beg your pardon. 
Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): It does not look reasonable. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, only if you deny my other view, which you certainly 
have a perfect right to do, that they are obtaining other advantages not open to 


non-bank institutions. 
\ 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, none of the non-bank institutions are fed- 
@rally inspected. You can see what is happening all around us. I think if they 
‘are inspected federally they should not pay. The government put up $100 mil- 
‘lion of funds why should there be any losses if they were federally inspected? 

Mr. NEUFELD: I think that in itself is a perfectly good comment. I think 
every time you have a major bankruptcy—if you do have a major bankruptcy 
—of an institution inspected federally, there is something wrong with the 
‘inspection; I could not agree with that more. I would like to make this point, that 
my view with respect to deposit insurance should not be separated from my 
suggestion that non-bank institutions, under certain conditions, should be per- 
‘mitted to apply for bank charters. 


The CHAIRMAN: So there would not be a hiatus in the total effect. 
| Mr. NEUFELD: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: I sensed, Dr. Neufeld, that this was implicit in your ap- 
proach. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


j The CHAIRMAN: It is one reason I suggest to the Committee that we take 
these two topics together. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: At the last meeting, I suggested that perhaps an approach to 
the anticipation of banks in deposit insurance would be to Wipe out their present 
»bligations to pay the speciai assessment for the services of the Inspector 
‘zeneral of banking, and merely have them pay the premiums for the deposit 
msurance scheme. These profits, of course, would be reimbursed under the 
“eturns of the insurance fund. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, it might be conceivable; I had not thought of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Surely the banks would not have an undue share of the 
/Osts. 


Mr. NEUFEZLD: It is conceivable. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further questions on these two topics, Dr. 
McLean? If not, I will recognize Mr. Cameron, followed by Mr. Laflamme and 
Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Dr. Neufeld, do I under- 
stand your proposal regarding the trust and loan companies being permitted to 
apply for charters, as, in effect, envisaging at the end of ten years an expanded 
banking industry with more institution privileges. They would at the end of ten 
years have common functions, then I presume they would have common obliga- 


tions regarding cash reserves, and so on. 
Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At the end of ten years 
you would have the same obligations. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, could I turn to your 
definition of banking and ask you if you would agree with the definition we were 
given on Tuesday by Dr. Slater of Queen’s University, which went a bit further | 
than yours, it seems to me. He deposited as the two most important criteria for a 
definition of banking, the one you gave this morning that their obligations | 
became part of the money supply, but also that their operations affected the total 


money supply. 


Mr. NEuUFELD: Well, I think that is just simply one point, because if their | 
obligations are part of the money supply, their operations will affect the money | 
supply. So, I think my definition, implicitly includes the other part of the 
definition. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Has it occurred to you, | 
Dr. Neufeld, that if the federal parliament embodies in legislation a definition of 
banking, then this in effect will be an assertion of federal authority over all. 
institutions who meet these two criteria. Have you given any thought to the 
position of institutions which are licensed provincially? 


Mr. NEuFELD: Yes, I have; I think that a judicial decision would have to be, 
made whether the new definition of the bank was consistent with the federal , 
powers over banking in Canada. I think it is problematical whether or not that’ 
would be a favourable decision in the sense that it would in fact be viewed as 
including provincially incorporated institutions. It is partly because of this. 
concern that I favour my approach, which is to permit any financial institution 
—provincial or federal—to apply for a bank charter and to receive a charter if it 
meets certain requirements. All aspect of compulsion is then removed. Fur- 
thermore, I would say, that since the relative amount of financial claims that is 
essentially money that is issued by non-bank institutions, is still very small in 
relation to the total, I do not think it is a crucial issue from the point of view of 
monetary control. I accept all the theoretical aspects of the problem; that 1s, 
that there are non-bank institutions that issue money today. But I would just 
simply say that from a practical common sense point of view, the amount that 
they issue in relation to the total is still so small that it does not matter for 
purposes of monetary control; which is, I think, another argument in favour of 
using not the compulsion approach, but simply an approach that permits <¢ 
natural evolution of institutions. | 


} 
| 
} 
| 
/ 
: 
/ 
/ 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Have you taken into con- 
sideration the rate of growth of non-banking institutions in the last ten years, 
and considered what the situation may be at the time that this Bank Act, we are 
passing now expires in ten years from now? Do you not think it is possible that 
by that time there may be an increase in the number and the size of provincially 
licensed institutions which conform to the criteria of banks, as you have set it 
forth, which might very well be an obstacle in the way of federal monetary 
control? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I do not think so, for this reason: the growth of non-bank 
institutions, that has taken place, I think has arisen not through the growth of 
essentiaily money financial claims issued by non-bank institutions; but rather 
the growth of other kinds of claims issued by non-bank financial institutions. 

The other point I would make is that this bank bill will make the banks more 
competitive by permitting them to issue debentures, and by permitting them to 
make conventional mortgage loans. Therefore, I think, and particularly when the 
restriction on debenture issues is eased—as it should be in time—it is quite 
conceivable that in ten years time the non-bank institutions will face very 
substantial competition from the banks. The fact that non-bank institutions have 
grown rapidly under conditions of severe restriction on the operations of the 
banks does not mean that they will continue to grow rapidly when the restric- 
tions on the banks are removed. Indeed, when this bank bill works itself out 
fully, there are really very few unique advantages remaining to the loan and 


_ trust companies. Therefore, if the banks show any kind of initiative at all, in ten 


years time I think they should be in a very strong competitive position. May I 
emphasize that I think this is the way the evolution of the financial system 


_ should go. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you think the banks will show this kind of initiative? 


Mr. NEUFELD: With all these bankers facing me I do not know what I should 
answer to that. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have a certain parliamentary immunity with respect to 
anything you say here, so feel free to speak very frankly. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, I think that part of the reason for their slow growth has 
been that they have not shown sufficient initiative in the past. It is an open 
Question now, whether they will take full advantage of the changes that are now 


_ included in this bill. 


Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, I have a question. Have you given consideration, 


Mr. Neufeld, to the possibility that we should not be waiting ten years; that we 


‘should split it in half, shall we say, before we reach a review of the Bank Act 


again? 
Mr. NEUFELD: I think that there are other aspects of changes which would 


| Strongly support the view that you take; particularly if anything is done with 


Tespect to foreign agencies. But with reference only to the things we have 


‘discussed, I think—and we are really discussing long term evolutionary 
-changes—that probably a ten year span would be quite sufficient. 


Mr. LEBOE: Thank you. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): To come back again to the 


‘effect of embodying a definition of banking in legislation—I suppose this is really 
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not a question I should propose to an economist, but perhaps to a lawyer—have 
you given any consideration to the possibility that although there may be some 
doubt that the court would rule that this definition of banking would affect 
provincially licensed institutions; would there be the same doubt about its effect 
on federally incorporated trust and loan companies? Would they not almost 
automatically be obliged to seek bank charters and come under the provisions of 
the Bank Act? 

Mr. NeureLp: I just am not confident enough, about what the judicial 
decision would be, to say. I suspect that the decision might be based on consider- 
ations quite apart from provincial or federal incorporations. So, I think it is just 
questionable whether one would get an economically acceptable decision from 
the courts. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I gather you take it that 
the principal obstacle in the way of the banks competing successfully with the 
near banks, has been the prohibition, up to now, of the issuance of debentures. 


Mr. NEUFELD: I would say that it is the prohibition against the issue of 
debentures, the interest rate ceiling— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But you told us just now 
that the interest rate ceiling really was not— 


Mr. NeEvuFELD: In very recent years. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It really is a dead letter. 


Mr. NEUFELD: But I would include it, as whatever influence it has, it is in the 
direction that would siow the growth; whether it would do it very much or not is 
questionable. But the three points are the restriction on the issuance of deben- 
tures, the prohibition against conventional mortgage lending on the part of the 
banks—and I would regard that as very important—and, thirdly, the interest 
rate ceiling. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Have you any idea at all 
of what would be considered by the banks as a wise and prudent level of 
debenture issues in relation to their reserves, and in relation to their capital? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, if you look at the trust and loan company legislation, — 


you will find that over the last 50 or 60 years there has been a continuing 


increase in the leverage of those institutions, a continuing increase in the amount | 


of debentures in relation to capital; and it is now very large. In view of 
developments there, it is almost to the point where effective control from that 


point of view, no longer exists, in the case of the trust and loan companies. I | 


would think that the same sort of principle would apply in the banks, that is, _ 


that in fact after a period of transition there would probably be no need for 
any specific control on the amount of debentures that banks issue. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to interrupt at this time to remind the Com- 
mittee that we have the matter of debenture borrowing by banks as a separate 
topic. Thank you, Mr. Cameron. 


(Translation ) 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, I will give the floor to our Vice-Chairman, Mr. | 


Lafiamme. 
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(English) 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Do I interpret what you said correctly that near banks or 
other financial institutions should be allowed to become banks as long as they 
receive deposits? 


Mr. NEUFELD: As long as they meet certain defined financial standards. I 
think that it is quite conceivable that one such standard should be the nature of 
their borrowing business; particularly whether or not they were in the deposit 
business. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: You Say certain— 
Mr. NEUFELD: Adequate capital and adequate reserves. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Would it not be only the applications of the Bank Act? 


Mr. NEUFELD: No, because if you applied the Bank Act as it now stands, or 
even as it will be after this revision, then it would be impossible for even the 
strongest non-financial institutions to get a bank charter. Clearly, they would not 
be eligible because they would have too many debentures outstanding, and they 
would probably have too many residential mortgage loans on their books, and 


they would, for these reasons, not meet the existing requirements of the Bank 
Act. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But along this line, how would deposit insurance bring 
these financial institutions under the control of, let us say, the Minister of 
Finance, or the inspector of banks? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, to the extent that provincial institutions were to apply 


_ for deposit insurance, I think it would partially serve the purpose of improving 
_ the effectiveness of control of such institutions. But I would emphasize that the 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Then, how would you define the main purpose of the 
Proposed deposit insurance act? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think, from an economic point of view—I am going to ignore 


the fact that it might lead to better supervision of such institutions—I would 


see the main advantage to be the one of reducing the difficulties for small 
| 


institutions to gain the confidence of the public, and, therefore, to be estab- 
lished and to grow and to compete with existing institutions. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Then, getting back to the other financial institutions, we 
were told here by some other witnesses that the RoyNat had served in many 
areas where the banks did not specialize, where the banks had never worked 
and could not work. Would you say that an institution like RoyNat which has 


‘Specialized in many other fields than the usual activities of the banks should 


become a bank? 
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Mr. NEuFELD: I would doubt it, because I would think that the character of 
its liabilities does not begin to make it a bank, by almost any definition that one 
would choose. At the same time, I would again emphasize that whether or not it 
should be permitted to become a bank would depend on the specific financial 
standards that would be established. I would go on to say that I think if the 
banks had had conventional mortgage lending rights to begin with, and had had 
the right to issue debentures, it is quite conceivable that RoyNat would never 
have been formed. 


The CHAIRMAN: What will it mean to RoyNat if the banks have these 
powers? 


Mr. NEevFrE.p: I think one would say, other things being equal, that the need 
for RoyNat when the banks have complete freedom to issue debentures and 
make conventional mortgage loans, would be somewhat less than the need has 
been in the past. I would think the need in the past was quite substantial in view 
of the restrictions on the banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Laflamme? 
(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: An additional question, Mr. Latulippe? 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Are the banks now entitled to issue debentures? 
The CHAIRMAN: It is not in the law. 
(English) 
Mr. NEUFELD: No; they have always interpreted the legislation as meaning 


that they are not permitted to issue debentures. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: They are able to buy debentures but they are not able to 
issue them? 


(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: There is no restriction on their buying debentures; that is, 
debentures issued by other institutions; just as there is no restriction on their 
buying mortgages. But there is a restriction, the way they have interpreted the 
legislation, on their selling debentures to raise money. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: And now I give the floor to Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Neufeld, you mention that the financial institutions that 
are not banks should be considered as banking institutions. If I understood you 


well, to be accepted as banking institutions they would have to qualify under the jj 


present Banking Act? 


(English) 


Mr. NEuFELD: I think that they would have to qualify under banking © 
legislation of the future. But the problem is this: because of the nature of present © 
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operations and the nature of the present Bank Act, they simply could not qualify 

at present. This makes it necessary that there be a transition period when the 

nature of their assets and their liabilities would be different from the nature of 

the assets and liabilities of existing banks. At the same time there would be no 

need to have any different kind of supervision of those new banks from existing 

banks. The Inspector General should look at them just as closely as he would at 
existing institutions. 


(Translation) 


’ Mr. CLERMONT: But would these non-banking financial institutions have to 
make a deposit with the Bank of Canada as chartered banks have to do under the 
present Banking Act or under the revised Bank Act, Bill C-223? 


(English) 


Mr. NEUFELD: I would certainly think that if such institutions were permit- 
ted to receive charters they should, from the beginning of the granting of the 
charter, adhere to the same cash reserve requirements as existing banks. I would 
point out, however, that my view of what such cash requirements should be is 
different from that reflected in the present bank bill. But I see no reason why, 
from the day that they receive the charter, they should not adhere to the same 

cash reserve ratio requirements as existing banks. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In your first reply to my first question you said that perhaps 
in the present Act, these near-banking institutions would not qualify but might 
} qualify under Bill C-222. What do you do with Clause 52 (d) of the projected 
Bill C-222, that would prevent any stockholder or company to hold more than 10 
“per cent of shares? I do not know if you are familiar with the Bank of Western 

Canada proposals where it was shown that one of the provisional directors or his 
group held, I think, between 20 and 25 ber cent of stock if not more? 


(English) 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, again I would say that in the matter of interlocking 
directorships, I see no reason why such new banks—that is, existing institutions 
that have applied for charters—should not adhere to the same provisions as those 
‘which existing banks have to adhere to. In other words, in cases where there 
were interlocking directorships, which would be in contravention of the present 
Bank Act, they would have to get rid of them before they would get a bank 
charter. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: But it is not a question just of interlocking directorships but 
of the percentage of shares that might be held. Are not the trust companies or 
lear-banking institutions obliged to have only a certain percentage of shares, or 
S§ the percentage of shares not limited? 


English) 


| Mr. NEUFELD: Well, again, I think this is one area where there would not be 


ny great difficulty, because if parliament decides that it is not a good thing for 
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chartered banks to have more than a certain equity interest in other financial 
institutions; then I see no reason why that same requirement should not be 
imposed on any existing financial institution that applies for a bank charter. I 
agree that it might well mean that they would have to sell out their interests in 
some existing financial institutions; but I see no reason why exceptions should be 
made on those grounds. After all, this is a change that an institution can make 
reasonably quickly—over two or three years time—if it wishes to do so. In other 
words, I would emphasize that for an institution to obtain a charter it would 
have to accept the obligations of such charters. But my main worry was in other 
areas, where rapid change to make non-bank institutions conform with the 
present provisions of the Bank Act, cannot come quickly. This is particularly on 
the matter of the character of their assets and the character of their liabilities. I 
think that is where the problem arises and where there must be a period of time 
to permit this transition to take place. I do not think this would be the case with 
respect to either interlocking directorships or equity ownership of existing 
institutions. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: According to your definition, I would like to know if the 


caisses populaires and the credit unions are considered as banks? Are they 
banks, in fact? 


(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: I would say that credit unions and caisses populaires are 
banks to the extent that their liability instruments are used as a medium of 
exchange. Since it is well known that a fair portion of those liabilities are used 
as a medium of exchange, then to that exent they most certainly are banks from 
the point of view of an economist. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: As you are aware, We know that caisses populaires have a 
provincial charter. I know that the caisses populaires in Quebec have more than 
$1.5 billion in deposits. 


(English) 

Mr. NEvFELD: Yes, I agree they do, and to that extent in an absolute sense 
they are very important and I think they serve a most useful function, both the 
caisses populaires and the credit unions. There is nothing I would recommend 
that we should reduce their effectiveness. I think that this is one of the very 
desirable aspects of my approach. I would not interfere with the development of 
such institutions; whereas the approach that begins by defining a bank in some 
arbitrary way, which requires one to impose controls even on the caisses popu- 
laires and the credit unions because some parts of their operation an economist 
would define as banking, that approach, I think, would tend to be too restrictive. 
I cannot even see how it could be operational, considering the fact that each 
credit union local and each caisse populaire is a fairly independent kind of 
organization. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Concerning the plans which are being proposed by the 
Government for deposit insurance you answered Mr. Lafiamme by stressing the 


important for institutions which sell shares to the public? Because I read the 
_ brief by Professor Binhammer I believe, concerning FDIC at page 9, I can read: 


(English) 


Its success, to date, in making the system failure-proof is, in large part, 
the result of its supervisory and examining— 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I think that the success of the Federa] Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is largely dependent on the fact that along with the guarantee of 
deposits there was a system of supervision and inspection examination, I think 


Corporation face completely different conditions from those we would face in 
Canada. That began with a unit banking system where the whole banking 
system was broken up into small units and control and supervision there really 
meant control and supervision of a very large portion of the banking system. In 
Canada those institutions that would benefit from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, that would benefit from the guarantee of deposits form a much 
smaller portion of the total banking system than was the case in the United 
States in the 1930’s when it was introduced. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: My last question will relate to the incorporation of banks, 
Mr. Chairman. Asa professor do you believe that a deposit insurance plan would 


‘English) 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think there is no doubt at all that it would make it easier for 
hose new institutions and other new institutions in future to take deposits from 
he general public. I think that the public frequently is very reluctant to entrust 
ts money to a new and untried institution and if the public was guaranteed the 


Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a supplementary question 
mncerning this insurance plan. Are you satisfied with a total of $10,000 or an 
Mount over $10,000 concerning this deposit insurance? 
inglish) 


Mr. NEvFELpD: I am quite satisfied with the $10,000. I think that anyone who 
48S More than $10,000 to put into one institution should know what he is doing. 
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We are really worried about the great proportion of people with much smaller 
amounts than that who keep their money in financial institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Gilbert followed by Mr. More, Mr. Wahn and Mr. 
Fulton. 


Mr. Gitpert: Mr. Chairman, most of my questions have been asked by other 
members. This question is just a development of the answer that Dr. Neufeld 
gave to Dr. McLean. 

In advancing your proposition, Dr. Neufeld, that near-banks should be 
granted charter extensions the same as banks, Dr. McLean asked about finance 
companies and the distinction you made was that they were not deposit-taking 
institutions. 

All that a finance company would then have to do is change into a deposit- 
taking institution and then it moved qualify for a charter. 


Mr. NEuFELD: No, that would not pe the case. I have indicated that I would 
require such institutions to meet certain general financial standards, and I would 
think that the other aspects of those standards would be much more important 
than whether or not they had a certain volume of deposits on their books. If, 
however, they met certain recognized financial standards which would make 
them just as sound a financial institution as existing banks, under those condi- 
tions there would be no objection to their obtaining a bank charter. 


Mr. GiBertT: Thank you Dr. Neufeld. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Many of the questions I had in mind have been 
answered, but I am interested, Dr. Neufeld, in bringing the near-banks into 
chartered bank corporations. You suggest, I take it, that the present proposals do 
not permit this to the extent you would like to see it? 


Mr. Neuretp: I think that the present proposals would make it literally 
impossible for the sounder non-bank financial institutions to obtain bank 
charters. 

Mr. More (Regina City): And it is your belief that the present act should be 
such that it would permit them +9 come in and obtain charters? Do you consider 


that now is the time this should be done? 


Mr. NEuFELtD: I think now is the time that it should be done, because it will 
take at least ten years for them to evolve into banks in the sense that they would 
be able to comply with all the requirements of the Bank Act. The reason I think 
it should begin now is, first of all, that it will take a long while for this to work 
itself out and, secondly, that some of the changes in the bank bill will increase 
the competitive position of the chartered banks, and over the next ten or twenty 
years exert an increasing competitive pressure against some of these othe! 
institutions. 

What I am suggesting is that we make it easier for non-bank institutions t 
evolve into banks to meet the kind of competition that they might well get, ove! 
the next ten or twenty years, from the banks under the new legislation. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Do you feel that this is a better way of havin; 
more chartered banks in our financial operation than the incorporation of nev 
companies who set up and comply fully with the present requirements which ar 
laid down? 
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Mr. NEUFELD: I think it is a much better approach. I do not think there is 
essentially a shortage of banking facilities in Canada, but I think that it is 
desirable to remove obstacles that prevent existing institutions from naturally 
evolving in the future. 


The other point is that I think by and large the optimum size of a financial 
institution is a pretty big one. I think that in the long term a one-branch bank, 
or a branch bank with few branches, is not an institution of competitive size and 
therefore it will become competitive only if it can srow big. Not only the 
evolution in our country suggests this but the evolution in many countries 
suggests this, that the efficient financial institution is a pretty big institution. I 
think it would be more desirable to permit the natural evolution of existing 
financial institutions than to try to introduce a lot of small new banks into the 
Bank Act, which would become efficient in an economic sense only after they 
became very large. 


Mr. More (Regina City): And as this transition took place, would you then 
feel that there would not be development of new loan and trust companies as 
loan and trust companies in the future? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I doubt that there would be many new loan and trust 
companies as loan and trust companies. 


Now, here is a very interesting point in this area. At about the turn of the 
century, according to my research and compilation, we had about a hundred loan 
and trust companies in Canada. Then there was a period of consolidation, 
mergers, insolvencies, bankruptcies, and all the rest of it, so that by the 1930's 
we had a handful of them. There was this natural evolution in that area to fewer 
and larger institutions. 


The same thing happened to the banking system. In the 1870’s we had about 
50 banks and now we have only a handful. Similarly, in the banking systems of 
many other countries, the move has been toward fewer and larger banks because 
this is the way in which efficiency seemed to be achieved. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Would you feel that at the present time in the 
mind of the general public there is a great deal more confidence in chartered 
banks than any of our other financial institutions? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think there is more confidence in the banking system than in 
other financial institutions, although in this period of continuous prosperity I 
think the confidence in the other institutions has increased very substantially 
from the low point it reached in the 1930’s. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Do you think that is based on public knowledge of 
their operation, or on the fact that they pay higher rates for deposits? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think that it is a matter of rates. It is also the fact that in 
Some areas those institutions provided a lot better service than the banks. For 
one thing, their hours were more sensible. They introduced more branches, too, 
which caused their growth. I think there were a number of individual forces that 
led to the rapid growth of the non-bank institutions. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Do you think this public confidence is based purely 
on the fact that they hold a federal charter under the Bank Act, or is it based on 
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the operation of the companies who have these charters and that they have 
earned this because of their operation and the standards that they set in their 
operation? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Of course it would be very difficult to determine why an 
individual person approaches the bank with a great deal of confidence, but I 
think the fact that they do have a federal charter and the very fact that they are 
essentially the only institutions that can use the word “bank” sets them apart. 
The fact that it has been a long, long time since a chartered bank has become 
insolvent is another factor. I also think that historically the banks have always 
been in a very strategic position; they have been at the top of the pyramid as far 
as all financial institutions are concerned. 

I think that all these factors have led to the public, quite rightly, placing a 
great deal of confidence in the Canadian banking system. I certainly think the 
way in which they survived the 1930’s influenced a lot of people’s attitudes 
towards banks in Canada. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Under your proposals, if accepted, for the next ten 
years you would have institutions as chartered banks that differed in their 
operation. Do you see no problem in this? 


Mr. NEUFELD: No, I see no problem because my own view would be that 
there are a lot of non-bank institutions that in fact are just as sound and as 
efficient and as reliable as banks and yet they are not able to call themselves 
banks, and this is at a time when the banks’ operations are becoming more and 
more like their operations. 


Mr. More (Regina City): If they do become banks at this time, would the 
restrictions on the issuance of debentures, on the interest rates, and so on, apply 
to them. Is this your idea? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think that after a transition period of ten years there would 
be no need to make any legislative distinctions between the new banks and the 
existing banks, but I recognize that in the interim there would have to be 
differences. 


Mr. More (Regina City): There would have to be differences. You then _ 
suggest that they should be given an opportunity to become chartered banks and 
yet not have the restrictions imposed on them in this field that the act will 
impose on the present chartered banks? 


Mr. NEuFELD: Some of the restrictions, and one has to be explicit to make 
any kind of sense out of it. I think they should face the same restrictions with 
respect to inspection, control and supervision. I think they should face the same 
restrictions with respect to cash ratio requirements. I think they should face the 
same restrictions with respect to interlocking directorships and equity participa- 
tion in other financial institutions; and so on. 


The one area where one would have to make them different is in the 
character of their assets and in the character of their liabilities. 


Mr. More (Regina City): You would make them different, as I see it, if ] am 
right, in their operation; they could carry on operations they now carry on which 
the banks cannot carry on and would not be able to enter under the present 
proposals? 
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Mr. NEUFELD: The only case where this would be so is in the matter of 
fiduciary powers of the trust companies. The banks would be able to enter 
conventional mortgage lending under this bill? 


Mr. More (Regina City): On a limited basis. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Only with respect to residential mortgages: otherwise they 
are free to engage in conventional mortgage lending. They would be able to 
begin to build up their debenture business but on a gradual basis. These dif- 
ferences in fact are removed. The only thing left, really, is the matter of fiduci- 
ary powers and here I would say, as I mentioned before, that for a period of ten 
years I think the trust companies should continue to enjoy a monopoly in fiduci- 
ary powers, whether they are trust companies with bank charters or without 
bank charters. 


Mr. More (Regina City): In an answer to Mr. Clermont you indicated that 
in your mind the banks have not been progressive enough in the past, and you 
have some doubts that even with the change in legislation they would be as 
progressive as you would like to see them. In what fields have they lacked this 
progressiveness? We have many instances of their being progressive enough to 
circumvent the act, as some people seem to call it, so that they can serve the 
public better. I am just wondering in what field you thing they have lacked 
progressiveness? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think that is a very good question in the sense that it clearly 
illustrates that this can only be an impression and one cannot quantify this kind 
of viewpoint. What can one point to? 


The CHAIRMAN: The maiter of hours. 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think that the matter of hours is an obvious one. I think that 
the banks have not done what they could to compete for the deposits of the 
smaller saver. I suggest the minimum quarterly balance rate of interest for 
everybody. The difference between a person who puts money in for three months 
and a person who keeps all his money in for twenty years does not to me make 
too much sense. It is this kind of aspect of the operation that I think lacks 
imagination. I sometimes also wonder whether they have been fully competitive 
in getting their share of the university trained people. Again this is just a 
Subjective view which is not based on any analysis of the character of their 
employees but it is simply another general impression that I have. 


Mr. More (Regina City): You mean that you think they have kept their 
Wages too low? 


Mr. NEUFELD: No, I would not say that they have kept their wages too low. I 
am wondering whether they should not be getting more of the kind of people 
that they could pay more wages to quite legitimately. 

Mr. More (Regina City): You do not think there has been a change in that 
attitude in recent years? 

Mr. NEUFELD: I think there has been a change. Unquestionably there has 
been a chance. There is always change in the dynamic world. It is a question 
of how fast the change is. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Apparently you do not agree with the banks’ 
POsition, as the evidence given here has outlined, that there is an operating 
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account basis apart altogether from the loaning operation that must be charged 
and will continue to be charged— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. More, if I could interrupt here. I think we are getting 
into the interest rate question which is the next topic. Mr. Wahn. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Would Mr. Wahn let me put a question supplementary to 
the reply that the Professor has just put about university graduates? 

The CHAIRMAN: It depends on Mr. Wahn, if he will agree to your putting a 
question. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Professor would you not say the banks have had success 
with career officers? I remember one banking institution, 20 years ago, which 
had attempted to interest university graduates but some of these were not 
interested in beginning at the bottom. That was the problem. 


(English) 

The CHarrMAN: So this will be recorded, Dr. Neufeld, the question is to note 
that our proceedings are being recorded electronically on tape and from there 
the verbatim proceedings are produced, so I think it would be more useful to the 
Committee if your replies were verbal rather than— 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: The answer the Professor gave to Mr. More’s question was 
also recorded, was it not? 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe so, if it is an oral answer. 


(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: From now on I will certainly say yes or no, as the case may 
be, instead of shaking my head. 

In answer to your question, I really do not see any reason why formally 
trained people should start at the bottom in the sense of remaining at the bottom 
as long as others if they qualify as bankers, but I have to make clear that I am 
talking in an area in which I am no specialist at all. I do not know how fast they 
should push university students, or whether or not university students are a 
good thing in banking in general. I think they are a good thing. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: But with trained— 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont, I believe we are now entering a discussion— 
Mr. CLERMONT: I am sorry Mr. Chairman, but I believe the Professor started 
discussing this subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: Maybe it is my mistake, as Chairman, allowing the Profes- 
sor to enter this field. There is a difference between dialogue and supplementary 
questions. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I believe there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, when you ask 


supplementary questions yourself without asking the person who has the floor tc 
ask these questions. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Maybe you are right, Mr. Clermont. Mr. Wahn, will you 
allow Mr. Clermont to ask his question? 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, no, that is all right, Mr. Wahn. 
(English) 


Mr. Waun: In the first section of your brief you indicate that you attribute 
importance to the fact that the banks are to be permitted to issue debentures. At 
the present time the banks issue what they call deposit receipts, which are 
somewhat similar to debentures. It is hard, from a legal point of view, to 
distinguish between deposit receipts and debentures. I do not know to what 
extent they do that, but if they have this power now of issuing what are 
essentially debentures, why do you attribute importance to this particular provi- 
sion? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Not being trained in the law I cannot give you a legal 
distinction between deposit receipts and debentures. I do think that the issue of 
debentures of the kind outlined in the bank bill I will appeal to the smaller 
investor, whereas deposit receipts do not because of their large denomination. 


Mr. WAHN: You recommend, Dr. Neufeld, that the Bank Act be amended to 
permit trust companies and loan companies to become banks. It is a very 
interesting suggestion and very helpful, I think. Do you attribute great impor- 
tance to this? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Of all the items in the brief I would think it is by far and 
away the most important item. 


Mr. WaAuHN: What is the reason you feel it is so important? Is it because you 
feel that greater competition is necessary, or is there some other reason? 


Mr. NEUFELD: There are three or four reasons. I think the increased compe- 
tition that it would generate would be a very good thing. 

Secondly, I think that it would better enable non-banking institutions to 
meet the kind of competition that they are likely to get from the banks as a 
result of the amendment of the Bank Act. 

I also think that it would improve the kind of financial services in this 
country available to the smaller saver and smaller investor. I think it would lead 
to a generally more efficient financial system. This matter of introducing changes 
that will permit financial institutions to evolve over time is an important one 
because I can point out instances in the past where existing financial institutions 
have not been able to evolve. It is not beyond the realm of possibility that in the 
absence of such changes some non-banking institutions will not be able to 
Survive over time. I am not thinking about tomorrow; I am thinking over the 
long term of 10 or 20 years. 


Mr. WauN: At the present time chartered banks can only be incorporated by 
parliament. I believe there was some suggestion that this power might be taken 
away from parliament and given to the governor in council, but I believe at the 
present time the thinking is that they will continue to be incorporated only by 
Parliament. If your suggestion is adopted it would mean a very great departure 
from this particular principle. 
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At the present time under our parliamentary procedure, as you probably 
know, chartered banks and, indeed, any other institutions which require to be 
incorporated by parliament must have bills which are passed in private mem- 
bers’ hour, and it is possible under existing procedures for one or two members 
to refuse incorporation even to the most responsible institutions and people if 
they wish to do so. Have you given any thought or do you have any views as to 
whether or not under parliament’s existing rules the incorporation of banks 
should be left exclusively in the hands of parliament? 


Mr. NevreLp: Again I must declare myself as not being an expert in 
parliamentary procedure. I would simply say that I cannot understand why 
anyone would think that there are advantages to be gained by slowing the 
process of granting bank charters. It seems to me the important thing is that 
certain standards be met and when an institution meets those standards then 
there should be no other delay in its obptaining a charter. 


Mr. Wauw: Dr. Neufeld, you said earlier in response to a question that 
financial institutions have to be large in order to be efficient, and therefore you 
preferred to have legislation make it possible for trust and loan companies to 
become banks rather than for new banks to be incorporated. However, would 
you agree that it is also desirable that the incorporation of new banks should be 
facilitated and not unduly prevented? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I have pondered over this because if you follow the logic 
of my argument you might say, “‘Well, let us concentrate entirely on permitting 
existing institutions to evolve and forget about the entry of new institutions”. 
That does not really appeal to me very much. I think there should always be 
relative ease of entry into the industry. 

In the financial industry this is particularly difficult because when they go 
bankrupt it is a serious matter for people who have left their savings in these 
banks. It was because of all these considerations that I did not confine myself to 
an approach that would permit existing institutions to evolve, but also to one 
that would make it easier for new ones to be formed, and this relates to my 
supporting the introduction of deposit insurance. 


Mr. Waun: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could I ask a supplemen- 
tary? I wonder, Dr. Neufeld, in connection with the questions Mr. Wahn has been 
asking about the relative desirability of having new banks chartered by the 
present process of the introduction of a private bill or by a speedier method, if it 
is not due to the fact that one application we have had for a bank charter was 
held up by a number of us in the House of Commons, and eventually the people 
who were promoting this went bankrupt. There was a terrific row and it was a 
very good thing we did not incorporate it. 

Mr. NEUFELD: Well, my only answer would be that I hope that the reason for 
your delay was that you were not content that they were meeting minimum 
standards. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The reason for the delay 
was that we had some doubts about the people who were promoting its 
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Mr. NEUFELD: Well, I would include that in the matter of minimum stand- 
ards. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You will agree that there 
are and will be occasions when a more deliberate scrutiny of proposers of bank 
charters is perhaps needed than the mere examination of their books and the 
issuance of a charter? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I would certainly agree that in the case of some proposals 
they should be delayed indefinitely. 


~ Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That was our view in this 
case. 
Mr. FULTON: Well, now, Mr. Cameron, I do not know— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The Laurentide Finance 
Company got into serious difficulties and the bill was withdrawn. 
The CHAIRMAN: They did not go bankrupt. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Isiands): No, they did not go bank- 
rupt but they got into very serious difficulties. A great many people lost money. 


Mr. Linp: But not in Laurentide. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In Laurentide. 
Mr. NEUFELD: Shareholders only, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are talking about the value— 


Mr. Linp: The value of stock goes up and down. I think you should clarify 
your remark, Mr. Cameron. Laurentide, as I understand it, did not fail or— 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There were considerable 
losses. I know of one lady who is closely connected with one of the promoters of 
Laurentide. She was very annoyed that she had dropped a very large packet of 
money over this deal. 


The CHAIRMAN: The loss was with respect to the value of her shares. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: There was nobody in the— 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They got into serious 
financial difficulties and then were taken Over. 


The CHAIRMAN: Was there anybody in the class of a depositor or holder of a 
debenture who lost money? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, I do not think there 
was. 


Mr. Futon: In several of your answers this morning, Dr. Neufeld, as I 
appreciate it, you seem to have attached very much more importance in connec- 
tion with your suggestion about trust and loan companies being allowed to 
become banks and much more importance to the economic advantage than to the 
advantage that might result from control and inspection. Have I interpreted you 
correctly? 
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Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I think that on the whole I have emphasized the econom- 
ic advantages although I have not ignored the other advantages, at least not in 
my own mind. 


Mr. FuLTON: Could you let us know if you regard that as important or only 
incidental, this factor of control and inspection? Is it an advantage in itself or is 
it just to you an incidental something which accrues? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think it is an advantage because it would mean that a larger 
proportion of the financial system would be under the scrutiny of the Inspector 
General of Banks. I think from the point of view of supervision that would be an 
advantage although I would wish to emphasize that this is not the advantage I 
see as being the crucial one in recommending the approach that I take, but it is 
an advantage. 


Mr. Futon: Am I right in saying that your proposal would not bring what I 
think can probably be categorized as the finance companies under the Bank 
Act, or under a bank type inspection? 


Mr. NEUFELD: This would depend on the explicit kinds of financial standards 
and character that such institutions would have to meet or possess. I would say 
that it is my personal opinion that it would be most unlikely that the finance 
companies under present conditions would qualify. At the same time it is not 
inconceivable that one or two of them might qualify in terms of the way they 
might evolve over the next 10 or 20 years. 


Mr. Fuuron: At the present time hardly any, if any, would be brought under 
by adopting your suggestion? 


Mr. NEUFELD: That would be my thinking. 


Mr. Futon: Speaking of the finance companies. Could you give us an 
opinion, I do not mean mathematically, as to the relative importance of the 
finance company in the field of money and credit? 


Mr. NEUFELD: The finance company experienced a very substantial rate of 
growth from the end of the second world war until about 1957 or so and from 
then on, in terms of their relative growth, they have declined in importance. 
Therefore I think that their future importance will not increase, it will diminish. 


From the point of view of the impact of their policies, actions and lending 


practices on the economy generally over the postwar period, I would accept the | 


view expressed by the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, which made a 


fairly thorough study of the matter. I think there were one or two instances in © 
the postwar period when the credit that they granted probably acted in “aay 
destabilizing way, but there were very special reasons why that was so. My | 


feeling now is that finance companies do not cause any serious difficulty for the 
monetary control authorities. Therefore, on those grounds one should not worry 
about the fact that they would be operating outside the Bank Act. 


Mr. Futon: My concern is not only that they are operating outside the | 


Bank Act but they are operating outside the field of control and inspection at, if 
you like, the federal level. 


Mr. NEUFELD: I agree, and I think the fact that as such there has not been — 
separate legislation designed specifically for finance companies has probably | 
been one of the reasons why they have escaped the kind of control that should » 
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have been imposed on them. Not control for purposes of achieving economic 
objectives, but simply control for purposes of ensuring that savers do not lose all 
their money. 


Mr. FULTON: Right. That, I think you told me, you do regard as an important 
objective? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


Mr. FULTON: Then, since I think we are agreed that neither the present bank 
bill nor your proposal, if adopted, would attract them under this umbrella, it 
follows, does it not, that some other device from either of these two would have 
to be used? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. For example, if one changed legislation so that federally 
registered finance companies should come under the general supervision of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, that would be one approach. 


| Mr. FULTON: That would cover federally incorporated companies but, as in 
the case of deposit insurance which you support, you think it is at least an 
incidental advantage that non-federal companies may be attracted under it? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, it is an incidental advantage. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. Would you not agree, then, that it would be desirable if 
we could find some device that would attract non-federally incorporated finance 


companies under the umbrella of control and inspection? 


| Mr. NEUFELD: Well, this assumes that the provinces will not develop suffi- 


cient control procedures. I would not want to say that one need necessarily 
accept that assumption. I think there is evidence that the provinces are becoming 
quite concerned over the quality of their own inspection. 


Mr. FULTON: Would it not be desirable, though, from the point of view of 
their impact in the field of money and credit, even though it would be diminish- 
ing, to have a uniform system of control and regulation? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Oh, I do not know whether I like the word uniform. Control, I 
think, has to depend on the character of the operations of institutions, and if 
‘here are some basic differences in the way companies go about their business in 
the kind of control and supervision to which they are subjected it might well 
ave to differ one from another. I do not really see any inherent advantages in 
aving one supervisor controlling all financial institutions in general. It may well 
be that if you had one you would have to have separate departments dealing 
with different financial institutions in any case because their operations might 
differ quite substantially one from another. 


| Mr. FULTON: In the course of your evidence you answered a question earlier 
vhich I did not follow clearly. As I recall it, in some way you suggested that 
mance companies would be made sound, and I did not get at all how you felt 
‘hey could be made sound without bringing them under the Bank Act or a 
iystem of regulation and inspection. 


Mr. NEUFELD: I may be mistaken. If I said that finance companies would be 
‘nade sound, I do not recall that I said it. I do not know within what context I 
‘aid that. I do not specifically discuss finance companies. Certainly I do not see 
“OW any of the charges that I have suggested would lead to an improvement in 
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the financial position of finance companies. I think it is a quite separate matter. 
If finance companies began to take deposits they presumably would fall under 
the deposit insurance and inspection that that involves and it would lead to 
that. I may have forgotten that I said that, but I do not recall that I said that any 
of my changes would lead to sounder finance companies. 


Mr. FuLTON: Thank you. What is your opinion of the suggestion that finance 
companies be attracted under this umbrella, and also that they be made sounder 
by the device of the lender of last resort being extended to them under the 
federal aegis? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I am not much attracted by that suggestion. I think that there 
is merit in imposing fairly high standards on any institutions that have the 
privilege of calling themselves banks. At the same time, I see great disadvan- 
tages in imposing such rigid standards on all institutions because I think it would 
destroy innovation in the capital market. This is one great disadvantage TI see 
in putting everybody under one umbrella, and I always prefer to see a number of 
institutions that can operate with a fair degree of freedom and with minimal 
protection for the people that are involved. 


Mr. FuLTon: Can you rationalize that with the other assumption that it is 
Jesirable and essential that there be federal control over the monetary system? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Oh yes, I think so, because in my view the kind of control that 
the federal authorities can exercise, control in the monetary control sense, 
through the central bank is pretty effective in that one does not need to bring 
institutions under the umbrella of the Bank Act for that reason. 


Mr. Futton: No, not the Bank Act. I do not mean to make them all banks. I 
mean a comparable system of inspection and control so that you have the 
organization of your financial system covered, although not necessarily within 
the same rigid pattern, but you do have a system and varying degrees of rigidity 
and adaptability, but under that whole system you have the whole of the 
financial organization. 


Mr. Nevre.p: I think all financial institutions should be inspected. I do not 
think it is necessary to impose the same kind of inspection on all financial 
institutions. 


Mr. FULTON: Well no, because now we have the insurance companies under 
one department and the banks and, if your proposal were adopted, the trust 
companies would be under another. 


Mr. NEUFELD: If one is worried simply about the matter of providing mini- 
mum inspection of finance companies, to be specific, I think it would be quite 
appropriate to have a special finance company act which would outline the 
nature of that supervision and control and I would see no reason why, for 
example, the Superintendent of Insurance could not administer the act. 


Mr. Futon: But you would not want to see this part of the Bank Act. That 
is your point. 
Mr. NEUFELD: I would not want to see it as part of the Bank Act. 


You mentioned before the matter of providing lender of last resort facilities 
to these non-bank institutions. I would like to say that in general I support that 
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view. Under present arrangements the provision of lender of last resort facilities 
to non-banking institutions is on a very haphazard basis. 
You will recall that in the case of British Mortgage and Trust it was almost 
_ by accident that the government of Ontario promised that it would, if necessary, 
deposit funds with British Mortgage and Trust, but the very announcement that 
it was prepared to do this was enough to restore a degree of confidence in the 
institution. There was a clear case of where the provision of lender of last resort 
facilities served an exceedingly good purpose and when the issue arises, and such 
facilities need not come from the Bank of Canada, they can be provided by 
‘Others as in a sense Central Housing and Mortgage does in a way, but on 
principle I would say when the question arises one should view very favourable 
the matter of providing machinery for extending lender of last resort facilities to 
| non-bank institutions. 


| Mr. FULTON: This would have, would it not, two obvious results; one, 


‘increase in stability directly and, two, increase in stability as a result of bringing 
them under an inspection and regulation system? 
| Mr. NEUFELD: Right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr, Fulton, I wonder if we would not find it more conven- 
lent to continue in this afternoon’s session. Mr. Latulippe has some questions. 


Mr. FuLToN: I have one or two more questions, if I may, this afternoon. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and we will continue with Dr. Neufeld and when we 
have finished our discussion with him we will proceed with Dr. Ziegel, whom I 
believe is taking the noon train from Montreal. 


| (Translation) 
The meeting is adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will resume our meeting. When we recessed 
for lunch Mr. Fulton had the floor and I recognize him again at this time. 


_ Mr. CLeRMontT: Mr. Chairman, is it your intention that this Committee sit 
lext week? 
1 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We already have dealt with the report from the 
Steering Committee, which suggested that if the House met next Tuesday we 
vould hear witnesses on that day. Do you have any suggestion about this? 


| Mr. CLERMontT: I can express only my opinion; I cannot express the opinion 
‘£ other members of this Committee. I think possibly you may have some 
ifficulty in making up a quorum. Personally I would prefer that we do not sit 
iext week. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can give the matter further consideration later 
dday. We already have agreed to hear Dr. Caterina and the Canadian Credit 
fen’s Association on Tuesday, assuming the House meets on that day, but we 
lways can reconsider a topic of this nature. Perhaps we might bear your 
‘omments in mind as the day continues, and then this evening we might return 
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to it to see whether or not we want to reconsider in light of the schedule of the 
House for next week. Mr. Fulton, I believe you have some further questions. 


Mr. Futton: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Neufeld, I take it to be clear 
from your submission that you favour a melding of the types of business now 
carried on by the banks, on the one hand, and by the trust companies, on the 
other hand. You would like to see a melding of the two types of business. I do 
not mean amalgamations or mergers; I mean the two which are now separate, 
drawing closer with regard to the general nature of their activities? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I would say that this melding together in fact, has taken 
place; I would say that recent legislative changes or proposals will encourage 
this trend and, finally, I agree with what is going on. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Your brief also seems to contemplate that if your proposal 
were adopted then at the time of the next revision, in approximately 10 years, 
we should be prepared to consider—l! do not know whether you go so far as to 
make a definite proposal now—letting the banks go into a fiduciary side of the 
trust business. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. FULTON: Would this not bring about a situation where in fact you had a 
whole lot of new banks and at least eight new trust companies? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Of course it will be recalled that the Canadian trust company 
is, in many respects, a unique institution. There is no parallel of it in the United 
States or the United Kingdom, where the banks have trust departments, so I 
would think that in time the larger institutions would develop trust departments. 
However, because the nature of the trust business, I think it would take a very 
long time for each individual bank to develop a large trust department. I would 
think that even with complete freedom, particularly if existing trust companies 
had, by then, become banks, they would continue to be a major factor in the 
trust business. 


Mr. Fuuton: If this trend were to take place, and to be encouraged or 
permitted by legislation, what legislative and administrative changes do you 
envisage as desirable to accommodate it, apart frorn the amendment of legisla- 
tion. I am thinking of the fact the trust and loan companies are now adminis- 
tered under the act, and the supervision is administered by the superintendent of 
insurance. What implications in that field do you see? 


Mr. NeurELp: I do not think the implications there are very widespread. I 
really think that the major change would be the one of defining specifically the 
conditions under which such institutions would be granted charters. As far as the 
institutions that would not want to have charters, the legislation under which 
they operate and the supervision to which they are subjected is concerned, I 
would not think that on the federal level there would be very many changes, 
although I think one should look objectively at the possibility that such institu- 
tions be permitted to make commercial loans, which they are not now permitted 
to do. 


Mr. FuLton: Would you see them coming under the supervision of the 
Inspector General of Banks and the supervision—if that is the right word—to 
whatever extent it is. of the Bank of Canada? 
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Mr. NEUFELD: No, I do not think that is necessary. I think there is no reason 
the superintendent of insurance—and one might give him a different title— 
would not be able to effectively supervise and regulate non-bank institutions. 


Mr. FULTON: They would now be banks. 


Mr. NEUFELD: No; we are talking about those institutions that would not 
apply for bank charters and would continue to operate under trust company 
legislation. 


Mr. Fuuton: No. I was envisaging that as a result of the legislative changes 
that you contemplate, the objective which you think is desirable is largely 
achieved and you have a number of new institutions not now engaged in the 
banking business but which would be engaged in the banking business, if I may 
use the words in quotes “by definition’? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I agree. 


Mr. FULTON: What about the administrative changes to accommodate that 
situation? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think that the only administrative change which would be 
necessary is that the Inspector General of Banks would have to be given 
adequate staff to extend his supervision to those institutions that have now 
become banks. Apart from that, I see no really great administrative changes. 


Mr. FULTON: These institutions then would have the same relationship with 
the Bank of Canada as the present chartered banks? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Precisely. 


Mr. FULTON: Returning to the question of deposit insurance—in the light of 
the evidence you have given so far—you have said, on the one hand, that you 
think it is desirable that legislative restrictions be eased so the banks can be 
more competitive with the trust and loan companies, and converse to that 
Situation; as I appreciate your position is, it is desirable and healthy that trust 
and loan companies should be competitive with banks. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


Mr. Futon: Then with respect to deposit insurance, is it your opinion that 
the scheme of federal deposit insurance is not necessary with respect to the 
banks from the point of view only of ensuring their stability? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I do not think deposit insurance is necessary from the point of 
view of the banks that now exist and are now in operation. That is simply 
because the banking system in Canada is a very reliable one, and it is most 
unlikely that depositors would lose their money. This, in turn, is partly because 
of adequate supervision. One the other hand, it is my opinion that such deposit 
insurance would be desirable for some of the non-bank institutions and is 
desirable now for some non-bank institutions. It is really because of their posi- 
tion that I personally favour the introduction of deposit insurance. 


Mr. FULTON: To that extent then, is it not correct to say that if the present 
chartered banks are compelled to come under the scheme of deposit insurance, it 
is being extended to them because it is desirable not with respect to any specific 
objective involving the banks but it is desirable for special objectives involving 
institutions which are not banks. 
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Mr. NEUFELD: That is precisely the case, and I think that in order to justify 
that sort of standard, one must remember that the banks have other advantages 
denied to non-bank institutions and that in a sense, their having to contribute to 
the deposit insurance scheme, might be see to be a partial offset to the advantage 
that they now enjoy and that is denied other institutions. I am thinking specifi- 
cally of their access to the lender of last resort facilities of the Bank of Canada, 
and to the tremendous advantage they enjoy by being able to call themselves 
banks. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, I hesitate to interrupt you this time but I 
understand from the Clerk that you have had approximately 25 minutes. If the 
committee is agreeable I certainly would permit you to complete your current 
two questions that you seem to be about to put. 


Mr. Fuuron: Thank you Mr. Chairman. I just observe though Professor 
Neufeld, that the banks also at the present time are under a restriction not 
applicable to these other institutions, and you are asking that the other institu- 
tions have the same privileges as the bank? I make this observation with respect 
to your last answer. My question follows. To that extent, therefore, does it not 
also follow the banks are going to be placed under a liability—an obligation they 
do not now have—to assume the obligation of participating in the deposit 
insurance scheme, whereas the trust and loan companies would not have to 
assume that obligation. Therefore, is it not in fact placing the bank in this respect 
at a fairly competitive disadvantage? 


Mr. NEuFELD: I think this would partly depend on the rates that are finally 
decided by the deposit corporation, the rates that are actually paid. I do not deny 
the logic of your objection in a sense that one can argue that the banks would 
seem to be able to get along fairly well without it, and that if they are apt to 
participate in it, therefore, this would place them at a disadvantage that they 
would not labour under without the insurance scheme. I think that the logic of 
your argument is one that I must accept. But to get back to the other point, it is 
not all that bad because these banks do have certain advantages, conferred upon 
them essentially by parliament, I might add, in their relationships with the Bank 
of Canada, in that there are offsets to this disability that they operate under. And 
I must also go on to say that new non-bank institutions that would apply for and 
receive bank charters, would operate under the same deposit insurance regula- 
tions as the existing banks. So there would be new discrimination in advance of 
the new institutions, not having to meet the same requirements. 


Mr. Futron: Not as they become banks? 
Mr. NEUFELD: Not as they become banks. 


Mr. Futon: In your view, could the successful operation of the deposit 
insurance scheme be doomed to failure if it was left to the banks to join or not, 
at their option? 


Mr. NeuFELD: No, I would not necessarily say that it would be doomed to 
failure; indeed I would be inclined to think that it might be a good idea to begin 
as a purely voluntary scheme and see what havpens, and then if it is not working 
out too well, reconsider. I am not at all sure that it might not work by having it a 
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completely voluntary scheme, including it being voluntary for the banks. I think 
only time would really tell whether or not it would work. 


Mr. FULTON: We have been in the habit of amending the Bank Act only once 
every 10 years or in this case 12 or 13 years. Do you see any compelling reason 
we should not make isolated amendments to take care of particular situations 
more frequently than every 10 years. In other words, regard the Bank Act and 
its amendment as more flexible perhaps, with a more flexible approach than we 
have had in the past. In that way you could try these schemes, as you have just 
suggested, and change them if the weakness becomes apparent. 

Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I think so. However I think that the tradition of a 
decennial revision of the Bank Act is itself one that is worth while perpetuating 
because it insures that one has a comprehensive review of the banking system. 

Mr. FuLtTon: I am not suggesting that we forgo this; I was suggesting that 
perhaps we might be more flexible in our approach and not wait for the 
decennial wholesale revision before we can attempt even individual amend- 


ments. 
Mr. NEUFELD: I quite agree; I see no inherent justification for waiting 10 


years to deal with important matters in banking. Some of the individual changes 
I foresee might well require a look after 5 years rather than 10 years. 


Mr. FULTon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a supplementary question? It is 
related directly to the question that Mr. Fulton asked. He mentioned access to the 
Bank of Canada funds as one advantage, and the name of the bank as another 
advantage for the bank. Would you not include the fact that when a bank makes 
loans on many occasions it also creates a deposit with that same bank? I am 
really thinking of a system, not an individual bank. 


Mr. NEvUFELD: No. The only way in which that can be regarded as an 
advantage is that people have come to regard a bank deposit as being something 
that is so reliable that they can use it as money. This is not an advantage 
conferred on banks by any government; this is something that the bank deposit 
has acquired because the banks, over the years have carried on their business in 
a reasonably efficient and confident manner. So I do not think that it is right to 
regard their ability to have their deposit liabilities used as money, as something 


conferred on them. 


Mr. LEBOE: The reason I asked that question is that we have evidence here 
that the trust companies also do the same thing. 


Mr. NEUFELD: That is right. 
Mr. LEBOE: I put my question that way to get a particular answer. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Leboe. 


(Translation) 
I give the floor to Mr. Latulippe, and I trust that we have an interpreter 
in the booth, can you hear? Mr. Latulippe, have you some questions? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I have some questions, and my questions are on the charac- 
ter of obligations. My first question will be put to the Professor. Why are 
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holdings of Caisses Populaires near-banks or trust company not part of the 
money supply? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, I regret to interrupt you, but we are now 
discussing the question of setting up banking institutions, federally speaking, and 
of making a group of near-banks into federal institutions. We are not now 
discussing obligations in general or the money supply. When we come to bank 
reserves, you might put your questions again, under that heading, that is under 
items 4 and 5 in the statement of our witness. 

Mr. LatuLipre: Mr. Chairman, it seems the question has a relationship with 
the near-banks. There has been some discussion of near-banks. 

The CHAIRMAN: But we are speaking of near-banks in a certain sense, are 
we not? We are discussing the methods, the needs, the need to bring near-banks 
under federal jurisdiction and how we are going to go about it. 

Mr. LatuLipre: If you will allow me, I have no objection to waiting to put 
these questions again. I will yield the floor to someone else. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have put the same request to some other colleagues. 


(English) 

Are there any members who have not had an initial opportunity to question 
our witness on the question of banking legislation, non-bank institutions and 
deposit insurance? If not, I would suggest that we move on. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, before 
we move on, may I ask one final question on this? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Dr. Neufeld, just so that 
we can wrap this proposition of yours up, I gather that you envisage these trust 
companies which are to become banks as performing all the functions of banks 
plus their judiciary functions, at least for the next 10 years, as distinct from the 
chartered banks. 

Mr. NEUFELD: That is right sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands); What is your view as to | 


the provisions for cash reserves which govern the banks. Will they govern these 
new banks? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I would think that the cash reserves that apply to these new 
banks should be identical to the cash reserve requirements of the existing banks. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In answer to a question, I 


think of Mr. Fulton you said that you would consider that they would be able to - 


move into the field of commercial loans. 
Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I would expect that they should. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And would you consider | 
that the same interest ceiling provisions which will prevail for some time at least © 


after the passing of this act should apply to them too? 
Mr. NEUFELD: They should apply to the commercial lending business of 


those new banks, yes. | 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you that is all. 


Mr. Futton; Are we going into these categories of chartered banks, near- 
banks and instant-banks? | 
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The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest to the committee that we move on to the 
major topic raised by Professor Neufeld, the question of the interest rate ceiling 
on bank loans. I suggest, as we agreed this morning, that we combine with that 
the topic of the proposed interest rate disclosure provision. I suggest to the 
committee that it would be in order to refer to Professor Neufeld’s preliminary 
discussicn of these topics in the introductory portion of his brief—and I yield 
the floor to Mr. Clermont. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, before I put some questions to Professor 
Neufeld, when the Committee receives briefs which are only in English, could 
not the Committee circulate a French version to the French-speaking members? 


The CHAIRMAN: You know, Mr. Clermont, that it is the goal of the commit- 
tee—I am informed that the Clerk has asked for the translation of the unilingual 
briefs and the Bureau for Translations is working on this but it is rather slow 
about these things. It is a very serious problem, a problem we will have to solve. 
The Clerk indicates that she attempted to get a translation ready for us to-day. I 
am certain that you will be in agreement with me when I say it would be rather 
difficult to ask an individual witness whether he be French or English speaking 
to attempt to have a translation from his own resources. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You have noticed, Mr. Chairman, in my remarks I said when 
a brief is submitted in a language, ‘“‘could the Committee’, is what I said. I did 
not say it should; I said, could the Committee take it upon itself to circulate? 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. I think this is our duty. It comes within the 
authority of the Committee. The clerk says she asked for a full translation from 
the Bureau for Translations at the Secretary of State Department, and it is a pity 

that we have not got the translation at hand already. And I will make every 
_ effort to see that the same is not true of statements coming in future. I would 
thank you for having pointed out this shortcoming. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Professor Neufeld, with regard to the ceiling on interest 
Tates, in your brief, page 6, it seems that you would favour the abolition of the 
ceiling on interest rates that on a scaled period, not immediately, but in stages as 
proposed in Bill C-222, clause 89. If the section were adopted as in that bill, do 
you have any idea how much time it would be before the ceiling would be 
reached? 


(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: I think that because present indications are that economic 
conditions are going to remain fairly buoyant, if not quite as hectic as they have 
been, it is quite conceivable that interest rates would be such that there would be 
no removal of the ceiling for an indefinite period. Now there is not too much 
Point in saying it will be three years, five years, or ten years, because such an 
opinion must be based on an economic forecast and economic forecasting is still a 
very hazardous business. 

My own personal opinion would be that the provisions of the existing bill 
_are such that it would be quite a long while before the interest ceiling would be 
Temoved. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Basing myself on your report, could you explain your 
second reason that the ceiling might be eliminated abruptly? You suggest 4 of 
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one percent a year over a five-year period, and that would mean that from now 
on up to 1972 the interest rate would be 84 per cent. But if Bill C-222 is adopted | 
by the House of Commons, the rate would be 73 percent for an indefinite period. 
But you claim it would be a number of years. Other witnesses said it will not be 
before three or four years. Others claim it would not even be during the next 
decade while the present revision is in effect. Could you give us an explana- 
(gi(oiai—— 


(English) 


Secondly, it will bring an abrupt end to the ceiling. As I explained earlier, 
a more gradual but complete move would be desirable. 


Mr. NEvuFELD: Well, I think that the major point that I had in mind, when I | 
came to that conclusion, was that an abrupt removal of the ceiling, whether it 
takes place two years from now under the existing formula, or immediately, as 
some recommend, might lead to undesirable repercussions both in terms of their | 
effect on non-bank institutions, and in terms of their effect on some borrowers. I 
think it will take time for borrowers to readjust themselves to a condition under | 
which bank interest rates are completely free, interest rates, as far as the effect 
on non-bank lenders are concerned, one can only speculate, but I think that it is 
conceivable that there might be undesirable repercussions there as well. 

I have in mind particularly the apparent effect in the United States under 
recent changes of the increase in the rate that commercial banks there pay on 
savings deposits and the effect of that increase on their savings and loan 
associations. As far as one can tell, there was a very substantial flow of money | 
out of the savings and loan associations when the commercial banks in the 
United States increased sharply the amount that they paid for savings deposits. | 
And some of the savings and loan associations, because of this I think, encoun-. 
tered financial difficulty. So simply to ease this transition both for the non-bank 
institutions and for people who borrow from banks it was thought it should be a 
gradual process. 

Now, the other point is that I think it should start immediately because I; 
think it is in prosperous times that both borrowers and non-bank institutions can 
make the necessary adjustment. The trouble is that if you do this when interest | 
rates are low that is also the time when business is not so good and when profits 
are not so boyant, and the readjustment that is necessary, I think, would be 
more difficult when interest rates are low than when they are high. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you think that if business is in a kind of a slump that the’ 
interest rate ceiling will establish itself by competition? 


Mr. NEUFELD: You mean that the ceiling will be removed? 


Mr. CLERMONT: No. I mean that if business is slow and there is more money 
available to borrowers, the interest rate will be established by competition? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well I think it will tend to be that we are dealing here with 
not just a matter of the general level of interest rates, but one particular interest 
rate that applies to one particular type of institutions, namely the chartered. 
banks. Certainly I agree with you that if economic conditions become somewhat. 
soft, the competitive position of the bank is improved because of changes in the 
legislation under which they operate, and they will be in a position, even when 


| 
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interest rates are low, to be more competitive, to offer more attractive rates, 
than they would have been before those legislative changes were introduced. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: If the interest rate were higher, would there not be big 
companies who, instead of borrowing from the banks, would go into the bond 
market? 


(English) 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: The interest rate should be known to the borrower. Would 
these be commercial loans, business loans, or consumer loans? 


(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: I would favour interest rate disclosure legislation that encom- 
Passes all loans. I think banks should be required to indicate clearly the annual 
rate of interest that they charge on any loans that they make, whether these are 
business loans, personal unsecured loans, installment loans or mortgage loans. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you mean then that the service charges would be 
changed into interest rates? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, they should be because I think there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding about the nature of interest rate. Interest rate, to my mind, as 
it is used in this context, is simply the cost of money and nothing more. 
Therefore, it must include all charges, not just something that is arbitrarily 
defined as interest rate. Indeed, I will go so far as to say that where banks 
required compensating balances, that is an additional charge, and that should be 
Dart of interest rates. 


Mr. LaFLAMME: So instead of Saying 6 per cent plus, it should be 7 or 8, 
According to the terms. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Exactly. 
Mr. CLERMONT: With regard to the compensating balance, it seems that for 


fou interest rate and compensating balance is the same thing. But as you are 
(ware, the banks are asking compensating balances from customers who do not 
‘ven borrow money. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I suppose that the professor is referring to cases where 
compensating balances are required fiom borrowers. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I am referring to the case where, as a condition for 
receiving the loan, compensating balances be maintained. 


Mr. CLERMONT: The banking association representative said that it was not 
so. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think in fairness to the bankers, Mr. Clermont, they said 
that they called for balances in two cases which might be quite distinct: in one 
case where there may not bea loan, but an account is maintained in which there 
is a lot of activity, and the other case, where there is a loan in addition to an 
account. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I did not think Mr. Chairman, that the question of compen-— 
sating balance was a “must” to obtain a loan. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I do not think that they said it was a “must”, but I think 
that many members of the committee put questions to indicate that in many 
cases where there were loans, these balances were requested. 


An hon. Memper: I do not think that they operated the account. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I do not think that it is relevant to that, although we can 
check the records and see. Perhaps other members of the committee may test 
their own memories. My recollection was that they indicated that there were two 
circumstances perhaps inter-related where the balances were required, one, in 
cases where there may not have been a loan but there was an account in which | 
there was considerable activity, and they also admitted that there were caseS 
where balances were required above working balances in accounts that were: 
linked with loans. I am not saying in every case. : 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think you are right. 
They did outline the two cases in which they called for compensating balances. 


Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, is there not a third, where they actually make a 
monthly assessment? I know one borrower has informed me that he paid $250 
every month to the bank for carrying his account. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we may have to ask the bankers back to go into this, 
further. To make sure that there is no misunderstanding, I think that De 
Neufeld was referring only to situations where a person who has borrowed 
money from the bank is asked to keep a compensating balance in addition to any 
rate of interest he pays. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, that is why I want to come back to that. I 
was under the impression that the bank’s superintendent told us that there was 
no question between a loan and administration of a bank account, and that a 
compensating balance was requested because so many cheques or transactions 
were issues during the month. I think Mr. Gilbert put that question at different 
times to the bankers association representative. Am I correct, Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. Giupert: I think the Chairman has put the problem in its proper light. 
in setting forth the two categories. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are hampered somewhat because of the slowness of the 
transcripts, but I think that it is clear that the bankers did agree with me, if no’ 
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with other members, when I suggested that while the bankers themselves may 
segregate the cost to the borrower into two areas, the interest paid on the loan 
and the charges which are charged against the deposit account made into which 
the proceeds of the loan are deposited and in which cheques are drawn, insofar 
as the borrower was concerned that was part of the total package that he had to 


Said that interest rates were preferable to compensating balances, which must 
mean that they considered that compensating balances in some cases could be the 
Same thing as interest rates; then went on to say, as I recall it, that service 
charges were even more preferable when compared with compensating balances 
which to me would imply that even service charges could be brought into an 
interest rate. We can read that for ourselves, 


An hon. Memper: Mr. Chairman, is it not also true that in answer to a 
rather direct question: “If the interest ceiling was raised or removed, would this 
do away with compensating balances and service charges?” The answer, as I 
recall it, was “No.” 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 
An hon. MEMBER: Without any qualification. 


wise. We may want to keep that in mind. 


Mr. App1son: I wanted to ask Professor Neufeld a question on this discus- 
Sion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, we started with Mr. Clermont. 
Mr. CLERMonrT: I yield to Mr. Addison. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I think the banks should be permitted, in time, to make 
whatever charges they wish to make. All I would say is that since this is all part 
of the cost of borrowing money, and in cases where the service charges are a part 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supplemen- 
ary question with regard to service charges that are levied in respect of a loan 


Ctivity in that account? 
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Mr. NEuUFELD: It may well be that there would be a loan account that might 
all be drawn out, but it might also be drawn out bit by bit, to be quite accurate. 


It might well be that the bank has a scale of charges, for example, for the 
amounts of the cheques drawn against an account, quite apart from the loan. 
This would apply to people who had no loan from the bank. I would see nothing 
wrong with that. 


Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But in the case of a loan, 
you would have that charge included in the interest rate? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, not necessarily this charge, but if the condition of the 
loan was, for example, that a man had to maintain a compensating balance then, 
rightly viewed, the cost of that compensating balance is part of the loan. But the 
very fact that a person takes a loan would mean that he would also have to pay 
whatever it is he pays for every cheque that is drawn against the account to 
which the proceeds of the loan were credited. That would not be necessarily be a 
part of the cost of the loan because it would even apply to people who had no 
Joan from a bank. 


(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we will come back to you. 

Mr. CLeRMoNT: Mr. Chairman, I think the supplementary questions and 
replies given by the professor complete my questions in regard to the interest 
rate. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Clermont. 


(English) 

Mr. LAMBERT: May I interject here? When you speak of a loan account you 
are talking about an asset item on the balance sheet, not the liability side, 
because there has been a horrible confusion from the opening day here as to the 
difference between a loan account and a deposit account. There is a clear 
distinction. It is quite readily understandable that a loan account is an asset item, 
and the deposit account, which is the bank’s liability, is a liability item on the 
balance sheet. There has been a tremendous confusion, if I may say SO, and 
therefore I think a good deal of the discussion with regard to compensating 
balances and service charges has unfortunately been related to a loan, and unless 
there is a clear understanding that when you are borrowing, say, $6600 that 
$6000 will be useable in a deposit account but $600 must be reserved somewhere 
else, I do not think one can talk about compensating balances in regard to a loan 
account. One can talk about compensating balances with regard to a deposit 
account in lieu of service charges. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, I have not been aware of any confusion. I think that— 


Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to differ— 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I think we should allow Dr. Neufeld t 
continue his comment. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You were confused in your terms this afternoon. 


Mr. NEvuFELD: I certainly agree with you thata liability is not an asset, but . 
do think that if an asset is created under conditions that affect the cost tha 
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arises on the liability side, to be specific one can legitimately say—and really, I 
am only supporting your view here—that if a loan, which is an asset, is granted 
on condition that the liability that that creates involves maintaining minimum 
balances, then it is legitimate to regard the treatment of the liability as part of 
the cost of the loan. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This does not take into account the activity of the account. 
Mr. NEUFELD: That is quite another matter. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Then how can you make the distinction when you come to a 
compensating balance as to whether it is held for service reasons or for, shall we 
Say, an increase in the actual interest rate? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well I think the activity of the account is indicated by the 
number of debit items against the account. If the charge is based on the number 
of debit items, I do not think there is any problem as far as I can see. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Then how can one put into any note, shall we Say, or into any 
agreement that the true charge for this loan shall be so much if a substantial 
portion thereof is attributable to the servicing of the deposit account? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think the question you raise is one of the technical difficul- 
ties that might be encountered when one comes to define the interest charged or 
the cost of the loan. I think there are technical difficulties and I think the one you 
have mentioned is one, and there are others. At the same time, I feel that the 
advantages to be gained in telling a borrower more or less what the money is 
costing him are greater than the technical difficulties that are going to be 
encountered in arriving at a figure. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Until you try to enforce that figure in court? 


Mr. NEUFELD: That may be so. I think opinion has begun to Swing to the side 
of it being possible to define interest costs in a way that permit institutions to 
State average annual rates of interest. I do not deny the technical difficulties 
involved. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry if I intruded. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was just about to recognize Mr. More and he did not 
object, so I assume that Mr. More found your interjection to be satisfactory. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Well, I had not realized that Mr. Clermont had 
finished. I thought these were all supplementaries we were getting here. 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems we are operating so much as a unit now that it is 
hard to tell where one train of thought begins and another leaves off. I guess that 
is the explanation. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I think most of what I had in mind has been 
answered, although I am not clear from my recollection that there was ever an 
admission from bank witnesses at any time that compensating balances and 
additional charges were ever part of the cost of the loan. They were all having to 
do with an account, and that in effect a loan might well create more activity in 
an account which resulted in higher charges, and there was reference to 
the question of whether the holder of the account wanted service charges or a 
sompensating balance, and on that basis they determined the compensating 
dalance. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think you are quite right, Mr. More, in saying that they 
outlined that particular state of affairs, but it was my impression that they, in 
effect, admitted—perhaps a bit reluctantly—that there were other circumstances 
in which compensating balances were asked for and which had the effect of 
increasing the total cost to the borrower. You may recall my bringing to the 
attention of the committee the bankers association’s own words in its submission 
to the Porter commission, which were, “Only when compensating balances are in 
excess of ordinary working balances would the cost of bank credit to borrowers 
be raised, but this can be achieved more simply through higher interest rates, 
which are to be preferred because they state precisely the cost to the borrower. 
To require compensating balances disguises the true cost of credit to the borrow- 
er.” Now, this is what the bankers said to the Porter commission. They may have 
changed their minds since. If so, they are at liberty to tell us, but I am afraid 
they are fixed with these words. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This was not testimony before us. 
The CuHarirRMAN: No. But we— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They adopted it before us, 
as I recall. I think the Chairman asked them if they endorsed it and I think the 
witnesses said yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: They are the words of the same group. We will have to 
assess the value of these words under the circumstances in which they were 
given. It may be that they treated the Porter commission less seriously than this 
committee, or perhaps they treated the Porter commission more seriously than 
this committee. We may want to inquire into this in due course. 


Mr. NEUFELD: May I just record, Mr. Chairman, that my views are precisely 
those stated by the bankers in their brief to the Porter commission. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. More, do you have a question? 


Mr. More (Regina City): Professor Neufeld, with regard to your suggestion 
that interest rates should be raised in what seems to be the rather mechanical 
method of one half of one per cent annually rather than the present formula 
suggested in the new bill, you referred to the development in the United States. 
What was the change in rate that brought about the results you referred to? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, the commercial banks were permitted to pay more for 
savings deposits. The control there is on the savings deposit side. 


Mr. More (Regina City): What was the increase, one per cent, one half of 
one per cent? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I will not give a figure because I am not certain of that figure, 
but part of the repercussions—there were other things happening at 
the time—seemed to have been that the increase was sufficient to attract money 
away from savings and loan associations into commercial banks. 


Mr. More (Regina City): But you cannot give me the figure? 
Mr. NEUFELD: I do not have the figure here. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I wanted to see how it compared with your 
suggestion of one half of one per cent and what the repercussions of that to other 
institutions might be. 
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Mr. NEUFELD: Let me clarify the viewpoint. Their control was on the savings 
deposit rate. In Canada the control is on the loan rate and will continue to be on 
the loan rate, so that there is at least one inherent reason to believe that a one 
half of one per cent increase in the loan rate will result in a one half of one per 
cent increase in the savings deposit rate. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Whatever increase it might result in is not 
sufficient, in your view, to create great jeopardy for other institutions? 


Mr. NEUFELD: No, I do not think it would create jeopardy. 


Mr. More (Regina City): And you think that a mechanical formula, without 
regard to changing conditions in the financial market in this period, is preferable 
to the suggestion contained in the present proposal? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I think so because the present proposal, I think, has two 
weaknesses. First, depending on short term rates, it might indefinitely postpone 
the movement toward a free rate and, second, under the formula when the free 
rate comes it will come all at once. 


Mr. More (Regina City): And it might come at a time when its effect on the 
market— 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well it might come at a time, if it came all at once and if 
competitive conditions were of a certain nature, when it would have an unneces- 
sarily sharp impact on the short run in other institutions. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Do you think, in your view—and as you have said, 
it would require an economic study—that the formula suggested in this present 
bill would result in the freeing of the rate before the next revision of the Bank 
Act? 


Mr. NEUFELD: This involves a long term economic forecast. I would say that 
it would only result in a freeing of the rate if the country moved into at least a 
minor recession. If we maintain present levels of prosperity, then I think there 
would be no freeing of the rate between now and the next Bank Act revision. 


Mr. More (Regina City): You do not, then, agree with the views of the 
Witness at our last sitting when he suggested that the fluctuation that takes place 
in the short term market is really not contained by the strength at the top of the 
market and there might be fluctuation in the short term market sufficient—even 
under these conditions—to bring about the freeing of the bank rate within, I 
think you said, perhaps five years? 


Mr. NEUFELD: It is certainly true that short term rates fluctuate much more 
than long term rates. At the same time, they usually do so only when there is a 
recession. Therefore, even for short term rates to come down, it would require a 
distinct slowing down of economic activity. 


Mr. More (Regina City): To go back to your formula, then, would the 
impact on the borrower not be that banks would tend to operate on six month 
notes, with a renewal at the next highest half per cent, rather than changing it 
On this mechanical force? Does it not mean that the banks might well change 
their operations so that they can take advantage of the scale coming up at the 
increase? 
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Mr. NEUFELD: I think most bank lending is essentially short term lending at 
any rate, and there would be a one year interval between changes. 


Mr. More (Regina City): And that in effect it would not change present 
bank policies? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I do not think so because most of the bank loans are short 
term loans now. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Flemming. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Mr. Chairman, I was interested in Dr. Neufeld’s recommen- 
dation at the bottom of page 4, where he recommends that: 


_..the 6 per cent ceiling be raised by 2 per cent per annum for five © 
years— 


He mentions that the considerations about making it gradual is part of the 
determining factor of the recommendation. Then he said that there are other 
considerations and this, I think, is the right language. I happen to favour this 
general policy of a gradual increase, but what I would like to know first of all, 
Mr. Neufeld, is what are the other considerations and then, secondly, do you not 
think that if it gets up to an 84 per cent ceiling, which would be envisaged under 
your recommendation, that this ceiling would impose quite a hardship upon | 
business in general? 


Mr. NEUFELD: In answer to the first part of your question, the other 
considerations that I had in mind are the ones that are referred to on page 8, | 
which were essentially that under the existing formula, it is conceivable that the 
freeing of the rate would be indefinitely postponed and that my formula would 
not indefinitely postpone the freeing of the rate. That is one other consideration. | 
In addition to that, I had pointed out that the advantage of my approach is that it | 
would not be an abrupt change, it would be a gradual change, which is desirable | 
for permitting borrowers and other financial institutions to adjust themselves to 
the change. I have forgotten the last part of your question. 


Mr. FLEMMING: The last part of the question was if at the expiration of the 
five year period the ceiling rate is established at 84 per cent, do you not | 
consider this would be a hardship on business in general? 


Mr. NeuFeLp: No, I do not think so. I think that it would help many 
businesses because it would enable those that now have to seek funds from; 
nonbank sources at quite high rates of interest to obtain this money from the! 
banks. Secondly, it would enable such businesses to take medium term loans from | 
banks. This I suspect, if we look at the changes in the legislation five years from 
now, will be one of the most important things that has happened; that some 
small and medium sized businesses will be able to get conventional mortgage 
loans from the banks to expand the physical plant of their operations. I think 
it is a highly desirable trend that changes in the Bank Act will lead the 
banks into more conventional mortgage lending, and I think that freeing of the’ 
rate will make this possible. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I presume when you say conventional mortgage lending you 
also include the ordinary term loan of, say, six to eight or even ten years? ) 
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Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, except that presumably that term loan would now be 
secured by property. 


Mr. FLEMMING: We are, of course, interested in any change which is going to 
be beneficial to business and to the country in general, and in the light of the 


in the last year or two that interest rates have risen to almost historic levels in 
the United States. Generally, before that I think it was clear that interest rates 
were lower in the United States than in Canada. Right now I am not sure. 


Mr. FLEMMING: We certainly go there to do a lot of borrowing, do we not, 


andI Suppose this is partly due to the fact that more money is available. But itis 


also partly due to the fact the money is cheaper. 
Mr. NEUFELD: If we are talking about the sort of borrowing Canadians do 


down there, I think there is no doubt that the American interest rates are 3 to 1 


sale of bond issues. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Professor Neufeld, on what basis did you arrive at the 


formula of 4 per cent per year over the five year period? 


Mr. NEUFELD: It seemed to me that to stretch out this transition over a five 
year period would give business and borrowers quite a lot of time to readjust 
their business in any way they want. In the end this must simply be a judgment. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I recall at the time of the coming into operation of the Bank 
of Canada Act that all the banks were allowed the privilege of printing, if you 
‘like, a certain amount of money and this privilege was taken away but, as I 
‘Tecall it, it was taken away over a ten year period. It was reduced by 10 per cent, 
-20 per cent, 30 per cent, and so on, until it disappeared. I am wondering what 
‘your experience has been in an examination of this situation in the large centres 
of Canada during that transitional period. What was the effect on the banks? 
What was the effect on the public in general? 


| Mr. NEUFELD: The problem there was quite different because the banks were 
the only ones issuing notes and therefore whatever happened to them did not 
really affect any other institution. 


Mr. FLEMMING: The reason for my question was the fact that it was made 


3radual at that time to, if you like, soften the blow as far as the banks were 
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concerned because they were losing the so-called free money, were they not, and 
they did lose it? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, it gave the banks time to so adjust the asset side of their 
balance sheet to accommodate the change that was occurring. There is no doubt 
about it that in 1934 when this began bank notes still formed a not insignificant 
part of the source of funds of the banking system, and if it had been abolished 
overnight it would have caused substantial disruption of the banking system. 
Therefore, as far as I can tell, the gradual evolution worked very well. It was 
actually in 1950 that the last chartered bank notes legally disappeared from 
circulation. It was a very long period and, as far as I can tell, this changeover 
was effected without any great problems. I do think that that was quite another 
problem because in that case one was really taking away quite an important | 
source of funds from an institution and placing it in the hands of government. 


Mr. FLem™Minc: Mr. Neufeld, I think probably those are all the questions I 
have. I do not want to take the time of the Committee with further questions. I . 
was particularly interested to ask you what your opinion was relative to the 
general effect on the business of the country if your recommendation should be 
adopted. Is it your opinion that it would be a gradual application of permission to | 
apply a higher rate but not necessarily the application of the higher rate? 


Mr. NEUFELD: That is quite right. That is how I would view it. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Professor Neufeld, I am 
inclined to agree with Mr. More that it is rather a mechanical one-half on one 
per cent per annum and I am just wondering if you do not think there might be 
a tendency, at least in the last quarter of each year, for banks to hold back a | 
little bit on the lending of money until the next one-half of one per cent came in. 
I do not know. Do you think they might do this? 


Mr. Neurextp: I do not think so because I think if they treated their 
customers that way the customers would get very angry. 


The CHAIRMAN: What could they do about it? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is not much you can 
do about it anyway except get angry. 


Mr. NEUFELD: I would not agree. I think that the banks, as is the case of 
most competing institutions, have to be concerned with what their customers 
think. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands) : I noticed, in answer to one 
of Mr. Flemming’s questions, your answer suggested that you were under the 
impression that the ceiling on interest rates applied to lending on mortgages. 


Mr. NEUFELD: No, the ceiling on interest rates would not apply to lending on. 
mortgages. : 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You said that the releas- 
ing of it, whereby the banks could charge at the end of your five year period 84 
per cent, would enable them to get into the mortgage field more readily. Actually 
there is no limitation on the interest rate in this proposed legislation for mortgagé 
lending on the part of the banks. I wonder if that might alter your view about 
the necessity of removing it altogether in five years? 
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Mr. NEUFELD: You are quite right that there is no limitation on the interest 
rate the banks will charge on mortgages, but the point I was trying to make was 
that if the bank lending rates rise, some of the big borrowers will no longer take 
their loans from the banks, which will free the banks to direct it to mortgage 
lending. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I see. What is your view, 
Professor Neufeld, of the possibility—and the value of it—of there being an 
agency to set a maximum rate of interest across the board? 


more efficiently. 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I gather from an answer 
that you gave to an earler question—as you say, they work together—you would 
not favour the lifting of the interest rate ceiling unless there was this disclosure. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, that is right, because I do not see the point of increasing 


the efficiency of a capital market in one way, which at the same time reduces its 
‘efficiency in another way. So that if one freed the interest rate to permit the 


banks to charge anything but at the same time permitted them not to say what, 


in fact, they are charging, then we would introduce another obstacle to the 


efficient functioning of the capital market. Therefore I would argue that they 
should go together, and if they do not go together there should be no change. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then you would advocate 
the inclusion in this legislation of a definition of charges for loans, not necessarily 
interest. I suppose you would put it in those terms. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How would one go about 
doing that? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I have read a great deal about the complexities of determining 
the cost of money. It is a highly technical problem. I am convinced that since the 
nain purpose of this is to give a borrower a general indication of what the 
‘noney is costing him, not a precise mathematical indication—say within a 
{uarter or one half per cent, it is possible to devise a definition of cost of money 
hat will satisfy that requirement. It is technically a relatively complex matter. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Professor Neufeld, what do you think of this definition. This 


$the definition found in the Small Loans Act, section 2(a):— 


-.. “cost” of a loan means the whole of the cost of the loan to the borrower 

| whether the same is called interest or is claimed as discount, deduction 

from an advance, commission, brokerage, chattel mortgage and recording 
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fees, fines, penalties or charges for inquiries, defaults or renewals or 
otherwise, and whether paid to or charged by the lender... 


and it goes on in terms more specifically linked to small loans. I thought it might 
be interesting for the committee to hear another attempt, which apparently has 
worked reasonably well over a period of years. Perhaps also our next witness, 
Dr. Ziegel, might give us his view on this because, I think, he has done some 
work in this area. Perhaps you may have some comment on this legislative © 
attempt we already have. 


Mr. NEvFELD: That definition in the Small Loans Act is completely consist- 
ent with my view of what constitutes interest rate. It is the cost of money. 


The CHAIRMAN: And you feel that a similar definition could be drawn up to. 
cover the cost of borrowing from a bank. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, I do. 
The CHAIRMAN: The commercial side of loaning, and so on. 
Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


Mr. FLEmmMinG: Professor Neufeld, you say that the various small charges 
that the chairman has read out of a statute in connection with the Small Loans > 
Act is the total cost of money. If a person has an account in the bank and within | 
Gfteen or twenty days he issues cheques to the amount in the account then you 
could say that actually his bank is doing his bookkeeping. In such a case do you 
consider it appropriate that a charge be made for this service. 


Mr. NEUFELD: It would be completely appropriate because they would be 
imposing such a charge on people who might not have a loan. The charge would 
not be based on the loan made; it would apply to people who did not have loans. 
and people who had loans. It would be a separate thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Neufeld, would not a more appropriate term than “the: 


cost of money” in the context in which we are using it, be “the cost of 
borrowing” or ‘‘the cost to the borrower?” 


Mr. NEUFELD: Well, you borrow money, and I would not want to argue with, 
that. | 


The CHAIRMAN: The reason I mention that is that otherwise it would be easy 
for people to try to limit the definition to the loan account side of the balance 
sheet, in trying to draw a distinction. 

Mr. NEUFELD: I think the cost of borrowing money is perhaps the best way 
of looking at it. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is what you are driving at? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness why we havi 
this increase in the interest rate? Is it because the banks feel that they mus 
increase their income by increasing the interest rate, their profits being inade 
quate? 


| 
| 
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(English) 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, if we increase the interest rates, this will 
necessarily increase the cost of living, just as every other element in the 
economy increases the cost of living. We are ina period of inflation and there is 


_ (English) 

Mr. NEvuFELD: I do not think it will increase the cost of living because I 

_ would expect that as a result of the changes in the bank act that the cost of 
borrowing money to some people will fall while the cost to others will rise. I 
would not expect that the average cost of money in the country as a whole would 
rise as a result of the removal of the interest rate restrictions. 


In other words, people who now have to go to non-bank lenders to obtain 
Money at various high rates of interest, might well have access to the banks at a 
lower rate of interest. 


(Translation) 
| The CHAIRMAN: Have you completed your questions, Mr. Latulippe? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: The interest rate of the Bank of Canada has stepped up from 
‘13 per cent in 1934 to 64 per cent, in a famous conversion of government 
‘bonds, $6,600,000,000 were renewed at 4 and 5 per cent instead of 23 to 3 per 
‘cent. This is since the war. Is the present increase in interest rates going to have 
jan effect on government bonds? Is it not going to lead to the same consequences? 


(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: I do not think that the changes in the clauses relating to 
interest rate in the bank act will have the slightest effect on the price of 
s0vernment bonds. I think it would have no effect at all. There has been a 
3eneral trend toward very high rates of interest, not only in this country but in 
ul western world countries. This is a general indication of the shortage of capital 
;2 economies that are fully employed. This change merely relates to one of a 
3reat many interest rates in the economy. Those interest rates in general are 
what they are, not because of legislative restrictions but because of a very strong 
lemand for capital. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. LatuLipPe: I have received letters from citizens from the riding I 
represent, people who have bonds and have had them for some years, and due to 
the increase in interest rates, they want to sell their bonds. I get letters asking 
me to intervene with the government to help them in transferring these bonds to 
present issues. This indicates that the interest rates are going to increase. People 
are going to pay for this. I do not see how you can justify the statement that 
increasing the interest rates is not going to increase the cost of living. I do not 
understand your stand at all. Have you no other explanation to give me? 


(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: The explanation that I have is essentially this. In my view, the 
interest restriction in the Bank Act had no effect whatsover on the cost of money | 
in general in the country. 

Secondly, the interest rate restriction in the Bank Act has had the effect of 
denying bank credit to people who have to borrow elsewhere at very high cost. 
Therefore, the removal of those restrictions will lower the cost of money to some 
people just as it will raise it to others, and it is questionable whether on balance © 
it will raise the cost of money to the people who are prospective and existing 
bank borrowers. 

Again I would say that I do not think that high interest rates lie behind the 
increase in the cost of living. Indeed I would say that the moment towards | 
high interest rates, which should encourage saving, would have the opposite | 
effect; it would work against an increase in the cost of living rather than add to. 
it. 

(Translation) 

Mr. LaTuLIPPE: Today, sir, we find that governments, provinces and | 
municipalities, companies, school boards, public buildings, corporations, religious | 
organizations all are issuing bonds at interest rates of 74 and 8 per cent. Why is 
there this shortage of money? Why these prohibitive rates on capital which 
generally speaking has been spontaneously generated? 


(English) 

Mr. NreuFreLp: I think that the main reason is everybody wants to borrow 
money, that there has been a tendency for the country to try to do too much too: 
quickly and that this very strong demand for borrowed money has driven up the 
price of money. I think that is the principal explanation for it. | 

I might say, that I personally do not feel very sorry for borrowers because 
while it may appear that they are paying a great deal for money, the fact is that 
most of them are going to pay that money back in depreciated dollars because of 
the rising price level over the years. The people who have been hurt in this 
process have not been the borrowers but the savers who have seen the real value 
of their bonds decline because of the increase in the cost of living year after year. 


(Translation) 
{ 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, at the time of the revision of the Bank Act ir 
1954, the bank rate was raised to 6 per cent, and at the same time the bank 
| 
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shares interest rate of 83 per cent was removed and now they bring in 20 or 30 
per cent. The Royal Bank, seventy-five cents every three months, that is an 
increase of $3.00 a year for a share of $10. The Bank of Montreal: four times 
$0.55 is $2.20, or 174 cents special dividend, a total of $2.373 per $10 share. Now 
if we find that the banks—that the banks have reasonable 
restrictions are put on the increase in interest rates, who is g 
this increase in rates of al] sorts, which certai 


pay their bills? 
(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: The only comment I would make is that it is very difficult to 
argue on the basis of financial information that the rate of profits in the banking 
System is out of line with the rate of profits in other businesses and institutions. 
While I am very sorry that I could not follow through the arithmetic of the 


numbers you quoted, I have not had the impression that the rate of return on 
bank capital has been out of line with that earned elsewhere. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 
Mr. LATULIPPE: I’ll come back 
(English) 
Mr. GILBERT: I had a question, Mr. Chairman, but you asked it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I accept that as a compliment. Are there any further 
questions on the area of rates of interest? 


| (Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Latulippe is mentioning $10 shares. Does 
‘he mean the cost of shares on the present market? Bank shares are not at $10. 
Oh, no. Oh, no, they are not. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Bank shares are all at $10. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Oh, no. Not on the market. Not on the market. Oh, no. they 
are not. Not at all. On the market, the bank shares are not $10. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Perhaps you could tell me, Mr. Ziegel. The banks have not 


the right to increase shares above $10. 
} 


; 


The CHAIRMAN: That was the cost at issue, but the cost on the market is 
different. This is the question in your mind, is it not, Mr. Clermont? 


| Mr. LATULIPPE: The market price is different, but that is a detail. 


The CHAIRMAN: We might possibly return to this detail later. If there are no 
‘More questions on the topic of interest rates, I would suggest that we go over to 
debenture borrowing. 


(English) 


In English we say debenture borrowing. Do we have any further questions 
on this topic? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Can I ask a general question, Mr. Chairman? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. We are moving along so we can get to the general 
questioning. If I may put it this way, we are, on the home stretch with regard to 
the topics that Dr. Neufeld has raised. We have touched on debenture borrowing 
in the general context of bank operations and interest rates. Are there any direct 
questions on this topic? 


Mr. More (Regina City): Ihave just one question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. More. 


Mr. More (Regina City): The professor recommends a change from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent in this field. In line with your reasoning of the effect on 
competing institutions you do not think this is too great a change at this time? 


Mr. NEuUFELD: No, I do not. I actually computed what it would probably 
amount to and it seemed to me that in view of the size of the competing 
institutions this would not cause any problems, particularly if there was provi- 
sion for these other institutions to apply for bank charters. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest to the committee that we now pose any 
questions we have to Professor Neufeld on the topics of cash reserve ratio and 
secondary reserve ratios. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On page 9 of your brief, 
Professor Neufeld, you say: 
__ the new legislation should require each bank to indicate annually to the 
Bank of Canada what it wishes its minimum cash ratio to be for one year — 
ahead. This would enable the Bank of Canada to compute a fixed mini- | 
mum cash ratio for the banking system as a whole which is useful for 
purposes of monetary control... 


Are we to understand from that that you feel the consensus of banks on the | 
desirable cash ratio would be the deciding factor on what the cash ratio provi- | 
sions would be across the system? 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, because the only thing that is important for purposes of 
monetary control is that there is some fixed cash ratio. Some argue that you need | 
not have any cash ratio but I would not be prepared to go that far at this stage. | 
However, one does require a fixed cash ratio for purposes of monetary control. It 
does not much matter whether it is fixed at 5, 6, 7, 8 or 9 per cent as long as you 
know what it is. The other point I would make is that any fixed cash ratio as 
such is not very useful from a commercial banking point of view because those 
are reserves that the banks by and large cannot use anyhow. On the other hand, 
it is true that there are differences between banks. Some banks have more 
savings deposits; some have less, and some have more long-term loans and some 
have fewer long-term loans. Some are heavier in the instalment credit business 
than others and so it goes. So there are differences between banks. It is because 
of these differences that it is reasonable to argue whatever the minimum cash 
ratio is, it should not necessarily be the same for every bank. It should be under- 
stood that the bank bill accepts this view by imposing 12 per cent on savings and. 
4 per cent on demand. The over-all cash ratio that the individual banks will 
adhere to will differ one from another. So the principle that there should not be. 
the same minimum cash ratio for every bank is accepted in the bank bill. I am’ 
going only one stage further and arguing that since it is accepted that there are 


| 


, 


' 
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differences between banks one should include the possibility that those dif- 
ferences will arise not merely on the liability side of the banks’ operations but 
also on the assets side and that the best group of people who are in a position to 


cash ratio but a cash ratio which they accept as a target cash ratio because there 
will be the problem where a bank might say: “We declare a two per cent cash 
ratio”, and then go on, in fact, to operate at 5, 6 or 7 per cent. I think that would 
defeat the purpose of it. So as long as the banks regard the cash ratio that they 
declare as a target cash ratio there would be no problem and it could be defined 
in these terms. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I gather that you do not 
agree with Mr. Rasminsky who told me in this committee, in answer tose 
question, that it was essential for his control of the monetary system to have the 
cash ratio of the chartered banks set at a higher level than the banks themselves 
would wish, because of the terms and words he used. 


Mr. NEUFELD: I have not discussed this with Mr. Rasminsky or with any of 
the people in the Bank of Canada. I would simply say that I think he would 
mean by that that you should have a cash ratio which is one that they adhere to, 
and the one way of doing this is to set it higher than they themselves would want 
it to be because for purposes of maximizing profits they would always adhere to 
the minimum cash ratio. 

I would say it is not necessary to set it higher than that as long as it is 
clearly understood by the banks that the ratio they declare is one they accept as 
a target ratio. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on this? 


Mr. MONTEITH: I know this will seem like an awfully naive question but I 
intend to follow it up. What exactly is the purpose of a cash reserve on demand 
notes or savings deposits? 


Mr. NEUFELD: The major purpose of a minimum statutory cash ratio is that 
it permits the Bank of Canada to forecast more accurately the effect of its actions 
on the nation’s money supply. If the bank can depend on the fact that the banks 
maintain an 8 per cent cash ratio then it can fairly easily predict what effect its 
actions will have on the size of the nation’s money supply. If the banks do not 
adhere to a minimum cash ratio the bank can never be certain what effect it will 


have on the nation’s money supply. I would see that as the major advantage of a 


| fixed minimum cash ratio. As I mentioned before, I cannot see how a fixed 
- Minimum cash ratio is at all useful to a bank from a commercial banking point of 


view. It is, after all, cash that, in effect, they cannot use. 
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Mr. MontEItH: Have you any comment on the possibility of their being paid 
interest on these deposits? 

Mr. NEvUFELD: I really think that one could argue that both ways. The banks, 
again because of their relations with the Bank of Canada, do have certain 
advantages. They have access to the banks; they can call themselves banks, and 
this is something that is not available to other financial intermediaries. 


Mr. MontetrH: Have they a case for it if they have to join a deposit 
insurance scheme? 

Mr. NEUFELD: It may well be that they have a case for receiving a rate of 
interest on the cash balance. 


Mr. MontTertH: When the cash reserve first came into being was there not 
some element of safety reserve in mind? 


Mr. NEuFELD: I do not think so. The minimum cash reserve ratio was 
introduced in 1934, if I remember correctly. It has been discussed by legislators 
as early as confederation but it was never introduced until 1934. Then it was set 
at 5 per cent. In fact, the banks, were maintaining throughout that period about 
9, 10 or 11 per cent. So when the minimum cash ratio was first introduced it was 
a curious one in the sense that it seemed not to be relevant either for commercial 
banking of for central banking. It was really only in 1954 when the cash ratio 
was brought up to 8 per cent and the banks were induced—I think the word 
“induced” is correct—to move their ratio from the 10 per cent down to the 8 per 
cent, that the cash ratio really became an effective technique for purposes of 
monetary control. 

Mr. MontTEeITH: Then they were requested to add another 7 per cent volun- 
tarily. At one stage this was also the purpose. 

Mr. NEUFELD: There is a section in here on the secondary reserve ratio. I do 
not know, Mr. Chairman, whether you wish me to go into the secondary reserve 
ratio. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee had agreed with my suggestion that 


we deal with both of these topics together. 

Mr. NEUFELD: Of course. The secondary reserve ratio was not introduced by 
legislation; it was introduced by informal agreement between the chartered 
banks and the Governor of the Bank of Canada. It was introduced at a time 
when the banks were reducing their liquid assets very rapidly for purposes of 
making loans. It was my impression that the bank was concerned at the volatility 
of the volume of the banks’ liquid assets and that the imposition of the secondary 
reserve ratio would have the effect of diminishing the volatility of their very 
liquid assets. 

Mr. MonteItH: Are you in favour of maintaining this secondary reserve? 

Mr. NEvFELD: No, I am not. I think that it should be removed and that there 
should be no provisions in the Bank Act for re-introducing it. 

Mr. MonteItTH: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this topic at this time? 
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(Translation) 


Mr, CLERMontT: In regard to the secondary reserves, which is 7 per cent, it is 
Suggested in Bill C-222 that it might vary from 6 to 12 per cent. Are secondary 
reserves not asked for by the Bank of Canada, on occasion, to control the money 
Supply and credit? 


(English) 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, it is asked for by the Bank of Canada. I do not agree with 
the Bank of Canada. I do not think the secondary reserve ratio is necessary for 
effective monetary control. I think it introduces an unnecessary rigidity into the 
operations of the chartered banks. I would go so far as to say that its usefulness 
for monetary control is so marginal and so limited that even in that area, in my 
view, it will not make a useful contribution in future. For example, for the last 
several years, if one examines the banking statistics, the stable liquid ratio has 
been the ratio that would include cash, treasury bills, day to day loans and 
government of Canada securities to total deposits. That ratio has been at about 
30 per cent and it has been remarkably stable at that level. It is not being 
controlled by legislation. This is a reaction of the banks to what they regard as 
desirable minimum liquidity standard. To my mind, there is no legislation, 
necessary to achieve a minimum liquidity position. The second point I would 
make is that the intention that this secondary reserve ratio will slow down the 
rate at which the banks move from liquid assets into loans in a period of 
expansicn is virtually nullified by the fact that when they now move into a 
recession and build up their liquid assets it has, by definition, to be above the 
minimum requirement because this minimum liquidity position applies both to 
periods of recession and inflation. Now in a period of recession they will be 
dealing with a 15 per cent liquidity requirement to get more money because we 
are following an easy monetary policy; they build up their liquid assets over the 
top of this minimum requirement and then in the subsequent period they will be 
able to reduce it. You might say yes, but the provision includes the possibility 
that the Bank of Canada will continuously increase this ratio if they tend to do 
this. My view is that whatever marginal advantage is to be gained by this would 
be offset by the fact that it would impose increasing rigidity on the operations 
of the chartered banks. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: If the Bank of Canada did not have that right, if it could 
control the credit and money supply at certain periods? 


(English) 

Mr. NEUFELD: It is my opinion that if they did not have the technique of the 
secondary reserve ratio it would not materially diminish its ability to control 
credit and the supply of money. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to suggest to the committee that since it is 
about 25 minutes to 6 and we have our other witnesses, Dr. Fiegel, with us—and 
we certainly want to make sure that we have an adequate opportunity to hear 
the views that he has put forth in his brief—unless there are some very pressing 
questions on this issue of reserves, we might consider moving on to the issue of 
foreign bank agencies at this time. 
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Mr. GinBert: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this time? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It was just a suggestion on my part. 


Mr. GILBERT: Dr. Neufeld, you are aware of the proposed change in the 
legislation to change the monthly averaging of cash ratios to a bimonthly 
averaging. I would assume the reason may be the submission to the Porter 
commission of the Bank of Canada, where they indicated that the existing 
formula permits unduly slow responses and results in unduly large discontinui- 
ties in reserve requirements. What are your views on that? 


Mr. NEuFELD: This is a question that is best answered by the technical 
experts, the cash managers in the chartered banks and the cash manager in the 
Bank of Canada. I have had an interest in the matter but I warn you this is the 
interest of an outsider rather than the interest of a professional insider. My 
views, in the absence of additional information, would be that the Bank of 
Canada’s position is a weak one. I do not think that the fortnightly averaging is 
really all that necessary. I agree it might well marginally improve the ability of 
the Bank of Canada to predict short-term effects of its actions but when one 
considers that it would also impose substantially new burdens on the chartered 
banks in terms of reporting and so on, I am not at this stage convinced that 
whatever marginal advantage it would give the Bank of Canada would be 
justified. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: I would have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Latulippe. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Could the witness please give us, for the Committee and the 
people, some idea about the inner bank reserves, the hidden reserves? What is 
the sum of these reserves, do you think? 


(English) 
Mr. NEUFELD: I am not a banker and they do not tell me very many things. I 
just do not know. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: By definition they are secret. 


(English) 

I think we have had a general look at Dr. Neufeld’s views on reserves. 
Perhaps we might see what questions the committee has about the views he has 
put forth with respect to foreign bank agencies and related matters. 


Mr. Neuretp: Mr. Chairman, may I make one remark about that section 
because there is one amendment I must make. I imply in the first sentence of 
that brief that the government has announced it will permit foreign bank 
agencies to operate. This is not correct. The government has not announced that 
it will permit foreign agencies to be established. I would simply strike out that 
sentence. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has in fact said that it is considering the question, and it 


specifically invited this committee to look at it very thoroughly because it is very 
interested in our views on this topic. I presume it is equally interested in our 
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views on all other topics dealing with the legislation referred to us. I will 
recognize Mr. Cameron, followed by Mr. Clermont and others in the order in 
which they signify to me. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Dr. Neufeld, do you feel 
that the American banks would be particularly interested in establishing agen- 
cies in Canada? Would there be the scope for them here that the agencies of 
Canadian banks have in New York? 


Mr. NEUFELD: This would depend entirely on the specific powers that would 
be given to the agencies. If foreign agencies in Canada were not permitted to 
solicit deposits from residents of Canada then I think the scope of the operations 
here would be very limited. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is that not the case with 
the agencies in New York? 


Mr. NEUFELD: That is true but because the financial centre is so much bigger 
there is an awful lot of non-resident money in New York which makes the 
operation profitable. On the other hand, I am not quite sure whether a Canadian 
bank operating in New York under New York state law cannot solicit deposits 
from a resident of another state. 


The CHarRMANn: I think that is the case. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Apparently they can do 
so. But is not the basis of their operations in New York their ability to pay more 
for American funds than is permitted to an American bank? The United States 
deposits are then transmitted and deposited with the Canadian bank in Canada. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. NEUFELD: This certainly has been an important factor. On the other 
hand, the banks have been operating in New York for an awful long time—some 
of them over a hundred years, and I think that there are now a number of 
reasons for doing some banking business in New York. The fact that they have 
greater freedom with respect to interest rates is one reason the volume of that 
business is quite significant. 


The CHAIRMAN: You talk about banks but you actually mean agencies? 
Mr. NEUFELD: Agencies, yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The witness we had said 
although they could take deposits from other states, not residents of New York, 
they had not in fact done so to any great extent. So I imagine it is this other 
operation that is the important one. Do you think that there is a possibility, if 
they did establish agencies here, it might have some dislocating effect on the flow 
of capital back and forth across the border, in other words, that it would promote 
the outflow of Canadian funds to the United States? 

Mr. NEUFELD: I do not think really the problem would be the one of 
encouraging a sort of secular long-term outflow of funds from Canada because 
there are no obstacles now to the outflow of funds. Because the channels, in fact, 
are numerous, funds flow very easily. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You mean there would be 
institutional channels established? 
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Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, but even at present there are almost no obstacles for 
funds to flow out if such funds want to flow out. I think that the issue is really 
one as to whether it would increase the volatility with which funds flow in and 
out. My own feeling is that it is impossible to predict in advance what would 
happen. So much depends on the way in which such agencies decide to operate 
and the kinds of powers they are given in Canada, and it was because of my 
frank admission that I just did not know the effect this would have on the flow 
of funds that I thought that it would be desirable to introduce agencies on a sort 
of trial period basis. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Of course that might not 
meet the demand for reciprocity that seems to be coming up now in connection 
with the vexed question we have of the foreign owned bank in Canada. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes, although technically speaking—and I stand to be cor- 
rected on this; I am not speaking with great certainty—I think that the licences 
the Canadian banks have in New York are not indefinite licences. I think they 
have to be renewed yearly. 


The CHAIRMAN: The agency licences are renewable and I presume termina- 
ble yearly. 


Mr. NEUFELD: Yes. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have heard it said that 
one of the reasons for the transaction that has caused so much furore, the 
acquisition of the Canadian bank by an American bank, was to some extent at 
least for the purpose of being able to establish an agency of an ostensibly 
Canadian bank in New York that could then do the sort of things that agencies of 
Canadian banks are doing now, and enable an American bank to get into the 
field from which it is now excluded. Would you think there would be any 
possibility that might be the case? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I was a little bit confused by your question. I think at one 
stage you said Canadian banks in New York when you did not mean that. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands) : One of the reasons for an 
American bank having purchased a Canadian bank was to establish an agency in 
New York of this ostensibly Canadian bank, thus enabling the parent bank to get 
into that field? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I will not answer your question because I just have no 
knowledge of that particular event. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you think it is con- 
ceivable that one of the reasons might be that it would be advantageous for it? 


Mr. NEUFELD: I just do not know. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: This is one of my questions that was answered when the 
Professor suggested a correction to Bill C-222 concerning foreign bank agencies 
in Canada. I would quote your comment on page 2, and I quote: 
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(English) 
At the same time the reduced competition arising from the restric- 
tions on foreign ownership of banks in Canada will at least to some extent 
be compensated... 


(Translation) 


—would you have any objection to the Canadian Parliament granting charters 
to enable foreign banks to hold majority stock in a Canadian bank? 


(English) 

~ Mr. NEUFELD: If you will permit, I want to make two major points. The first 
that the principle economic advantage of permitting United States banks to 
operate in Canada, whether through the ownership of existing Canadian banks 
or through the introduction of new banks, is that this would increase competition 
in the Canadian banking system and would therefore probably lead to an 
economically more efficient banking system. The only economic disadvantage 
that I can conceive of, as a result of permitting foreign ownership of Canadian 
banks, would be that it might result in destabilizing capital movements into 
and out of the country. I think the weight of the argument on an economic plane 
would be that the introduction of United States banks into Canada would 
increase the economic efficiency of the Canadian banking system. So it seems to 
me that the issue is really part and parcel of the whole matter of foreign 
Ownership of Canadian industry. I would think it is really a matter of whether 
the Canadian nation is prepared to suffer some economic disadvantages in order 
to retain ownership of its industry and financial institutions. On that plane I 
think my opinion is no better and no worse than the ordinary man in the street 
because, as I say, it is essentially a political issue, and on such political issues I 
think my own view is no better than anyone else’s because I would not be 
speaking as an economist. 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could I ask a supplemen- 
tary? You spoke of increasing the efficiency of the Canadian banking system. 
Could you be a bit more explicit about how it would affect the efficiency of 
Canadian banking. 


Mr. NEUFELD: I think that some of the large American banks have become 
exceedingly efficient in terms of the way they go about their business, the kinds 
of people they have running their departments, the development of specialized 
departments within banks and all the rest of it. It is my impression, merely as an 
outside observer and nothing more, that Canadian banks would benefit from the 
kind of competition that would come from one or more of the American banks 
that are in the forefront of the development of efficient banking. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Do you think that our banks are stuffy institutions 
then? 

Mr. NEUFELD: I would rather say that I think there is still room for 
- improvement. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are being very diplomatic. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Probably you are aware of certain American laws that do 
not permit foreigners to conduct banking operations in certain States. In other 
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States, there are very limited laws. I think about forty states will not allow 
foreign banks in. Is there a foreign bank in the United States that is authorized 
to work on a national level? I am not speaking only of the Canadian banks, but 
of banks that are foreign, whether it be French or British banks or banks from 
some other country. Can they work on a national basis in the United States? 


(English) 
Mr. NEUFELD: It is my impression that they could not do so. I would ask you 
to accept this as a very unauthoritative answer. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: What would be in the interest of Canada? Would it be to 
encourage the establishment of foreign banks in Canada, subject to the same 
conditions and regulations as is the case of branches of banks we have now? 
Would there be advantages for Canada in having other banks alongside the ones 
we now have, although making these foreign banks subject to the rules and 
regulations applicable to Canadian banks? 


(English) 


Mr. NEUFELD: Strictly from an economic point of view I think the argument, 
on balance, is that it would be desirable. However, ignoring all the economic 
logic of the argument and just speaking from a point of view of sentiment and 
emotion I, personally, would not want to see ownership of the Canadian banking 
system move into foreign hands. 


The CHAIRMAN: Professor Neufeld, is not sentiment and emotion the basis on | 
which countries, to a large extent, come into being and stay in existence? | 


Mr. NEuFELD: I do not know; it may be. 
Mr. More (Regina City): You were not around in 1866? 
Mr. NEuFELD: No, I was not. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will accept that answer. Speaking as an individual, not _ | 
as a professor of economics, would you agree with the assertion that sentiment — 
and emotion are important factors if not with regard to the coming into existence 
of a nation or country, certainly with regard to the continuing existence of a 


nation or country? 

Mr. NEUFELD: They are certainly an important factor in my own life and I 
would think they are in the life of a nation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have further questions on this topic at this time? I 
suggest to the committee that Dr. Neufeld has made his argument rather clearly | 
with respect to the issue of prohibition of loans against bank stock and unless 
there is some specific questions on that point perhaps we could address general 
questions, if there are any, to our witness in the remaining five minutes before © 
six o’clock. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Latuuipre: A general question, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont indicated that he wishes to put a general 
question, that is why I mentioned that. But I cannot allow you to do the same 
thing. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: You have allowed Mr. Clermont to get ahead of me. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, Mr. Clermont has changed his view. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I had put a question, when I was beginning my question 
period. Why are the holdings of the Caisses Populaires or the near-banks not 
included in the money reserves, nor those of the trust companies? Why do they 
not form part of the money supply? Why do their holdings not come into the 
money supply? 


(English) 


Mr. NEUFELD: They do come into it. I think an economist would argue that 
they are part of the nation’s money supply. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LatuuippeE: I have another question I put two weeks ago. I think it was 
Mr. Gibson I put it to. He told me that these institutions’ holdings do not form 
part of the money supply. 


(English) 


Mr. NEUFELD: If that is a correct interpretation of Mr. Gibson’s remarks I 
would have to disagree with him. 


The CHarIRMAN: It is six o’clock. We have another very distinguished wit- 
ness who has come down from Montreal this afternoon to be with us and I 
think we should give him the opportunity of putting forward his views after 
we have recessed for supper. 


On behalf of the committee, Dr. Neufeld, I would like to thank you for your 
very useful presentation and discussion. We will recess until eight o’clock this 
evening. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we should resume our meeting. Our 
Witness this evening is Dr. Jacob Ziegel, Professor of Law at McGill University. 
He took degrees in law, a bachelor’s degree, master and doctorate at the 
University College, London. He came to British Columbia after having first been 
admitted to the British Bar. He was admitted to the British Columbia Bar and 
practised there for several years. He then became professor of law at the 
University of Saskatchewan Law School and, then, as I have indicated, he came 
to McGill Law School. He has specialized in the field of commercial law, con- 
sumers’ rights, creditors’ rights, personal property and so on. 


I think I should indicate to the Committee that when I asked the Clerk to 


‘contact the Consumers Association informally and unofficially to note their 


Intentions with regard to a brief they said they knew that Professor Ziegel was 
Submitting a brief and that since much of what they wanted to say was incor- 
porated in his brief they were, in fact, not intending to submit one of their own. I 
think this is a high recommendation for our witness this evening. I have 
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explained to Professor Ziegel our procedure and I therefore invite him to 
present his brief to us at this time. 


Professor JAcos S. ZIEGEL (Professor of Law, McGill University): Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to say what a privilege it is for me to 
be able to appear before the Committee tonight and to offer such views as I have 
on the new banking bill which is before the Committee. Mr. Chairman, however, 
I feel it is in order, before starting my formal presentation, to make what 
lawyers call a ‘“‘plea of confession and avoidance.” I ama shareholder in one of 
the chartered banks. However, I hasten to assure the members of the Committee 
that this fact has in no way influenced my views. In fact, it will be seen, as I 
develop my brief, that some of my views are quite adverse to what a good 
banking man should hold. 

Mr. Chairman, my brief falls into five parts and since I understand the 
members of the Committee all have a copy of it I will merely summarize its 
principal contents. But, at the same time I would like to enlarge on some of the 
points that are mentioned in my brief and, if I may, also refer to several other 
points that have been raised at earlier sessions of the Committee that are not 
already referred to in my brief. 

The first part of my brief, Mr. Chairman, deals with the elimination of 
interest ceilings, and I have tried to explain here why I support the recommen- 
dation of the Porter Commission that ceilings should be eliminated in toto. So 
when I refer to my support of the bill on this point I am not, Mr. Chairman, 
referring to the interim measures the government purports to introduce in 
Section 91. I am thinking in terms of the medium or long-range goal of 
implementing the recommendations in the Porter Commission. I give three rea- 
sons for supporting the bill on this point. 


First is a legal reason but one which is very important all the same. That is, 


contrary to general assumption, the banking bill does not effectively limit the | 


banks to an interest ceiling of 6 per cent. This somewhat startling result follows 
from the fact that this and all other banking acts have never attempted to define 
the term “interest.” The Canadian courts, on the comparatively few occasions in 
which they have had to consider the term, have given it a very narrow meaning, 
with the result that by a certain interchangeable use of terminology the banks 
have been able to obtain a higher rate of return on a loan than the 6 per cent 


permitted in section 91. A classical example of this technique is, of course, with | 


reference to the consumer loans. I am sure the members of the Committee know 


as well as 1 do that the banks are obtaining an effective rate of return of between | 


11 and 12 per cent per annum, not the 6 per cent that section 91 ostensibly 
purports to limit them to. I am not criticizing the banks for this factor, Mr. 
Chairman. All it shows, I think, is that section 91 can be easily circumvented and 


in practice is. So even if there was no other, I think the practice with respect to- 


consumer credit loans is a reason for altering Section 91. 


My second objection to the present section 91 is that by limiting the banks 


to a relatively low rate of legal return, it excludes precisely that class of 
borrowers who most badly need a source of low cost loans and are unable to find 
it outside the banking sphere. I am thinking in terms of small business and until 
fairly recently of consumers at large. 

Mr. Chairman, the Porter Commission in its report drew attention to the 
fact that a very sizeable segment of the community was compelled to go to high 
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cost lenders in order to satisfy their financial requirements. Beyond the Porter 
Report we have several provincial reports, including a very detailed report 
published in Nova Scotia as a result of the royal commission inquiry presided 
over by Mr. Arthur Moreira. If I may, I would like to suggest the report is well 
worthy of study if one is in any doubt about what does happen outside the 
banking sphere with respect to those pecple who are compelled to look for loans. 
There was also a report in Ontario concerning so-called second mortgage lend- 
ing. It again indicated the very high rates of interest that home owners were 
obliged to pay because they were not able—at least it was not believed they 
were able—to obtain loans from banks at the rate permitted in Section 91. So 
that is my second reason for supporting the long-term provisions in Clause 91 of 
the new bill. 


My third reason is, that if one wanted to regulate the permissible rates of 
return on loans. Section 91 strikes me as being wholly arbitrary and the 
rational way of going about it. Loans like other types of commodities vary 
enormously from one to the other. The small loan is not the Same as the large 
loan. One borrower is not the Same as another borrower, so it should follow in 
the nature of things that the permissible rate of return on a loan should vary 
with the nature of the particular loan in question. But section 91 is wholly 
arbitrary. It does not permit banks to take into account the different factors that 
normally occur in the granting of any loan. If, by way of comparison, one looks at 
the Small Loans Act, one sees the Bank Act has taken into consideration at least 
one of the important elements in determining rate of return; that is, the size of 
the loan. Under the Small Loans Act there is one rate of return for loans up to 
$300; there is a second rate for loans from $300 to $1,000 and there is a third rate 
for loans between $1,000 to $1,500. So these, then, Mr. Chairman, are my three 
Principal reasons. 

I have one reservation concerning the total elimination of interest ceiling 
and that is in the area of consumer loans. I deal with this question on page 4 of 
my brief. The difficulty, if it is one, arises in this way. The Small Loans Act 


, Tegulate consumer loans up to $1,500. It might be said that if banks are now free 


to charge consumer loans whatever they felt was an appropriate rate, this 


, amounts to a discrimination. I do not myself believe that this would be a valid 
complaint but still it may have a certain measure of political potency. If the 
_ Members of the Committee felt that it was a valid argument, then the question 


_ Would arise: What ceiling should one place on the rate of return on consumer 


loans? I have suggested a ceiling of 12 per cent for a reason I give in my brief, 
namely, that all available statistics show that 12 per cent is adequate return for 


_ the average type of consumer loan made by the banks. I think the American 
' Statistics show this perhaps more fully than the Canadian. There is another 
, Feason which may commend itself to at least some of the members of the 
| Committee, and that is that in most of the Canadian provinces, if not all, the 


Caisse Populaire—the credit unions—are restricted to a rate of return of 12 per 


_ Cent so that by imposing a similar ceiling on bank loans you have what would at 
least appear to be a certain measure of consistency. 


I would like, if I may, to comment on a proposal that appeared in Professor 
Neufeld’s paper. He suggests, it will be recalled, that instead of lifting the ceiling 

) on rates abruptly it should be done in stages by permitting a greater augmenta- 
| tion on the permissible rate of return. I can see one serious objection to that, Mr. 
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Chairman, and that is with respect to consumer loans. If we accept the fact that 
the banks are now in effect obtaining a rate of return between 11 and 12 per 
cent, what are you going to do with the banks under the type of suggestion put 
forward by Mr. Neufeld. It seems to me you are going to be impaled on the horns 
of a dilemma. You are going to say you are going to ignore what is happening in 
that sphere and continue as we have done hitherto. I think this in unsatisfactory. 
Sometimes we indulge in fiction because it is expedient to do so but there comes 
a point when it is neither eloquent nor political to ignore realities. I think we 
have reached this point with consumer credit. If you agree with me in this line of 
argument, then I think you would have to permit the banks to charge a realistic 
rate on consumer loans and this would immediately cut a very large hole into the 
gradual stat rate increase recommended by Professor Neufeld. 


If, on the other hand, you say, no, all borrowers will be subjects to the same 
rate, then you are going to compel the banks, it seems to me, to abandon a large 
part of the consumer borrowing which they are carrying on so successfully at the 
present time. My personal feeling is that the banks should be encouraged to 
increase their loans to consumers and other small borrowers because it. is, an 
effect, the lowest rate obtainable in any segment of the financial community. 


The second part of my brief, Mr. Chairman, deals with the disclosure of the 
true cost of bank loans and here I am almost entirely ad idem with Professor 
Neufeld. I do, however, express some reservations not on the principle but about 
the desirability of extending the disclosure principle now to all forms of loans, 
and I stress that in principle I am entirely in agreement with Professor Neufeld, 
but as to the timing I have some reservations. My reasons for these are all the 
discussions which have taken place in the various legislatures—provincial and 
federal—with respect to this important question have essentially restricted 
themselves to disclosure in agreements to consumers. Several of the provincial 
acts dealing with this question, including those of Alberta, Manitoba and On- 
tario, restrict the disclosure principle to consumer loans. If you now decided that 
the proposed disclosure provisions in the banking bill should be extended to all 
forms of loans, this may create some difficulty in dovetailing the federal legisla- 
tion with the provincial legislation. As Iam sure, members of the Committee are 
aware, the provinces have shown great reluctance in promulgating new legisla- 
tion because they said they first wanted to see what the federal government was — 
going to do in its area of jurisdiction. If the federal government now intends to | 
adopt a different yardstick or a wider yardstick of disclosure than the provinces — 
have shown themselves interested to adopt, this may create new confusions, a new 
era of uncertainty and further delay in introducing what, I think, is generally | 
regarded as very desirable and, indeed, very important legislation. My opinion is | 
that a bird in the hand is better than two in the bush, and I would rather settle | 
for disclosure legislation now, restricting it for the moment to loans to consum= 
ers, than try and attempt to cover the whole field of loans with the potential 
difficulties this may involve. | 

On the point of technical difficulties, perhaps, I may be permitted to add | 
another point. The Chairman pointed out this afternoon, and I think I do, too, in 
my brief, that there is already a section in the Small Loans Act that gives 4 | 
definition of the cost of a loan; it is an all-embracing definition. That kind of | 
definition is, I think, easily applicable to a consumer loan not involving 4 | 
mortgage on immovables or real estate. It is much more difficult to apply when | 
you get into the sphere of real estate or very large transactions. 
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The reason is that when you are involved in immovables invariably the 
practice is for the lender at some stage of negotiation to want to have made an 
appraisal of the property and to incur other expenditures of a very substantial 
nature. I think it is a bit more difficult to tell a bank when you incur these 
expenditures and have made the debtor pay for them, they must be included in 
the calculation of the cost of the loan to the lender. I do not say it is impossible, 
but what I do say is that because of the much larger sums involved in a large 
transaction, you are dealing with a problem of somewhat different dimensions 
than where you are merely making a loan of $1,000 or $2,000 against the 
purchase of a car or some other household equipment where the bank is not 
involved in any substantial expenditures outside its normal overhead. 


The third part of my brief, Mr. Chairman, deals with another area of 
disclosure requirement and looks as though it is slightly picayune,but I submit 
that it is not, that it ought to be considered seriously. I take as an example the 
kind of information or the lack of it that is now given to depositors in personal 
savings accounts. I point out that at the present time personal savings accounts 
are credited with interest every three months. However, they are only credited 
with the lowest amount standing in that account during the period in question. So 
that in practice you frequently have a situation where a man may have had a 
very substantial amount in his account for two months and 15 days and then be- 
cause he withdrew part of that amount a few days shortly before the expiration 
of the three months accounting period, he found himself not receiving any inter- 
est at all. I do not criticize the result; what I do criticize is that there is nothing 
in the documents now handed to the saver in a personal savings account that ex- 
plains to him how interest is calculated and on what basis. I feel that the de- 
positor is entitled to have this information and that it should be prominently 
printed in the literature and in particular in the personal savings account book 
that is handed to the depositor at the time he cpens his account. 


I make the same observation with respect to the rates of interest the banks 
Pay on a personal savings account. They seem to be remarkably secretive about 
it. I have made a point when walking into my own bank to see whether 
anywhere in the bank there was a conspicuous notice disclosing the prevailing 
rates of interest on personal savings accounts. I have not seen it and I have 
looked hard and banking associates have confirmed to me that they do not go out 
of their way to advertise the fact presumably because the rate is not that 


' high, that attractive that they would want o unduly advertise it. Be that as it 
| may, I think this is unfortunate; that in one way or another we should persuade 


our banks to be much more forthcoming in information relevant to their custom- 


' ers than they now are at the moment, and if necessary I would suggest the Bank 
_ Act be amended so as to require them to give some of the items of information I 
_ have suggested. 


The fourth heading in my brief, Mr. Chairman, deals with the question of 


Tepresentation on the board of directors of banks. My complaint under this 
| heading is that reference to the composition of the board of directors of any of 
_ Our banks will show that they are almost exclusively made up of businessmen. 
_ Perhaps, I can quote some statistics, Mr. Chairman, without mentioning the 
_ banks by name. 


At the end of 1965, one of our largest banks had 44 directors, four occupy 
executive positions in the bank; 34 are active businessmen of repute and consid- 
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erable responsibility in the various businesses with which they are connected; 
four are lawyers apparently in active practice and apparently also with close 
business links; one was a retired general who I assume is also now engaged in 
business—hopefully a lucrative business—and there is one who, so far as I could 
interpret his position is a member of a foreign government; perhaps he is a 
member of the legislature. The fact remains, Mr. Chairman, out of these 44 
directors, a very large number, not a single one by any stretch of the imagination 
could be said to represent any of the important customers of the bank outside the 
business sphere. 


Now, who are the important customers of the bank? Statistics, Mr. Chair- 
man, are available in the schedules or the exhibits to the brief which the 
Inspector General filed with this Committee in its hearings. Further figures are 
also available in the Porter Report. They show that the banks do 52.4 per cent of 
their business with businesses in which I include every type of business, and the 
rest is done with other segments of our community. A very large share is done 
with ordinary individuals like you and me, to the extent of almost 30 per cent. A 
very substantial volume of business is done with mucicipalities and other gov- 
ernment departments. 


If one looks at the liabilities of banks one finds that the banks obtain almost 
40 per cent of their deposits from individuals, mainly in the form of personal 
savings depositors, and if one added to the figure for personal savings depositors 
the number of individual current depositors, I think one would get a figure of 
close to 50 per cent. So I think all this shows that the banks’ customers are by no 
means restricted to businesses of one kind or another; the rest of the community 
is awfully important to them. Therefore, I think it not unreasonable to expect 
the banks to have a broader representation than they have at the moment and I 
have urged, if it is necessary, that the minister be empowered to compel the 
banks to have a more broadly based representation than they do now. 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the Bank Act should 
be amended so as to encourage a greater degree of democratization among the 
directorships of the banks and the conduct of the banks’ corporate affairs. 


If we look at the directorship requirements of the current bill, we find that 
clause 18(2)(c) requires every director of a bank by way of qualification to hold 
at least 500 paid up shares at a par value of $10. This would amount to $5,000 if 
the shares were, in fact, sold at par value. However, as one of the hon. members 
pointed out this afternoon, the market price of bank shares at the moment is well 
above the par value and so it may well be that a man who is interested in 
becoming a director of a bank today would need to invest more like $35,000 or, 
perhaps, as much as $40,000, even to be eligible to stand for nomination. I think 
this is an unsatisfactory position and I would suggest that the qualification figure 
should be substantially lowered. It may be said that a high degree of investment 
by a director is for the safety of depositors and shareholders; I disagree. We have 
had several major scandals in the financial community recently in which very 
prominent and large shareholders were involved. I do not believe that experi- 
ence shows that probity and large shareholdings necessarily go hand in hand; 
quite the reverse may be the case. Conversely, we frequently find that people 
with very modest investments—indeed sometimes none at all—render a sterling 
service to the organizations with which they are connected. It is appropriate 
perhaps that I should mention cabinet ministers, or perhaps on a more modest 
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level I may mention the numerous officials across the country who are connected 
with credit unions and Caisse Populaire. No one suggested that before one can 
become a trustee or a director of the Caisse Populaire one should have a very 
large deposit on account. 

The question is, what kind of shareholding qualifications should be neces- 
sary for directors? I would suggest either that it be drastically reduced to 
something like 10 or 20 shares, or, alternatively, that it be coupled with the 
prospective remuneration that the director may expect in his new office: for 
example, a shareholding equivalent to the directors’ fees paid during the year of 
his election. 

There is another recommendation I would like to make in this connection, 
and that is that the director has ten days within which to qualify himself in his 
new position. The existing statutory requirement is that he must have this 
qualification at the date on the day of his election, and quite apart from other 
considerations this can create hardship. The Canada Corporations Act of 1965 
gives the director of federal companies a ten day period in which to qualify 
himself. I suggest a similar amendment should be introduced in clause 18 
subsection (2)(c) of the present bill. 


There is a further matter that gives me concern, Mr, Chairman, and that is 
the use of proxies in connection with the election of directors of our banks; and 
indeed with the regulation of corporate banking affairs generally. Let me em- 
phasize at the outset that I am not singling out banks for attention because they 
are worse than any other corporation; they are merely following standard 
practice. What I am criticizing is standard practice among all our major corpora- 
tions. The practice I am criticizing is that with the notices of meetings that are 
Sent out the shareholders are invited to sign a proxy in which he confers blanket 
authority to management to vote as they see fit both in the election of new 
directors and with respect to other decisions that have to be taken at these 
meetings. 

Now, this is not a new problem in Canadian company law; it is one that 
received extensive attention in recent report in Ontario by a committee known 
as the Attorney General’s Committee on Security Legislation. With your permis- 
Sion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read two extracts from the report of that 
committee, which was published in March 1965. I am quoting from page 49. The 
first extract I should like to read is as follows: 

In these days of large public companies with numerous shareholders, 
who as a rule do not have a voice in management of the company, the 
proxy assumes Major significance in the control of companies. In most 
cases, management of public companies sends out proxies in a form that 
invites shareholders who are unable to attend meetings in person to 
appoint only nominees of management to vote at meetings of sharehold- 
ers. In this way, there is a marked tendency for management to perpetu- 
ate itself in office. Further, proxies have been solicited to approve corpo- 
rate action in cases where the shareholders have not been given sufficient 
information on which they could reasonably be expected to come to an 
informed decision. 
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Then, further down the same page the committee quotes from a statement 
by Professor Louis Loss of the Harvard Law School, the author of the best 
known text on American securities law. This is what Professor Loss said: 


Corporate practice has come a long way from the common law’s 
non-recognition of the proxy device. The widespread distribution of cor- 
porate securities with the concomitant separation of ownership and man- 
agement, puts the entire concept of the stockholders’ meeting at the mercy 
of the proxy instrument. This makes the corporate proxy a tremendous 
force for good or evil in our economic scheme. Unregulated, it is an open 
invitation to self-perpetuation and irresponsibility of management. 
Properly circumscribed, it may well turn out to be the salvation of the 
modern corporate system. 


Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that Professor Loss’s comments are complete- 
ly opposite with respect to the provisions or the lack of provisions in the Bank 
Act dealing with the internal regulation of the banks. The banks are not subject, 
Mr. Chairman, to the provisions of the Canada Corporations Act. So that even if 
the provisions of that act were satisfactory—and they are not—it would not help 
us with respect to our Bank Act. Since parliament has undertaken to tell the 
banks, in the Bank Act, how they should regulate their internal corporate affairs, 
why not try and see that those internal regulations reflect the best modern 
thinking on the subject. In my opinion, the present provisions are at least 50 
years out of date, and the time is well over due when those clauses—like clause 
18, and the cognate clauses—are thoroughly reviewed. 


The banks are very important corporations in our economy, and I think it is 
important that their corporate affairs should set an example to the rest of the 
corporate community. They would set an example if parliament saw its way to 
amend the banking bill so as to cure such defects as the present proxy system, 
such as the lack of the requirement for dealings by insiders in the shares of the 
company and similar provisions. 


Before concluding this aspect of my summary, Mr. Chairman, I might say 
that following the report of the Attorney General’s Committee in Ontario, the 
Ontario legislature adopted a new securities act and important amendments to 
the Ontario Corporation’s Act earlier this year. Those provisions have adopted in 


their entirety the recommendations of the committee concerning the use of . 
proxies by companies. I respectfully suggest that serious consideration be given | 


to adopting similar provisions in the bank bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the fifth and last part of my submissions deal with the 
security provisions in the bill, a somewhat technical subject, but one of consider- 
able importance. I begin by pointing out that I support the recommendations of 
the Porter Commission that banks should be free to take whatever kind of 
security for loans that seems appropriate to them. I do express some regret that 
having adopted this important recommendation in clause 75 subclause (1) (c) of 
the bill, the draftsmen did not then proceed from this premise and revise the 
other sections in the act dealing with the taking of securities by the banks. I do 
not think it would be too sweeping a generalization to say that those clauses, or 
at least a good many of those clauses, are badly in need of overhaul and revision 


because they have grown up haphazardly over the years; literally a period of © 
almost 100 years. They are not rational either in concept or in execution. So that, 
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therefore, they are pragmatic. From the point of view of principle there is much 
justification for reviewing them in their entirety. 

Let me look in particular at section 88 and see how the future conjunction 
of clause 75 (1) (c) and the existing clause 88 is going to create all kinds of 
difficulties. Clause 75 (1) (c) says that the banks are free to take any kind of 
security; but if we look at clause 88 we see that the banks may take certain types 
of securities from certain types of borrowers. This immediately creates the 
impression of a conflict between these two sections; they are not easily reconcila- 
ble. 


think even this minor modification would not be sufficient, because you still have 
all the other anomalies with respect to clause 88. I think the first question we 
must ask ourselves—the question that the hon. Mr. Fulton also raised in an 
earlier meeting of this Committee—is: do we still need clause 38? Clause 88, I 
think, goes back to 1890, and was primarily designed to accomplish two things: 
on the one hand, it was adopted as an exception to the rule which then prevailed, 
that a bank may not take goods as security. Clause 88 was to be an exception to 


have been added to clause 88. Now, clause 75 has removed the remaining 
restrictions; therefore, do we still need clause 88? 

The only reason that I can think of for retaining clause 88—and it is not a 
negligible reason by any means—is that provincial legislation is not yet suffi- 
ciently modernized and streamlined to enable the banks to take a safe and sound 
security. It seems to me, however, that once the provinces have modernized the 


legislation so as to enable the banks, for example, to take inventory on a 


manufacturer’s stock, or a wholesaler’s stock, simply as they now can under 
clause 88, then section 88 ought to be repealed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are important movements afoot at the moment in 
Several of the provinces, including Ontario, Quebec, and some of the western 
provinces, to rationalize and modernize the technical rules concerning the giving 


\ of security in what is called personal property. I think, therefore, this is an idea] 


opportunity for the federal government to provide neuter leadership by attempt- 
ing to seek agreement with the provinces on a common set of rules that could be 
applied equally to securities given by provincial lenders and federal lenders. 
What we have at the moment is at least three different sets of rules. You have 


' One set of rules applied to a provincial lender; you have another set of rules 


applied to a federal lender such as a bank that is using clause 88 securities; you 
have a third set of rules where a bank is lending security, not under clause 88, 


‘ but under one of the other sections of the Bank Act, that still have to comply 


with provincial requirements. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the position 
could be considerably simplified. 


Another observation I would make about clause 88 as it is presently drafted 


is that it is still too restrictive. It does not, for example, permit a bank to take 


Security on the inventory of a retailer. Frequently, however, his inventory, his 
_ Stock in trade, is the only collateral that a small shopkeeper can offer the bank. I 


have been advised by responsible bank officials that this has inhibited them from 
| time to time in granting loans to small retailers. I think at the very least Clause 
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88 should be amended so as to authorize the banks to take as security the 
inventory of retailers in the same way as they are now permitted to take as 
security the inventory of wholesalers and manufacturers. 


I would like also, still in connection with clause 88, to make a brief 
reference to a new subclause Mr. Chairman, in which I believe you have a 
strong interest. That concerns clause 88, subclause (5) (b) dealing with the 
priority of a growers claim against a processor. My sympathies are very much 
with the grower, but I question whether the proposed amendment is the best 
way in which to resolve the conflicting, and, I submit, the perfectly reasonable 
claims of the two parties in question, namely the banks and the growers. I think 
the problem which may arise is that the bank that is now being asked to extend a 
loan to probably a small processor may be faced with the possibility that there 
may be future claims by growers and may be extremely reluctant to lend to the 
processor. The result would be that his funds would dry up, or at least be 
substantially reduced consequently he may have difficulty in maintaining a full 
scale operation. I am sure you would agree that this is not the result you would 
want to accomplish. On the other hand, we also want to try and provide 
protection for the grower. I think we can attain both ends this way. 


We could require the grower to file, in an appropriate office, notice that he 
is selling goods on credit to the grower. This would enable a bank to determine, 
before extending a loan, whether or not they are likely to encounter conflicting 
claims from a grower. If, of course, there already was on file such a notice from 
the grower the bank would enter the picture with its eyes wide open. Now my 
suggestion is—do not think it is a novel one; it already finds a place in a prospec- 
tive bill currently being considered by the Ontario government called the per- 
sonal property security legislation bill. I have a copy with me Mr. Chairman and 
I would be very pleased to leave it with you. Clause 35 subclause (2) of that 
proposed bill deals with the kind of problem you are faced with in clause (5) (b) 
that it provides, as I have suggested, the person who is forced to sell goods on 
credit and wants to have a lien on them for his price, may file the document and 
where necessary also notify the prior inventory financier, so that the inventory 
financier knows that a new man has entered the picture and can govern himself 
accordingly. 


I would like to conclude, if I may Mr. Chairman, with a brief reference to 
clause 75, subclause (3) of the bill. That clause deals with the taking of security 
in immovables and limits the banks to 75 per cent of the value of such security. I 
am aware Mr. Chairman, that this figure is based on similar percentages in our 
mortgage and loan companies bank, but I think it is open to a number of 
objections. First of all, it will create difficulty where a bank is taking as security 
both movables and immovables. Clause 75 subclause (3) has nothing to say on 
this problem. Will the bank have to apportion its loan, with so much allocated to 
the immovables and so much to the movables. I think this would be highly 
artificial. So I think that in any event the subclause should be amended to make 
specific reference to a security on mixed collateral. 


Then, again, you may encounter difficulties where a bank proposes to make 
a loan in conjunction with another lender. This is common practice in the 
mortgage field; it has become much more so in the last year or two. The 
advantages of a joint loan or a combined loan is that it enables the lenders to 
lend a higher percentage that they would otherwise be willing to. I think from 
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the point of view of a home owner this is a desirable trend. To the extent that 
clause 75 subclause (3) would inhibit the trend, it would be a step backwards. 
Again it seems to me that clause 75 subclause (3) will create anomalies. Take the 
case of a man who wants to buy a home. He does not have enough to meet the 
full down payment, he goes to his bank and asks for a loan. Now, if there is 
already a mortgage on the property to the full extent of 75 per cent, the bank of 
course will automatically have to turn him down, quite apart from the fact that 
it is a first mortgage. But the bank could say, ‘“‘you are reputable, you have a 
good job, so we will lend you money without collateral of any kind; or we will 
take your automobile as security instead.” 

It seems to me illogical that if the bank can grant loans in any size, for any 
amount, without any sort of collateral, we are going to deny it the right to grant 
a loan on the collateral of mortgages simply because the loan will exceed 75 per 
cent of the value of the property. 


It seems to me that clause 75 subclause (3) is discriminatory. The clause as 
presently drafted permits a bank to purchase mortgage bonds for any amount 
regardless of the value of the underlying security. Now, I appreciate there may 
be sound commercial reasons for this exception, but I submit that the soundness 
for the reason apply generally to the whole field of security on immovables. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I think we are mistaken in analogizing the situation 
that confronts mortgage loan companies and the banks. They are really in 
different positions. Mortgage and loan companies put all their eggs in one basket. 
They are only permitted to lend against the security on immovables. The bank, 
on the other hand, has a wide range of collateral, so that the danger of putting all 
their eggs in one basket is much less than it is in the case of mortgage and loan 
companies. 

I did have a number of other observations, Mr. Chairman, but I am afraid I 
have talked awfully long. 


The CHAIRMAN: Not at all; you have extrapolated on your brief and I have 
some new ideas. I suggest to the Committee a slight departure from our usual 
procedure. It appears to me that Dr. Ziegel has put forward some points which 
have not been touched on at all by previous witnesses, or if they have been, in a 
very limited fashion. The new points seem to be those towards the end of his 
brief, and perhaps we could look at the points in his brief in reverse order. How 
does that suggestion strike you? Because, as I say—without derogating from the 
value of some of his comments on interest ceiling and so on, we have touched on 
them to some extent,—Dr. Ziegel has dealt with some areas which I do not think 
have been touched on at all as yet. I think that in the time available for 
discussion we perhaps should give priority to the items which we have not 
looked at until now. Perhaps I should recognize you, Mr. Lambert, not only 
because you asked me first, but, because of your experience as counsel, you 
Might be able to engage in some useful exchanges with our witness, dealing 
firstly with the topic security provisions in Bill No. C-222. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, Mr. Chairman, this may result in a sort of an exchange 
of opinions between lawyers, and I hope I will not fall into that trap. But, first of 
all, I was very much interested in what Professor Ziegel had to say with regard 
‘0 the taking of joint security on both real and personal property. Well, coming 
from a province where one would not dare step into this sort of trap, because in 
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Alberta we have the Judicature Act which limits your security to the value of 
the real property and if you elect to go on that you have had it. Secondly, under 
the Alberta Seizures Act if you seize personal property you are limited to the 
value of the property you seize; there is no, shall we say, personal deficiency or 
residual deficiency, on which you can then sue the debtor. So that a bank 
stepping into this sort of trap I think would be very ill advised. Therefore, you 
elect; you are going to go on to either a mortgage on real property for a specific 
sum, or a mortgage on personal property for a specific sum. If you dare blend 
them you do so at your own peril. However, I do not know, in other Provinces, 
there may be some complications. I am rather more interested in clause 88, and 
the observations that Professor Ziegel has made there. 

I must say that I do not quite agree with him in that I think that clause 88 is 
still a very useful tool, notwithstanding clause 75, there are, because of these 
matters, as I said, the Alberta Seizures Act with regard to personal property, and 
the difficulty of the chattel mortgage where there is an absolute conveyance of 
right, title and interest in the property, which is not done under Clause 88, 
security; there is an assignment of interest on that. But, I would find it very 
difficult to be able to assign right, title, interest to goods in process as you would 
under clause 88. To me, clause 88 does provide a useful tool. True, there may 
not be quite the same requirement for certain types of production, but I cannot 
see the general conflict between clause 88 and clause 75 aS was seen by 
Dr. Ziegel. To me they each have its own purpose. 


However, I would like to put one point to Dr. Ziegel. Has he considered the 
upsetting of the priorities under clause 88 (5) (b) with the Bankruptcy Act. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act the secured creditor, that is, the bank under clause 
88, has the priority. However, clause 88 (5) (b) places claims for wages, upsets, 
as a matter of fact, the schedule of the Bankruptcy Act. It also entitles the 
grower to shall we say, a protection of a trust up to the sum of $5,000 per 
creditor, but counsel from the Department of Justice was not able to tell me | 
whether the Crown had given up its preferred position with regard to income tax 
deductions, unemployment insurance deductions, Canada Pension Plan deduc- 
tions. Presumably the Crown has now by setting up the priority under clause 88 
(5) (b) of the Bank Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean only with respect to the rights of the bank? 


Mr. Lampert: But under the Bankruptcy Act—I forget, I think it is section 
95 or 96 of the Bankruptcy Act; I am quoting from memory here, the secured 
creditor has first claim and the Crown comes in only under the second category 
of priority claims. It sits in there with wages for three months and these 
unemployment insurance and income tax and Canada Pension fund deductions. I 
wonder if Dr. Ziegel considered this aspect. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Well, Mr. Chairman, if I may take the last point first, the answer 
is yes, not exhaustively, I hasten to add, but I have given it some thought. As I 
read clause 88 (5)(b) it creates a special rule that presumably would operate in 
bankruptcy in derogation from the order of priorities set forth in section 90 odd 
of the Bankruptcy Act. We, therefore, have this situation, vis-a-vis the other 
unsecured creditors, the bank would rely on the provision in the Bankruptcy Act 
which says that secured creditors might have priority but are entitled to with- 
draw from the debt after those which have it secured in their favour. Then you 
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the provisions in the banking act. 

As to your two other points, the conflict I suggest in clauses 75 and 88 
occurred in the wording of the two clauses. Clause 75 (1) (c) says that the bank 
may take security on anything and then clause 88 says the banks “may” take 


to take security on any type of goods. Therefore, when parliament says the banks 
“may’’ take the security set out in clause 88, they were really indicating an 


inside out. It now follows the premise the banks may take everything as security 
unless we provide otherwise, and therefore, clause 88 as I say, appears to give a 
conflicting impression, accidentally no doubt. But this is a relatively minor point 
and I think it can be taken care of by amending the opening words of clause 88 
So as to say without prejudice to the provisions of clause 75 (1) (c) the banks 
may take the securities listed in this section. 


Property. They have an equal interest in trying to rationalize and modernize this 
very complicated field of law and it would be a great pity if the federal 


Mr. LAMBERT: Might I just make one more comment and then I will yield to 
someone else. With regard to the point you made about the directors, and I know 
I am upsetting the Chairman’s priorities here, I think you will find in the 
Proposed act, and I do not think that there was any difference in the old act, 
there is a provision for the so-called lesser holdings for 25 per cent of the 
directors. Clause 18 (2) has a proviso that says: 

---except that in the case of not more than one-quarter of the directors 
the minimum requirements with respect to holdings of stocks in para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (c)... 
And that is for the capitalization of $1 million, $2 million and $3 million or 
more— 
... Shall be reduced to $1,500, $2,000 and $2,500. 

In other words, we have 50 per cent directors in so far as 25 per cent 

M number is concerned. Whether this meets your— 


The CHAIRMAN: What clause were you referring to specifically? 


— , 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Clause 18 (2) at the top of page 14. 
This may go part way to meeting your observations, Dr. Ziegel; it may 
not be sufficient. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: It may not be because in the light of current market prices, | 
Mr. Lambert, I think you will still find that a director would have to invest | 
at least $5,000 to qualify himself as a shareholder. What is more, he has no © 
guarantee that he will be included in this one quarter that is subject to this | 
reduced qualification. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is so. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: What I am saying is, let us be realistic. Do we want to have — 
a large shareholding because we think there is a guarantee of probity, or do | 
we want to have a large shareholding because it has become a status symbol. 
I think it has become really more a status symbol than as any meaningful 
guarantee that your directors are going to be men of probity. I make this 
point that more directors of banks today are businessmen, they are not bankers. 
They have nothing to do with the day to day operations of the banks; that is. 
rightly left in the hands of the management. They are there to provide a good | 
business image for the banks and to give them useful contact with the business | 
community. I do not object to this; this is perfectly proper. What I am saying is” 
since you are really building images, how about recognizing the fact that you 
do a very substantial part of your business with elements in the community 
other than businessmen. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Would this also include in the 48 per cent of non-business | 
holdings in bank deposits all the moneys held on behalf of governments at the 
three levels and that you would have government Officials entitled to be named | 
to the board of directors? 


Mr. ZIEGEL: No, I said there are political problems there and I am not 
seeking some arithmetical apportionment to directors. I want, if you will, at least | 
a token recognition of the semi-public status of our banks because this is, after 
all, why we regulate them by special act of parliament and secondly, of the fact 
that they look to business, to all segments of the community. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I suppose you could also say, doctor, that with respect to the 
governments that in a sense the federal government is pretty close to every 
bank’s board of directors through the Inspector General of Banking and the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, in a sense. 


Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Just in one way. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just in one sense, yes. . 

Mr. LAMBERT: I would like to put in an observation. Banks, I think, of all 
corporations in Canada, make the most monthly, semi-annual and annual returns 
that any corporation has to ever make. | 

The CHAIRMAN: That is why I made that observation. } 

Mr. GinBert: Mr. Chairman, they are not close in the area of decision 
making. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, I am not suggesting that. In fact, I gather because of 
your reference to the management of a bank is by bankers that you do not think 
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banking has reached the point where you think it is too important to be left to 
the bankers? 


Mr. ZIEGEL: It is a challenging question. I must take note of it. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is a very shrewd answer. 
Mr. ZIEGEL: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Do we have any further questions on the 
general area of security, and so on? 


Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Of security? 
The CHAIRMAN: We may as well—this may be too technical. 
Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I yield to my legal friend. 


Mr. GILBert: Mr. Chairman, I am very much impressed with the section that 
Dr. Ziegel has presented with regard to security provisions and I am just 
wondering if perchance amendments will be forthcoming if we could get from 
Mr. Elderkin some of his views with regard to these sections because, from what 
I understand, he participated in the drafting and I think he could probably make 
a useful contribution with regard to the suggestion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I personally feel your suggestion is very sound. We are ina 
bit of a dilemma here. Our time is somewhat limited and we do not have the 
Same opportunity to have Dr. Ziegel with us on an almost daily basis as we have 
with respect to Mr. Elderkin. Perhaps we might invite him to take note of Dr. 
Ziegel’s brief and his further comments and then on another occasion when we 
have counsel from the Department of Justice with us we might explore this area. 
Perhaps, in any event, even if we had more time, it would be unfair to Mr. 
Elderkin to expect him to deal on the spur of the moment, almost, with these 
rather penetrating observations of Dr. Ziegel. 


Mr. GILBERT: Yes, I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, and allI am asking is for 
Mr. Elderkin to take note and to assist us. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Mr. Chairman, might I make an intervention at this point to 
place on record two other observations concerning clause 38 which I overlooked 
in my initial presentation. 


One concerns the place of filing of the notice the banks are required to file 


_ under clause 89, I think it is. At the moment they file this notice with the local 


Office of the Bank of Canada. Unfortunately, most businessmen are not aware 
that this is the place of filing and, frequently, as Mr. Fulton pointed out at an 


' earlier session of the Committee, the responsible agency fails to make a search in 
_ the office for bank liens. Mr. Fulton suggested that this problem could be partly 


met by requiring the banks to file a copy of the notice in a provincial central 
office in which other security agreements are filed. I think this suggestion has 
much merit, Mr. Chairman, and if I may I would like to recommend it for serious 
consideration. I think one could adopt a section dealing with the registration of 
the notice of intention saying something like this, that a form of order in council 
be made with respect to a particular province that the banks shall be required to 


‘file a copy of the notice of intention at such and such a place. This would not 


involve banks in any substantial additional amount of work but it would 


facilitate those who are responsible for ascertaining the securities given by 


businessmen. 
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The other observation I have concerns the contents of the notice which the 
bank has to file. It is an extremely simple form; indeed, it is one of the most 
attractive features of clause 88 from the point of view of the banks. All they do is 
file a new form saying notice is hereby given that Mr. X or X company limited 
intends to give clause 88 security to such and such bank. The trouble is that this 
tells the person who is searching the record very little about the type of security 
that has been given by the borrower. When clause 88 was first adopted in 1890 it 
was not difficult because at that time the type of collateral that could be given 
was so limited—it was restricted generally to inventory—that the moment the 
searcher saw such a notice he would realize that this must relate to inventory. 
Today, however, there are so many different types of collateral by so many 
different types of persons that can be given under clause 88 that the notice 
becomes meaningless. 


Take for example the case of a farmer. Now, under clause 88, a farmer could 
give as security the following collateral; a security on crop, a security on seed 
grain or seed potatoes: a security on fertilizers and crops grown with it; a 
security on binder twine and crop that is used with it: a security on livestock, on 
agricultural implements, on installation of agricultural equipment, a farm elec- 
tric system and finally another item, which I do not think they have noted 
completely. 


In other words, there are no less than at least half a dozen different forms of 
collateral that the farmer may give. Now, what information does the notice of 
intention, filed with respect to a farmer, give to a fair party. I submit it gives 
very little information. It means that the third party has to go to the bank to find 
out what the notice of intention exactly related to. 


The provincial requirement is far more exacting. They usually require the 
document filed to give complete information of the collateral so that it may be 
easily and readily identified. That goes a little too far in the opposite direction. 


They only need to meet the point and I would suggest that the notice to be filed © 


should be amended just to require the bank to give a little more information 
about the collateral involved than they are now required to give. If for example, 


the farmer is only giving livestock as security, then I think the notice could — 


say that the security given shall be livestock, or whatever the case may be. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, doctor, for this further point. 
Are there any other questions on the security section of Dr. Ziegel’s brief? 


Mr. GinBert: Mr. Chairman, this is just informational, but if we assume that 


clause 88 is not necessary because of clause 75, does that wipe out a good number 


of the definition sections in clause 1? 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Well, if you did decide to delete clause 88—do not misunder- 
stand me, I think I would become the best hated man in Canada as far as the 
banks are concerned, if I went on record as suggesting we should delete clause 88 
now; I am not suggesting that—what I am saying is that if and when the 


provinces bring their legislation up to date, rationalize it in such a way that the | 


bank can take security as easily and as simply under a provincial law as they 
now can take under clause 88, then clause 88 should be put into limbo so far as 
those particular provinces are concerned. 


Mr. GILBERT: I see. 
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Mr. ZIEGEL: I added, there are in fact, a goodly number of our provinces 
who are now taking serious steps to modernize their legislation in this area, and I 
think it would be most desirable for the federal government to encourage and 
assist this process as far as they can. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Gilbert. 


(Translation) 
Have you finished your questions on securities? 


. Mr. Latuutppe: I have listened with a great deal of attention to what the 
witnesses had to say. I do feel that all that he asks for, all that he proposes, all 
these things are fairly good ideas indeed. All these would allow our banks to 
make loans but I think it will be admitted that the present system, as proposed 
by our distinguished Witness, is extremely complicated. All this is really de- 
signed to produce things to buy dollars, whereas what we need, really, is a 
monetary system which would produce dollars to buy things. That, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the weakness of that system which has always been fostered over the 
centuries. It is certainly not designed to help the people. It is a system designed 
to exploit the people to the “nth” degree. With all due respect I feel I have to say 
that the tail is wagging the dog at this point. 

But no real improvement is being proposed by these people who know the 
banking system. All these things are designed to oppress the people further. 


The CHarrman: I do not think that the witness should really answer your 
interesting remarks. He is a law professor—he is not a professor of economics or 
social science. I may say though that his work was designed to explain the rules 
which are at the basis of the present system. If any members of the Committee 
are not in accordance with the present system, they may well propose broad 
changes. But it would not be within the framework of our present discussion to 
ask our witness whether he shares your views or not on the advisability of 
changing the system. We should remind ourselves that he is a professor of law 
and that he deals with the system as it is. But the witness will have taken note of 
your intervention along with the other members of this Committee and we will 
certainly take into account your very interesting ideas. 

Mr. LATULIPPE: I know that you do your best under the present system. It 
does seem to me that law professors should have other improvements to suggest. 
All these things are designed to oppress the people even further. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should think of our witness— 


(English) 

Are you in agreement with Mr. Latulippe that the basic effect of the system 
is reflected by the fact that it exploits the population? Perhaps this could be a 
take-off point for some brief comment on your part. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that if a law professor were 
entitled to express an opinion, or cultivate opinions on economic questions he 
Would be entitled to a double salary. My university is not in a sufficient financial 


state to allow— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, doctor. Mind you, you realize that 
double the salary you get as a witness before this Committee means nothing one 
way or another. 


May I very briefly ask you to note a thought I have about your comment 
about clause 88(5) I believe. I will not attempt to enter into a lengthy exchange 
at this time because I want to permit the members of the Committee to have 
some period of time to make comments on other parts of interest to them; but I 
point out to you that the area of this problem with which I am most familiar, is 
that of the farmer growing cash crops for the canner. As far as I am aware, there 
is no real need for the bank to have notice of what the farmer is going to do by 
way of selling to the processer, because the way the system works is this: the 
field man of the processer goes out in the spring of the year and tries to sign up 
as many farmers as possible to a commitment to grow a certain quantity of crop. 
The contract is signed and I am pretty sure that the processer then takes the 
contract to the bank and it is on the strength of the contract the bank makes a 
loan. So the system involved is such that it would be most unusual if the bank 
was not pretty well aware from the beginning, of the extent of farmer participa- 
tion in the production process. I just want you to perhaps take that into account 
in your further consideration of the matter. 


A further observation is that in previous testimony before the old banking 
and commerce committee which led to this proposed amendment, the banks 
admitted more or less that of the total volume of lending in clause 88 losses in 
processer bankruptcies were a minuscule proportion and the whole thing is a 
very profitable part of their business. I expressed the doubt—which I still 
have—in view of the profitability of this type of lending that banks would really 
be that reluctant to lend even to small processers where they have a very simple 
solution: all they would have to do would be to put the processor’s name and the 
farmer’s name on the cheque or something to that effect and they would be 
pretty sure that the farmer got his share so that if there was a later bankruptcy 
the claim of the farmer had already been taken care of. 


I just leave that with you. 
Mr. ZIEGEL: Well I must admit that I have no detailed knowledge of financ- 


ing arrangements in the agricultural field, and I defer obviously to your personal — 


knowledge in the area, but I think we must recognize the greater the number of 
priority claims that the bank may encounter in the taking of security, the more 


careful, the more circumspect it is going to become in the taking of security. It © 
must be so in the nature of things. On an average small size loan the bank makes | 
a profit only of perhaps one half of one per cent and if the risk of loss becomes ~ 


substantial, I would think it is almost the responsibility of the bank manager 
to refuse the loan. The marginal profit is not sufficiently high to enable 


the bank to take large risks. We cannot have it both ways. We cannot, on the one © 


hand, insist on the bank operating at the lowest possible rate of return and, on 
the other, expect them to take above average risks; so I say by enlarging the 
number of priorities over the claim you are coming close to that situation. 


The CHAIRMAN: I just wanted to suggest again, we could perhaps devote a 


considerable period, just to look into this matter, but it would seem to me that — 
the determination of the risk, using the type of criteria you use in the retail 


business, for example, where they grade the losses in particular categories of 
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borrowers or customers, would indicate a very small possibility of loss in this, I 
think that really the question of enlargement of risk should be decided in all 
logic—perhaps not in all logic, but perhaps in some useful way—before you 
begin looking at the number of people among whom you have to divide things if 
there is a loss, but the possibility of the loss itself in the sense of a failure of the 
customer is a prior consideration. In other words, there really should be two 
steps: you first should ask, what is the possibility of this firm, or this class of 
firm, failing? Now if there is little possibility of either the firm or the class of 
firm failing, then the question of among how many people you are going to have 
to divide what is left is not as relevant as it would otherwise be. 

I just throw this at you for your further study of this problem and we are 
going to hear from the Federation of Agriculture, I think, after Christmas and 
we may go into it further. 

Now, are there any further comments or questions on the very interesting 
proposals of Dr. Ziegel in the area of wider representation on the boards of 
directors of banks. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I notice, Dr. Ziegel, that in 
the final sentence on page 7 you have an insert in brackets regarding the possible 
nature of the additional directors. I wondered, as soon as I saw that, whether you 
suddenly had an excess of caution when you put that in and I wondered why you 
did it. I think your idea of a broader representation is an excellent one and I 
cannot think of any other way in which the general customer of banks could be 
better represented than by representations of public authority. 

As I recall it, from the reading I have done on the matter with regard to the 
developments in France under the Commissariat du Plan de Jean Monnet, after 
the second world war there were legal provisions there whereby the government 
of France appointed directors to, I think, all the banks in France, directors not 
with limited voting powers but with power of veto and I am not sure, you 
may possibly know, whether this still is in effect or not. I wonder if directors 
with full voting powers—possibly not with power of veto—might not better 
Serve the purpose you have in mind. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Mr. Cameron, I was not beset by an excess of caution. I in- 
troduced the word in parenthesis because I appreciated not merely the novelty 
of my proposal, but also its collision with traditional corporate law principles. 
Directors, you see, are normally elected. My proposal would confer powers of 
appointment on the minister, I felt this was so much at variance with the elective 
Principle of directorship that one should recognize this departure by putting the 
appointed directors in a special category. Let me add I would hope that the 
Minister would never have to exercise the power. It would not only be an 
invidious power to exercise, but it might also become an undesirable instrument 
of patronage, and that is the last thing I would want to see. I think it should 
merely be the carrot and the big stick, or notice, if you will, to the banks that 
they should become more broadly based in their directorship, and if they were 
not willing to see the light of day by themselves then the minister would have to 
guide them. I have no illusions that the presence of directors representing other 
parts of the community is not necessarily going to swing votes one way or the 


other. It would depend on the number of directors you have. 
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I have no illusions either, Mr. Cameron, about the importance of directors in 
the day-to-day operations. I think this is insignificant, because, for one thing, 
banks are so circumscribed, in so many of their operations, by the Bank Act that 
they have little opportunity for innovation. Mind you, one of the reasons why I 
would like to see wider representation is that I think there is too much inbreed- 
ing among directorships. Big businessmen do not know how the ordinary deposi- 
tor or borrower thinks or lives. I think a wider representation would explain 
some of the every-day reactions and experiences and perhaps bring forward 
suggestions which would make bank operations more useful and perhaps more 
practical to the every-day Canadian than they are now. An example which 
occurs to me is in respect to the opening hours of banks. Another example would 
be that had they had consumer representatives on the boards they might well 
have been willing to enter the consumer loan field earlier than they did. 


These are merely possibilities, and I am not saying that this is necessarily 
the case. 


Mr. CaMERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you not agree, 
Professor Ziegel, to be realistic, as you suggested some time ago, that there 
would be really little possibility of such a person as you have described actually 
being elected to the board of directors of a bank except as a “front” man for the 
establishment of the bank? 


Mr. ZIEcEL: This is a very interesting question. It is well known that in all 
the big corporations directors are nominated by management. Management does 
not by any means mean the majority of shareholders; it means those sharehold- 
ers who have a special block of shares and who are able to dominate meetings. 

It is quite conceivable, as you suggest, that bank management, in order to 
comply with the spirit of the proposed provisions, would put forward one or two 
“front”? men, but there-is another alternative, Mr. Cameron. I think that if banks 
had much more democratic meetings, in the way I suggested, by drastically 
altering the use of proxy votes, at least there would be an opportunity for 
ordinary shareholders to try to contact a sufficient number of shareholders to 
have themselves put forward as nominees. I think this move would be assisted if, 
for example, we also considered the introduction of a cumulative voting system. 
That would mean that the shareholder could put all his votes in favour of one 
director instead of the 40 odd among whom he has to divide them now. 


I did not intend to develop my suggestions at any length, in the few lines at 
page 7 of my brief. I was more concerned about establishing some sort of 
principles. Obviously much more work would have to be done on the details. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was interested to have you finally put forward the 
cumulative voting proposal. It is another alternative to, or an extension of, what 
I think is the very constructive concept involved in your section 3. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands) : Is there not another con- 
cept that perhaps we should keep, in mind, Dr. Ziegel? Largely because of the 
development of banks and what we envisage as their future development—which 
has come up again and again in the hearings today and in Dr. Neufeld’s presenta- 
tion—that the chartered banks will assume a larger and larger role in our 
economy, do you not think it is desirable to have not merely the chance of 
getting some ordinary citizens on to the board of directors, but having an actual 
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sense, nominees of the government, nor are they directly responsible to the 
government. 

I think that even in corporations it is very important to retain the principle 
of the independence of the members so that they will genuinely follow the basic 
policy of the institution they serve rather than make decisions that may look 
politically expedient. 

If it were necessary for the minister to appoint representatives, or a board of 
directors, I think it would be wise to observe the same principle, namely, that the 
person who is appointed be in no sense responsible to the government; that he be 
wholly independent, and that he follow his own conscience and good judgment 
and not those of anyone else. 

Extending this idea, I see no reason, for example, why a bank should not 
Say: “We have dealings with a very large number of wage earners. Why not have 
a union member on the board of directors.” I think this would be an excellent 
idea, but I would be most unhappy if I thought the union member were there 
in order to to tout union policies. I think that once he is appointed, or elected, as 
the case may be, he should use his own best judgment with respect to decisions 
that come before the board of directors. 


Mr. CAMERON: (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You make the suggestion 
yourself that the Minister of Finance appoint a director. Could he not be 
appointed perhaps in the way that we appoint a number of our public officials, 
Such as the Auditor General and some others who are directly responsible to 
Parliament and who are not responsible to the government—responsible to the 
people’s representatives and not obliged to follow government policy—in who are 
there merely as watchdogs for the people of Canada? Would it not be possible to 
devise a method of appointment of a director who would represent the Parlia- 
ment and the people of Canada in that way? 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Yes; but you must not forget Mr. Cameron, that you are not 
dealing with a Single institution here. You are dealing with at least 8, and 
prospectively 10, different and competing institutions, Moreover, the designated 
“epresentatives would have to deal with many commercial considerations. I 
think this would complicate the picture considerably, and it may create difficul- 
des if the Government of Canada suddenly found itself having to designate 
‘ertain representatives on 8 different institutions. It is for this reason that the 
Winciple which I am trying to develop would have to be given much more 
‘areful consideration in any practical implementation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
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Mr. More (Regina City): Dr. Ziegel, I was wondering about your suggestion 
that the Minister of Finance be given a special power in this connection. Do you 
really think that any Minister of Finance would want to be put in this position? 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Well, I suggested— 


Mr. More (Regina City): How broadly should he interpret the lack of 
representation on a bank’s board of directors, with respect to specific groups 
within our community? 


Mr. ZIECEL: That is another of the important questions that would have to 
be considered in drafting the new provisions. So far as the appointed minister is 
concerned, I suggested the Minister of Finance because he is responsible to 
Parliament for the general administration of the Bank Act. I would have no 
objection if it were some other minister, or indeed if it were not a minister at all, 
but some council, or other group of individuals. Let me stress again, if I may— 


Mr. More (Regina City): A finance council? 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Yes; I am not anxious at all that the minister should have to 
exercise this power. I think it should be a reserved power, to be exercised if, 
indeed, the banks refuse to co-operate. My hope would be that Parliament 
having made it clear, both in the spirit and the letter of the law, that a much 
broader representation on boards of directors was desirable, the banks would fall 
in line. 

Clause 91 is a good analysis. As I indicated earlier, in law there is nothing to 
prevent the banks from flouting the 6 per cent ceiling. In practice they have not 
done it outside the special area of consumer loans, because they knew what the 
feeling of Parliament was and they knew what public reaction would be. In this 
instance public opinion was a more powerful factor in preventing the banks from 
exploiting legal loopholes than the provisions of the law itself. My hope would be 
that something similar would happen with respect to direct representation. 

I might add that I had occasion recently to mention my suggestion to the 
president of one of our largest banks, and he did not take at all unkindly to my 
suggestion that the banks should broaden their bases of representation. His 
answer was: “Who do you suggest?” I must add that I was too modest to suggest 
to him who immediately came to mind; but as I say— 


Mr. More (Regina City): I suppose that by this suggestion you are saying 
that, in view of the liabilities which are inherent in being a shareholder, the 
bank would not limit the appointment that a minister could make under this 
clause? In the areas of community representation that you are suggesting, 
would not the people who might be chosen be reluctant to become a shareholder 
and accept these liabilities? 


Mr. Z1ecEL: First of all, you would have to decide whether they would be 
shareholders at all. This is where we run into the problem I mentioned in 
connection with Mr. Cameron’s question, that you are, in a sense, mixing two 
different concepts, namely, the appointed director and the elected director. 
Theoretically, you could have a scheme where a certain number of directors are 
elected by shareholders and a certain number are elected by non-shareholders; 
or, again, where a certain number are appointed by some outside body, OF 
council. These details clearly would have to be worked out, but they are not 
novel. 
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We know that in many areas of the world you have had systems of 
government where a certain number of representatives have been elected and a 
certain number have been appointed. In Canada, we have various spheres of 
government and there is nothing novel about that; but I do agree with you that 
these various problems would have to be given careful consideration in the 
ultimate phrasing of whatever provisions were adopted. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Your view is that the board of directors could be 
expanded, but that the requirement that they be shareholders should not neces-= 
sarily be maintained? 

Mr. ZIEGEL: First of all, as I have said, the present requirement, which 
amounts, in effect, to a director’s, having to hold as much as $35,000 worth of 
stock, is wholly unrealistic and undemocratic. A man should not be denied the 
right to be elected director simply because he is not fortunate enough to be a 
millionaire. In any event, I suggest that the qualification requirements should be 
substantially reduced, or even eliminated altogether. It seems to me that if you 
accept my suggestion that the present qualification requirements are. an any 
event, obsolete and in need or modernization, then the second problem of what 
qualifications are to be imposed upon these new appointees becomes much 
simpler to solve. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I was interested in your use of the word “in- 
breeding” in referring to directorships. It seems to me, in my limited knowledge, 
that biologically, or genetically, there is a period when this improves the quality 
of the product. Do you suggest that that period is passed in the case of bank 
directors? 


Mr. ZIEGEL: I must confess that my recollection of the law of genetics is 
somewhat different from yours. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Are you acquainted with the restriction that was 
inserted in the Bank of British Columbia bill on the appointment of government 
people? 

Mr. ZIEGEL: I have read about it, but I must confess that I have not studied 
the bill. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Therefore, you cannot say whether, in general, 
you agree or disagree with it? 

Mr. ZIEGEL: I would rather not comment. 

The CHAIRMAN: In any event, that bill is not before us at this time. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should continue for a brief period in case there 
are further questions which members may have on the remaining sections of sD 
Ziegel’s brief. 

First of all, there are his views on “Disclosure Requirements in Personal 
Savings Accounts.” Are there any further questions on this section of his brief? 

I might mention, with respect to prominently displaying interest rates in the 
Precincts of banks, that the trust companies seem to be able to do it without 
Causing any damage to any one. 
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I also want to say that while Dr. Ziegel was presenting this portion of his 
brief I saw a member of the audience—I will not identify him—take out his bank 
pass books and study them. I suppose, if necessary, we could call the individual 
as an expert witness. Perhaps I should say, for the record, that he is a member of 
the press, and it would be a novel experience for both of us. The fact that this 
individual was interested enough to look at his pass book shows that this is 
potentially an area of great interest. 

If there are no further comments on that section I will ask if there are 
further comments on Dr. Ziegel’s views in the portion of the brief entitled 
“Disclosure of the True Cost of Bank Loans.”? 


Mr. Grtpert: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Ziegel for his views on 
the delay in the timing. He said that he had reservations about the timing of 
federal legislation because of provincial acts that have come, or are coming, into 
effect. What, if any, is the jurisdiction of the provinces in this matter? 


Mr. ZIEGEL: The present legal position would appear to be that jurisdiction 
is divided between two levels of government. This arises because of the narrow 
meaning which the law has hitherto placed upon the word “interest”. Subsection 
(19) of section 1 of the British North America Act confers exclusive jurisdiction 
on the federal government to regulate matters of interest. This is the basis of 
federal jurisdiction in the small loans sphere. 


There are decisions, mainly American and English—and also some Canadian 
ones—which say that first of all a finance charge levied by a retailer, or other 
seller, in consideration of extending credit, is not interest in the legal sense. 
Secondly, we have the recent decision of the Supreme Court of Canada in the 
Barfried case, saying that even in a loan those elements outside interest 
—whatever that may mean—do not constitute interest. It sounds like a tautology, 
but Iam afraid this is exactly what the court said—and therefore are not subject 
to federal legislation. The result is there is a very considerable sphere in which 
the provinces have to restrict them. 


My point about timing was directed to Professor Neufeld’s suggestion that 
the disclosure provision should be extended to all class of loans and not be 
restricted to consumer loans. What I said was that the existing provincial 
legislation dealing with disclosure questions is generally restricted to consumer ~ 
transactions and that if the federal government now decided that they were 
going to apply the principle to all lending transactions there would be an 
apparent inconsistency between the federal and provincial legislation. It might 
take some time to resolve this inconsistency. We already have had, I think, more 
than sufficient delay, and I am willing to forgo, for the moment, the extension of 
the disclosure principle to all types of loans, for the sake of seeing some 
legislation introduced now at least to protect the consumer. 


Mr. Gitpert: If I may take your example of appraisal expenses, in a 
mortgage loan this expense is usually allocated to the legal expenses, and the 
banks usually retain a firm of lawyers and it is part of their charge. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: That is right; and this is what creates difficulty. The same 
problem arises under the Small Loans Act. If a small loan company retains a 
lawyer to draw up a chattel mortgage they will have to pay for this out of their 
own pocket, and they could not require the borrower to pay this amount over 
and above the permitted levels of the Small Loans Act. But because the small 
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companies do not use outside lawyers and because they do not have any special 
expenses, this problem does not worry them. If, however, you are entering the 
sphere of big commercial loans, where expenses can sometimes run into thou- 
sands of dollars—for example, an issue of bonds or debentures—if enough 
money is involved the legal and other fees can be very substantial indeed. I 
would say that in those circumstances banks are certainly not prepared to absorb 
those expenses, and if they have to include them in their reckoning of the 
interest rate this might present a somewhat distorted picture. I am merely 
offering a tentative thought, not a final one. It is certainly something we will 
wani to think about a little more. 

I do not think we have to be worried about protecting the huge commercial 
companies. They are highly sophisticated; they have vice-presidents in charge of 
financial affairs; and they are very capable of working out the cost of a loan 
themselves. We are concerned about the position of the small borrower, or the 
consumer, who is confronted by a bewildering mass of different charges by 
different institutions. He is the one who needs the common yardstick. He is the 
one who most urgently needs our protection. 


Mr. GILBERT: Thank you very much, Dr. Ziegel. 


Mr. LAMBERT: For the ordinary individual, who is going to borrow $15,000 
to $20,000 on a house mortgage, with varying scales of legal fees across the 
country, surely you are not going to suggest that there be uniformity so that they 
will be hemmed in by some form of statutory strait-jacket. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Oh, indeed not. 


Mr. Lambert: I can tell you that the legal fees in the province of Alberta, 
for instance, with regard to mortgages are perhaps only a third of those in 
Ontario. Therefore, the Ontario borrower, under your thesis, would be charged 
at a much higher rate of interest than he would be in other provinces. I cannot 
agree with this. I think there is interest and there are these additional charges. 

Mr. ZIEGEL: Oh, no; that, with respect, would completely demolish the value 
of any disclosure requirements. This was the very essence of the definition of the 
term “cost of loan” in the Small Loans Act, because what had happened was this: 
Under the earlier interest acts small companies had successfully evaded the 
interest ceilings by exacting charges under different guises. To prevent this you 
have to adopt an all-embracing definition of the cost of the loan. I think that if 
you are going to have a disclosure requirement you must adopt a similar 
principle otherwise the legislation will not be worth the paper it is printed on. 

The problem of rate is a different one. Namely, should the disclosure 
principle be applied to real mortgages? If my recollection serves me correctly, it 
has not hitherto been applied to real mortgages; it has been applied only to the 
consumer loans, either for personal use or for goods. 


Mr. Lampert: I have had years of experience in preparing the statements 
under the then-existing Alberta act which, I think, came in about 1954. It 
Tequired a statement in statutory form showing the cash value of the goods 
turned in in exchange, the amount of any registration charge, of any, shall we 
Say, credit report charges and of any insurance. It was all set out in tabular form 
in dollars and cents. The purchaser saw that. He knew what he was buying. 
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Mr. ZIEGEL: With respect, it did not give him the comparative yardstick that 
he needed. He might know that I was charging so many dollars by way of 
expenses and finance charges, but how was he to compare this with the bank 
around the corner that said: “You pay us 6 per cent, and you pay a service 
charge of $1.75 and then there is a $2.00 registration fee, and, let me see, another 
$2.00 for insurance.” If he went around to a small loan company and said: “How 
much would you charge me for borrowing $1,500 to buy a car?” they would give 
him a different list of charges entirely. The average consumer is not a ma- 
thematician, and he would be completely confused and befuddled. 

The object of the disclosure of profit and I mean by that disclosure in 
terms of effective annual interest rates, is to give the borrower a common 
denominator so that regardless of where he goes to buy his goods, or borrow the 
purchase money, he has an easy way of comparing the cost of the different 
institutions. That is the object of the exercise. Dollars and cents would not 
accomplish this. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My feeling is that the consumer wants to know how many 
dollars and cents he is going to be paying, and whether it is 8.6 per cent or 8.7 
per cent in the total matters little to him. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: Than from the consumer? 


Mr. LAMBERT: The man who is buying a TV set is interested in how many 
monthly payments of how much he is going to be making. 


The CHAIRMAN: He is also often quite surprised to find out that he may be 
paying 20 per cent per annum on the contributary rate of interest. 


Mr. CamMeERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then he could borrow the 
money from the bank and pay cash. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If he knows how much money he is paying towards interest 
and so forth, and how it is allocated, he can work out the percentage. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): A lot of people who buy 
TV sets cannot do that. 


Mr. LAMBERT: May I say that under the Alberta act, after extensive hearings 
it was determined that it was preferable from the consumer’s point of view, to 
show it that way rather than as some form of interest rate which, in essence, 
can be meaningless because what is 8 per cent of apples is not 8 per cent of 
oranges. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: With great respect, sir, here I must vigorously dissent. 

We held a conference in Saskatchewan early this year on consumer credit, 
and we had a most distinguished panel discussing the problem of disclosure 
requirements and consumer credit agreements. The overwhelming majority of 
members of that panel were in favour of the disclosure of requirements, outside 
the business interest. One of our panelists was Mr. Aalborg, the provincial 
treasurer of Alberta. If my recollection serves me correctly, he advised the 
conference that it was the intention of the Alberta government to proceed with 
the implementation of that section of the Credit and Loan Agreements Act that 
dealt with the disclosure of the cost of credit in terms of an effective rate of 
interest. Therefore, I think that even in Alberta they have by no means aban- 
doned the principle which we now hope to see implemented in the federal Bank 
Act. 
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Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, this is also a recommendation of the Porter 
Commission. 


Mr. ZIEGEL: It is, indeed. Every committee in Canada which has investigated 
the question has supported the principle. The select committee in Ontario did, 
and it is now being adopted in the Ontario Consumer Protection Act. In Nova 
Scotia you had a very detailed, careful study, I think, by Mr. Arthur Moreira, 
and he came to the same conclusion without any difficulty. 

In Canada, at any rate, I think there is a uniform consensus among those 
independent legislative bodies that have had an opportunity to look into the 
question. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have had a useful exchange in this important area and if 
there are no further questions on the remaining section of Dr. Ziegel’s brief, I 
suggest that we thank Dr. Ziegel for appearing before us today and for making a 
very useful contribution to our work, especially in that he has brought forward 
some ideas on areas of our order of reference which have not really been 
touched on as yet. 


With that comment I would like to declare this— 


Mr. More (Regina City): Sir, before you adjourn, and so that it will be 
official, I want to raise the question that your colleague raised earlier in the day, 
about proposed sittings on Tuesday. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. More (Regina City): We had a night sitting on Tuesday with a very 
important witness and we have completed it now at 10.15, and outside of 
yourself there have been no government members participating in the sitting 
whatsoever. 


The CHAIRMAN: It may be a tribute to me; I do not know. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I want to raise it, because there has, perhaps, been 
a little foot work today and we, as members of the opposition, feel we have the 
same obligations to the opposition as government members may feel they have to 
the government. Perhaps you are not even aware of what went on, to a degree at 
least. 

I think that in cases like this, at least, there should be some responsibility to 
cancel a sitting. I am wondering about Tuesday. Are we going to have a night 
Sitting, with three sittings on Tuesday? Are we going to be able to have 
Committee representation at these sittings? I think it is very important. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you for raising this issue. I should state for the 
record that I am personally not aware of any arrangements on the part of 
government supporters. I have been devoting my attention today almost entirely 
to the work of this Committee, and I might say that so far as I am concerned I 
expected to have supporters of the government, in addition to myself, present 
this evening. 

With respect to Committee sessions on Tuesday, all I can say is that the 
Steering committee recommended to the full Committee that we meet on Tues- 
day, and we agreed to invite certain witnesses to appear. 

I am not in a position to comment on what work the House may be doing on 
that day but I would suggest to those present and to those not present that we 
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are working toward 1a certain deadline—not so much as a Committee but as a 
parliament—in the matter of the most recent extension of the Bank Act, and 
every time the opportunity for a meeting is lost, even though it may be for what 
many consider to be a good reason, it puts additional pressure on us to complete 
our work. I am sure that we would not want to be put in the position, if we can 
help it, of dealing with any of these matters without having the fullest oppor- 
tunity to consider them, because although there have been recommendations 
made that this be done more often than every 10 years we cannot be sure this 
will happen; and we have some obligation both to Parliament and to the country 
to work expeditiously but carefully. 


Mr. More (Regina City): I agree with those remarks, but I do not think the 
obligation should be placed almost entirely on opposition members. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not disagree with you. I can only repeat that I expected 
some other government supporters to be present. I want to thank those here for 
participating, particularly since we have such a distinguished witness with us 
this evening. 

The best suggestion I can make is that we continue our plan to have 
meetings on Tuesday as scheduled. Perhaps, without saying this officially, we 
may decide that it will not be necessary to meet on Tuesday evening because the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Association has only one major point to bring to our 
attention, and a night sitting may not be necessary. I think we will know better 
on Monday what things look like for the last week. Perhaps the Steering 
Committee should try to consult informally later in the day to consider how 
we should proceed. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, the reason for raising this is that there was an 
overt move in the house at 7 o’clock tonight to try to force an all-night sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not aware of it. 

Mr. LAMBERT: This sort of thing depends upon the voting presence in the 
house at 10 o’clock, and the government members are obviously absent be- 
cause— 


The CHAIRMAN: If those present had informed me of this and if they had felt 
that we should suspend our sitting earlier this evening, I certainly would have 
had no objection. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would not want to be discourteous to our witness for that 
purpose. 


The CHAIRMAN: In any event— 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Would it be possible, later, after the Christmas recess, to call 
witnesses from caisses populaires, in order that we may know their views with 
regard to deposit insurance and other things? 


The CHarrMAN: After the holidays we will have a group with us, called 


“CUNA International”. According to my information, they represent the 
entire gamut of credit unions and caisse populaires. They have already tabled 
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a brief with the clerk, this will provide us, I think 
their ideas with regard to the Bank Act. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(English) 
The CHarrman: I declare this meeting adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, December 20, 1966. 


years he has been associate professor of accounting and finance at Carleton 
University. He specialized in the fields of financial reporting, business finance 
and financial institutions generally, in the course of his work in the academic 
profession. 

I would like to ask Professor Caterina to summarize his brief. Then we will 
proceed to the general discussion of the topics he has raised in the order he has 
raised them in his brief. 


Professor Caterina, you may begin. 


Mr. R. Caterina (Associate Professor of Accounting and Finance, Carleton 
University): Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, perhaps I should 
explain how my interest in this subject arose. I became interested at the time of 
the merger between the Bank of Commerce and the Imperial Bank. You may 
recall that at the time controversy arose as to the wisdom or otherwise of the 
merger. The then Minister of Finance indicated that the merger was in the public 
interest and, therefore, he approved of it. A colleague of mine and I got into 
some very hot discussions on this, his view being that banks’ profits were already 
too high and, therefore, the merger should not have been allowed. 

I tried to substantiate his claim; in other words, were banks’ profits too high, 
and I got nowhere. One could not determine from the reports whether or not 
Profits were high, low or indifferent. Given that, I embarked in 1962 on a 
detailed study of the problems of financial reporting by commercial banks. This 
led to two more articles and the submission in front of you. 

Perhaps the problem of commercial banks financial reporting may be under- 
stood better if we first had a brief framework of financial reporting in general 
and then look at commercial banks reporting in this context. 


First of all, gentlemen, what is the basic aim of financial reporting? That is 
the question we have to ask ourselves. In our society and in our economy I 
Submit the basic aim is to inform shareholders of the financial position of the 
institution or the business as well as on the operating performance of that 
business or institution over a period of time. To be sure that the information 
Presented by management on financial position and operating performance is 
fair, the law requires in the case of public companies that auditors issue a report 
mm the fairness of the presentation, and of course fairness is measured in terms of 


acommonly agreed yardstick which the profession has developed. 
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What does financial position mean? It means essentially that on the one 
hand a corporation has to disclose or show all the resources or assets under 
management, in other words, what it has to work with. That is one side of the 
financial position. The other side will disclose the way in which those resources 
were financed or acquired. Therefore we have here the resources on the one hand 
and on the other hand, the management’s modes of financing such resources. As 
we know there are two basic methods of financing assets, debt and equity. The 
creditors of a company do have fixed dollar claims. The owners have only a 
residual interest with no fixed claim. 

The second statement of operations, which we may also call income state- 
ments or profit and loss statements, aims at portraying the results of the previous 


year’s operations. I submit the essential purpose of this statement is to indicate : 


the efficiency of the company’s management which results in profits or losses. 


This is the basic framework of financial reporting as we know it now. What 
has been the trend in it? In other words, has there been more information 
supplied to shareholders, or less, over the years? Evidence indicates that the 
quality of the information has improved and the amount of information disclosed 
by corporations has been increasing, and so has the frequency with which it has 


been made available. What accounts for this increasing amount of information — 
being made available? What spurred it? I submit there were perhaps a number 


of factors: changing management attitude; increasing financial literacy on the 


part of the public as a whole; the law’s increasing legal requirements; the 


demands of financial analysts and last but not least, the ethics of the accounting 
profession to see to it that adequate information be presented. Gentlemen, there 
could be other factors but these are some, shall I say, that have led to an 
increasing release of information. Incidentally, banks too have played quite a 


role in this by insisting that the borrowers prepare and present to them more | 


and more information. In this way, one might say that bankers have had 


4 substantial effect on improving reporting by industrial and commercial cor- | 


porations. 


In this framework let us now look at commercial banks’ financial reporting. 


We have seen that the basic tools of financial reporting are the statement of . 
financial condition, the statement of operation, and then the auditor’s report on | 
both of them. If we confine ourselves to these three instruments alone and try to | 
compare bank’s reporting with that of industrial and commercial corporation as 


a whole, the only conclusion I can draw is that banks have not kept up with the 
times. To be sure, banks have strictly adhered to the letter of the law. They have 


not violated it. Every word of the law has been adhered to. Aside from that. 


they have not done anything else. In a real sense, as things now stand, it is 
impossible to make much sense out of commercial bank financial statements. Is 


there a reason for this? I submit there is. The situation is not peculiar to Canada. | 
It also prevails to a further degree in the United Kingdom, because whereas” 
Canadian banks go as far as disclosing the amount of tax expense for the period, 
banks in the United Kingdom do not. The reason for it, in the words of the 


chairman of the London Bankers Association, is that disclosure of the tax 


expense might in fact lead to disclosure of more information than a bank ought 


to disclose. | 


On the other hand, the situation in the United States has changed drastically 
in the past five years. Until then it was not much different from ours, but in the, 
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‘you before the meeting began. I do not know whether this is the type of 


, 


| advertising that the prices inquiry would be in favour of or opposed to, but I 
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Past five years they have been going ahead at a very quick pace. Why have 
American banks taken the lead in improving their financial reporting? One 


The question which comes to my mind, gentlemen, is this. Is there a 
justification for banks to stil] carry on in this fashion? Is there a reason for us 
having, say, two sets of laws or two sets of standards, one for industrial and 
commercial corporations and one for banks? I do not think so. In my judgment 
commercial banks ought, in their own interest and that of shareholders and the 
community as a whole, prepare, present or provide adequate information on 
financial condition and operating performance. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you professor Caterina for this very useful prelimi- 
nary submission which, I think, is a framework for discussion of your brief 


Specifically. 


Professor, before beginning the questioning, will you agree with me 
when I say that your brief is really in two parts, your original brief on Bill C-102 


and then an addendum reflecting the changes in the new bill. 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then there is something you did not know about, a tes- 
timonial from one of your professional colleagues, Professor Smythe of the 
University of Toronto. He has written us, and apparently supports your views, 
although interestingly enough you were not aware of this until I showed it to 


| presume that under the circumstances they would support this as well because of 


the source. 

Our practice has been to deal with these matters in the order of the topics 
raised. Perhaps I should ask you this question. To what extent would you say 
'that you have taken into account in your supplementary brief not only the 
changes in the new bill but the amendments which were tabled at the beginning 
/ of our hearings for our preliminary considerations? 


| Mr. CaTErRiIna: The amendments, or at least some of them, of October 25, 
1966 take care of three points raised in my additional submission. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you then could take another few moments, so that 
we will not take time inadvertently discussing them, and just deal with how 
these amendments were taken into account in the points raised. Would this meet 
‘with the satisfaction of the committee? 


| Some Hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am referring to your submission of October 31. 


| Mr. CATERINA: Yes. You may recall that the bill introducing schedule P and 
‘clause 63, dealing with the auditor’s report, does not include reference by the 
‘auditors on schedule P. 


i] 
’ 
} 
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In my judgment that schedule is as significant as the other two and 
therefore the auditors ought to report on it as well. This amendment, in fact, 
provides for it. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to the amendment to clause 63. 
Mr. CATERINA: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: And this deals with the points that you have raised on page 
3 of your supplementary brief, where you make a criticism of the requirement of 
the auditor’s report on only two of the schedules referred to, and one of the 
amendments tabled at the beginning of our hearings in effect meets that objec- 
tion. 

Mr. CATERINA: Yes. Another point which I might raise as well, sir, is that 
Schedule P left out general reserves. In other words, schedule P, as initially 
stated or presented, had an item called “Transferred to tax-paid appropria- 
tions”, and nowhere in the schedules is the amount of the balance of this item 
shown. Therefore, I requested that whatever the amount is, this be disclosed 
and that the same information be shown for it as it is for the other types of 
reserves. The amendment does take care of that. 


The CHAIRMAN: This point, in effect, has been recognized in the amendment. 
Mr. CATERINA: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you say you had three points to make? 

Mr. CATERINA: There were two points. 


The CHAIRMAN: And these have been met by the amendments tabled Oc- 
tober 25th. 

You have said in the introduction to your addendum that you wished to 
draw the Committee’s attention to the points raised in your original submission 
which are equally applicable to Bill No. C-222. What do you infer in that regard 
with respect to the points in your original brief to which you do not make 
reference in your submission? 


Mr. CaTERINA: Briefly, what I mean to say is that whatever I have said on 
Bill No. C-102 is equally applicable to Bill No. C-222. 


The CHAIRMAN: But you wished to draw special attention— 
Mr. CATERINA: To certain items in this brief. 


The CHAIRMAN:—to certain items in this brief. If that is the case—and I was 
going to suggest this anyway—you have an introductory section which in effect 
fits into your introductory remarks in the original brief. You have: introduction, 
the present state of chartered banks reporting to the shareholders; the views of 
the royal commission on banking and finance, Bill No. C-102: its provisions, on 
annual statements and shareholders’ audit. I might characterize this as the 
general background of your submission. I would suggest to the Committee that 
we begin our discussions on these general topics which would fit into your initial 
presentation that I have just mentioned, and then move along to the topics in 
your original brief and deal with any in the addendum that have not been 
covered. Does this seem like an orderly way to do this? Some of the topics are 
rather technical and I suspect that we may not want to attempt to engage in an 
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accountant’s equivalent of a discussion between lawyers on legal matters on 
which Mr. Lambert has cautioned us about on several occasions. 


I would invite the Committee to begin questioning on the general back- 
ground remarks made by Professor Caterina which, in a sense, arise out of the 
topics I have referred to in the first four or five sections of his initial brief. I 
will recognize Mr. Clermont. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, if I have understood your remarks correctly 
and the remarks of the professor, he has made himself aware of the suggested 
amendments. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you repeat your question, please, Mr. Clermont? 


Mr. CLERMONT: In your remarks following the summing up given by the 
professor, you have put a few questions with regard to the amendments suggest- 
ed by the Inspector-general and tabled by him. According to the witness do the 
amendments suggested to 60 to 63 meet with the objections he has made in his 
brief with regard to C-102 and C-222? 


(English) 

Mr. CATERINA: Yes, the amendments do meet my recommendations on pages 
1 and 2 of my addendum. Because no indication of reserves for contingencies is 
provided for by Schedule P, the initial recommendation that I make in the 
addendum is that it should be amended so that this information may be availa- 
ble. The amendment to clause 60 (2) (c) reads: 


A statement of the accumulated appropriations for losses of the 
bank for the financial year, showing the information in the form specified 
in Schedule P and such additional information and particulars as in the 
opinion of the directors are necessary to present fairly the amount of the 
provision of interest to meet losses other than those for which specific 
provisions have been made. 


So this amendment takes care of one of the points I raised in the addendum. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: With regard to the accumulated reserves or reserves on 
which taxes have been paid and which it is possible for the banks to deduct from 
their annual profits and which are entered into another type of reserves, are you 
Satisfied with annex or appendix “P” as amended, or the amendments in annex 
.P??? 


(English) 
Mr. CATERINA: We are jumping around a bit. I was hoping to take things 
one at a time but if you want to deal with this now I shall do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: This may be impractical because of the very detailed nature 
of the brief, but I thought that we might deal with the specific points raised by 
Professor Caterina roughly in the order he has raised them in his brief and that 
we might now discuss in a general way the philosophy behind his recommenda- 
tions, the philosophy of bank reporting and so on which he presented to us in his 
initial remarks. It might be easier for Professor Caterina to comment on your 
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questions and those of the other members if we deal with the specific items in 
the Schedule roughly in the order he has presented them in his brief. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, the professor’s brief deals especially with 60, 
61, 62, and 63; in these clauses there is mention made of the reserves—general 
or special reserves, so called. 

At any event, this is my question. I am not sure whether I am in order or 
not, but in the brief relating to bill C-222, i.e. in sections 5 and 6, it is stated that 
in the reports made by the banks to shareholders, there should be a distinction 
drawn between general and special loans. Could he tell us why this preference? 


(English) 

Mr. Caterina: If I understood correctly, the question asked is a distinction is 
wanted between business and personal loans. 

Again, this is jumping a step ahead but let us deal with it now. In my 
judgment, the two types of loans do involve different types of risk. In other 
words, there are two different types of assets. Their quality is different. And if 
this is the case, as I think it is, why combine two assets with different charac- 
teristics under one heading? Why not follow the same procedure as for deposits 
where personal savings deposits are shown separate from other deposits? If the 
distinction is valid for the deposit side I submit that it is equally valid on the 
asset side of loans. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: In your brief, with regard to Bill C-222, you object to the 
banks indicating in the assets and liabilities the securities, letters of credit 
and so on. 


(English) 

Mr. CATERINA: On this point, sir, perhaps I have to give some background 
here, as the brief does. A guarantee or letter of credit is not a prime liability of 
the bank in the sense that the bank will become liable only if and when the 
prime debtors fail to meet their obligations. I suppose it is safe to assume that 
before a bank does grant its privilege of a guarantee or letter of credit the bank ~ 
makes very sure that the funds will be made available to it by the customer 
ahead of time, or at least at the maturity date of the obligation. This being the 
case I submit that these are fictitious liabilities and have no place in financial 
statements. The same argument applies to the asset side of it. There we find an 
item of equal amount; the contra shows an asset. If we understand an asset as 
something of economic value to which the corporation has a right it is obvious 
that these contingent liabilities give rise to contingent assets and there is no 
place in any set of financial statements for contingent assets. Therefore, in my 
judgment the only purpose that these two items serve in the statement is to 
inflate the total, and nothing else. 

The information relating to this contingency may well be disclosed by way 
of a footnote as is done with commercial and industrial corporations which may 
have some contingency. In fact, as I indicated in my brief, in 1964 the Morgan 
Guarantee Trust Company did follow the practice of excluding from the assets 
and liabilities the guarantees and so forth, and showed them as a footnote to 
financial statements. 
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(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Clermont. 


(English) 


I suggest that it may be slightly unrealistic to expect a completely separate 
area of discussion on some of the points of Professor Caterina’s brief which may 
be very specialized. I am wondering if we might not try a slight departure from 
our practice and that questions be based on the general matrix or background of 
his brief, which is reflected in pages 1 to 4 of the initial brief in addition to his 


specific items, but with the exception, I think, of inner reserves which is a very 
important topic and stands entirely by itself—also with the exception of his 
comments on auditors’ reports to shareholders, which he has also singled out in 
his addendum. Perhaps this might make it a bit easier for members who may feel 
that it would be unduly technical to try to deal otherwise with some of the other 
Specific points. I do not think we should depart completely from our very 
successful procedure of dealing with the topics raised by our witnesses in the 
order they raise them, where that can be done, but we might attempt this 
because of the somewhat different nature of Professor Caterina’s brief. In that 
spirit I recognize Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: First of all, Mr. Chairman, I find myself in fundamental 
agreement with the general philosophy of Professor Caterina’s brief although, 
perhaps, I would not go as far as he does on particular items. 

Do you not think that one of the distinguishing features has been that in the 
past the distinction between the banks and an industrial or manufacturing 
concern has been that the banks have not had to resort, shall we say, to the 
public market for additional shares either of a common or a preferred nature 
and, therefore, they are not trying to interest an investing public; but now that 
there is a provision for the banks selling debentures to raise long-term funds, 
within a year a good deal of what you are asking for will be forced upon the 
banks by what you might call a more financially literate investing public? If they 
are coming to the market to sell debentures, people are going to say, “Am I going 
to buy or am I not going to buy?” At the present time there has not been that 
Case. It is just a case of: “Do you want bank stocks as an investment? Their 
dividend records are there”. This is the criterion. They have been the bluest of 
blue chip stocks, and it is a dividend record. The general public does not require 
that information. Now that they are coming into debentures I think that you may 
See this as a natural evolution. Having said that, do you not think also the 
distinction in the operations between the banks and any other commercial 
institution is the fact that banks do not provide really meaningful statements for 
the investor. I maintain that the type of statement that is really the crucial one is 
not the balance sheet for an industrial concern. The one I would want to look at 
is what has been known as “The Source and Application of Funds”. Which shows 
Where the money came from and what they did with it. That is the measure of 
efficiency. 

But you cannot do that in a bank. Where does the money come from? What 
Jo they do with it? Because it would be completely distorted and it is for that 
reason that it is very difficult to get an equivalent of source and application of 
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funds. Really this is what you are getting at in your brief. You would like to see 
a sort of source and application of funds. 


Mr. CaTtEertna: Not exactly, sir, for two reasons, really. I submit that a 
statement of source and application of funds is not one which points up efficiency 
but rather it merely explains one aspect of over-all company operations. That 
aspect is the financial management of the corporation. The corporation did geta 
certain amount of funds from various sources. How were these used? So, in the 
real sense, I must admit that statement is one that explains the activities of the 
treasurer if that can be said. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It is from a shareholder’s point of view that this is really 
meaningful. 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes, it is. I would not deny it. All lam suggesting is that it is 
not a statement whose purpose it is to point out the efficiency or otherwise. it 
merely explains the company’s financial policy. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, we have different views on the efficiency of that type of 
statement or the value of that type of statement. To what degree do you feel, 
though, that a corporation, such as a chartered bank, should disclose information 
to the other bankers and its competitors which will really open its books to its 
competitors. Now, there is always this, and I think a very legitimate point too— 


Mr. CATERINA: I might answer your question, sir, by looking at a non-bank- 
ing institution or, shall we say, industrial and commercial corporations; let us 
put it that way. Now, to what extent are these to disclose information? We have 
two examples, three companies, if you like and some of you may be perhaps 
conscious of this now: Steinbergs, Dominion Stores and Loblaws. They are three 
companies essentially the same at least on the surface. They are in the same type 
of business. Now, if you look at the financial reports of these three companies 
you will find that the one disclosing the most is Dominion Stores; the one 
disclosing the least has been Loblaws and the one in between is Steinbergs. 
Either the Dominion Stores, shall we say, has closed down markets or lost 
business because it chose to be a step ahead of legal requirements. In fact, the 
contrary is true. If population has any value I would suggest that Weston’s 
practice has been inimical to it vis-a-vis Dominion Stores, which has won annual 
prizes for its report for the last 10 years or so. So, the question, I think, boils" 
down to this. If management—and I speak in very broad terms now, sir,—is 
entrusted with the management of their pile of resources should it not be made 
accountable for the way it uses them, for the results it gets from them. This, of 
course, is a philosophical issue and, perhaps, I may even state it more forcefully 
this way. Is confidence, as expressed in commercial banks, maintained through 
ignorance of the facts or through knowledge of the facts? Is confidence main- 
tained when an institution is able to hide a loss somewhere, So people will not 
know? Or, is it maintained when the facts are known and people can judge for 
themselves? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, to take up your argument, I would think that you 
certainly are putting forward a case that in their own interest they should 
disclose more. But, all the average public company is required to do is file a 
balance sheet, file a profit and loss statement with the registrar of companies for 
public examination. This is in connection with public companies. 

Mr. CATERINA: Private companies, sir. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: All that private companies have to do is file a statement. 


There is a distinction between what is required of a public company by, I 


Suppose, stock exchange regulations and other legal minima. In so far as the 
private companies are concerned, they have frankly no legal minima except that 


they must file a statement. It does not say all that it has to have. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we comparing banks with private companies or with 
other companies? 


Mr. LAMBERT: It is a fundamental portion of Professor Caterina’s brief. 
Some of his comments go not only to the nature of bank financial statements but 
the whole of corporate financial reporting. It applies not only to banks. He feels 
that there should be much more than is now disclosed. Am I not correct? 


Mr, CATERINA: Perhaps not to the extent that you might want to imply, sir. 
Let us put it this way. My philosophy is a very simple one. I tried to reconcile 
myself between the ideally attainable; that is my basic philosophy. In so far as 
non-bank corporations are concerned they are doing a fairly good job I should 
say but they could improve. The problem with them, as I see it, is) not) as 
important with them as with the banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I will finish that series of questions and then 
go on to particular items. 


The CHAIRMAN: By the way, as far as organizing our discussion iS” con= 
cerned, what I was really driving at was this. If you look at Professor Caterina’s 
brief and its addendum, you will see there is a general discussion on pages 1 to 
4, then there is a discussion of the items on the asset side of the balance sheet 
and then a discussion of the items on the liability side of the balance sheet. Per- 
haps I did not express this as clearly as I had it in mind but what I would sug- 
gest to the Committee is that first we have our questions on the general 
discussion raised by Professor Caterina and then we could discuss the items on 
the asset side—which is the way he set it up in his brief—then the items on 
the liability side with the setting aside of the question of inner reserves as a 
Special topic on the liability side. Maybe we could discuss the asset side all at 
Once because the items are perhaps of a more technical nature. This was what 
I was driving at. Perhaps I should apologize to the Committee for not explain- 
ing what I had in mind as clearly as I had intended to. I now recognize Mr. 
Lind. We are continuing our questions on the general matrix of Professor 
Caterina’s submission. 


Mr. Linp: Professor Caterina, with regard to the banks, it was pointed out to 
us that the banks are becoming more and more departmentalized. They have the 
Jepartment for consumer loans; they have commercial loans, they have loans to 
their purchase of security. When we come down to the statement of their assets 
and liabilities, is it your contention that this should be departmentalized, too, so 
hat we can see in which category they are making a fair gain or they have 
Osses? 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes and no, sir. My recommendation for segregation of loans 
y major components, as I suggested a while ago, is based on a different premise. 
they are all loans, yes, but I submit that a commercial loan is of a different 
lature from a personal loan. I presume that banks do carry out different types 
if analysis in granting either type of loan because the risk is different. Now, to 
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the extent that the two assets, shall we say in the case of commercial loans and | 
personal loans to sort of limit the category, do entail different risks, then, per- | 
haps, a case could be made for indicating the proportion of the total loans which | 
are personal and those which are business loans. It is the same, you might say _ 
as you look at—now again if I might go to the industrial and commercial field— 
there we have different types of assets, inventories for instance. There are 
inventories all right, but when the components of it are of a significant amount, 
then this corporation does show them separately. A case in point, perhaps is» 
Massey-Ferguson for instance, a manufacturing enterprise; it has inventory in 
working process and finished goods and raw materials. They are assets, yes, 
but of different types. 


Mr. Linp: Now with regard to the write-offs by banks to the various 
categories, is it your opinion that these write-offs against their special reserves | 
and contingency reserves, should be made public? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, your question is quite in order but I thought we 
had agreed, at least informally, that we reserve our questions on that area of 
Professor Caterina’s brief until we come to it later on. It is specified later on 
under the heading of Bank Liabilities. This may permit a more orderly discus- 
sion, if we try and stick to that approach. The question, generally, is quite in 
order, but I thought we had agreed to attempt to first deal with the general 
philosophy, if I may put it that way, underlying Professor Caterina’s submission, 
then the items he has listed under the heading Assets, then the items he has 
listed under the heading Liabilities. And under liabilities there is a specific item 
entitled “Reserves”. This is a very important topic. I think the Committee may 
want to deal with it separately. 

Mr. Linp: Well, all right, Mr. Chairman, then I would like to ask Professor 
Caterina another question. You mentioned that the American banks could not: 
have their shares listed on the exchange owing to the fact that they did not 
adhere to complete disclosure of the exchange. How does this apply to our 
Canadian banks? 


Mr. CATERINA: Our banks are listed. 

Mr. Linp: Yes, I know. 

Mr. CATERINA: But perhaps, shall we say, we are somewhat more trusting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are our disclosure standards of our securities exchanges as 
high as the American? 

Mr. CATERINA: I submit not. 

Mr. Linp: I will pass, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will recognize Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gitpert: Mr. Chairman, Professor Caterina has set forth his reasons fot 
the necessity of disclosure: firstly, to set forth the financial position of the bank 
and secondly, so shareholders can watch the performance, or, I should say 
analyze the performance of the management. I think that is your basic philoso- 
phy. Then you have come forth with suggested amendments. In your appendix 
you have set forth a model of a United States bank, the First National Bank 0: 
Chicago. What I would like to know is, do you feel (a) that schedules N, O and I 
are not sufficient, and that this model is sufficient? If that is your position, maybe 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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_ we should study the items where you have suggested that changes be made. 
_ Then you could compare your suggested changes with the model that you have at 
_ the back because your model is really an expansion of disclosure. You must be 


_ saying that N, O and P do not disclose the information that shareholders should 
_ be entitled to as set forth in the model. Is that your position? 


Mr. CATERINA: Perhaps you will let me make a comment or two on that. The 
example is not the ideal. It is a better one than the one we now have in Canada. 


Mr. GILBERT: In other words, we should be moving towards this type of 
disclosure. 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes, very much so. 


Mr. GILBERT: That is why I think it would be wise, Mr. Chairman, if we 
moved into these specific items and then at the end Mr. Caterina can compare the 
- model with what we have at present. 


Mr. CATERINA: It is not a model, it is an example. 
Mr. GILBERT: All right, an example. 


Mr. CATERINA: It is not the ideal. A better one can be found this year if one 
looks, for instance, at the First Wisconsin Bank Share Corporation. They are far 
‘ahead of what I have here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could ask one of our researchers to find the 
_Teport for us on the Wisconsin Bank which we may look at later on. 


Mr. CATERINA: That is the Wisconsin Bank Share Corporation. 


The CHAIRMAN: In that light, are there any questions of a general nature 
, which we want to deal with now before proceeding to the items? Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Professor Caterina, I no- 
_ticed that your brief lays great emphasis on the need of providing this informa- 
‘tion for the benefit of shareholders. Frankly, I have never lost very much sleep 
about the welfare of bank shareholders and I am just wondering whether you 
also consider that this revealing of the financial operations of the banks has 
perhaps a wider application in that the general public should be informed of how 
these crucial institutions to whom parliament has given a legislative framework 
are carrying out the functions that have been entrusted to them. To me this 
‘would be a much more compelling argument for this sort of thing than merely 
the protection of the shareholders. I am wondering if you had the general public 


in mind but had not put it in this context. 

Mr. CATERINA: Sir, to be very frank with you, my initial thought, was the 
Public interest, but how does one measure it? So I shifted and focused my 
attention on a specific group which I identify very clearly. 
| The Cnarrmay: Yes, totalling some 100,000. 

Mr. CATERINA: Yes. So, sir, it is not disregard for the public, no. The problem 
‘was I could not deal with them but with a specific group I can. 
| Mr. LAMBERT: Is not the public interest served by the statutory require- 
ments filed with the Inspector General of Banks? Is not that where the public 


interest must be served? 
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Mr. CATERINA: The question then, to my mind, would be this. Do we, as 
individuals, have any right to decide such a thing for ourselves or must we let 
the government take care of our needs. I am a strong believer in our economic 
system as it is. I want to preserve it that way. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I think that introduces a slight misconception. I agree 
with the public knowledge from the point of view of the shareholder which is 
primarily what you are after but the real public interest is in the safety and the, 
well, honest management of the bank and that is gathered in through your 
reports to the Inspector General. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): With all due deference to 
Mr. Lambert, Mr. Chairman, I take it he has completely misinterpreted my idea 
of the public interest. I do not think at this particular juncture in our financial 
history the public has any doubts about the financial safety of the banks; but 
there may very well be some doubts whether these institutions are functioning 
as efficiently as they should in the general economic context of our society. In 
fact there may very well be, and I would like to ask you to consider this 
Professor Caterina, as a result of these further revelations, indications that there 
has been a conflict between the interests of the group on whose behalf you 
ostensibly have brought your brief, and the general public; that the maximizing 
of profits for instance, may have taken precedence over a more efficient operation 
of these institutions for the general conduct of our economy. I wonder how you 
solve the possibility of that conflict, by concentrating on the shareholders. 


Mr. CaTERINA: Well, sir, your question could be answered if it were possible 
to set up two models, shall we say. In other words, forget the reward, or look at 
it and assume on the possibilities of what the result might have been if a course 
of action were taken as opposed to another. Now, I do not know how this can be 
done sir. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think we should note the very interesting develop- 
ment here, when we find Mr. Cameron and Professor Caterina on one side of this 
particular question, and Mr. Lambert on the other. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would be very happy to 
have Professor Caterina on my side. 


Mr. CatTertna: Gentlemen, I am really for each side. 


The CHAIRMAN: You should be in politics. Mr. Laflamme—Oh I am sorry, are 
you finished Mr. Cameron? Mr. Laflamme. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Caterina, in the last paragraph of your brief you say 
that “if in the past limited disclosure was desirable to maintain public confi- 
dence’. Do you believe that? 


Mr. CATERINA: No. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: So this is only a hypothetical question. 
Mr. CATERINA: Well, I suggest if it were— 


The CHAIRMAN: In fairness to Professor Caterina, I do not think he advanced 
this as an argument, he said in effect, for the sake of discussion if this was the 
reason before— 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: But Iam sticking to that point. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, page 18. 


Mr. LAaFLAMME: Do you precisely think that the question of taking the 
shareholders into the confidence of the bank is the main reason why the bank 
did not disclose all the assets and liabilities? 


Mr. CATERINA: Well, perhaps sir. If we look at the philosophy, you might 
Say, or if there is one philosophy, I am afraid that bankers, and perhaps quite 
a few of our business as well, have always had in front of their minds, a return 
of the depression, collapses, catastrophes, and all that which would result from 
_ Such situations. And to sort of avoid the likelihood or the possibility of people 
_ panicking, shall we say, they chose not to make them fully aware of the facts. 
It is a sort of what I call depression psychosis; that is the only way I can put it. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: You believe, or you think, that banks do not disclose their 
assets because it would not be good for them to show that they were not as rich 
as the people felt they were. 


Mr. CATERINA: I do not know what their views or reasons were frankly, 
because I cannot think for them, I cannot guess for them. I know the facts, I have 
a statement. Now why they chose not to, perhaps the latest figures I have of that 

is again one given to the Jenkins committee in 1960 in the United Kingdom and 
Sir Lloyd Franks who was simultaneously chairman of the London Bankers asso- 
ciation, and chairman of Lloyds Bank. In this testimony he made a real case 
against disclosing reserves and operations primarily because the public does not 
understand them, No. 1. No. 2, it would be dangerous if this were made known. 
Also, shortly prior to it, the United Kingdom banks had suffered substantial los- 
Ses, and he claimed that they were able to cover them up—that is my expres- 
sion, O.K.—by drawing on the inner reserves for one year. In so doing, no one 
‘YTeally knew what happened, and the calmness was maintained. Now, is this 
sound advice? I think not; that is my view of this question, I think not. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But do you not think that some other purposes could have 
been served by the banks in making up their balance sheets as they usually did? 


Mr. CATERINA: I do not know, sir; I honestly do not know. 


The CHAIRMAN: What you are driving at is perhaps there were other 
‘conventions or principles of accounting in those days. 


Mr. CATERINA: Well, yes. Well, let us look at it this way. The accounting has 
changed dramatically in the past 20 years, especially in the last 10. These 
changes have been reflected, in candour, in the United States as well, in changes 
in legislation, so that as accounting standards, you might say, change, then these 
changes were brought into the various sanctions. In addition, we have heard that 
the accounting profession both in the United States and Canada, has been quite 
helpful in pushing for various codes of information, and it has been achieved. 
Now, somehow it would appear that the chartered accountant in the profession, 
and the sanctions, shall we say—call them bank sanctions—have been able to 
attain better results in the non-banking field than with the banks. We have had 
quite a few cases of industrial and commercial corporations, which in a real 
sense have gone far ahead of the minimum vis-a-vis requirements, quite a few 
of them. 
27294—75}3 
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The CHAIRMAN: You are referring particularly to publicly held corporations? 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes, publicly held. That is what he wants to know so when I 
say that I refer to the company, instead of the public. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: This is my final question Mr. Chairman. On page 3 of your 
brief you quote the Porter Report as follows: 
In our view, the goal of protecting the public against loss can be best 
achieved with three basic legislative safeguards—adequate disclosure, 
competent supervision and legal powers giving the authorities the right to 
force the correction of unsound or careless practices and to prosecute 
those engaged in fraudulent or criminal activities. 


Do you think that the Porter Commission at the time was referring to the 
activities of the banks or to the activities of other financial institutions? 


Mr. Caterina: It says the commission was on banking. I assume that he was 
referring to banks specifically. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Thank you, Mr. Caterina. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Addison. 

Mr. AppIson: I would like to ask Professor Caterina this question: In your 
studies did you notice any difference in the method of behaviour of a minister of 
finance in dealing with facts, let us say, the hon. Donald Fleming, or Walter 
Gordon or Mitchell Sharp. After all the Inspector General of Banks is reporting 
to these gentlemen. Have you noticed any difference in the way that ministers of 
finance would look at banking? 


Mr. CaTERINA: In which respect? My concern sir, is confined to the financial 
reports. 


Mr. AppIsoNn: Well, you are suggesting that we have fuller disclosure. 
Mr. CATERINA: Yes. 


Mr. ADDISON: You are suggesting, I assume, that the banks should have 
tighter surveillance perhaps by the public rather than by the government. That 
is what you were saying to Mr. Lambert, I believe. But I was wondering, other 
than a basic philosophy, is there any difference between the different ministers 
of finance in looking at banking in Canada, in so far as the report to the 
Inspector General of Banks is concerned? 

Mr. Catertna: Now, confirming my remarks to my topics, I must say that 
over the past 30 years, we have had quite a number of ministers of finance and 
yet the annual reports have been identical. 


Mr. AppIson: They have been identical? 

Mr. CaATERINA: Yes, the facts have not changed, and the banks have gone by 
the letter of the law. 

Mr. App1son: I understand that the Minister of Finance has the final 
authority to say what is going to be a rest account; in other words, what tax is 
going to be paid. 

Mr. CATERINA: But that is a different issue from the disclosure that we are 
dealing with, because the Minister of Finance has the ultimate say on the 
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maximum amount banks ought to be allowed as tax free appropriations, but no 
Minister of Finance or because the Bank Act has not changed, has ever made 
attempts at asking banks to disclose the appropriation. To answer your question 
more directly, since actions of the past three decades have not changed, and the 
ministers of finance have, then I suppose there has been no change, except in the 
head of the department. 


Mr. AppIson: I have one last question. Do you feel that a staff of three on the 
Inspector General of Banks’ staff is adequate? 


. Mr. CATERINA: I do not know, sir. 
Mr. AppIson: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. LEBOE: I was interested in Mr. Caterina’s statement that there was much 
more disclosure in the United States than in Canada. I wonder if he could give us 
some background on why he thinks this particular situation has arisen in the 
United States? 


Mr. CATERINA: Perhaps one very important explanation can be found in the 
B.E.C. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Securities Exchange Commission. 


Mr. CATERINA: That legal government organization has done more to im- 
prove on corporate reporting than perhaps all other organizations put together. 


Mr. LEBOE: Would you say that generally speaking in the United States and 
in Canada, there has been more emphasis in the halls of learning on corporations, 
Corporate structures, financing, and including banking, in the last five years, 
than there has been previously? 


Mr. CATERINA: I missed the first part of the question; could you repeat it? 


Mr. LEBOoE: I was wondering whether the higher education facilities that we 
have, engaged in a clearer curriculum—if I could put it that way—in connection 
with corporations, corporate structures and particularly banking within the last 
five years. Has there been more information given to university students and the 
people who are studying this than there has been in the past? 


Mr. CATERINA: I must speak for myself, because I have touched on that. I 
have been teaching this one course for the past five years, and during the period 
of the Porter Commission this report was discussed with them, and when the 
report finally came out, it was discussed. We had a seminar and it was discussed 
at this time. In my accounting classes when dealing with reserves specifically, I 
never missed the opportunity to indicate how poor this situation was in so far as 
the banks are concerned. To answer more specifically, in Canada we have 
courses in money and banking; we study the economics of money and banks, but 
Wwe do not have universities offering courses dealing with the operations of 
banks. 


Mr. LEBOE: Specifically, this is the area I was interested in. 


Mr. Caterina: I do not believe we do. The operations are treated from an 
economic aspect. This was the course I took. 


Mr. Lesoe: If you are of the opinion that the banks should make fuller 
disclosures in order to get a clearer picture of the banking operations—which I 
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understand you are asking for—would it not be reasonable to expect that even in 
high schools we should be getting a much clearer picture of the fuil operation of 
our banking institutions than we do at the present time? 


Mr. CATERINA: Well— 


Mr. LEBOE: To enlighten the public on just exactly what is taking place in 
our financial institutions? 


Mr. CaTEertna: I would assume that this would be taken into consideration. 
In the high schools they offer courses in business or broad economics, you might 
say. There again, what is covered in institutions from an economic point of view 
and what we are discussing here today is too technical and too deep. I am trying 
not to make it that way, but it is too technical and too dry to attract the 
imagination of the youngsters, 15 or 16 years old. 


Mr. LEBOE: I have found in discussing banking and financing to a degree— 
and I am not very expert in it—with youngsters at the age of 15, 16, or 17 that 
they are keenly interested in some of these things, and yet the courses of study 
that we have in the country today, even in universities, do not come into the 
financial aspect nearly as much as the economic aspect. 


Mr. CaTeRtna: I would have to agree with you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. More, you are next. 
Mr. More (Regina City): On page 18, in your final paragraph, you say: 
If, in the past, limited disclosure was desirable to maintain public 


confidence, it can only be said that tocay, inadequate disclosure can only 
serve to dispel public confidence... 


What evidence do you have on which you base this pretty definite state- 
ment? Do you think that the people who keep their money in a sock, and did 
under present regulations, would bring it out and put it in the banks if more 
information were disclosed to the public? 

Mr. CATERINA: I am not suggesting that. What I am suggesting is this. 
Today’s population is not what it was 30 years ago. 

In other words, we assume that we are somewhat more sophisticated and 
knowledgeable now than 30 or 40 years ago; we want to know what is going to 
happen. Now, if this assumption be true, then, in my judgment, the less the 
amount of information conveyed to the public, the less satisfied the public will 
be. Again, this is not a fact, but a point of view based on what we think we are, 
and how we think now, and how they thought 30 years ago, this is it. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Well, what is the reflection today on past per- 
formance and the past methods of disclosure, or limited disclosure, or inadequate 
disclosure? Is there any real evidence that this has brought the public to distrust 
and have a lack of faith, as you state? 


Mr. Caterina: No, but it has done this, though, it has sent the financial 
analysts and me on the road. I am today’s generation, just as you are, and even 
with the standards that prevail today in our society I cannot accept, in honesty, 
what the banks are disclosing. Now, we have Financial Post writers expounding 
the same view; also the Financial Times of Montreal and the Globe and Mail, so 
there is at least, shall we say, amongst those who write—let us put it that 
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way—a discontent. I would assume, as more people read those people who write, 
this discontent is bound to transmit itself and reach, as we would say, the grass 
roots. This is not to be taken that people will take only account of the banks; I 
am not saying that. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Do you have any evidence that this has reached 
to the shareholders in these banks? 


Mr. CATERINA: I do not have any; I do not know. 
Mr. More (Regina City): Discontent? 
Mr. CATERINA: I do not know that so I will not comment on it. 


Mr, CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a supplementary question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It occurred to me when 
I read this last paragraph, in Mr. Caterina’s brief, that this has reference perhaps 
to his first idea which he said he had been obliged to discard. The public 
confidence, which you fear is being dispelled, is not public confidence in the 
Stability of the banks, but in the discharge of their functions and their use of the 
tools that have been placed in their hands for the development of our economy. 
Would that be the public confidence you feel is declining? I do not think you can 
mean that the general public feels the banks are going to collapse? 


Mr. CATERINA: Oh, no. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The lack of public confi- 
dence is whether they are doing an effective job. 


Mr. CATERINA: I wonder, and as long as I do, then my confidence is not 100 
per cent, is it? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No. 
Mr. CATERINA: Unless some question marks are erased. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But your confidence is 
not at all diminished in their stability. 


Mr. CATERINA: Oh, no, far from that. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is whether they are 
doing a good job or not. 


Mr. CATERINA: In other words, are banks special institutions to be accorded 
Special treatment? That I challenge. 


The CHAIRMAN: What you are saying, in effect, is that today there is no 
reason why banks should not meet the same levels of disclosure as publicly held 
non-financial institutions. 


Mr. CATERINA: Exactly. 


The CHAIRMAN: And that without this information, the public at large is not 
in a position to assess fully and properly the performance of the banks as parts 
of our economy. 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes. 
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Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, I think many people are of the opinion—rightly 
or wrongly—and I think this is the only question, that they are not certain that 
the banks are paying their fair share of taxes. Now, I am not going to ask him to 
comment on that; but this is a view that is widely held. Without naming 
anybody, or anything, I think that what Mr. Caterina has said in regard to 
disclosure would dispel this idea, and it is quite broadly held in the country. 


Mr. CaTERINA: Again, if I may express my own view, I do not care what they 
do as long as they are stable. I do not want to impose any limitations, or ceilings, 
or restrictions; do as you think fit as a manager but sometimes account for it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was interested in a comment you made in your initial 
presentation, that banks, in a sense, have helped this higher standard of disclo- 
sure on the part of public corporations by insisting that borrowers present them 
with more information today than was necessary in the past. You are suggest- 
ing, in other words, that the banks are insisting on higher standards from others 
than they have been willing to live up to themselves in the past. 


Mr. CATERINA: Oh, very much so. In fact, any business, or individual 
applying for a loan today will have to provide much more information to the 
bank than was the case in the past. 


The CHAIRMAN: If a bank had to get a loan from another bank, and provided 
only the information it has to provide by statute today, do you think it would get 
the loan? 


Mr. CATERINA: No. 


Mr. Linp: Regarding the amalgamation of the four banks that took place 
lately, namely, Imperial-Commerce, and Toronto-Dominion, do you, in your 
university courses in case history methods, write this up and bring it before 
your students? 


Mr. CATERINA: Well, I do not necessarily. 


Mr. Linp: No, but is it done generally? Do we not deal with designated areas 
or some other corporation? 


Mr. CaterRtNna: No, actually to my knowledge only one university is doing 
this, and that is Harvard University. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Lind will interject, representing, as he does, 
London’s University of Western Ontario— 


Mr. CatTertna: No, this is only a competitor. 
The CHAIRMAN:—which prides itself on using the case technique. 


Mr. CaTERINA: They have some good people; Mr. Martin, and Caleb Wil- 
liamson, but they have not touched on the banks. 


Mr. Linp: Why not, is there not enough disclosure? 


Mr. CATERINA: What do you write sir. What are you permitted to write 
about? Do you make it up, or do you find it? 


Mr. Linp: That is what I wanted to hear you say: Thank you. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, do you have any general questions to put? 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: If we are on general matters for the moment. 
The CHAIRMAN: You must have some questions to put on that statement? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Professor Caterina stated a while ago that the position of 
banks was not very good. Does he think that the position of the people is better? 


(English) 
Mr. CATERINA: I am sorry, I missed part of the question. 
(Translation) 


_ Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Caterina stated a while ago that the banking situation 
was not too good. Is the position of the people any better? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that is exactly what Professor Caterina was 
saying. He did not say, I believe, that the position of the banks was not good. He 
was speaking of the system of disclosure of the financial position. He was not 
speaking of the financial position of the banks themselves. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Well, that is probably a hypothetical question at any rate. I 
would now ask the Professor to tell me if he claims that public property should 
be put on a different footing than private property. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you think that you can comment on that? It might not, 
of course, be in the area of your studies, so you need not answer. 


Mr. LaTuLippe: I do not think the Professor has understood the question. 
Should public property be treated differently than private property? 


(English) 

Mr. CATERINA: If you will speak slowly, I may understand your French; 
speak slowly. 
(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Should public property, public goods, pay the same rate of 
interest as private property when it comes to financing? 
(English) 

Mr. CATERINA: All right, dealing with public goods and private goods; is that 
it? 

Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. 

Mr. CATERINA: Treated differently in which way? 
(Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any more questions? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes. Do you feel that the balance between production and 
the volume of money in circulation actually exists? 


(English) 
Mr. CATERINA: I am afraid I cannot answer that. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Professor Caterina is a professor of accounting. 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: I will put one more elementary question. If this professor 
teaches economics. . 


The CHAIRMAN: He has just said that he teaches accounting. This is a rather 
specialized area. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Well, then, I will deal with accounting. Could you tell us 
this sir. If there are only $2,600,000,000 of Canada bank notes in circulation, and 
if chartered banks have $10,000,000 in deposits in Canadian currency, how is it 
that they can have these $10,000,000,000 payable on demand? That is what I 
would like to know. That is what the people do not understand generally. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, your question is more or less in order if we 
consider the whole banking situation generally. However, if we refer here to a 
topic which is dealt with in our witness’ brief this morning, it does not appear 
that this matter is properly in order. This is a really broad question that you 
have just put. You have just put a question on the banking situation generally. 
What the witness has come here to discuss with us is a much more restricted 
matter; that is, the matter of disclosure of financial information by the banks, 
etc., on an annual basis. You might reserve your question until we get the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada back before us. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Yes, of course, I could do that. But what I would simply 
like to know is—with $2,600,000,000, we can pay $10,000,000,000... 


The CHAIRMAN: This is a very interesting question of course, but it has 
nothing really to do with the matters which are dealt with in Professor Cateri- 
na’s brief. Now, we have decided as a committee to discuss only those topics 
which appear in the brief submitted by the witness. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: It is rather difficult to remain within the context. You spoke 
of general questions a while ago, did you not? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a witness who might be a professor, but he is a 
very specialized professor. 


(English) 
Mr. CATERINA: I am not an economist, sir, I do not know. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: Do you admit, sir,—I will put my question in another way— 
that all the work carried out in agriculture and industry, all the work carried out 
in this country, is adequate to satisfy the needs of the people? Do you feel that 
all that can be produced by agriculture and industry in this country is enough 
to satisfy the needs of the people? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt you once again, but I do think that 
we should have a little bit of order in our questioning. I think we should remain 
within the rather close confines of those matters which have been dealt with by 
our witness. He has not come here to discuss general economic questions. Your 
questions are in order, of course, generally, within the context of our discussions 
of the banking system in this country, but Professor Caterina has come here to 
deal with very narrow topics. He has come here very kindly to put forward 
suggestions with regard to some very specific improvements. 
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Mr. LATULIPPE: Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have received his brief. 
Would you have his brief in French? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a question which I would put in the hands of our 
clerk. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: If I had the brief of course, I could put questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Generally, the briefs are distributed a few days before the 
sitting. I will look into this matter with our clerk to find out what happened with 
the copies of this brief. 


' Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Latulippe spoke of a brief in French. As far as I am 
concerned, I received the Professor’s brief in English. I do not believe that our 
clerk has sent along French copies, 


The CHAIRMAN: I will look into the matter because I feel that the Bureau for 
Translations will have had translation work to do for us. In the available time, 
perhaps we could continue, this morning or this afternoon, to put questions to the 
Professor. These are very interesting suggestions which have just been put 
forward with regard to banking. In the steering committee we could possibly 
discuss this very important matter. I have not said it is not a very important 
matter. I am a little sorry to note that we do not have these translations for our 
_ French-speaking colleagues. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I have not received that. If it were possible in future to get 
them, it would be very good. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I thank Mr. Clermont for having raised the question, 

-and I want to indicate that I will ask the clerk to send notices as soon as 
Possible to have a meeting of the steering committee to-morrow, and we can 
then begin to draft our schedule of meetings for January. The matter of copies of 
‘briefs in French will have a high priority at our discussions tomorrow. Mr. 
' Clermont might perhaps come to the sitting. 


| (English) 

Yes, we should. I was going to mention at the conclusion of our meeting 
this morning that inadvertently I did not ask the Clerk to send out a notice 
yesterday, but I think we should try and have the steering committee meeting 
some time tomorrow to begin planning our agenda for January, at least in a 
tentative fashion, so that the Clerk can get to work contacting the people, and 
So on. I feel that this question of translation of briefs should have a high priority 
Place at any meeting we have tomorrow and that Mr. Clermont should attend, 
| either himself or in substitution for one of the government supporters, to join in 
the discussion of that item. Would you be willing to do that, Mr. Clermont? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, I would, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Because I think this is very important. I am just suggesting 
‘that rather than go into this in detail at this time, we should, perhaps, try to 
complete our discussion with Professor Caterina. 
We are having a meeting this afternoon and as you know, our witness is the 
‘Canadian Credit Men’s Association. They have a more limited area they wish 


to cover with us. I am wondering, professor, if you have a little time this 
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afternoon, and if we cannot complete our questions by 1 o’clock, whether you 
might be with us for at least a short period at 3.45. Would that be possible? 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes, I guess so. 

The CHAIRMAN: If that is the case, perhaps we can continue, at least, for a 
while, before adjourning for lunch. If we have completed the questions of a 
more general nature, let us move along and consider the portion of Professor 
Caterina’s brief headed Assets. 


First of all, do we have any further questions on the item headed Securities 
Investments? 


Mr. CLERMONT: On page 5, items 6, 7 and 8 professor, you say: 
For shareholders, excessive liquidity of the investments portfolio can 
be as bad as lack of it if liquidity is maintained at the expense of 
profitability. 


What do you mean by that? Do you think that banks have not made enough 
profit, up to now, on their investments? 

Mr. Caterina: No, sir. It is fair to say that any financial manager, be he a 
banker or one with an industrial corporation, has the task of maintaining 
liquidity, at the same time, without sacrificing profitability. What I mean is this. 
Suppose we had a treasurer who was happy to have cash on hand that 
would pay all of his bills when he wished to pay them. Now, this idle cash would 
not earn any profits, any interest. It would be idle cash and, therefore, liquidity 
would be maintained at the expense of good profitability. Let us turn the case 
around; a corporation treasurer who is very eager to make every penny count 
and, therefore ties up all of the liquid resources of the firm, be it a bank or 
Massey-Ferguson, shall we say, then, in this case, the corporation could find 
itself in difficulty because of inability to pay its bills. So in a sense, really, the 
real skill of financial management lies in the balancing of liquidity and profita- 
bility. 

Mr. CLERMONT: And, professor, you would be satisfied if the bank statement 
showed their investment, as you suggested, for instance, under one year, one to 
two years, and so on. 

Mr. CATERINA: I believe so. Even that liquidity is a very difficult element in 
a bank’s portfolio especially. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Would you be satisfied, as you have suggested, federal 
government, provincial government and others. 

Mr. CATERINA: Yes. 

Mr. CLERMONT: You would be satisfied with others, no distinction between 
commercial or any other. 


Mr. CATERINA: What I am concerned with is the principle of that, not the 
details. As of now we have in fact the amendments to the bill, schedule N. Here 
we have different types of securities at amortized value. There is no indication 
of maturity at all. So we do not know really, how liquid the bank portfolio is. 


The CHAIRMAN: Maturity is the key. 
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Mr. CATERINA: Very much so, to my mind it is. I am sure that banks that are 
well managed do have a proper liquidity, but no one has an indication of that 
really. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further question on this? 

Mr. CAMERON: (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Professor Caterina, do 
you agree with the new provision in the bank bill that for the first time places 
the secondary reserves on a legislative basis that is now mandatory, instead of 
the arrangement which was made between the central bank and the banks some 
years ago for the maintenance of liquidity. 


Mr. CATERINA: Again, may I decline to answer that. It raises another 
question really. In item one of the new schedule in the amendment, we have 
cash and due from banks. In the bill that item is broken down into three parts. 
And again, is it an improvement? Well, yes, and no. The economists might not 
like it, because this item now may not allow them to guess at the amount of free 
reserves that the banks have; whereas before they could, but as an accountant, 
shall we say, I am not overly concerned, except for one thing; to the extent that 
deposit with the central bank js frozen in a real sense, they are not part of a 
bank’s liquid resources and from that point of view, I would Suggest, perhaps, a 
return to the previous schedule N where notes and deposits with the Bank of 
Canada were shown separate from deposits with other banks. But if I could 
predicate it on the concept of liquidity— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is on the concept of 
liquidity, the establishment on a legislative basis of the maintenance of certain 
stipulated ratios of liquidity, which is a new departure. 

Mr. CATERINA: I would not volunteer to comment on that. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions on the item headed 
Securities Investments— 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: I havea supplementary question. We discuss reserves, . . 


The CHAIRMAN: We are not speaking of reserves. Mr. Cameron has tried to 
establish the relationship between the reserves question with the method of 
reporting on the matter of liquidity. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: There is mention of liquidity. 
The CHAIRMAN: But only in the context of financial reports. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: If the banks were to maintain a certain liquidity, how can 
they maintain liquidity when they have to deposit one billion eight hundred and 
Seventy-four million in reserves with the bank out of two billion six hundred 
million? This does not favour the public interest. Something is not working out 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness has just noted that he is professor of account- 
ing and not a professor of economics. I do not think he would like to try to 
answer that question, interesting as it is. 
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(English) 

Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The basis of my question 
was the professor’s reference to the possible conflict between profitability and 
liquidity considerations. 


The CHAIRMAN: In fact at the moment we really are trying to analyse ina 
closer fashion the rather narrow and technical point, although an important 
point, that he just raised with respect to the financial reports of the bank. 


Now, let us see if we can at least deal with item 11: Other Loans less 
Provisions for Estimated Loss, before recessing for lunch. Are there any further 
questions on this specific item in Professor Caterina’s initial brief. He has already 
reviewed it with us in a general way. Mr. Clermont has been kind enough to 
raise that with us and explore that for us in his own questioning. Are there 
further questions on this point at this time? As far as the technique of reporting 
is concerned it is simply a matter of distinguishing between the two types of 
loans under the two headings on the assets side. 

If that is the case, we can ask if there are further questions on item 13: 
Securities of and Loans to Corporations Controlled by the Bank, and again I 
think we have already had a preliminary discussion. 


Mr. GILBERT: Professor Caterina, in this section you are asking that con- 
trolled corporations that are not consolidated should give a full accounting. Iam 
sorry, you are asking for controlled corporations which are consolidated, or is it 
not consolidated. 


Mr. CatEeRINA: Not consolidated. 
Mr, GinBerT: All right. What corporations are you referring to? 


Mr. CatEeRINA: Under the Bank Act, only subsidiary banking corporations 
may be included in the statement of the parent or major bank, shall we say. 


Mr. GILBERT: Let us take RoyNat. 


Mr. Catertna: RoyNat is a non-bank; under the bank act that would not be 
consolidated. 


Mr. GILBERT: That is right. 


Mr. CATERINA: Likewise, shall we say, the realty companies that banks 
control fully. Now these companies will not be consolidated because the Bank 
Act says that the operations are so different from those of the bank that no 
useful purpose may be served by consolidating them. 


The CHAIRMAN: They do have their own statement. 


Mr. CaTERINA: Yes, again the Bank Act, and the bill as well, require that for 
controlled companies, which are not consolidated, the bank must show the 
amount at which this investment is carried, and also a statement of financial 
position of each of the major controlled corporations. My argument here is not 
with what is required, but with what is not required, in the sense that banks do 
have these controlled corporations whose assets they show through statements of 
the controlled corporation. The amount at which they are shown in the books of 
the company is also stated in the budget of the bank. But what about the flow of 
profit from these to the bank. There is no indication anywhere, sir, and this al- 
lows me to say, we do not know. 
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Mr. GILBERT: In other words, you cannot determine the quality of the 
management. 


Mr. CATERINA: No, that is not it. I cannot determine how much of the bank’s 
profits have come from controlled corporations and how much from bank corpo- 
rations. 


Mr. GILBERT: Oh, I see. I get your point. 
Mr. CATERINA: This is a very crucial point to my mind. 


_ Mr. LaMBeErtT: In view of the amendments to the Bank Act which will 
require banks to spin off their holdings in these non-banking institutions, with 
the exception of the service corporations, they will no longer control, 


Mr. CaTERINA: Well, if this is the case, there would be no problem then. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Well, that is all right. 
Mr. CATERINA: But as of now we have not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the Committee wish to sit for another few moments to 
detail with the last item under the heading ‘“‘Assets’’? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Regarding the control of other companies by the banks, here 
I have the Bank of Montreal’s annual statement for the year 1965, and they show 
“statement of company belonging to the bank”; is that what you have in mind— 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. CLERMONT: —or is it something like RoyNat? 

Mr. CATERINA: Would you please indicate which statement of which com- 
pany? 

Mr. CLERMonrT: The Bank of Montreal Realty Limited. 

Mr. CATERINA: O.K. That is all right. 

Mr. CLERMONT: And the other one is the Bank of Montreal Trust Company. 

Mr. CATERINA: Yes. Now, these two companies are controlled by the Bank of 
Montreal. 

Mr. CLERMONT: They say “owned”. 

Mr. CATERINA: “Owned”, fine. It is even more than that. Although we know 
in each case what assets and liabilities each of them has, we are not told how 
much of the profits of these companies have been transferred from them to the 
bank because there is no statement of profit or loss for the controlled corpora- 
tions that it owns. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Clermont. Does the Committee wish to deal 
with the final item under the heading ‘“‘Assets” before we recess for lunch, and 
leave the discussion of individual items under “Liabilities” for this afternoon’s 
Sitting? 

Mr. GILBERT: I think the Professor dealt with that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am just wondering if there are any further questions. It is 
true he did deal with that item quite thoroughly. Are there any further questions 
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on this proposal with regard to reporting of acceptances, guarantees, and letters 
of credit? If not, I think we will recess until 3.45 p.m., and at that time the 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Lafiamme, will be in the chair and we will complete our 
discussion with Professor Caterina, following which you will hear from the 
Canadian credit men. 

I want to thank you personally, professor, for your most stimulating presen- 
tation. 

This meeting is recessed until 3.45 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Vice CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen I call this meeting to order. 


I was told by the Chairman that at the adjournment we had reached the 
third item under discussion, which deals with liabilities, starting at page 9 of the 
brief presented by Mr. Caterina. 

I am ready to recognize any member who will signify his wish to ask 
questions regarding this item. 


Mr. LAMBERT: With regard to the rest account, have you any evidence that 
at this time any proportion of the rest account that will be paid in by the 
shareholders is a meaningful amount? 


Mr. CATERINA: I can only go by the Bank of Canada figures, and those are 
the ones in my brief. They give no indication whatsoever for any individual 
bank. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Does it mean anything today? 
Mr. CATERINA: Which? 


Mr. LAMBERT: If there has been a contribution from the shareholders to the 
rest account for the chartered banks just what does it mean? Is it meaningful 
today, in the relative position of the banks? 


Mr. CaTERINA: I believe it is. To the extent that one wants to segregate 
capital contributions from an earnings-retained basis then the distinction is very 
significant. In other words, if you look at the rest account of any one bank we 
cannot say very much about it—how much of it represents premiums paid in by 
shareholders and how much of it represents earnings retained in the business by 
the banks. By all standards of financial reporting the two are kept separate. In 
other words, capital contributions must be kept separate from other earnings 
that business may decide to withhold from distribution. This applies to all 
industrial and commercial corporations, because the Canada Corporations Act 
requires that for industrial and commercial corporations. We do have, also, 
publication, by the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants, of inquiries, or 
requests in depth, of its members. So that both the C.I.C.A. and subsections (x), 
(y), and (z) of section 119 of the Canada Corporations Act require the distinc- 


tion of all investments in commercial corporations. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I will come back to that. I want to make an examination of 
our more recent statistical table before I continue. 
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(Translation) 
The VICE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont. 
Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Caterina, in your submission— 
The VICE CHAIRMAN: Could you wait for a moment, Mr. Clermont? 


Mr. CLERMONT: In your brief dealing with Bill C-222, page 2, you state and I 
quote: 


(English) 
In connection with the accumulated appropriations for losses on loans 


and investments, it should be indicated whether they represent the max- 
imum amount permitted under the Income Tax Act and Regulations. 


(Translation) 


What do you mean by this quotation, because I imagine the banks must take 
everything the Law permits them to take. 


(English) 


Mr. CATERINA: My guess would be that they do that, and if they do not we 
are very sympathetic about their position, shall we say. They should. It is good 
business. 

However, the point is this, that although nearly all banks may take advan- 
tage of the full allowance under the income tax regulations, some may not. 
Therefore, for those whose allowances are below, shall we say, the income tax 
maximum, there is a future benefit to be derived in terms of the greater 
allowance that they may get later on. To put it another way, Sir, are the 
allowances calculated on the basis of business judgment, or on the basis of 
maximum tax benefit, or both? I presume that they are on the basis of maximum 
tax benefit. It is only fair to assume that. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: On page 14 of your brief dealing with Bill C-222, an 
example is given of a United States bank which was on the market for bonds and 
in the interval it was informed they would have a loss of so many dollars 
following exchange transactions, the authorities of the bank asked for advice 
from their legal advisors and decided to make public, by circular letter, the 
amount of this loss. Would you suggest to this Committee that losses or reserves, 
or general reserves and hidden reserves all be indicated? Do you want the banks 
to make public a total sum indicating the reserves, or in other words, do you 
want the banks to indicate a total for all the banks taken together or do you 
want each bank to list its own reserves? 

(English) 

Mr. CATERINA: Sir, the example I give on page 14 of the submission is an 
indication of the extent to which full disclosure has become possible and accepta- 
ble in the United States. It is an example to support the views I expressed 
previously. 

My suggestions are based on disclosures by each individual bank and not by 


the system, because we already know what the system as a whole has. What we 
do not know is what each individual bank has in terms of reserves. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: But would you be interested to know only the reserve, or 
the loss every year? 


Mr. CATERINA: Well, we are going a step further perhaps. Shall I proceed? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, go ahead. 


Mr. CATERINA: If we can carry on in this fashion perhaps we may elaborate 
on this. If the operating statements of the banks are to fulfil the objectives 
assigned to them, that is, to show operating performance, then, in my judgment, 
losses which banks may sustain either on their loans or on security investments, 
do represent a cost of doing business, and, as such, they should be disclosed in 
their operating statement. 


The amendment to the bill has schedule “O”, the amended one, and schedule 
“Pp” In schedule “O” we do have an item called “other operating expenses”, 
including the reason for losses on loans based on a five year average loss 
experience. That would likely be an operating loss, you might say, or cost of the 
loan business. If we feel—and I submit it is felt—that such information is 
significant to assess the bank’s operating performance, then it ought to be shown 
as such, and not buried in the total of other operating expenses. 


The whole point is: How significant is it? If this is significant, then I suppose 
the managements of the various banks may be judged, on their loans perfor- 
mance, by the amount of the provision charged off to operations. What we have 
now is this portion that is hidden here, and then in schedule “‘P” we do have 
another portion left over—item number 3. Item number 8 is the excess of loans . 
provision under the regulations, and what is perhaps required from management 
is a meaningful costable period which is included in schedule ‘“‘O”’; so that the 
sum of the two, shall we say, would represent the maximum total provisions that 
banks would be allowed. 


Now, in my judgment, either schedule “P” or schedule “O” ought to indicate 
the proportion of the total provision which management has deemed to be the 
cost of doing loans each year. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: The representatives of the Canadian Bankers’ Association 
who came before this Committee,—I am under the impression that the represen- 
tatives objected to providing the information which Bill C-222 and amendments 
thereto require, because they claim that if a bank were to suffer substantial loss 
in a year there might be public lack of confidence. What is your reaction? Does 
the Canadian Government’s proposed Bill to be tabled in Parliament for deposit 
insurance, is this a means of encouraging public trust in the banks? 


(English) 


Mr. CaTEeRINA: I would not suggest that, because what I am driving at here 
is to have as clear a picture of banks operating performance as is reasonable. 


Deposit insurance will, I suppose, protect the depositors against losses that 
they might sustain if the bank should run into difficulties, but that will not 
overcome the problem of the shareholders’ inability to assess how well or 
otherwise the bank has run its loans portfolio. To the extent, I repeat, that loans 
are a significant portion of bank assets, their costs directly related to their 
operations ought to be disclosed. 
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(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 


(English) 
The VICE CHAIRMAN: Does anyone else have questions? 


I will now ask Mr. Caterina if he has any other comments he wishes to make 
in conclusion. 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes, I have two or three, Mr. Chairman. 


_ Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, if no one else has a question, I would like to 
ask one. On page 18 the professor says: 
I strongly recommend that this Committee take into consideration the 
possibility of submitting the financial reports of banks to an impartial 
review by a court— 


What have you in mind there and what about the position of the Inspector 
General who is doing this today? 


Mr. CATERINA: The interests of the Inspector General of Banks are not 
identical to those of shareholders, or, perhaps, even of depositors. The inspector 
of banks is charged under the act to perform certain specific duties and one of 
them is not to see to it that the fairest presentation of the banks’ operating 
results and financial position be given at any one point of time. If I am wrong, I 
stand to be corrected. I am not too sure that the inspector is charged with this 
responsibility. 

Mr. Scotr: Not unless it is a case where there is any specific responsibility. 


Mr. CATERINA: No. Even then the inspection of banks does do a very efficient 
job, but it is within his sphere of competence, and given that the banks have 
been reluctant to date to do anything more than make a disclosure of a minimum 
of information—perhaps it has been conspicuous more for its lack of information 
to date—and if my ideas are so unattainable, then I have a suggestion to make. 
As perhaps you are aware, the Canada Corporations Act, 1965, has a new provi- 
sion in it whereby a corporation which refuses to disclose its sales figures has to 
show cause to a judge why it should not do so. With this provision which is 
now inserted in the Canada Corporations Act, where you have the judiciary de- 
ciding, then if what I am suggesting here is not acceptable, or is not consistent 
with what is being done elsewhere in the same field, that is one solution. This is 
the meaning of the recommendation there. 


Mr. More (Regina City): So long as the law does not require it what 
Purpose could the Committee serve. 

Mr. CATERINA: Which committee have you in mind, Mr. More? 

Mr. More (Regina City): Your reference is that this Committee take into 
consideration the possibility of submitting the financial reports of banks to an 
impartial review by a court. If they comply with the law what is the question 
that the court has to decide? 

Mr. CATERINA: On whether or not the statements, which are a full reflection 
of various requirements, represent fairly the financial position and the operating 
performance of the banks. 
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Mr. More (Regina City): Do you think the courts are a judge of that? 
Mr. CATERINA: Why not? 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is the point that bothers me, too. The court has to 
interpret the law. Is it realistic to assume that a judge, or the court, or at 
whatever level you want to set it—you might want to go to the Exchequer 
Court—would substitute his discretion and his business acumen for that of the 
boards of the various banks which might be up for reference? I find that a bit 
difficult, Professor Caterina. A court would simply say: ‘This is not our pur- 
pose’, and refuse to do so. 


Mr. CATERINA: This may well be the case. 


Mr. More (Regina City): You might call this a Committee of inquiry, and 
you sell your case to the Committee, with a recommendation that this be the 
law— 


Mr. CaTertna: Mr. Lambert’s point is well taken, and the only order of 
reference I can give is the one I have just mentioned in the 1965 Canada Cor- 
porations Act. Would a judge, whichever court he may belong to, be qualified to 
determine whether the disclosing of sales of a corporation would be detrimental 
to the corporation and would he be in a better position than the board of the 
firm which is against it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I forget the provisions of the act, although we passed it last 
year, but it requires disclosure in certain sensitive fields, and there is an obliga- 
tion; and then the company says: “We do not want to disclose this information.” 
There is a review of certain circumstances which might justify a company’s not 
disclosing its figures. 


This is not what you are asking for here. I do not know at what level we 
would have to set it in an act for a court to enforce it. 


The burden is reversed in the Canada Corporations Act. The figures are 
required, but if there is some very valid reason, such as disclosure to competitors 
or to foreign corporations, or that it may affect security of the state in some 
way or another, a company can come to court and seek relief against it. It is a 
principle which is quite different from the one applied here. 


Mr. CaTERINA: It could very well be; but my assumption is that a question of 
fairness could be decided by a court. I am not a lawyer, and perhaps I am 
stepping in quicksand right now— 


Mr. More (Regina City): Yes, Professor; but in the one case the banks are 
fully complying with the law, and on that there has been general agreement. 

Mr. CATERINA: Yes. 

Mr. More (Regina City): So that the law requires nothing of them; there is 
no issue for the court to decide. They are complying with the law. 


In the other case the law offers relief, providing they are judged to have a 
valid reason for seeking relief. That is determined by the court and if it is found 
that they should have this relief the court grants it. 


There is nothing here for the court to deal with, because they are complying 
with the law. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I do not want to interrupt the question or the answer 
but I do not think there is much to be gained in trying to find out how a court 
should be established to decide or analyse statements from banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, I think you will agree that 
if the witness has a certain opinion we should examine his thinking in regard to 
it because he may have a perfectly valid point. If he can convince this Com- 
mittee of the validity of his point, that is all to the good, and we will have made 
some progress. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that what Professor Caterina is really seeking is to have an enquiry to— 
how does he put it here?—declare whether the disclosures are reasonable and 
fair in the light of prevailing circumstances. I would suggest to Professor Cat- 
erina that it would have to be a court of enquiry composed of chartered ac- 
countants like himself. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Would you not agree that the Porter Commission 
has been rather a court of enquiry, Mr. Cameron? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes; that is so; but they 
made no judgment on this bill. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Personally for me it would be an interpretation, because if 
Parliament passed a law Iam sure that the Department of the Inspector General 


would see to it that the banks followed the law; and I do not see another Board 
doing the same work. 


Mr. GILBERT: Professor Caterina have you in mind that we put a clause in 
the bill which would refer the financial statements to the court for review? 


Mr. CATERINA: No there is not one— 


| Mr. GILBERT: But that is not what you have in mind. You have to have some 
authority to refer to a court. 


| Mr. CATERINA: Yes. 


Mr. GILBERT: As you pointed out in the Canada Corporations Act there is 
| authority, because there are requirements about disclosure and failure to do so. 
That gives the court the authority to review. This is the type of machinery that 
we would have to build up in order to obtain the result that you have in mind. 


Mr. CATERINA: No; my entire point here, gentlemen, is that the reports of 
the banks do not comply with current standards of reporting for the economy as 
a whole. This is the point of issue here, and I hope I have shown throughout the 

Teasons for my position. I may well be taking an extreme position, but if my 
views are completely out of line, then let us have an impartial body look at these 
Papers and see whether they are consistent with current requirements in finan- 

-Cial reporting by other institutions. This is the entire point I am trying to make 

‘here. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, may I pursue that? One would have to justify 
reasons for the changes to be made. I would suggest that merely to change for 
‘the sake of change is meaningless. However, if, as a result of the changes which 
you would seek to have, one could make a more meaningful analysis of the 
banks’ operations, with an improvement of the banks’ operations—and I think 
that would be in the public’s interest—then I would go along with you. 
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If, on the other hand, it is merely to have more information because of 
interest in the operations of banks, or to be an academic exercise on which a lot 
of people and financial writers can speculate or talk, or write, then I am not 
quite so sure that this is worth while. 

Thirdly, can it be shown that the investing public and the Canadian public 
have suffered in the past because of the standard of financial reporting that the 
banks have engaged in? Have any losses been suffered? These would be the 
questions that I would feel would have to be answered, in the affirmative, in 
order to justify it. 

Mind you, I am somewhat in sympathy with some of your statements—for 
example, the one about the published statements on the whole of the nature of 
the holdings of securities. I am sure that the banks have this information. If you 
look at the statistical summaries you can see there the nature of the quarterly 
classification of general loans—personal, farmers, business, public utilities, con- 
struction contractors, merchandisers; all the information is there for the banks as 
a whole. You want it for each individual bank. If they have provided the Bank of 
Canada with this information, they have it. In certain sectors I agree with you. 
I certainly would like to see in a bank report an additional statement about the 
currency of their security holdings, and that sort of thing. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Were you finished Mr. Lambert? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I think Professor Caterina was also enunciating 
the principle that what is fair for one is fair for the other. I think we must not 
lose sight of principle. One of the basic foundations of our whole society is the 
application of principles generally, in justice and fairness, to the various in- 
dividuals to whom the principles apply. 


Professor Caterina can correct me if I am wrong, but I think that what he 


has in mind is the principle of the banks not being put in a special classifica- 
tion by themselves in connection with this type of reporting. Am I right? 


Mr. CATERINA: Very much so, yes. 


Mr. CLERMONT: On page 17, in the concluding remarks, there is one question. 
that puzzles me, where the Professor has stated: 


The government virtually underwrites its solvency. 
—that is the banking industry. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: What is your question, Mr. Clermont? 


Mr. CLERMONT: What does Professor Caterina mean by “virtually under- 
writes its solvency”. 


Mr. CATERINA: What I have in mind there, sir, is that the operations of 
certain government institutions can be so geared as to prevent a bank from going 
bankrupt. Let us put it that way. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Which we all hope will not occur. 


Mr. CATERINA: I think we can take that for granted. To the extent that 
certain government agencies are geared to bail them out, so to speak—to put it 
in very crude terms—if these institutions should get into difficulty, as I say, 
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solvency is virtually guaranteed. Mind you, there is no law saying that they 
have to do that. Perhaps you will allow me one more comment, sir. There is 
another example of what I mean. You may recall that at the time of the Atlan- 
tic Acceptance collapse last June, the Bank of Canada came out with a very 
innocuous statement indicating that it, the Bank of Canada, would make availa- 
ble reserves to chartered banks for legitimate business purposes loans to sales 
finance companies. This was just a three-line statement. 


What did the Bank of Canada have in mind there? No one knows; but the 
fact that the Bank of Canada came out with the proposition that it would make 
available more reserves to commercial banks to, shall we say, help sales finance 
companies, which were found in a rather shaky position, leads me to the 
assumption of a virtual guarantee of solvency. 

Mr. GILBERT: I wonder if Professor Caterina would turn to the sample, as he 
called it this morning, of the First N ational Bank and its statement of operating 
earnings, which follows page 19, and compare it with schedule “O” of the bank 
bill. 

Is the statement of operating earnings of the First National Bank of Chicago 
preferable to schedule “O”? Is this the type of statement that the shareholders 
should obtain? 

Mr. CATERINA: Well, I think the two are substantially the same. 


Mr. GILBERT: But do you think that the statement of the First National Bank 
is more revealing to shareholders than is schedule “O”? 


Mr. CATERINA: Well, schedule “O” was not available at the time I wrote that. 
Mr. GILBERT: Oh, I see. 
Mr. CATERINA: The schedule is about six weeks old. 


Mr. GILBERT: I do not see any balance sheet for the sample that you have, 
whereas we have schedule N. Are you suggesting that a balance sheet is not 
necessary, or should we— 


Mr. CATERINA: No. All I am suggesting there is that the balance sheet of 
this bank was substantially the same as those of other banks. There was no point 
in reproducing it. 

Mr. GILBERT: Oh, I see. 


Mr. CATERINA: I have followed the principle of including exceptional infor- 
mation rather than like information. 


Mr. GILBERT: Oh, I see. I thought you were suggesting that they not file 
a balance sheet. 


Mr. CATERINA: Oh, no. All I am doing in this case is giving an example of an 
operating report. 


Mr. GILBERT: Then would you suggest another schedule for the summary of 
changes in their own reserves, which is dealt with further on? 


Mr. CATERINA: It is just a question of choice, because we would have 
Schedule “‘P”, in a sense. Its function is that, really. 


Mr. GILBERT: Do you think schedule “P” is now sufficient? 
Mr. CaTERINA: I think so. 
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Mr. GILBERT: It is sufficient. 


Mr. Caterina: I think so. There are a couple of things there. I am seeing this 
licence for the first time, and I was just scribbling some notes on it. Is that all 
right? 

First of all, as I suggested this morning, I would like to see a disclosure, 
either in schedule “‘P” or schedule “OQ”, of the total provision for loan losses on 
the basis of five years’ average loss by the banks. 


Mr. GILBERT: That is in. 
Mr. CaTERINA: I beg your pardon. 
Mr. GILBERT: That is in the proposed amendment. 


Mr. CaTERINA: I know; but you show a portion of it in schedule ‘“pUnonasa 
portion in schedule BO. 


Mr. GILBERT: Are you looking at the amendments that Mr. Elderkin 
proposed? 


Mr. Caterina: Yes. I have the one dated October 25th. 
Mr. GILBERT: That is all. 


Mr. CATERINA: Yes. Now, as I read them, sir, in schedule “O”, in the last 
item under expenses, we have operating expenses including provision for losses 
on loans based on a five-year average loss experience. Then on schedule ‘‘P”, 
item number 3, we have loss experience on loans, less provision included in other 
operating expenses. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You want that total. 


Mr. CaTERINA: Either that, or an indication somewhere of the amount 
charged to operations. Your information is there all right, but one cannot put it 
together. It is split. 


Mr. GiBert: I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Gilbert. If there are no further 
questions— 5; 


Mr. LAMBERT: I want some explanation. Perhaps we can get some help from 
the Inspector General’s office, but in schedule “O” there is an item under 
operating expenses including this provision for losses on loans based on the 
five-year average; then there is a further item called ‘““Appropriation for losses”. 
In schedule ‘“‘P” the reference is to loss experience on loans, less the provision 
included in other operating expenses; so that item 3 becomes appropriation for 
losses. 


Mr. CATERINA: Item 3. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Item 3 in schedule ‘““P” seems to me to be the item called 
“Appropriation for losses” in schedule ‘‘O”’. 


Mr. Caterina: No, I think it is Item 2, sir. Item 2 of schedule “P” would be 
the appropriation for losses in schedule “O”. I am just guessing at this. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is what I would like to have cleared up. 
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Mr. W. E. Scott (Assistant Inspector General of Banks): I think that the 
figure for “appropriation for losses” in schedule “OQ” is the balance transferred 
inside to reserves, over and above the amount buried in other operating ex- 
penses. Therefore I think Mr. Caterina is right when he says that the schedule 
does not permit you to see the total amount put aside specifically to meet losses 
in the curent year. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That helps to clarify it. 
Mr. CATERINA: Mine was just a guess. 


(Translation) 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe, would you have any questions to put? 


Mr. LATULIPPE: I would have a few questions to put with regard to reserves. 
It is said that banks have reserves which are designed to provide against the 
possible loss. According to the financial statements, these losses are 4 and 1 per 
cent approximately. There is not one company in Canada which loses as little. 
The business which loses the least in its investments or loans is the banks. The 
bank runs almost no risks whatever. When a borrower borrows he provides the 
securities. When a customer is not a good customer, another person is required to 
endorse the loan otherwise the borrower gets no loan. We are afraid of bank 
bankruptcies, we attempt to set up rules to prevent banks from going into an 
insolvency. Banks are the strongest institutions in Canada. Banks are those 
institutions which enjoy the greatest possible advantages in the country. They 
can create credit, they can distribute credit, they multiply Government bonds ad 
infinitum. With Government bonds they can lend any amount of money, there- 
fore, it can be said that banks are in a very strong position. We need not worry 
about the possible failure of banks because the present legislation is such that 
they are protected to the greatest possible degree, all Canadians are protected. 
This being said, I would like to say that I have no objection to these institutions 
being as solid as possible. I have no objection to banks making a profit and being 
prosperous. In fact I have no objection to them having reserves. I would only 
ask one other thing—we should have the same type of operation for persons or 
families. The formula income expense profit should be applied to persons and 
families. I think the ills of our economy are not to be looked for in institutions, 
it should be locked for in the spirit of our legislators, which always seeks to 
protect capital instead of protecting the people of this country, who are the 
Sinus for this institution. That is my point, Mr. Chairman. 


The discussion we should be having at this time is this. These financial 
institutions should be at the service of the population. They render a great 
service, but they can render greater service still because at the present time the 
economic life blood of society is not circulating as it should. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Latulippe I did allow you to some extent to 
express an idea which you had. I would like to remind you that you might have 
another opportunity at some future time to return to this. If you have any 
Opinion to express about banks generally you will have an opportunity to do so 
when the bank people will be back before the Committee, and you will have 
every possible opportunity at that time to make remarks on that subject. 
However, as Chairman of this Committee, I unfortunately feel I must remind 
you that we are questioning a witness who has introduced a brief dealing with 
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some very narrow points. His brief deals with financial statements which, 
according to him should represent as clearly as possible, the actual financial 
position of the bank. I do not think you should go any further in the present 
expression of opinions you have on banking institutions generally. However, if 
you have an additional question to put to Mr. Caterina concerning the matter of 
banking obligations, banking statements, etc., which are at present under discus- 
sion, I would be quite willing to entertain your questions. But for the moment, I 
must interrupt you because of the rules of our Committee because the same 
general rule should be applied to all members, because if somebody starts 
expressing his own opinion, it will provide each and every one of us with the 
opportunity of making a speech, and we will be not much further ahead tonight. 


Mr. LATULIPPE: With regard to reserves, hidden reserves, secret reserves Or 
what have you, I would like to know this. I have not had an opportunity to read 
your report. I received it a little late this afternoon and it is in English, andi 
have a little trouble understanding the whole thing, all the terms he uses, but I 
felt that he was saying a great deal about reserves, about hidden reserves, and 
general reserves. I know that everybody knows that banks have reserves. What 
would the professor suggest that we put into the reserves. I believe that you had 
suggested that a Committee be set up to decide about these matters but here 
again we are faced with the same position. We give all rights and all privileges to 
these institutions, and any Committee that could be set uy could not go beyond. 
the rights given to these institutions by Parliament. I think legislation should be 
amended in such a way that such a Committee have a definite terms of reference 
in this way. If we go on as we have been going on up to now, this Committee will 
have really nothing to do, but I believe that there is no need for this. The 
legislators took the responsibility, if legislators were willing to look for proper 
solutions we would not need such a Committee. 


(English) 
The VickE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Caterina, I now have the great pleasure, on behalf 
of every member, of thanking you very much for your support and for the 


important observations you have made during the day. I am sure everyone 
shares my view, and that we all appreciate your interesting remarks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: There is one aspect that I want to discuss just a little further. 

Do you think there would be anything to gain by trying to achieve greater 
uniformity in fiscal year-ends as between government, industry and business, 
again really for purposes of comparison? I realize that there are many difficulties 
with regard to this; that with businesses because of their particular nature, it is 
far more practical for some to have the year end at the end of January and 
others at other times. 

The government, it seems to me, comes in at an odd time, March 31st. When 
you want to compare the operations, say, of government, across the nation, with 
industry and with business, you have periods of overlap which, to me, present 
some difficulty in the making of a meaningful comparison. What is your experi- 
ence in this regard, and have you any ideas? 


Mr. CaTERINA: The ideas I have sir, are that perhaps it would not be feasible 
to have common year-ends for all, for the basic reason that if there is a natural 
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period when operations are at their lowest that is deemed to be the time at which 
the year-end should fall. 


Suppose we were to take an extreme case and have the year end December 
22nd for everyone. The department stores would be in chaos because of the 
inventories which they have then. Or Suppose we have the year end for steel 
companies and automobile companies in January, or in the spring, perhaps, when 
there is great activity with the new models. In the case of government, I do not 
know when is the peak period in tax receipts, or taxable payments. Therefore, 
the decision on year-end is based on this natural flow, you might say. Is there a 
point in the twelve-month period which best lends itself to accounting for 
everything? 


Mr. LAMBERT: In other words, you feel that the practical difficulties over- 
ride, shall we say, any efforts to arrive at some uniform period? 


Mr. CATERINA: I should imagine so, yes. This I will do: I will endorse your 
view fully on an industry-by-industry basis; that I would do. But for the 
country as a whole, perhaps, I would not. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you very much. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I will now call our next witness, Mr. E. P. C. Burke. 
Unfortunately I have not had the opportunity of meeting Mr. Burke before, 
so I cannot say much about him personally except that he is the General Man- 

-ager of The Canadian Credit Men’s Association, Limited. 


Mr. Burke, usually witnesses do not read their brief, they summarize it, 
after which all members have the opportunity of asking questions regarding the 
representations which are made. I will ask you, then, to summarize your re- 
presentation. 


Mr. E. P. C. BuRKE (General Manager, The Canadian Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion Limited): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, our brief indicates in consider- 
able detail why the prevailing practice of charging exchange on out-of-town 
cheques is undesirable in today’s business climate. Probably the most important 
point is that under the law the payer is responsible to see that the payee receives 
full payment for an indebtedness. Unless par clearance has been set up with 
the payer’s bank, it is necessary for him to add the proper amount of exchange, 
' calculate on whether or not the cheque will be cashed where a branch point of 

his bank exists. If one does exist, negotiation of such cheques starts with 
| One-eighth of one per cent and a minimum of 15 cents. If no branch of his bank 
_ exists, then the rate is one-quarter of one per cent, or a minimum of 25 cents. 


It can easily be seen that every cheque issued must be scrutinized and the 
calculation of appropriate exchange charges made and added to the cheque. The 
bank where the deposit is made also must check on the accuracy of exchange 
charges. Unfortunately the custom of the payer issuing cheques for the face 
value of the debt has become prevalent. When this is done the payee then 
becomes responsible either to challenge the omission of the exchange or pay it 
himself. 
As indicated in the foregoing, banks have discretionary powers to determine 
Whether certain of their customers are entitled to par clearance or not. We 
consider this discriminatory. 
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We specifically draw the attention of the Committee to that part of the royal 
commission’s report on banking and finance on pages 393 and 394 where they 
recommend that there be a statutory prohibition of charges on the negotiation 
of out-of-town cheques. They specifically claim that the actual handling of 
these cheques does not involve any significant cost to the institution concerned. 


We draw attention to the observations of the royal commission, which are: 


It seems to us unreasonable that the chartered banks should have to 
negotiate all government cheques without charge to the authorities. 


We submit that it is unrealistic and wasteful of manpower that business, 
industry and individuals find it necessary to scrutinize every cheque deposited to 
determine whether or not exchange is payable to negotiate the cheque in 
question. It is equally wasteful of the bank’s time to have to scrutinize each 
cheque to be sure that the exchange has been added and to check the calculation. 


From actual observations we have made in certain of our member compa- 
nies we have established that the actual cost of clerical time involved in examin- 
ing cheques and computing exchange in many cases exceeds the amount of 
exchange to be collected. Surely this type of inefficiency must be removed from 
the conduct of day to day business. You will recall that the royal commission set 
out that in many European countries par clearance of cheques is an actual fact 
today. This reduces the paper work of the financial system, cuts down on float 
and clearing charges—and this is the important point—and assures that the 
recipient gets the full amount owing to him. 


It will be of interest to you to know that closer to home in the United States 
of America the American Bankers’ Association went on record in support of par 
clearance in 1964, and as of June 30, 1966, 28,183 banks were clearing cheques 
at par against 1,772 charging exchange. This means that 94.1 per cent of all 
United States banks have par clearance of cheques. 


In conclusion and to summarize, we submit that any system that encourages 
variance from the intent of the law which places the responsibility for full 
payment on the payer, any system that is discriminatory, any system that is 
highly inefficient in the use of manpower, should be removed from the day to 
day conduct of Canadian business. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Burke. In listening to the 
summary presented by Mr. Burke, I think there is one main point which is put 
before the members, and this is the action of the bank regarding the par clearance 
of out-of-town cheques and the effects of it. I ask members who wish to ask 
questions to signify their intention. I recognize Mr. Lambert and then Mr. Wahn. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Burke, I am interested in your observations. Knowing the 
responsibility between a debtor and a creditor as to the liquidation of a debt, 
your brief does suggest that the charge made by the bank is conducive to an 
actual breach of the law. I put it to you that it is not because it is the 
responsibility of the debtor to pay his debt. If the person who owes a debt goes to 
the post office and buys a postal note he pays a commission; if he goes to the 
Canadian National Express and buys a money order he pays a commission, which 
is the equivalent of a clearing charge, so why is it wrong under those circum- 
stances for the banking system as a whole, on that very narrow point, to make a 
charge? 
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Mr. BuRKE: On that narrow point, if you go to a post office or an express 
company they make out the postal note or the order. They perform that service 
and make a charge for it. An individual in a town has a pad of cheques. He 
writes his own cheque and, rather than try to compute the amount of exchange, 
he writes it for the face value of the indebtedness. In the main, this is the 
practice. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Has he heard of the practice of marking his cheque “add 
exchange’’? 


- Mr. BURKE: Yes, some of them have but unfortunately they ignore it. 

Mr. Lambert: This is just trying to get somebody else to take the charge. 

Mr. BuRKE: That is right. 

Mr. LAMBERT: On the other hand, what would you think about value dating 
them? It occurs in Europe and I am Just wondering about the example of the 
United States that you cited. Is the practice of immediate credit given for a 
cheque, or is value dating now the practice? 

Mr. BuRKE: I think it is immediate credit, from all I can gather. 

Mr. LAMBERT: What would you think of value dating them? 


Mr. BuRKE: Value dating is not entirely across Europe, is it? According to 
the royal commission they are using a system where people are assigned 
numbers and they possibly do not issue a cheque. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But are you satisfied that if you had an account in a European 
bank and you went along and instructed them to pay XY company in City A 
some distance away, that they would do it without charge? 

Mr. Burke: No, I would not imagine that they would. 

Mr. Lambert: In other words, the debtor there is actually paying what he 
should be paying? 

Mr. BuRKE: That is right. 

Mr. LAMBERT: What about compensating the bank for the float that is 
involved in the clearing of cheques? This is in contradistinction to value dating. 

Mr. BuRKE: Yes. I think the float problem, from my discussions with 
bankers, has been considerably reduced with data processing and the fast trans- 
fer that is possible under their existing methods. I think it is for this reason that 
the royal commission commented that there is no signficant additional charge or 
cost to clear out of town cheques at par as opposed to clearing in town cheques at 
par. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Well, to what extent do you estimate that the banking system 
today uses electronic centralized computing systems which permit a significant 
cut-down in float? 

Mr. Burke: I think most of the banks have used them. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but how many major centres in Canada? I think there 
are three at the present time. I would agree with you this may be true ten years 
from now, but I am wondering about today. 


Mr. BurKE: I am concerned about ten years from now, too, because this 
would be locked in for ten years and we would find the economic advances 
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catching up to us to the point where we would be very much behind. The 
inefficiency of the present method, if you examine how it is done in places of 
business, and they cannot find any faster way, I have examined many of them, 
the manpower that is put to work to compute this exchange charge has a very, 
very serious impact on the wage bill. Then, of course, if these charges are 
computed, they must be checked. So the bank, I consider, is repeating this 
process the second time. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, I know, but surely to goodness you as a debtor have 
some responsibility to make sure that you are paying your debt. You are paying 
it with an instrument in lieu of bank notes and you are also paying it, perhaps, 
2,000 miles away by a cheque drawn on your account at some remote point. Is 
there not a justification for the charge as, for instance, during the Christmas 
season when ordinary mail takes 5 to 7 days to get across the country and there 
is a question of float? The person at the other end is getting instant credit for the 
cheque. 


Mr. Burke: Not until it is deposited. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, he deposits it, but under the normal circumstances he is 
able to write a cheque that day or the following day against that item for which 
the bank has not received any money. It has not gone through the clearing. In 
other words, it has advanced funds for maybe up to five days. Now, is this not a 
fair charge? 


Mr. BurKE: I do not think it is fair. I think it is so difficult for the average 
person to compute that in that very point lies the problem. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Then how about swinging back to a practice I seem to 
remember in England during the war. I had to buy my cheque book. 


An hon. MEMBER: You still have to buy it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I also now buy my cheque book for a personal chequing 
account. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well, you have to do that 
right here in Ottawa? 


Mr. LAMBERT: For a personal chequing account, but suppose on a current 
account, which is what business normally uses, if it were to buy its cheque book 
and the banks would average their charges on it, would that, shall we say, help 
things out? 


Mr. BurRKE: I realize that some function is going on here which costs money, 
but I do not believe that our present method is a satisfactory way of getting at it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What would you suggest? 
Mr. BurKE: I suggest exactly what the royal commission suggests. 


Mr. LamBeErtT: No charge at all? In other words, that the banks absorb the 
whole thing; they absorb the costs of float and they absorb the costs of clearing 
charges? 


Mr. BuRKE: The royal commission states that there is no appreciable added 
cost to clearing out of town cheques. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I am going to say right here that I differ with the 
commission on that point. I have not been persuaded by the commission on the 
material before us, how they came to that conclusion. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Waun: Well, Mr. Chairman, my questions are similar to those asked by 
Mr. Lambert. When this question was discussed, as I recall it, with members of 
the banking association they said that one reason for the charge was to compen- 
Sate the bank for what I presume is a float that exists. Let me put this question, 
if I may. If I issue a cheque in Toronto to a payee in Toronto and the payee 
deposits the cheque in his Toronto bank one day, I presume that my account can 
be debited the same day or, at any rate, the next day. 


Mr. BuRKE: I am not aware how fast the— 


Mr. WAHN: Suppose I send a cheque from Toronto to Vancouver and the 
payee receives it in Vancouver: do you believe the cheque will be debited to my 
account in Toronto on the same day as it would have been had it been delivered 
to a payee in Toronto, or do you concede there could be some difference in time? 


Mr. BurRKE: There could be some difference in time but Iam wondering with 
the computer whether or not these occurences would not— 


Mr. WAHN: You feel it may be possible to clear a cheque drawn on a Toronto 
bank and which is deposited by the payee in Vancouver as quickly as if the 
cheque had been delivered to a payee in Toronto? 


Mr. BurKE: I think there is every possibility of that, sir. 


Mr. WAHN: This is just a question of fact which I would think the banks 
could determine definitely one way or the other. If that is true, then I would 
agree there is no reason why out of town cheques should bear a clearing charge 
and in town cheques should not. But if, in fact, it is established that an out of 
town cheque on the average does take a bit longer to clear and to debit to the 
Payer’s account than does an in town cheque, would you not agree that there is 
an additional interest cost there which someone must bear? 


Mr. BURKE: Yes and I think it should be the issuer of the cheque. Under 
the law that is the proper place. 


Mr. Waun: That is quite true, and you would agree that if the payer sends 
the payee a cheque which does not carry the proper exchange, legally the payee 
could send the cheque back and ask the payer to send the cheque in the correct 
amount? He has that right in law now, but he obviously realizes it is not a very 
effective right. He does not do it in fact, although he would have the right to it. 


Mr. BurkKE: That is right. 


Mr. WauN: How are you going to shift that burden? Legally the payer is 
inder that obligation now, but how are you going to make that obligation 
offective? 

Mr. BuRKE: Well, that is a very difficult thing to do unless you set up 
*Orrespondence, unless you— 


Mr. Wauwn: Does your suggestion not amount to this analysis, that you are 
lot going to make the payer responsible for bearing the cost, you are going to 
nake the banking system bear the cost? 
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Mr. BurKE: Simply because I believe that in the day of the modern compu- 
ter that the transfer of this information is possible with just the same speed 
from major out of town points as it is within town. 


Mr. WauN: Well, suppose there is a time difference. When you clear a 
cheque in Toronto you are in the same time zone. 


Mr. Burke: That is right. 


Mr. Waun: If you send a cheque to Vancouver it may be deposited in 
Vancouver at five o’clock Vancouver time, which is eight o’clock Toronto time, 
and perhaps the bankers have gone home. I do not know. What do you say about 


this situation? 


Mr. BuRKE: We have exactly the same problem within our own organization, 
but electronic devices work at night. 


Mr. Wann: Is this not just a question of fact? Can cheques delivered to out 
of town points in fact be cleared by electronic computers as quickly as cheques 
delivered to in town points? 


Mr. BurKE: I subscribe to that, yes. 


Mr. Wann: But if that is not so, then there is an additional cost involved 
despite what the royal commission may have said. The additional cost is not so 
much in the physical clearing of the cheques but rather in the interest loss. Is 
that right? 


Mr. BurRKE: That is correct. 


Mr. Wann: If it is established as a fact—and this can be determined easily. I 
would think—that. there is an additional cost involved, then you agree that you 
cannot, without a lot of trouble, make the payer bear the cost. He is obligated 
now to bear the cost but he is not doing it. Your suggestion, then, amounts to the 
fact that the additional cost, if any, should be borne by the banking system? 


Mr. BuRKE: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Waun: Well, that is what I am trying to establish. I think your brief 
indicates that at the present time the members of your association are bearing 
the cost to the extent of about $3 million. That is not a net loss, that just means 
that the payers are profiting to the extent of the same amount. 


Mr. Burke: The unstated part of that cost, though, is to compute that 
amount of money. 


Mr. Wann: Well, I can understand that, but knowing the exchange cost if 
presume the members of your association, being sound business men, consider 
that a normal cost of doing business under existing circumstances and take that 
into consideration in the normal mark-up which they make. 


Mr. BurKE: Yes, but they are not happy about the wastefulness of it, 
particularly as they see other countries such as the United States in particular 
moving into the area of par clearance to the extent that they have done, which is 
94.1 per cent. 


Mr. Waun: Well, it would be a question of the banks recovering extra costs, 
if any, in a more efficient way. 
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Mr. BurRKE: That is right. You will recall that mention was made about 
buying cheques. 


In 1953 it was our association that put before the then finance minister the 
suggestion that the three cent stamp on cheques up to $100, and six cents over 
that, be abolished. That was a very, very time wasting device, and here again 
people were issuing cheques and omitting to put on the stamp that made it a 
negotiable instrument. What are you going to do if you receive a cheque from a 
man for $200 or $300? Are you going to write to him at today’s cost of a letter 
which is around $2.40, and ask him for 6 cents, or ask him for 15 or 25 cents? 
This is how these things creep in and become very inefficient, I think, in the 
conduct of business today. 


Mr. WAHN: Nevertheless, would you not agree that even under the existing 
inefficient system, as you have described it, it is really a very inexpensive way 
that a resident of Toronto, for example, has of paying a debt to a resident of 
Vancouver. It would be rather expensive if he were to take a plane and go and 
attend personally and deliver the cash. 


Mr. BurKE: That is correct. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Plus the amount of the cheque! 


Mr. Waun: I just have one final question. If you agree that a better system 
could be found, how do you recommend that the bank recover the portion of the 
cost which it would bear if it assumed the costs involved in bank clearing? 


Mr. BuRKE: Well, I am not capable of advising the banks how they would go 
about this, but I am quite sure that they would find ways and means to recover 
this which would not be as wasteful of manpower as it is today, not only the 
manpower of their clients but certainly their own manpower internally, because 
if this is a charge in doing business then someone must verify that it is correctly 
assessed. So, the computation is done twice. 


Mr. WAHN: One suggestion which was made was that the bank would not 
credit the payee’s account in Vancouver until the cheque had actually cleared the 
Toronto bank. Would you prefer this sytem? 


Mr. BuRKE: Well, if the bank could prove that it was not able to transfer the 
_ credits electronically, which I believe they can do. 


Mr. WaAun: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Wahn. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): One of the advantages in 
adopting the proposal made by our witness would be that if the banks are not as 
far into the modern age as they ought to be they would very soon get there. I 
_ have observed that Air Canada consumes no more time in getting information 
about a reservation for me from Vancouver or Edmonton as it does from Toronto 
or Ottawa. It is almost instantaneous. 


Mr, LAMBERT: But how do you know you are not paying for that? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Probably I am, I do not 
know. I do not think so, though, because actually they have cut down their costs 
by doing this. They do not have the elaborate performance they used to have, 
which was a very time wasting and a very expensive cost, and that is why Air 
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Canada put that in. If the banks have not done so, then I suggest that every 
move we can make to force them to do this should be taken. However, I suspect 
they do it. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Perhaps they will note the signature on the cheque. It is all 
right to make a reservation for a seat on a plane, but for a cheque that is signed 
by somebody in Vancouver to be cashed on an account in Montreal— 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The information about 
that person’s account can be transmitted instantaneously, which I presume is 
what is done. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Before asking Mr. Clermont’s reaction to this I would 
just like, if I may, to clarify two points. 


Does the bank charge anything regarding the clearance of certified cheques? 
Mr. BurRKE: That I cannot answer. 

Mr. CLERMONT: There is no difference. 

Mr. BurKE: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. CLERMONT: There is no difference between a certified cheque or an 
uncertified one. There is a bank charge. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: And what about the N.S.F. cheques? 
Mr. BurKE: I think the banks are imposing a charge. 


(Translation) 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont, please. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Burke, you said the banks would find other means for 
compensating the loss they claim they would have, but the Porter Royal Com- 
mission admits that someone has to pay, because they claim the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay for these cheques, the banks claim they lose $7 millions in 
cashing Government cheques. Does that mean the banks should get compensa- 
tion by going into other fields, that the customer would pay extra? 


(English) 


Mr. Burke: I do not feel qualified to discuss the government’s position on 
this. They point out in the report that they— 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Burke, I gave the government as an example. The 
banks claim they are losing $7 million a year by cashing federal government 
cheques. If all cheques are cashed without charge that means the banks, accord- 
ing to their claim, will lose more money and somebody will have to pay to reco- 
ver that supposed loss of money. 


Mr. BurKE: I submit, sir, that if exchange was computed on all government 
cheques and the banks had to check the accuracy of that, it would be very much 
more costly than they claim it is today. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but you mention in your report that in Europe they do 
not have the bank charges, but I understand in many countries of Europe they 
have what they call a transfer of credit? 


Mr. BurRKE: That is right. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Where a customer will go to his bank and ask his bank to 
transfer so much money to somebody else in another bank and debit his account? 


Mr. BurRKE: That is right, and I would imagine he has to pay for that 
privilege. 
Mr. CLERMONT: So is there any difference? The bank will get the charge. 


Mr. BuRKE: Well, in that case the bank is performing a specific clerical task. 
Under our system the cheques are written and submitted to the banks, 


| Mr. CLERMONT: I am sure you are aware of clause 92 of Bill No. C-222? 

Mr. BurRKE: Offhand I am not, no. 

Mr. CLERMONT: If this bill is approved, and comparing it with the chart 
you have given us, you will pay more money than you pay now, because in 
some Cases it is one-tenth, one-twentieth and one-thirty-second and with Bill 


No. C-222, clause 92, it is a minimum of one-eighth and a maximum of one- 
quarter. That is clause 92(2) (a) and (b). 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Perhaps we should delete 
that, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but I am afraid, Mr. Cameron, that somebody else will 
have to pay what the banks claim they will lose in money. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I expect so, if they have 
anything to do with it. 
(Translation) 

Mr. LATULIPPE: A supplementary question, sir? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: A moment, please. 


(English) 


Do you have anything to say with regard to Mr. Cameron’s comment or 
Mr. Clermont’s? 


Mr. BuRKE: There is only one thing I would like to say in connection with 
that. It says the bank “may”. I would certainly like to suggest to this committee 
that they examine the background information that would cause the royal 
commission to make the statement it made that there is no significant extra 
20st involved. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Thank you. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CAMERON: You do not have a question? 


Translation) 


Mr. LATULIPPE: May I ask a supplementary question to Mr. Clermont’s 
uestion. I read somewhere in the Porter report that the Government leaves 
ertain reserves to the banks to compensate the expenses for the exchange of 
heques. I do not remember where I found it, but I did read it in the report. The 
anks are allowed certain reserves to compensate for the handling of cheques. Is 
‘not the case? 
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(English) 

Mr. BurKE: This is on page 394, sir, of the Porter report, and it says: 

It is true that the banks gain some advantage from government ! 

balances maintained with them in the ordinary course of events, although — 

there is no guarantee of this and balance over $100 million are paid 
interest at a rate very close to that on treasury bills. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: Could you tell us what is the total circulation of cheques, the 
total value of cheques handled? 


(English) 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have that information, Mr. Burke? 


Mr. BurkKE: That information is in our brief. To the end of 1964 the total | 
value is $162,045,990,000. And as you can see that has gone up very appreciably 
since 1938, when it was $11 billion. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: I saw also somewhere there was a circulation of 520 billion. 
This does not correspond to the figure you gave us—520 billion. 


(English) 

Mr. BurKE: My figures are from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, cata-. 
logue 61001 monthly, and when we submitted the brief the latest figures availa- 
ble were for the year 1964, and at that time it was $162,045,990,000. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LATULIPPE: The statistics I have seen were for the year 1966, but I! 
cannot remember where I found them, but I seem to remember the figure was_ 
520 billion. However, if we take out $3 million, it means that the discount, 
charged by the banks is not charged on the whole volume of cheques, because the’ 
amount would be far greater than that. 
(English) 4 
Mr. BurKE: Unless I have misunderstood you, sir, I thought you asked . for 
the value of the cheques cashed, and that was the figure I gave. | 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No, he asked for the number of cheques. 
Mr. BurKE: The number of cheques? I do not have that figure. 
Mr. CLermont: Mr. Burke, I do not think when you mentioned $2,900,000 
and something it is what the banks are charging, it is only 37 per cent of what 
your 4,000 members said? } 
Mr. BurKE: That is right, exactly. 
Mr. CLERMONT: Besides that there are many more organizations and other 
people that are paying bank charges throughout Canada. | 
Mr. BurKE: That is perfectly correct. 
Mr. CLERMONT: I am sure that the bank charges to cash cheques are much 
more than $2,900,000. 


f 
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Mr. BurRKE: I was just giving an example of having tested this with our 
membership to determine— 


Mr. CLERMONT: And only 37 per cent of your membership replied? 


Mr. BuRKE: Yes, and if you will notice it is broken down into the various 
industries. Take the packinghouse industry, for example, where terms are week- 
ly; in essence they get 52 cheques every year from every one of their customers, 
so this is a very large job with them in making up their daily deposits. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have a supplementary, Mr. Chairman. 
‘The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In your tabulation, though, you did not indicate how much 
each of these firms estimated it saved by not putting exchange on their cheques 
that they send out to their creditors? 


Mr. BuRKE: Well, here is where the discrimination bit comes in. They 
arrange par clearance. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but you know as well as I do how you arrange par 
clearance. You either keep a sufficient balance or you pay a general fee. 


Mr. BurRKE: Or you borrow. 
Mr. LAMBERT: But you are paying for that. 


Mr. BurKE: In other words, you give the bank compensating revenue in 
other fields. 


across the country? 
| Mr. WAN: We collect 50 per cent on their savings, though. 


Mr. BurKE: I again go back to the statement that has been made that there 
“Sno significant extra cost to clear out of town cheques. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, there I part company with the commission. 


| Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands ): You parted with them an 
iour ago, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What would your views be about buying all your cheques 
whether you are an urban customer, a city customer or a general customer, no 
matter where you were, if you paid a flat charge of 15 cents or 10 cents per 
theque and you could only use that particular form of cheque for bank X? 


Mr. BurRKE: Well, I currently buy my cheques from the bank because my 
tame is imprinted on them and my account number is imprinted on them in 
lagnetic ink. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Also your computer num- 


er? 


Mr. BuRKE: Yes. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Well, what would be the views of your members? Perhaps 
you have not been able to test them on this, but would they be prepared to buy 
their cheques from the banks on a flat rate even though 75 per cent of their 
business was done within the one clearing area on which there would be no 
exchange chargeable? 


Mr. BurRKE: I could not commit them by answering that question. 
Mr. LAMBERT: It would be interesting to know. 


Mr. Wann: I have a supplementary question now in view of what Mr. Burke 
has said. I believe in answer to Mr. Lambert you said that many of your 
members were able to arrange par privileges on outgoing cheques and for that 
reason you did not deduct from your members the cost of bearing the exchange, 
which was a saving that you might make by not having to pay exchange on the 
cheques that you issue in payment of your debts. If your members can arrange 
par clearance for outgoing cheques, can you not also arrange par clearance for 
incoming cheques? I thought there was something in your memorandum which 
indicated that that was possible? 


Mr. BurKE: No, not to my knowledge. 


Mr. WauHN: So, you cannot make arrangements with your bankers whereby 
the cheques you receive are free of exchange? 


Mr. BurKE: No. Some of our customers, however, get the bank to compute 
the exchange on their cheques and the bank makes a charge for this additional 
service. I look at the units of money involved here and the clerical time to 
compute these. I feel that it is— 


Mr. LAMBERT: What about having an educational campaign to encourage 
people to include the exchange when they pay their debts? 


Mr. Waun: I had not quite finished my question. If you will look at page 3 of 
your memorandum, Mr. Burke, subparagraph 1 of paragraph 11 reads: 
Presumably by virtue of the competitive situation among the chart- 
ered banks of Canada, certain of their customers are permitted as payer 
and/or payee to negotiate their cheques at par. 


Does not that mean that some of your members can make arrangements 
with the chartered banks whereby incoming cheques on which they are payees 
are negotiated at par? 


Mr. BurKE: Well, if the payee has negotiated with his bank for par clear- 
ance and it is printed right on the cheque. The general phrase is “This cheque is 
payable at par at all branches across Canada except far northern branches”. 


Mr. Waun: That would be where the payer had made those arrangements. 
Look at this paragraph— 


Mr. BurKE: Well, what I think is intended here is if the payee has also made 
those arrangements there is going to be no charge. 


Mr. Wauw: On cheques which are payable to him? 


Mr. BurKE: Cheques that he receives which have that notation on them 
There is no charge for those. But where there is no notation to the effect that the 
cheque is payable at par, then the exchange applies. 
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Mr. Wann: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Burke, most of your claim that there should be no 
charge is based on the Royal Commission on Banking but, on the other hand, the 
same commission recommends that the clearing arrangements should be made 
through the Bank of Canada instead of through the banking association. When 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada was here as a witness he claimed it was not 
desirable that clearing arrangements should be made through the Bank of 
Canada. 


Mr. BuRKE: There is a footnote at the page of 394 which says: 


Even if the central bank were gradually to assume a larger role in the 
mechanical job of clearing, and we see no advantage in its doing so, we 
find it hard to believe that this would enable it to pry into the affairs 
Ole. 


And so on. As I read that the commission saw no advantage in the central 
bank doing it. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Have you concluded, Mr. Clermont? Then, as no other 
members wish to ask questions, Mr. Burke, I thank you very much on behalf of 
everyone for the interesting points you have raised before us. You can be sure 
that your suggestions will be taken into consideration by all the members when 
studying the amendments to the bill. 


Mr. BurKE: Thank you, gentlemen. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: This meeting is now adjourned until a further date in 
January of next year, which will be decided by the steering committee when 
they meet tomorrow. 
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TUESDAY, January 10, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are now ina position to begin our meeting. It 
will be basically for the purpose of taking evidence. Our witness this morning is 
Mr. Joseph Pope, proprietor of Pope and Company, which is a member of the 
Montreal Stock Exchange, the Investment Dealers Association of Canada, and I 
gather also an associate member of the Boston Stock Exchange and the Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore-Washington Stock Exchanges. Prior to forming his own firm, 
Mr. Pope spent a number of years with one of the chartered banks and with a 
major investment firm. Since Mr. Pope’s brief is actually brief, rather than 
attempt to have him summarize it, I am going to ask him to read it to us and 
then we will enter into our discussion. 


Mr. JOSEPH PoPE (Pope & Company, Toronto): Mr. Chairman and hon. 
gentlemen, A section of the Bank Act that has received little or no public 
discussion and yet is far reaching in its effect is section 157. I refer to the new 
draft. This section was first introduced in the revision that took place in the 
1930s. On the face of it, the section would appear to have been inserted merely to 
forbid an improper use of the word “bank”? by unsound institutions wishing to 
_ take advantage of the gullibility of the public. In practice, it has brought about 
greater evils in that by forbidding the use of the words “bank”, “banker”, or 
_ “banking” by those who are not incorporated under the terms of the Bank Act, it 
has effectively made it impossible for even those foreign banks of the highest 
| repute to offer their services to the Canadian public. 

The point that this memorandum wishes to emphasize is that it is not 
generally realized that the results of this section 157 have been, unwittingly, 
quite disastrous. 


Firstly: By using the word “bank” in this manner, Parliament has in effect 
changed the normal meaning of the word as commonly used in the English 
language; as an unfortunate legal implication is that any institution carrying on 
business in Canada and performing banking functions, but not chartered under 
the Bank Act, is beyond the control of the federal Parliament. This, of course, is 
quite contrary to the thought of those who drafted the British North America 
Act. 


Secondly: As the international banks are, as a consequence of this section, 
forbidden to open branches in either Montreal or Toronto, our public suffers 
from a considerable limitation in the banking facilities that are offered to it. This 
is not necessarily a criticism of the facilities offered by our own chartered banks, 
As we all know, these rank amongst the soundest in the world. The point is, 
though, that while they are excellent in their chosen fields—and by that I refer 
to normal commercial banking and savings banking—they are somewhat pro- 
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vincial in their approach to international banking. Parliament should not put 
itself in the position of depriving the public of the more sophisticated banking 
services that are available in foreign financial centres. 


Thirdly: Section 157 actually reduces Canada, in matters of international finance, 
to the status of a third-rate power. It is no exaggeration to say that, financially 
speaking, the influence of the Canadian dollar abroad is practically nil. 


Fourthly: The Canadian dollar, because of this section 157, is merely a local 
currency rather than an international currency. 


Fifthly: Properly speaking, there is no foreign exchange market in Montreal or 
Toronto worthy of the name. One grants that the foreign exchange trading 
departments of the various chartered banks are quite adept at making quotations 


in American dollars, yet the fact remains that any quotation in Canadian dollars 
for any other foreign currency is merely a reflection of the New York market. 


Sixthly: It is again no exaggeration to say that this section has been responsible 
over the years for the loss by our exporters and manufacturers of a great deal of 
business. Manufacturers can well have excellent products for sale, but lacking 
complete financial advice regarding foreign exchange and foreign credit, they are 
unable to compete with those who have more financial expertise at their disposal. 


It is sheer emotional chauvinism to believe that foreign banks are anxious to 
come into this country to prey on the savings of our widows and orphans. The 
finest financial centre in the world is London. In that city there are nearly two 
hundred branches of foreign banks. Of course about a dozen of them are our own 
Canadian banks. The requirements for the starting of a branch of a foreign bank 
in London are quite simple. It is merely required that it be licensed by the 
London Board of Trade, and on its letterhead state the country and year of its 
incorporation. Contrary to the fears of our chartered banks, a branch of a foreign 
bank does not deprive local banks of business, but rather brings new business to 
the financial community. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to suggest that 
my next paragraph on subsection G be removed because it concerns a matter 
upon which you have had testimony from far more expert witnesses than myself. 
So, if you like I will just take out that paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well you are as much entitled to present your views on this 
topic as any other citizen who has indicated a desire to appear before us. 


Mr. Pore: Well, I have made a reservation which you have noted. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have noted it. 


Mr. Pope: You have noted it gentlemen. By the same token, sub-section “G” 
of section 75 of Bill C-222 must be considered iniquitous. It is perfectly proper 
for Parliament to pass legislation seeing to it that foreign guests behave as good 
citizens. It is another matter entirely though to propose legislation aimed at 
causing needless harm to a particular well-behaved foreign guest. 


The restrictions imposed on ownership of bank shares by the new section 53 
are to be deplored. Sub-section 2 of section 93, which limits the shares of a 
chartered bank that may be held by one group to 10 per cent merely serves to 
perpetuate control by management rather than control by the owners, which is 
the more proper thing. 
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Much of the newspaper discussion regarding the revision of the Bank Act 
has been on the matter of whether or not a limit should exist on the rate of 
interest that chartered banks may ask for in granting loans. Most of the argu- 
ments in favour of retention of the rate ceiling tend to be emotional rather than 
rational. There are no sound grounds for believing that the chartered banks 
would take advantage of this new freedom, were it granted to them, by charging 
rates that could be considered improper. At the present time, the limit is quite 
unrealistic and produces unhealthy results. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Pope. Before going on, the committee will 
have to deal with a procedural matter. We are now officially constituted. I should 
bring to your attention the report of the steering committee of Wednesday, 
December 21, as follows: (See Minutes of Proceedings) 


I should point out to the Committee that our Clerk, Miss Ballantine, after 
looking into this matter appended this note: 
All the above have confirmed that they will appear on the dates 


mentioned, except the Mercantile Bank of Canada, who will not be able 
to appear until January 24th. 


I would suggest to the committee that we have a formal motion to approve the 
report with the amendment that the Mercantile Bank will appear on the 24th 
rather than the 19th. Also, I would suggest hopefully that our Clerk might 
inquire if the group of junior trust companies might be available on that date. 
Of course I realise this may be a little too soon, but perhaps we may consider 
having them on that date if other factors, including the deposit insurance 
resolution, seem to make it convenient. I just suggest this from the point of view 
of using our time to the best advantage. Could I have a motion of this kind so 


that we can proceed properly with any discussion on this report. 


(Translation) 
| Mr. CLERMONT: I so move. 
Mr. LAMBERT: I second the motion. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Have we had an answer 
‘rom the Mercantile Bank on the J anuary 24th date? 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. We originally suggested the 19th. However, some of 
he people we would want to hear from were not available on the 19th; they 
hemselves apparently suggested the 24th, and this fits into our order of business. 
would suggest to the Committee that this might therefore be an appropriate 
ime to hear from this group. Is there any further discussion? If not, are all in 
avour of the report as modified? 


i 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. LamMsBeErtT: I have a question arising out of that. Have you been able to 
Scertain when the Minister of Finance will be available? 
| 27294783 
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The CHAIRMAN: I have not pursued the matter since we adjourned for 
Christmas. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I want to come back to the original charge, that a lot of the 
consideration that we have been given so far is quite academic. The Government 
is proposing certain changes and we have had no reasoning by the government. 
It has been quite impossible and quite improper to try to get anything from Mr. 
Elderkin in connection with, shall we say, the motivation in respect of a number 
of these changes, which has made a lot of the discussion with the Canadian 
Bankers Association and others quite frustrating and sometimes futile. The 
sooner he gets here and puts his case forward the better. 


The CHAIRMAN: As you may recall, the approach the committee generally 
felt was satisfactory was to hear witnesses who had views to express and then 
have the minister with us for a lengthy period so that questioning of the minister 
could proceed in the light of the thoughts brought forward by people outside 
government circles. Anyway, we appear to be almost done with our witnesses. 
However, I will pursue that aspect further because I think there is no question 
that we are getting to the stage when the Minister of Finance could make a very 
useful contribution to our work, and I think we should in any event have the 
steering committee meeting early next week to come to some definite decision on 
that point. 


May I suggest to the committee that it appears to me that Mr. Pope’s brief 
falls into four sections: his views on the implications of section 157, up to and 
including the end of the second paragraph on page 2; then there are his remarks 
on section 75, although, perhaps in fairness to Mr. Pope if he feels that his own 
expertise does not extend particularly in that direction, you may not wish to 
discuss this paragraph with him in detail; then his views on subsection 2 of 
section 53; and finally his views on the interest rate. I would suggest to the 
committee that we discuss Mr. Pope’s brief with him in that order, following 
which we should have time to raise any other points on which we feel he may 
have some contribution to make. The first name I have on my list is Mr. 
Laflamme, followed by Dr. McLean and then Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to know if Mr. Pope was 
referring to the proposed article 157 in the proposed bill. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Pops: Yes, it is in Bill C-222, sir. It could be found in all bills since 1933, 
as you know. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I understand, but I would like to know, from the legal point 
of view, what can eventually be the effect which would be so disastrous with 
regard to this proposal? What is so wrong about using the word “bank” without 
providing a definition of that word? 


Mr. Pops: But, sir, that is just what is disastrous. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But since there are no legal consequences, what exactly is 
the nature of that disaster? 


Mr. Pops: I see. I was trying to give some broad explanation of the six 
points, so to speak. The first is that the inclusion of that clause 157 in the Bill 
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does provide a near-definition of the word “bank”. This means that a bank is any 
institution incorporated under the Bank Act. 
This means that nothing else is banking and this is ridiculous. This means 
that, according to the British North America Act, all banking activities fall under 
the control of the federal government. But under this clause 157, you limit your 
control to chartered banks. Trust companies, all sorts of companies that are 
actually banks, and accept deposits from the public and withdrawals of deposits 
and cash cheques on demand, are banks in the true sense of the word, in English 
and in French, but a judge or a lawyer could say: “These are not banks”, 
referring to this clause 157. So you are removing from your control the greater 
portion of banking operations in the country and you are denying the British 
North America Act. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: You consider that article 157 as it is drawn up, reduces, 
restricts the meaning of the word “bank’’? 

Mr. Pope: It changes the sense of the word. There is a sense to this word, a 
definition to this word in the dictionary: 

Mr. LAFLAMME: There is no definition in the Act, even. 

Mr. PopE: The words are tricky. Any person who uses the words “banking, 
or banking operations” who carries on such operations, but does not have a 
charter is actually against the law. So this means that anyone who is in business, 
and doing banking business can say “I am not a banker because I do not come 
under the Bank Act, I was incorporated under the chartered loan corporations in 
the country— 
(English) 

Mr. LAFLAMME: —trust and loans Corporations of Ontario. 
(Translation) 

Mr. Pore: Therefore I am not in the banking business. 

Mr, LAFLAMME: Well what would be your suggestion? 

Mr. Pope: My suggestion would be that we would do away with this clause. 
Do you agree with this. This was put in the law in 1930 at a time when all— 
(English) 

—investment bankers had their tails between their legs because of the de- 


ression and the thing has stuck in there ever since. It has had a very evil effect 
which people do not realize. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Thank you very much. - 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Mr. Pope, would you take 157 right out of the 
3ank Act? 

Mr. PopPE: Yes, sir. 


Mr. McLEANn (Charlotte): Was that not put in, in the first place, because 
hey were designated as bankers and issued their own currency? 


Mr. Pope: If you are asking me the question, sir, that is not my understand- 
ag. My understanding, sir, is that the Bank Act has been in existence practically 
s long as this country has been in existence. It was enacted shortly after 1867 
nd this clause was only put in about 1930, sir. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes, but was it not put in because they were 
designated and set apart as bankers and as such they issued their own currency. 


Mr. Pops: By a coincidence, sir, it was about the time this section first went 
in that the banks had their note issuing— 


Mr. McLEaN (Charlotte): How would you tell a banker from anybody else 
if the banks were issuing their currency and the other people were not issuing 
any currency? Are you not a banker today because of your relations with the 
central bank and other things? 


Mr. Pore: Perhaps that is the definition of the word “bank”, that legislation 
has forced on us in this country, but it is my submission that banking could be 
defined in more simple terms that that. One who accepts deposits or who holds 
himself open to accept deposits payable on demand and, if you like, offers a 
chequing facility, is a banker. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Would you not come in conflict with the provinces 
then? Would the federal government not come in conflict with the provinces? 


Mr. Pope: No, sir. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It would not? 


Mr. Pore: Not in my opinion, sir. I am not a lawyer but since you have 
raised the point, sir, I would suggest that if a provincial government chartered 
what they call the trust companies and now these trust companies receive 
deposits, fine; it is within the jurisdiction of a provincial government to create 
incorporations with set purposes, but the federal government has authority over 
banking and if it finds a provincial creature engaged in banking, it may control it 
under the B.N.A. Act. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Would it do that down in Quebec? 
Mr. Pore: Absolutely. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You come, thirdly, to the section which actually 
reduces Canada in matters of international finance and the influence of the 
Canadian dollar abroad is practically nil. Is the American dollar practically nil 
abroad at the present time? 


Mr. Pope: The American dollar and the pound sterling are the two mediums 
of exchange in international transactions. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Why are they? 


Mr. Pope: First, because they have acceptance on the part of other coun- 
tries; by that I mean that smaller countries are prepared to hold sterling or 
United States dollars as part of their official reserve rather than gold or in 
addition to gold. 


Second, both New York and London offer very professional banking facili- 
ties—loan facilities, discount facilities, deposit facilities—which make it a great 
convenience to use those currencies. As a consequence, it follows that much 
international trading, exporting and importing, is done on prices based on either 
pounds sterling or United States dollars. 


Now, where this affects us is that we do not buy abroad with Canadian 
dollars; we do not sell abroad with Canadian dollars; we tend to quote in the 
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currencies of other countries. Why? Because our dollar is not used abroad; it is 
not recognized abroad. If there were foreign banks in Montreal or Toronto, a 
Brussels’ importer wishing to deal directly with Canada to obtain Canadian 
dollars would find it much easier. At present he merely buys American dollars 
and has the transaction finalized in New York. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The companies I have been associated with prac- 
tically all my life are dealing with 62 countries at the present time. We sell 
abroad in Canadian dollars; we also sell abroad in American dollars, and I 
cannot see that clause 157 makes any difference to us. The reason that the 
American dollar and the pound sterling are reserve currencies is that they were 
established by the International Monetary Fund as reserve currencies. One 
reason that I think France complains all the time is that the franc is not a reserve 
currency. In my early days London was the settling point, not New York; but as 
a result of two wars it came to New York, which will remain a settling point. It 
is only because they have now got their dollar in trouble that they have 
guidelines. I do not think the American dollar is any better than the Canadian 
dollar at the present time, when it comes to dealings outside. 


Mr. PopE: It was not suggested it was, sir. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It has really become a domestic dollar. I do not see 
how clause 157 is going to affect the dollar. 


Mr. Pope: I suggested this as a secondary effect. It is an insidious little thing. 
It does not say that foreign banks may not open foreign branches. It says nobody 
may use the word “bank’’. Fine, so the Bank of Brussels cannot open a branch in 
Montreal because it runs afoul of this clause which deals with it. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): How can the Bank of Brussels open a branch in 
Montreal and be controlled by the central bank? 


Mr. Pope: Any guest in this country may be controlled. Parliament is 
supreme, sir. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Then we would have to pass different legislation 
to make provision for it. We would have to change our central banking system. 


Mr. PopE: I am a simple person, sir. I do not see that if the Bank of Brussels 
or a bank of such repute chose to open a branch in Montreal, to pick the 
French-speaking half of the axis, that it would be essential that it came under 
the Bank of Canada’s supervision. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Do not some foreign banks now have what could 
be referred to as banks in this country? Do they not own trust companies which 
take deposits and give chequing privileges. Are these not fully owned by a 
foreign bank? 

Mr. Pope: I cannot think of a trust company, offhand, other than the 
subsidiary of the Mercantile Bank; but you are quite correct, sir, in that two 
Swiss banks with the highest reputation have opened up offices in Montreal and 
have chosen to name themselves, very carefully, by avoiding the use of the word 
“bank”. But they limit themselves as to what they actually can do. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): It is really a fact that international money has no 
sovereignty and in our Bank Act we are really trying to keep our own sover- 
eignty. International money owes no patriotism to anybody. 
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Mr. Pore: No, sir. 
The CHarRMAN: Are there any other questions on clause 157? 


I would now like to recognize Mr. Cameron, followed by Mr. Lambert and 
Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Pope, I have been 
wondering why you think our problems will be solved by deleting that aspect of 
clause 157 which confines the use of the word “bank” to the chartered banks in 
Canada. At the present time, as I am sure you must know if you have been 
following the proceedings of this Committee, the Committee has been quite 
concerned with the operations of near-banks. 


Mr. Pope: Quite. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you not think that the 
best way to solve the problem would be to retain the use of the word “bank” but 
also to have a definition of the word “banking”, which we do not have? 


Mr. Pope: Are you asking me a question, sir? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. Pore: I must emphasize that I am not a lawyer, sir, but in answer to 
your question my feeling is that if Parliament ever chose to try to define 
“banking”, a word that has defied the ability of many jurists to define—im- 
mediately it froze the meaning of the word by legislation the courts would run 
into a great deal of trouble. I have been told this by lawyers and I think I am 
right in the various opinions I have read. Again, I understand from lawyers that 
the current definition of “banking” is one composed by a jurist, I believe, on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in Great Britain, who said in effect that 
a “banker” is “one who holds himself open to the accepting of deposits and 
allows a chequing service.” “Allows a chequing service” is an addition which 
perhaps was put on later. As soon as you incorporate such a phrase in legislation 
and say that from now on this is banking, immediately, ingenious people will 
find ways of getting around that and doing something which does not quite 
follow the definition and are, therefore, outside the intent. 

By not defining it and merely bearing in mind that the British North 
America Act already gives you all control over banking, you do not have to 
define it. Let the judge worry about that if a court case ever comes up. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pope, why is a judge better able to deal with this than 
the elected representatives of the Canadian people? 


Mr. Pops: I did not say that, sir. I am trying to preserve your jurisdiction. I 
suggested that as soon as you define it, you merely carve a piece out of it and 
leave fringy areas as you have now. You have a sad situation now that the 
provincially incorporated trust companies and the provincially incorporated 
finance companies are considered—I say they are not—to be outside your juris- 
diction because of an interpretation of this clause 157. I say that under the 
B.N.A. Act they belong to you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you direct us to any decisions where clause 157 has 
been used to narrow the federal jurisdiction over banking? 


Mr. Pope: Precisely, sir. It is common ground today that the provincially 
incorporated— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. I asked if you could direct us to any deci- 
sions of any courts in Canada based on clause 157? 


Mr. Pope: No, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: You were saying what might happen. 


Mr. PoPE: No, sir. I am saying that it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s federal 
government and all Her Majesty’s provincial governments that a provincially 
incorporated trust company does not fall within your jurisdiction even when it 
engages in banking. This is absurd. 


The CHAIRMAN: I did not know that the doors were closed that fully on the 
other possibility. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Pope I am sure you 
will agree that it is necessary to have the institutions which are now termed 
“banks” under the control of the federal government and in their special rela- 
tionship to the central bank to the reserve system. Do you agree that this is the 
case? 


Mr. Pope: Yes, but I would put it in a slightly different way. I agree that in 
a country with a central bank, the large commercial banks should be forced to 
keep reserves with the central bank. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So that the central bank 
may have some control of the total money supply at any time? 


Mr. Pope: Precisely. 


Mr. CAMERON(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you not think that if 
you removed this restriction on the use of the word “bank”, we shall have a 
rather confused picture in Canada in the eyes of the public, at least, who will not 
be able to distinguish between the institutions that have to maintain reserves 
with the central bank and other institutions which have no such obligation at 
all? 


Mr. Pope: I am a great believer in liberty, sir. I believe that somebody 
having money to deposit in a place of safekeeping should be guided by a good 
reputation. There is a bank in this country which is celebrating its 150th 
anniversary about the same time as we are celebrating our 100th anniversary. 
This bank has a good reputation, and the public should know about it. That 
would be a good bank to use. If a financial institution was incorporated two years 
ago and it did not publish a balance sheet, it would be suspect. Indeed, there are 
normal rules of prudence by which a person guides himself in his financial 
affairs. In other words, I might answer by asking another question: Is it the role 
of Parliament to so surround the area of finance with limitations and difficulties 
that you render the normal workings of honest business difficult in an effort to 
stop a thief? A thief is going to find a way of stealing no matter what you do, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I must confess I do not see 
that you are going to gain anything by removing this restriction on the use of the 
word “bank”. As I say, I think you will just add confusion. Rather, I would think 
that we should be directing our attention to making the assertion of federal 
authority which you have suggested should be made. 
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Mr. Pope: I am suggesting that an unfortunate side product of this section is 
that by implication it very severely limits the authority which Parliament has 
under the constitution. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But that restriction would 
be removed if there were a definition of what constitutes a bank. 


Mr. Pore: Admittedly, sir, I think this is a dangerous game to play. I think it 
would result in difficulties in the courts eventually if one tried to define banking. 
Yes, I really do, sir. In other words, the situation is ideal. The British North 
America Act allots banking to your responsibility, the responsibility of the 
federal government. Fine. That is sufficient definition, “banking”. That gives you 
the whole thing. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but if you do not 
know what banking is, how do you do this? 


Mr. Pope: First of all there is the common sense of the legislators. When 
they talk about banking they know pretty well what they mean. If the matter 
goes to the courts, as it has in England, I suggest that leaving it tenuous in this 
way gives you more scope for proper legislation, more scope for control and 
more scope for stepping in and saying that this is a bad situation. In banking we 
will take steps to correct it which, practically speaking, you do not now because 
so many people have the idea that you only control through the Inspector 
General the seven or eight banks that we refer to in this country as chartered 
banks. The practical result of this wretched section is that you only consider 
yourself responsible for the seven or eight chartered banks and not all the other 
bankers. Now, I have broken the law because I used the word “bankers” to 
describe other people. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, you have not broken 
the law, but they would if they used it. 

I will leave that point just now. I am interested in your suggestion that the 
use of the word “bank” which has, as you point out, the effect of preventing 
foreign banking institutions from establishing themselves in Canada, is neces- 
sarily a bad thing. I would like to have from you a little more specific informa- 
tion about the more sophisticated banking services to which you refer. I must 
admit I am inclined to agree with Dr. McLean that apparently Canadian busi- 
nesses can do business throughout the rest of the world and I really must point 
out to you again what Dr. McLean pointed out to you, that the position of sterl- 
ing and the American dollar is as the result of the decision of the International 
Monetary Fund, a decision taken because of the economic position of those two 
countries. It does not matter what we do; we could alter our legislation here 
as much as we liked and the Canadian dollar would not assume that position 
vis-a-vis the International Monetary Fund. You stress the fact that we do not 
buy or sell with Canadian dollars and that foreign currencies are not current 
in Canada, but this is true of every country. The definition of a currency is that 
it is the only currency that circulates within a political entity. 


Mr. Pore: I was making reference to the practice in continental financial 
centres where cross markets in foreign exchange are made in every European 
currency. They are not in Canada. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting that a Canadian bank will not give you 
a quotation on the Danish krone in Canadian dollars if you asked them for it? 


Mr. Pope: They will give it to you, but they do not make the market 
themselves; they get it from New York and multiply the New York quotation 
against— 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is not very long ago 
that I bought Egyptian currency without the slightest difficulty right here in 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Pope: Granted, sir, and perhaps you think I am being very technical, 
but from my experience I know how they make their quotation. The quotations 
are obtained by telephoning New York and asking for the rate on Egyptian 
pounds for that particular day, and they are advised it is such and such. They 
then multiply that by the Canadian-U.S. dollar rate and then give you a rate. 
They look at you with a professional eye as if they were experts in Egyptian 
pounds. They are not; they did not know the rate until they telephoned New 
York and got the rate. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is this not because the 
American dollar—and sterling—now to a lesser extent is the yardstick by which 
all other currencies are measured? 


Mr. Pope: Not in this field of foreign exchange, sir. In Brussels, Paris, 
Zurich and Geneva there is a proper foreign exchange market working, but not 
in Montreal or Toronto. 


The CHAIRMAN: How do you define a proper foreign exchange market? 


Mr. Pope: Where the representative of the bank in the trading department 
will make a market on his own capital and he has a principal in more than just 
one currency. In Canada a foreign exchange trader, an employee of the bank, on 
a trading desk will make a market in U.S. dollars as a principal and on his own 
risk. He is doing this as an expert and will not get into trouble, he knows what 
he is doing, he knows the right rate. If you ask him to quote Belgian francs in 
Canadian dollars or Swiss francs in Canadian dollars he cannot do it. In Switz- 
erland they can. 


The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean he cannot do it? You just told us he will 
give us a quotation. 


Mr. Pope: He cannot do it without asking someone else to give him a rate. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, if an American bank had a branch in 
Montreal or Toronto, would they not also call their office in New York and ask 
for a quotation, or will they do their work in Montreal or Toronto? 


Mr. Pope: If an American bank had a branch in Montreal today and there 
was no colony of foreign bank branches in Montreal or Toronto, the answer to 
your question would be yes. I am suggesting that if there was a colony of foreign 
banks operating in Canada that you would have a primary market in Canada for 
foreign exchange which you do not have. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the benefit beyond what we have now? 


Mr. Pope: I will give you an example. It might surprise you to know that 
when we sell wheat to Russia, all the business—by law, as I understand it—has 
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to be done through a Canadian grain dealer or grain merchant, commodity 
merchant. The Wheat Board will only deal with these dealers and the Russian 
buyer sitting in the Chateau Laurier has to buy the wheat from a dealer. The 
dealer is responsible for buying the wheat from the Wheat Board, finding a train 
to take it to a port, finding a ship to take it to Russia, and financing over the nine 
months or until such time as the Russians pay. 


I think there are something like 20 to 40 grain merchants in Winnipeg, three 
of whom are branches of large New York houses. Generally speaking all the 
business is done, not by the Canadian grain merchants but by the New York 
grain merchants who maintain three branches in Winnipeg. Why? Because they 
have better financial facilities open to them. Two years ago, when a large 
contract came up, the grain merchants in Winnipeg were aware that the last time 
they had asked their banks to offer them U.S. dollars for nine months the rate 
was 52 or 54 per cent or something like that, and they went to the banks and told 
them that they missed the business the last time because the rate which was 
quoted was too high and they would like to know what the rate was going to be 
this time. The Canadian banks sharpened their pencils and quoted to all the 
grain merchants in Winnipeg that at the rate of 43 per cent they would lend 
American dollars. Every Winnipeg grain dealer toddled up to the Chateau 
Laurier, knocked on the door of the wheat buying commission and quoted a rate 
laying down wheat in Vladivostok, or what have you. Then the Russian merely 
laughed at them and said, “Fine. That all-in price of yours is based on an interest 
rate over 9 months of 42 per cent. Are you not aware that the government of 
Russia commands a rate in international markets over 9 months of 44 per cent? 
On your way, little boy”’. 


The New York people, having access through their head offices to the more 
sophisticated international loan market, if you like, quoted their rates based ona 
loan rate of 44 per cent against U.S. dollars and did all the business and our 
Canadian people did none, because—and I hate to be so blunt—our Canadian 
banks are not sophisticated in foreign exchange, are not sophisticated in foreign 
loan rates and are not sophisticated in Euro dollars, and these other things. The 
wheat deal is a complicated transaction and it goes through a Warsaw bank. The 
Canadian banks, I suggest in all humility, lack the sophistication to understand 
these things, to appreciate the risks involved in trying to quote the proper rate. 
In this case I cited they were out } of one per cent and the result was that not a. 
Canadian grain merchant did any business. It was all done by three large New 
York houses. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are you suggesting that if 
American banks had been established in Canada that the Canadian banks would 
have gotten the business? 


Mr. Pope: I am suggesting that if there was a pool of foreign banks operat- 
ing branches in the financial axis of Montreal and Toronto that Canadian 
businessmen would have more facilities, if you like, available to them to enable 
them to compete on more favourable terms in the international market. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, would the same 
thing apply to transactions with other parts of the non-Communist world? 


Mr. Porr: Oh heavens, yes, that is really what I am thinking of more than 
anything else. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You mentioned the 
Russian deal. It is a closed economy which is insulated from the financial 
markets of the world in that way. 


Mr. Pope: They were offering to pay in American dollars and they wanted to 
borrow American dollars for nine months. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but they had their 
own set rate on it? 


Mr. Pope: They were perfectly well aware of their credit standing, the 
standing of the Moscow Narodniy bank in Warsaw. They were very well aware 
of the credit standing of the bank, they knew very well that U.S. dollars were 
available in Europe for that bank at 44 per cent and they were not going to pay 
47 per cent. I suggest that any bank that quoted 42 per cent did not know the 
market. 

One can get very technical and complicated on this thing, but another 
example is there was once a Vancouver exporter who received a tentative order 
from Tokyo on steel products but he was asked to accept—believe it or not 
—Siamese account sterling. Naturally he had never heard of Siamese account 
sterling and so he went to his banker. The banker he approached was the 
manager of a large branch of a large chartered bank in Vancouver. This manager 
had never heard of Siamese account sterling and directed the inquiry up the 
chain. The inquiry eventually reached the Bank of England through the 
Canadian branch in London that is why it is there, after all, to look after 
problems like this—of the chartered bank. The Bank of England, sophisticated as 
they are, knew very well that the Vancouver businessman could do business 
against Siamese account sterling but they did not particularly want it to happen 
that way. They knew that legally, properly and ethically it could be done, so 
they gave an ambiguous answer and the answer they gave was, “We would not 
approve the transfer of sterling from Siamese account to Canadian accounts’. 
End of answer. The customer in Vancouver was told the transaction could not be 
done, while that very day it was being done time and time again. Fifty per cent 
of the world’s trade in those days was being done through bilateral sterling, of 
which Siamese account was merely one example. The business was lost because 
he was given an ignorant answer. This goes on the whole time. One could 
multiply and multiply this sort of thing. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is not your whole argu- 
ment really based on, to put it bluntly, the incompetence of the Canadian 
banking system? 

Mr. Pope: Very well, sir, I will go along with that. We are incompetent in 
sophisticated foreign transactions. I would agree. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I have a question. You say that 
London was a great international? 

Mr. Pope: Absolutely, sir; I have great respect for that market. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, why did they have to come to the United 
States to get $1 billion or so not long ago in order to keep them from devaluing 
sterling? 

Mr. Pope: I believe one should draw a distinction, sir, between knowledge 
and expertise and one’s wealth and the size of one’s profit. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It was purely banking. They had so much sterling 
out that they could not redeem it. It was a banking situation. 


Mr. Pore: It was governmental. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, it is more or less governmental, but here is 
London, the great financial centre of the world, and they have to go to New York 
to get $1 billion in order to keep sterling afloat. I do not think there is any harm 
in a Canadian bank going down there to get a little information. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. McLean, while your question is definitely related to the 
topic of discussion, it does bring in some broader elements of international 
financial problems. Do you have further questions, Mr. Cameron? I now recog- 
nize Mr. Lambert, followed by Mr. Clermont. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, my first observation is that while I agree that 
the act should call for a definition of banking, I do not quite share the fears of 
Mr. Pope that by defining banking today you will freeze it forever and that 
therefore the definition of banking could not evolve with the market. There have 
been attempts such as the case of the Attorney General for Canada versus the 
Attorney General for Alberta to the Privy Council to freeze the definition of 
banking back to 1867. The Privy Council, if I may say so, properly rejected that 
argument by the province of Alberta. 

I must confess that I have some difficulty in following the arguments that 
you have made that clause 157, which is merely to restrict the use of the name 
“bank” to people who are incorporated or chartered, has had all of these 
consequences. I regret, Mr. Pope, that I find a certain non sequitur. I do not think 
that under any possibility could we legislate into being a proper money market. 


Mr. Pore: A proper money market? 

Mr. LAMBERT: A proper money market. 

Mr. Pore: In foreign exchange, sir? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, that we could legislate into existence. 
Mr. Pope: No, no. 

Mr. LAMBERT: This is something that neither— 

Mr. Pore: I am suggesting it has been stifled. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I am not too sure, because I think one could operate 
under the name of Credit Suisse, comptoir d’escompte, or what have you. Man’s 
ingenuity in devising names has not been limited. If they wanted to they could 
operate in Montreal or Toronto, but it may be that the conditions of commerce 
are not such as to warrant the Belgians, say, establishing an agency. The British 
did come in with Barclay’s. 


Mr. Pops: That was a chartered bank, sir. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, I know, but they came in and they sold it. I am not too 
sure that by the passing of legislation you could create a proper money market, 
because then every banana republic could will into existence a money market by 
the mere passage of legislation. I agree with you that it is unfortunate that we 
may not have the appropriate money market, and perhaps the lack of expertise 
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has resulted in the loss of some transactions, but I am not yet persuaded, sir, that 
the existence of section 157 has been at the root of that. 


Mr. Pore: I see what you mean. 


Mr. LAMBERT: While one may say, well, the use of “bank”, “banking” or 
“banker”’— 


Mr. Pops: Barclay’s Bank, a bank of the highest reputation, may not open a 
branch in Montreal or Toronto. That is a direct result of section 157. That is my 
point there, sir. I would love to see Barclay’s bank— 


Mr. LAMBERT: Unless it gets a certificate under the Bank Act. 
Mr. Pops: It has to be incorporated as a fully owned subsidiary. 


Mr. LAMBERT: All right, it can, and this is what we have a right to insist 
upon if they are going to use those names. It would not prevent Barclay’s bank 
from operating in Montreal through some merchant banker’s name, or something 
of that nature, but I do agree that the lack of definition of “banking” has allowed 
a lot of, shall we say, “squatter’s rights” operation. That is all I can call a lot of 
the claims of provincial authorities today, that they are pure “squatter’s rights” 
claims with regard to the operations of trust companies and near banks, and they 
assert the right to regulate them because they had the right to engender them. 


Mr. Pope: But I suggest section 157 is a quasi definition, sir. It is a sort of 
negative definition. He who is not incorporated under this act is not a banker. It 
is a double negative. Therefore, only he who is incorporated under this act can 
engage in the business of banking. That is the unfortunate implication. Take this 
out and then your house returns to order. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I disagree with you. I would like to see that section beefed up 
to give us a definition of banking. If one will look at some of the judicial 
decisions over the years there are some excellent suggestions by some of the 
judges as to what could be a very fluid definition of banking, and it is un- 
fortunate that this has not been picked up. I hope we can make some sug- 
gestions a little later on. 

That is all I am going to say insofar as that is concerned. While I will agree 
with some of the things that you have said initially, I regret that some of the 
subsequent paragraphs, as to the non-existence of a money market, are a bit of a 
non sequitur as far as I am concerned. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, with regard to Clause 157, Mr. Lambert has 
just said—and I share his opinion in that connection—that if foreign banks are 
not established either in Toronto or Montreal, it is because they did not think it 
in their interest to come and ask the Federal Parliament for a charter. 


Mr. Pore: But do not forget, Sir, that it is not easy to get a charter in 
Canada. The experience of last year has shown us this. Now, I am offering you, 
as an instance, a better instance, the way things are done in London. There, there 
are 200 branches of foreign banks, everybody is happy, things are done in a 
gentlemanly way and nobody tries to steal anybody else’s business. The great 
English banks are not dissatisfied because there are a great number of foreign 
banks. They are happy because it is better for business. The situation as it is now 
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makes it very difficult for a foreign bank to establish itself in Canada. And that 
is a problem. As you have just suggested, it is not because they do not have the 
wish to do so. I think it is very hard for them. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You say it is very difficult to apply and obtain a charter 
from the Canadian Parliament. I think that last year we had an instance to the 
contrary, because Parliament approved two banking charters. 


Mr. Pope: Two or one? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Two. 
Mr. Pore: Yes, but I thought that was three years ago. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Did the Bank of British Columbia not get its certificate from 
Treasury? Parliament did grant permission to two groups to carry on banking 
operations in Canada. In the United States, the agencies of foreign banks are 
established mostly in New York and in San Francisco. 


Mr. Pore: Those are not branches, they are agencies. Canadian banks do not 
have the right to accept deposits from New York State residents. 

Mr. CLERMONT: But there are branches of foreign banks in the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Pope: I do not know of any. 

Mr. CLERMONT: According to the report prepared by a professor there are. 

Mr. Pops: These were agencies, ‘Sir. 

Mr. CLERMONT: No, these were branches, Sir. An agency established in New 
York cannot accept deposits from New York State residents. 

Mr. Pope: Yes. 

Mr. CLERMONT: It can accept deposits from other people, from other resi- 
dents than those of New York State. I am saying that in the State of New York 
there are foreign banks that have branches. 

Mr. Pope: I do not know of any. 

The CHAIRMAN: They were accorded State charters. That is, foreign banks - 
are there only as agencies. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I have two cases where the Canadian industry has lost 
business on account of lack of information furnished by Canadian banks in 
connection with exchange. Are the two instances you mentioned, Sir, a matter of 
personal experience or things that were reported to you? 


Mr. Porre: A matter of personal experience. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Because you mentioned that, among others, our grain 
brokers landed at the Chateau Laurier and said: “It is very regrettable, you are 
good boys— 


Mr. Pope: I was in contact with both sides. I was trying to find cheaper 
money than 42 myself as an agent. And that is why I know what I am talking 
about in that case. I offered money at 4% per cent in Winnipeg. 


Mr. CLERMoNT: Are you familiar with the other cases besides the two you 
mentioned? Because these were very important transactions. 
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Mr. Pope: In the case of Winnipeg and the wheat exports, I myself offered to 
the wheat dealers in Winnipeg money at 48. I offered a better rate than the 
banks did, because I can get money at 44 per cent. I did not want to say that at 
the outset but to show how I was aware of the situation, I was able to obtain 
this money at 43, whereas the Canadian banks would have insisted on 42 per 
cent. 


Mr. CLERMONT: So you say— 

The CHAIRMAN: But this did not prevent you from offering American 
money? 

Mr. Pope: No, Sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: How did Clause 157 prevent foreign banks from doing 
business in the same way here as you did? 


(English) 

Mr. Pope: The point, Mr. Chairman, is that as a lone wolf money operator I 
was able to offer money to Winnipeg grain dealers at a rate of one-eighth of one 
per cent cheaper than their own banks were offering it to them. But this rate, sir, 
was not competitive. In other words, I was not even able to be competitive 
myself, and my suggestion is that if we had a nucleus of perhaps half a dozen 
foreign banks operating in here the market would be the right market and the 
rates would be the proper rates. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was just going to say my point—and I believe Mr. 
Clermont laid the groundwork for this—was that if you, as a private entity, were 
able to do this in spite of section 157, I find it difficult to see what would prevent 
a group of these foreign banks from operating in Canada at the present time as 
entities—not calling themselves banks—in spite of section 157, and doing what 
you are doing in an even more favourable way because of their greater re- 
sources. 


Mr. Pops: The proof of the pudding is that I did not succeed. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, but my point is that apparently section 157 would not 
have prevented the foreign banks from doing the same thing as yourself and 
making a better rate because of their greater resources and know-how. What I 
am trying to say, sir, is that you yourself seem to have offered as evidence the 
fact that section 157 is not creating the evil that you claim. This is from your 
own personal experience, you have just told us about it. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Instead of striking out clause 157—Mr. Pope, would it not be 
preferable, according to your judgment, for Parliament to adopt an Act permit- 
ting the establishment of agencies with some restrictions. 

Mr. Pore: This would be a great improvement on the situation as it now 
stands. I think I would prefer to see branches rather than agencies. Even 
agencies would be a great improvement, however. Now we have nothing. 

Mr. CLERMONT: You mentioned at certain times the London market. Are 
foreign banks in Great Britain distributed throughout England or just estab- 
lished in London? 


Mr. Pore: There are no branches outside of London as far as I know. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Are they interested in obtaining deposits from the public, or 
just in currency and foreign exchange transactions? 


Mr. Pope: I think that they are free to receive deposits from anyone in 
London. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Is it the intention of these foreign banks to go in for deposits 
or are they only concerned with foreign exchange? 


Mr. Pope: I do not understand your question, Sir. 


There are perhaps some 200 foreign branches in London. They are there for 
the business of their countries. For instance, the Bank of Montreal, to give you 
an instance, because I was an employee of the Bank of Montreal; the Bank of 
Montreal has two branches in London. They have one in the centre of London for 
Canadian tourists; who are clients of the Bank of Montreal they do all their 
business there; they buy sterling and so forth, and there is another branch, in the 
financial City, for the big financial operations, between Canada and Great 
Britain. It is essential for the Bank of Montreal—to have branches in London. 
The Bank of Montreal, the Royal Bank, the Bank of Nova Scotia would be very 
embarrassed if the laws of Great Britain prevented their having branches in 
London. Everyone wants to have a bank there. The point is that the great 
English banks are not dissatisfied with their situation because all these foreign 
banks bring business for everybody. I have the impression, some people have the 
feeling that Canadian banks fear competition. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But, Mr. Pope, to date there are two banks with foreign 
capital who have asked the Canadian Parliament for a charter—the Mercantile 
Bank and the Barclay’s Bank. I do not think Barclay’s Bank established many 
branches throughout the country. Now they are merged with another Canadian 
bank. 


Mr. Porr: But they selected the difficult road. Because the Act did not 
allow branches, they opened chartered banks. But once they had chartered 
banks, they became Canadian banks. Now they can do what other banks can 
do. Barclay’s Bank opened four or five branches; the Mercantile Bank opened 
some six or seven. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I revert to the first question I asked Mr. 
Pope. I think, personally, that if foreign banks did not judge it feasible to ask 
the Canadian Government for a charter, it was because it was not in their 
interests or in the interests of their countries to come and settle in Canada. 


Mr. Pore: You are asking a question? 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 


Mr. PoprE: That is not my opinion, Sir. My opinion is rather that to open 
a bank—there are things a bank has to do and the various proceedings are so 
difficult for a foreign bank to open in Canada and get a charter from Parliament 
that they just do not bother to do so. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But you mention London. You do not mention the United 
States. It is not easy for a Canadian bank to set up branches in the United States. 
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Mr. Pore: I do not approve of the American system. I am just giving you 
the London instance as an example which is the primary example of how to do 
banking business. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But you admitted in answering a question from Dr. McLean 
(Charlotte) that the world market is presently in New York. 

Mr. PoPE: No I did not say that, Sir. The American are not the bankers. The 
Londoners are. The fact that the sterling is as weak as it is now, and that they 
had to borrow a billion in New York, in their weakened state, does not change 
matters. It is on account of their expertise that the market remains in London, 
and not in New York, and just for that. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Do we have further questions? Mr. Gilbert? We are dealing 
with section 157 and Mr. Pope’s views about its effects. 


Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Pope, I understand that you want to strike out section 157, 
and at the same time you do not want to define banking. 


Mr. Pope: That is right, sir. 


Mr. GILBERT: Is it desirable that the federal government exercise jurisdic- 
tion over finance companies and near banks, and so forth? 


Mr. Pope: That is a loaded question, sir. My point is this, sir, that under the 
constitution you, the federal parliament, has jurisdiction over banking; that 
cannot be taken away from you. It is part of my presentation that this section be 
taken out completely, and as far as that part of the question concerning near 
banks is concerned that in as much as banking comes under your jurisdiction 
then, ipso facto, that responsibility is yours. 

Mr. GILBERT: Let us get a direct example with regard to finance companies. 
Let us take the case of Prudential Finance. 

Mr. POPE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. GILBERT: They have a collapse and the Minister of Finance says, “‘it is 
not within my jurisdiction, it is provincial jurisdiction”’. 

Mr. Pore: May I ask the question whether he did or not? 

Mr. GILBERT: He did. 

Mr. Pops: He did? 

Mr. GILBERT: Yes, he did. He said it was provincially incorporated and the 
only responsibility we had was with regard to federal— 


Mr. Pope: That is my point, sir. The unfortunate implication of section 157 is 
that a minister can get up in the House of Commons and say, “Prudential 
Finance’’—which we all know is engaged in banking—‘‘does not come under my 
jurisdiction”’. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: No, no. 

Mr. Pore: The unfortunate implication is that the Minister of Finance can 
get up in the House of Commons and say, “This is a provincially incorporated 
company; it does not fall within our jurisdiction”. But Prudential Finance was 
engaged in the business of banking. 
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Mr. GILBERT: Well, was it? That is the question. The question is was 
Prudential Finance in the business of banking? 


Mr. Pore: Prudential Finance was doing most of its financing through the 
sale of notes. If that was all that it did that would take it out of banking, but I 
believe they also accepted demand deposits, sir. 


Mr. GILBERT: No, not to our knowledge. 

Mr. Pore: Not to your knowledge? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: No. 

Mr. Pope: Well then, I am wrong and I withdraw on Prudential. 

Mr. Gitsert: And I do not think they provided chequeing facilities either. 


Mr. Pope: No, they did not provide chequeing facilities but I did believe that 
they took some deposits. 


Mr. GiuBert: All I am saying to you is that in the absence of a definition 
you have these practical problems like Prudential Finance, where the federal 
government does not assert its jurisdiction. 


Mr. Pope: If I may make the suggestion, Sir, it depends a great deal on the 
personality of the responsible member of the cabinet. A strong man would say, 
“Everything is banking. It is all mine. I do not care what you say, I am acting. 
Let the courts fight me if they wish’. A weak man will take less responsibility 
and limit the vista of his own responsibility. This, I suggest, is a psychological 
problem, sir. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you not agree that 
if a minister were prepared to do this—which I submit would be rather rash of 
him—would he not have to have some argumentation on which to base his action 
and would that argumentation not, in the final analysis, have to be based on a 
definition of banking? 


Mr. Pope: In the final analysis, yes, sir. The minister to justify himself 
would merely say, “This is banking. I will chop your head off if you are a bad 
banker’’. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): He would have to have 
some basis for his decision, surely. 


The CHAIRMAN: What Mr. Cameron is trying to say, supported by Mr. More 
and Mr. Gilbert, is that the Minister of Finance cannot act like the first chancel- 
lors in Britain when they started the equity system and they defined equity as 
being the length of the lord chancellor’s foot. We have evolved since then and the 
minister’s views have to be based on the law, either as declared by parliament in 
legislation or on a decision by the courts. 


Mr. Pore: I think the courts would have some decisions pretty quickly. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is also the other 
point, Mr. Pope; how would he exercise his authority? 
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Mr. PoPE: This is wide open, sir, to parliament. Parliament has the responsi- 
bility over matters of banking. Therefore it is up to parliament to set up 
whatever boards or control commissions, or what have you, to supervise these 
matters. Parliament is supreme in these matters. 


Mr. GILBERT: Do you think the same would apply to caisse populaire and 
credit unions? 


Mr. Pope: Caisses populaires are definitely banks, there is no question 
about it. 


Mr. GILBERT: And the same with regard to credit unions? 


Mr. Pope: Credit unions in my mind are the same thing as caisses popu- 
laires. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Well then, if the Minister 
of Finance were to exert his authority, I presume it would have to be based on 
existing legislation, would it not? 


Mr. Pore: Well, you are asking me to imagine a situation in which the 
minister would exercise certain authority in a case where he thought something 
was beginning to be rotten in the state of Denmark. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, not necessarily rotten 
in the state of Denmark, but where it might become rotten. 


Mr. PoPE: Where it might become rotten. Fair enough. Now, at the present 
time, sir, the only organization that has been set up to my knowledge is that of 
the Inspector General of Banks and I believe a certain little legal section in the 
Treasury. They are the only two that I know of, but an ingenious minister could 
expand those very quickly. If he did not want to expand them, parliament could 
make him do so; parliament is supreme. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you ever hear about the difficulties in getting anything 
approved by Treasury Board? You say an ingenious minister could expand. I 
presume you mean the establishment; hiring people and opening offices. There 
are some ministers who would like to expand their establishments who would 
give you quite an argument about that. 


Mr. Pope: Well, if I were the Minister of Finance and I did not like a little 


smell that was brewing in one of our cities, I would telephone my inspector 
general and have him look into it. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: On what would the Minister of Finance base himself to 
interfere in the operations of a company which had a provincial charter? Even if 
he is a strong-willed minister, or a dictator? 


Mr. Pope: I never said dictator. 
Mr. CLERMonNT: You said... and the gesture you made... 


Mr. Pore: Any provincial government has a right to create incorporated 
companies. If these creatures carry on banking operations, their operations fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament, while being the creatures 
under the provincial government. 
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(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: I think what the Committee is trying to get at is this: you 
are merely suggesting to the Committee that section 157 be swept away, without 
simultaneously placing in legislation not only a definition of banking but au- 
thority for an administrative apparatus to supervise and investigate generally 
the other institutions you define as banking. You have not called for that and I 
would think, sir, that even if one was willing to accept your interpretation of the 
evil effect of section 157, it would be difficult to see—and if I may summarize 
what the Committee, I think, is trying to get at—how the situation would be 
improved with respect to supervision over what you define as banking without 
adding other clauses to the law to give a minister authority to do something. To 
take a practical example, if the Inspector General of Banking had turned up at 
the door of Prudential Finance six months ago and the manager of Prudential 
Finance said to him, “Would you kindly show me under what authority you want 
to look at my books, what legislative authority do you have to look at my 
books?” what answer would the Inspector General have been able to give? 


Mr. Pore: I am not a lawyer, sir, nor am I a Member of Parliament. I am 
pointing out a problem that I suggest is the result of clause 157. I am, perhaps, 
pointing out something that you gentlemen are becoming aware of, which is that 
there are things going on that really should be more under your supervision 
than they have been. I did not want to say it but you force me to say it. I have 
been trying all morning to avoid making such a remark. 


The CHAIRMAN: We do not mind that, because many of us have been 
thinking along those lines for some time. 


Mr. Pope: Yes; that is why I dared to say it. But there are other countries in 
the world that have met the same problem, sir. I am not a lawyer, but either 
Parliament passes a statute setting up a board of administration, or a board of 
supervision, on matters of banking, or the legal advisers decide that the present 
legislation is sufficient; that the B.N.A. Act is sufficient authority for the 
Treasury Board or the Minister of Finance to set up his own commission. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: How can we do that without having a definition of what are 
matters of banking. 


Mr. Pope: I suggest, my dear sir, that for the time being one assumes that 
the commonsense interpretation of “banker” is “taker of deposits payable on 
demand.” 


The CHAIRMAN: What is wrong with writing that into the law. 


Mr. Pore: I am not a lawyer, and I insist that I am not a lawyer, but I am 
afraid, as I have been advised by lawyers, that if one did that one would run into 
trouble. I am relying on my legal opinions. 


The CHAIRMAN: As a lawyer I should point out that one should always be 
conscious of the advice of lawyers, given off the cuff. 


Mr. Pore: You asked me to draw the picture. I am afraid that as soon as you 
circumscribe banking, as this wretched clause does in a double negative, you will 
again have fringe operators saying, “I am outside your legislation. Leave me 
alone”’. It is silly to define it if you have that. 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, it is on that question that I have a supple- 
mentary to ask. 


Mr. GILBERT: I think Mr. Lambert may have asked you this question. You 
_ still want to have the provincial governments retain jurisdiction with regard to 
incorporation of these financial institutions. Why? 


Mr. Pope: No; I did not say that, and I gave no opinion on that, but I will 
now give this opinion, that if the federal parliament pointed out to the provincial 
parliament that it had no business whatsoever incorporating banking children, I 
would say that you would be in the right. I would say that you would be in the 
right, and therefore, the Royal Trust and the Montreal Trust would pass out of 
existence tomorrow morning, if you ever took that step. The point is that it is an 
interesting little door that we open there. It could be argued possibly that a 
provincial parliament has no authority for incorporating the banking infant— 
creating the banking child; but it could be argued that they could create any- 
thing. 

The CHAIRMAN: I should just interject that I doubt very much that if a court 
ruled that the provincial parliament did not have this authority their previous 
creations would suddenly go out of existence. Since this is a public hearing, and 
these remarks are being recorded both for our own minutes and by the press, I 
think we should cast come doubt on your suggestion that these entities would 
suddenly go out of existence. 


Mr. Pope: I would be happy to withdraw the remark and point out that it 
was said very much in the spirit of jest. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: May I ask Mr. Pope another question? Do you accept the 
principle that the central bank must control credit? 


Mr. Pope: Absolutely. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: You do; and while doing so, if we remove the definition in 
clause 157 for your purpose, to allow some other banks to do banking business 
here in Canada without being under the control of the Central bank, how could 
this principle apply? 

Mr. Pope: There are two ways, sir. First of all, any foreign bank opening a 
branch in Montreal or Toronto could be required to keep a certain percentage of 
its deposits with the central bank. This is no problem at all. Secondly, the 
deposits of a few foreign banks having branches in Montreal or Toronto would 
be so small in relation to the deposits of the banking system as a whole that the 
Bank of Canada’s influence would hardly be affected; the loss of influence would 
be miniscule because of that. It would be a simple matter to require that these 
banks keep on deposit with the Bank of Canada the same percentage of their 
deposits as the chartered banks are required to do. This is no problem, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will accept a supplementary question from Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If you were to allow foreign banks to come in and operate for 
the purposes of a money market and if you were to allow the development of 
private bankers, would you not agree that it would be essential that they be 
under the supervision of the superintendent of banking in all of their opera- 
tions? 

Mr. Pore: I think I would agree with that. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Private bankers, as well. 
Mr. Pope: I think I would agree with that, yes, sir. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Although perhaps not in the same degree as the chartered 
banks operating on the branch basis today. 


Mr. Pope: I think I would agree with that. I would love to see a return to 
private banking. I think it is sadly lacking here. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do we have any further questions? Yes, Mr. More? 

Mr. More (Regina City): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Pope about 
money markets. As I understood it, he did not appreciate the American restric- 


tion and system in regard to foreign banks, yet this has not stopped New York 
from becoming a money market. 


Mr. Pore: In an imperfect way, sir. They have possibly as many agencies in 
New York as there are banks in London. It has not stopped New York from 
becoming a money market, as you say quite correctly, sir; but I emphasize very, 
very strongly my feeling that New York is not by any means a complete money 
market in the sense that London is. They have an imperfect system, sir. 

I have high standards. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. The 
Russians have always had a bank in London, under both the Czar and the 
communists, have they not? 


Mr. Porpz: I have a feeling that the present bank— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They also lend money to England. I suppose they 
take deposits; they lend money there. Why did this Russian deal that went 
through the United States not go through their own bank in London? 


Mr. Pope: It did not go through the United States, sir; it went through a 
Polish bank in Warsaw. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Why a Polish bank, when they have their own 
bank in London? 


Mr. Pope: That would be the agency— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Why, if London is the big financial centre and 
they have a bank there and have had ever since the time of the Czars? 


Mr. Pope: I am not saying the money did not come from London, sir. I am 
merely saying that the credit that was offered to the people selling the wheat 
was the credit of a government-sponsored bank in Warsaw. That is the technique 
they used. The money was raised either in New York, London or Zurich. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): What did the Russians pay with? 

Mr. Pore: American dollars. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I understand they paid with 500 million in gold. 
Mr. Pore: They sold gold to buy dollars, and with the dollars— 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): American dollars? 

Mr. Pope: American dollars; I am sorry. 
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Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): And they ended up in New York. 
Mr. Pope: The deal was done against American dollars. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind? 


Mr. Linp: Returning to Mr. Pope’s opinion on the authority of the federal 
Minister of Finance, has he the right under the present legislation to investigate 
and regulate a provincially-incorporated company? 


Mr. Pope: As I say, that is a legal question sir; I do not really feel qualified 
to answer it. 


Mr. LInD: Well, you made the statement a little while ago that the Minister 
of Finance could have stepped in and controlled the Prudential Finance Cor- 
poration. 


An hon, MEMBER: He withdrew that statement. 
Mr. Linp: Pardon? 
An hon. MEMBER: He withdrew that statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, in fairness, we should not try and impose upon Mr. 
Pope an obligation to deal with questions he does not consider himself qualified 
to answer. 


Mr. Pops: I have been suggesting during my remarks, sir, that all matters of 
banking fall under the control of the federal parliament. You asked me whether 
or not the Minister of Finance had the power to do such-and-such a thing. I 
cannot answer, because I do not know what power parliament has given to the 
Minister of Finance. That is why I am not able to answer your question. 


Mr. Linp: Then how do you come to the conclusion that the Prudential 
Finance company is in any way a bank? They do not take deposits; they do not 
issue cheques, or have checking accounts. 


Mr. Pope: They do not have checking accounts, no. Their main solicitation of 
funds was through the sale of notes, which would take them out of banking. I did 
understand—and I have been corrected by various honourable and learned 
members of this Committee—that they also took deposits. I am told that that is 
not the case. Therefore, I think we can conclude, that being the case, that they 
were not in the business of banking. Therefore, they would not have fallen under 
federal Parliament supervision. 


Mr. Linpb: Whose jurisdiction did they fall under? 


Mr. Pope: The attorney general, or anybody who is responsible for catching 
thieves. 


Mr. Linp: Well, now, would you explain that answer a little? 


Mr. Pope: Yes, sir. We are in a difficult area. It is naturally always the desire 
of legislators to make it difficult for people to be taken advantage of, or for 
people to suffer hardship. In other words, it is always the desire of the legislator 
to protect the public. Because of this desire, the legislators tried to pass laws 
making it impossible for certain crimes to be committed. I suggest, gentlemen, 
when it comes to theft, that you can pass all the laws you like, but you will never 
stop a thief from being genius enough to steal from another citizen. 
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An hon. Memper: Is it worth trying! 


Mr. Pope: It is a balance very hard to strike. Unfortunately, much of the 
legislation aimed at harnessing the efforts of thieves makes it very difficult for 
honest men to do good business. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting, for example, that our present legisla- 
tion, imposing on the chartered banks the obligation to be supervised by the 
inspector general of banking, makes it difficult for them, as honest businessmen, 
to do business? 


Mr. Pope: No. I believe that the supervision is very benign and paternalistic; 
it is not oppressive in the slightest. 


Mr. Linp: To follow up this question of thieving—and I am not sure that it 
was thieving, or what it was—you leave the impression that it is purely the 
responsibility of the attorney general of Ontario to look into this and lay charges 
if there was thieving. Is that right? 


Mr. Pope: That is my personal opinion in this particular case, yes, sir. 
Mr. Lrnp: Then it has nothing to do with the federal Minister of Finance. 
Mr. Pore: That is my opinion of this moment, yes, sir. 

Mr. Linp: Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now may I ask something just briefly before we proceed 
further? 


You have made some very interesting and, I think, quite helpful points with 
respect to your analysis of the present operations of the foreign exchange market 
in Canada, and of the operations of Canadian banks. At the same time we all 
notice advertisements by our Canadian banks showing all the foreign branches 
they maintain, the foreign agencies, their sources of information in international 
trade, and so on. In comparison with a lot of banks in the United States and 
Great Britain we seem to be equally active with respect to opening offices abroad 
and so on. How is this consistent with your suggestion about our Canadian banks 
being provincial in the international field? 


Mr. PopE: They are certainly very much less provincial than the small banks 
in the United States, who are “the end” so far as that is concerned. Under the 
American system where you are not allowed the branch-banking system you 
have the ultimate in provincialism and lack of proper understanding of banking. 
The United States is “the end” so far as that is concerned. 


The system in Canada, as you point out, is superior to that of the United 
States, but in my opinion it still leaves much to be desired. A lot of the things 
you describe are merely advertised as propaganda for public relations. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean that they do not have the branches they are 
advertising? 


Mr. Pops: They have the branches they are advertising, sir, but the implica- 
tion is that they are experts in foreign matters. They are not. They fail our 
Canadian businessmen—and that I hold strongly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, because of your own background that is a very 
helpful and useful suggestion. 
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I have one further point which has already been raised at least in part. You 
will agree, will you not, that the removal of this clause will not automatically 
lead to the creation of the foreign exchange markets and so on which you feel are 
desirable. 


Mr. Pore: I feel, sir, that it removes one obstacle, at least. 


The CHAIRMAN: The removal of clause 157 will not alter the fact that 
Canada is a nation of 20 million, and neither Montreal or Toronto are, in the 
foreseeable future, unfortunately, the equivalents of New York and London in 
the world’s financial markets. 


Mr. Pope: I am hoping that perhaps we might become the equivalent of 
Brussels which has three British banks, two Amercian banks, four French banks, 
two Italian banks and one Japanese bank—a total of 12. These figures are four 
years old, and there might be 15 or 20 by now. But if Brussels, which is half the 
size of Montreal, can have 12 foreign branches serving it, I do not see why we 
should be deprived of even one. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a useful suggestion, but as many members of the 
Committee have attempted to point out to you, some of them find it difficult to 
see how clause 157 by itself has either prevented this situation from arising, or 
how its removal will necessarily bring the branches here. 

Let us now move on to the next clause. 


I do not think, in fairness to our witness, that we will invite questions on 
what he has had to say about subclause (g) of clause 75, in view of his very 
reasonable and fair reservation with respect to his own background in this area. 

I will invite questions on his views with respect to subclause (2) of clause 
53, in the course of which he criticizes the proposal of the government limiting to 
10 per cent the shares which may be held by others in a chartered bank. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Laflamme, do you have a question? 

Mr. LAFLAMME: On this clause 53, I would like to know the main reasons 
why you object to the limiting of personal control on a bank. 


Mr. Pope: First it removes a certain freedom from the individual. No citizen 
may now buy up to 11 per cent in Canadian bankshares. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Also, every person has the right, if he is poor, not to have to 
sleep under a bridge and be arrested for vagrancy. 

Mr. Pore: The point is that you are depriving a citizen of his normal liberty. 


(Transiation) 

That is in principle. Generally speaking, the true result is that there is no 
longer the shareholder control in the bank but management control. All 
Canadian banks are controlled not by the owners but by management. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: We are going to hear a brief this afternoon which is going 
to contradict that point and insist on the point that we should prevent a group 


of individuals from dominating— 
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Mr. Pore: Take the current instance of the Bank of Canada which has just 
been incorporated, I think that 30 per cent of its shares belong to a group. Now 
the idea of this bank, is that this is only fair since it is this group which has 
worked and raised the money required— 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But let us speak of the present situation. 
Mr. Pope: —say 50 per cent at the present time. 


Mr. LaFLAMME: Is it not so, that approximately three Canadian banks 
chartered banks control an important portion of business generally. 


Mr. Pore: This is certainly true that three Canadian banks handle the 
greater portion of the Canadian depositors. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: In this particular circumstance, is it not necessary to 
establish limitations on individual or corporate participation in the banking 
business? 

Mr. Pore: I think you refer to something that is not so. 

Mr. LAFLAMME; But it is so. 

Mr. Pops: In three banks you speak of, no one controls 10 per cent. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: They control a great deal more. 


Mr. Pope: No, sir, no one has a controlling 10 per cent in the Bank of 
Montreal, the Royal Bank, the Bank of Commerce, or the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
No one controls them as far as I know. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Let us not speak of individuals, let us speak of interest 
groups. For instance, I have seen a phrase here. 


Mr. Pope: I think I know what you are talking of, Sir. I think this article 
states that in too many cases, the administrators are the same in all banks. 


(English) 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Just a minute; it was stated here by someone else, that, as 
is well known, three of the Canadian chartered banks control 70 per cent of the 
assets of the Canadian chartered banking system. 


Mr. Pope: That is right. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you accept that? 

Mr. PopPE: That is true. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes, it is true; but do you accept that as a good thing? 


Mr. Pore: I have nothing against large size, sir. There three banks are 
admirable banks. They do their work very, very well. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I agree with that. 


Mr. Pore: They are banks that are good, honest banks. They render good 
service. The fact that they control 70 per cent of the deposits of the Canadian 
chartered banks is not to me, an evil in itself, sir. 

If we are talking about control, I do not know who controls these banks. I 
have tried to find out. The conclusion I have been forced to come to is that the 
shareholders do not exercise their control in the case of these three banks and, 
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therefore, by default, the control falls back on the management itself. The 
employee becomes the owner, and that is ridiculous. 


Mr. LarLtamMe: Do you say that the shareholders do not control at all? 


Mr. Pope: I do, sir. They do not exercise their control in the case of these 
three banks. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: But do you not think that a clause which would limit the 
possibility of controlling any bank is not a good ene, in those circumstances? 


Mr. Pope: I am trying to keep my thoughts straight. In the case of the 
three banks, nobody controls them at all, to my knowledge. The shareholders 
do not exercise their control. 

In the case of the three smallest banks one group controls practically all 
the shares. That is the situation today. 

I may be missing your point, sir. In the case of the three largest banks 
nobody controls them. In effect, the only control is exercised by the manage- 
ment from the general manager down. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Pope, you seem to be disturbed that manage- 
ment has control of the banks. I think it is a good thing that it has control. 
I do not know why you take— 


Mr. Pope: There is a certain amount of inbreeding going on. 


Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): You say that this 10 per cent should be raised 
to perhaps 25 per cent, or something like that, for the individual owner. The 
large banks have millions of shares. If a bank is worth $6 billion and a man 
owns 25 per cent of the shares, he has the actual control of that bank. If you 
get 25 per cent control of a large company you can actually direct it and 
control it. 


Mr. Pore: That is right, sir. 

Mr. McLEANn (Charlotte): I think the 10 per cent is a good thing. We do not 
want anybody controlling $6, $8, $10 or $15 billion. We want that in the hands 
of the management. Management is responsible to the stockholders and when 
they present a good balance sheet the stockholders are quite happy with their 
continuing on and paying normal dividends, and so on. 

I do not see that taking it out of the hands of management would. help 
things. I think it would hurt things. 

Many large American companies are controlled by an individual who has 
25 per cent of the ownership. 

Mr. Pope: Quite. 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Then a man, or a group of people, who has 25 
per cent of the shares in one bank would control $6 or $7 billion. I do not think 
that is a good thing. I do not see how you can think it is a good thing. 

Mr. Pore: You do not think it is a good thing for one man to control so 
much? 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): No; I do not think any group should control that 
much. 
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Mr. Pope: Actually, the management group does control it all. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): If they had control of the three banks they 
would practically control the country. I think it is better in the hands of 
management. 


The CHarIRMAN: In other words, you are suggesting to us that it would not 
be in the public interest if it were possible for one individual, or for a group of 
associated individuals, to share ownership, and to own, possibly, at the same 
time, two, or three, or even one, of our major chartered banks? 


Mr. Pope: You would have to be very rich to acquire such a holding of 
shares. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It is possible. 

Mr. Pope: It is a possibility, yes, sir. 

You are arguing, gentlemen, if I might make the suggestion, the possibility 
of evils if this happened in the three largest banks and, therefore, that it is right 
to restrict ownership to 10 per cent in those banks. But look at the incon- 
venience and hardship you put on the proprietors of shares of small banks. The 
Bank of Western Canada is I think, 60 per cent controlled by the British In- 
ternational Finance Company. They are being forced, under this legislation, to 
divest themselves of 40 per cent of those shares over the next 10 years. For 
what purpose? They are a tiny little bank. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: A supplementary question. When the provisional directors 
presented their application to the Board they were informed of this restriction 
and they accepted. 


Mr. Popr: I agree, but I think nevertheless it makes things unnecessarily 
difficult for them. They are small banks. 


(English) 


The CHarirRMAN: Are there any further questions on this proposal? Mr. 
Clermont? 


(Translation) 


Mr. CLERMONT: The present Act has no limitations on percentage I believe, 
and if I understand you think that it is the management or directors that are 
running things now? 


Mr. Pope: No, not in the large banks. Not the administrators, nor the 
directors, but the employees. The General Manager, the assistant General Man- 
ager and all the people that come under him, not the directors. In most cases 
the directors are the children of the general managers. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But what change would Bill C-222 make in regard to the 
10 per cent? 


Mr. Pope: Nothing would change at all, nothing would be changed. I am 
against it on principle only. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yesterday I was looking over the list of the directors of the 
Bank of Montreal. I only know two or three of them, but your reflection that 
they are children... 
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Mr. Pope: They do not direct the Bank of Montreal. They are given facts 
and they say yes or no. It is the general manager and the president who con- 
trols the Bank of Montreal. 


Mr. CLERMONT: What difference would the limitation bring? 


Mr. Pope: They do not exert their control in the bank as ownership I assure 
you. 

Mr. CLERMONT: I see the difference between the limitation of 10 per cent 
and no limitations as the Act really says right now. You object to the 10 per 
cent limitation. 


Mr. Pope: I object on principle. I think it is a restriction on the individual’s 
liberty. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Do you not fear to a great extent the abuse that would come 
from an associated group that would hold 25 to 40 per cent? Or 50 per cent? 
Or 100? 

Mr. Pope: Actually, I am not afraid of that. I do not see that this would 
happen. We can have nightmares about all sorts of possibilities about things 
that never happen. 

Mr. CLERMONT: But as the present Act now stands, we have the case of 
banks which obtained a charter from Parliament. It was controlled by Nether- 
lands interest. Now it is American-controlled to the extent of 100 percent. That 
is a case in point. 


Wim Onn seltmasmoad asi alinthat. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Some people consider that this is not in the interest of 
Canada. 


Mr. Pope: They have deposits of 225 million dollars, that is not a very 
great amount. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we any other questions on the suggestions of Mr. 
Pope? Then we can go over to his next point in regard to the rate of interest. 
Do we have any questions on his ideas with regard to the rate of interest? 


Mr. Popr: You mean the suggested system? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Pope, if Bill C-222 were adopted as it is presently, 
would you have any comments to make with regard to the rate of interest? 


Mr. Popre: Ninety-one do you say? I think it is clause 91(3) establishing a 
possibility— 

I think this would be an improvement on the present system. I am for 
complete freedom. My personal opinion is that clause 91, as it is now drawn 
up is just a compromise. 

Mr. CLERMONT: You would prefer that the ceiling be removed at once that 
there would be no ceiling? 


Wire POrEsa ves, 


Mr. CLERMONT: But would this be practical in the present situation when 
there is a shortage of money, not only in Canada but throughout the world? 
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Mr. Port: Nevertheless one must not forget that the great chartered banks 
know their duties to the public. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I admit this, Mr. Pope, but they told us they were in 
business to make a profit. Here there are no limitations. They are good citizens 
but profit is very interesting. 

Mr. Pore: That is my opinion, sir, I am not afraid of any injustice in this 
respect. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But do you think, sir, that clause 91 in your opinion is an 
improvement. 


Mr. Pore: Certainly. 
(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gilbert, have you a question? 
Mr. GILBERT: Do you think we should define the word “interest”? 


Mr. Pope: I do not understand the question. To me, the meaning of the 
word “interest” is so evident that I do not understand your question, sir. 


Mr. GinBeRT: A great deal of our discussion has been on this question of 
interest and the definition of what constitutes interest. 


Mr. Pore: Really? I was not aware of this, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Without taking too much time, in other words, Mr. Gilbert 
is referring to the fact that borrowers face various charges in addition to what 
is commonly referred to as interest. 


Mr. Pops: I see. In other words, you are suggesting that because a law could 
be passed regarding interest, then a clever lender can say, “fine; I am charging 
you a bonus.” 


I would merely make the comment that it would take a very ingenious 
legislator to get around all the possibilities. 


I have no real comment to make, sir. I still do not quite understand your 
question. 


Mr. GILBERT: In the present Act we have the 6 per cent ceiling. 
Mr. Pope: In the Bank Act, yes. 

Mr. GILBert: Consumer loans are at 11 per cent, which includes— 
Mr. Pope: In the banking system? 


Mr. GILBERT: In the banking system; if you go to the bank and you ask for 
a personal loan... 


Mr. Pore: A personal loan is at 11 per cent, in spite of the 6 per cent 
ceiling; that is right; because of a different interpretation. 


Mr. GILBERT: That is right. 
Mr. Pore: Because of legal advice that the banks have received. 
Mr. GILBERT: I am asking you: Should we have a clear definition on that? 


Mr. Pops: I think you are referring to the section of the Bank Act which 
refers to 6 per cent interest and 6 per cent discount, and I suggest it is not 
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merely a definition of ‘interest’, but a definition of how to apply the discount. I 
think that the whole loophole that counsel for the banks found was in the word 
“discount”. In other words, to take the simple example of borrowing $100 for 
one year, repayable at the end of 12 months: Under simple interest you pay 
back $100 at the end of the year, plus $6 interest, or $106. Under discount, one 
interpretation is that you sign a note for $100 and if it is discounted at 6 per cent 
you would receive $94. Then you pay back $100 at the end of the year, and 
effectively, for the sake or argument, you have paid 64 per cent. 

The loophole is under a loan repayable in instalments where a $100 note of 
12. instalments of $8.34 is signed, and instead of deducting simple interest of 
$3.25 and giving the customer $96.75, they take off $6 from a loan repayable in 
instalments and he still pays back 12 times $8.34, if it is for $100; but instead of 
that being 6 per cent interest, or 6 per cent discount, it is actually 11 percent 
simple interest. 

Personally I feel that this is a faulty interpretation of the Act. I think the 
Act is properly written, and I personally feel, although I am not a lawyer, that 
the way the banks are counselled is faulty, and that the Treasury Board should 
have said that under the act they were breaking the law. This is my opinion. 

I do not think it requires a good definition. You have it. It is all profit. The 
thing trips up on the distinction between a note payable in full at the end of the 
year and one paid in 12 months instalments. This is where the 6 per cent jumps 
up to 11 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: We appear to have no further questions of Mr. Pope, and 
that being the case, unless members have any further detailed questions which 
have not been— 

Mr. CLermMontT: Mr. Chairman, to support the remarks I made earlier 
regarding foreign banks operating branches in the United States, I refer the 
Committee to an article in the National Banking Review of September 1966 at 
the bottom of page 2: 

Between 1961 and 1965, 15 foreign banks opened 23 branches in New 
Ore? 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Clermont. 

I think we should thank Mr. Pope for giving us the opportunity of hearing 
some of his very stimulating views on the matters before us, particularly with 
respect to the operation or non-operation of foreign exchange in the interna- 
tional field, as it pertains to our own banking system. 

I declare this meeting recessed until 3.45 p.m. at which time we will hear 
from Lafferty, Harwood & Company. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are in a position to resume our meeting. 

Our witness this afternoon is Mr. R. G. D. Lafferty of the firm of Lafferty, 
Harwood & Company. The firm is a member of the Montreal Stock Exchange and 
the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. I think this introduction will identify our 
witness with respect to the area in which he deals and I would invite him to 
submit his brief. 
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I did not have a chance to tell him this before we began but, of course, 
rather than present the brief verbatim, if it is lenghty I would ask him to 
attempt to summarize his major points for us, following which we will have a 
period of questioning and discussion, first on the points he has presented to us 
through his brief and finally, if time permits, any other points the members wish 
to raise. Mr. Lafferty, please. 


Mr. R. D. G. LAFFERTY (Lafferty, Harwood & Co.): Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, we have prepared our brief 
in the belief that the wealth of this nation is being progressively dissipated by a 
banking system that exploits rather than creates. This condition results from a 
highly concentrated monolithic structure with interlocking interests which em- 
ploys restrictive practices and prevents new initiative and enterprise from 
challenging the dominant position. These restrictive influences extend into in- 
dustry, to interlocking interests, to cartelized trusts similar to George Weston, 
Argus Corporation, Power Corporation and certain large influential pension 
plans. The dominant position of Canadian banks in the financial community 
restricts the healthy growth and development of Canadian capital markets. 


It is our understanding that in the United States the banks were forbidden 
from engaging in corporate underwrittings many years ago because of the undue 
influence it gave the banks to those needing money and those financial institu- 
tions which are necessarily dependent on a flow of new investments. The major 
part of this underwritting operation in Canada takes place without competition 
or syndicate bidding participation. It was only open to those members of what 
might be termed “the financial ring”. This atmosphere, in turn, breeds in the 
stock exchanges an environment which is more like Tammany Hall than that of a 
well administered free enterprise exchange market. 


At the same time, the provincial governments cannot exercise their juris- 
diction to properly legislate security regulations when the banks play such a 
major role in the community and are protected by federal legislation. As a result 
of this combined power, the financial press and those acting as investment 
research analysts cannot express an independent view, if this reflects on the © 
system, without fear of economic reprisal. As a result, the consumer and investor 
is deprived of an alternate viewpoint, and through this deprivation is exploited. 
The management of the chartered banks in Canada have continuously failed to 
respect the rights of the shareholder in their financial reporting and have in 
many instances deliberately misrepresented the position under the guise that 
they were acting in the best interests of the public. The banks have assiduously 
maintained a protective barrier of hidden reserves in which adjustments can be 
made only on an annual basis and as a means to prevent the shareholders and 
the market place from judging the comparative competence of their manage- 
ment and operations. They have conducted themselves in total disregard of their 
fiduciary responsibilities that are inherent to their occupation. They are a law 
unto themselves in the marketplace, immune from the normal principles of 
anti-trust and anti-combine legislation. 


As taxpayers we are now spending millions of dollars to educate young 
Canadians in a business environment where initiative, energy, enterprise and 
intellectual honesty are penalized because they challenge the dominant struc- 
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tures. It is no wonder that Canadian business “management” is so sterilized that 
U.S. corporations, disciplined by legislation which requires them to serve the 
consumer, can walk into the Canadian market and run circles around most 
Canadian enterprises operating on their own home ground. It is not superior 
technology as such; it is planning based on initiative and enterprise, qualities 
that have been driven out of the Canadian corporate life by the dominant 
interests who seek conformity and competition by the agreed division of mar- 
kets. 

The submission of our brief and our appearance before this Committee is 
based solely on a desire to contribute to a way of life that is intellectually honest 
and not permeated by the pervasive influence of collusion to exploit and intimi- 
dation. 

Would you like us to go through the proposals we make, Mr. Chairman, or 
are they proof in themselves? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, they are in the brief and, as you know, the brief has 
been— 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, may I put a question? Which one of the 
representations are we to study, the brief that was appended to the memoran- 
dum or this completely unrelated document, it appears to me, which is now 
being presented by the witness? 

The point is this. Usually these summaries that are presented beforehand 
are a summary of what is in the brief. Mr. Lafferty has made other observations 
which are not related and, to say the leasi, they are challenging and I would like 
to be able to go back and refer to the wording thereof, but we have not got them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think in fairness to Mr. Lafferty, it appears to me at least 
that what he was putting forward was a summary of the general discussion that 
takes up the major part of his original brief, which has been resubmitted, 
together with his further addendum, and I gather it led up to the specific 
proposals beginning on page 27 of the original brief, and also the further specific 
proposals in his subsequent document. Now, it is true that this method of 
presentation creates for me, as Chairman, some problem of suggesting to the 
Committee the most orderly way of considering the matter. As I say, perhaps I 
placed a different interpretation on Mr. Lafferty’s words than you did, Mr. 
Lambert, but I thought he was attempting to summarize his rather detailed and 
closely argued discussion which took up, as I say, the first 26 pages or so of his 
original brief. 


Mr. CLERMonT: Mr. Chairman, I read this document dated September 6, 
1966 at noontime and I did not notice the same thing as that which the witness 
was bringing up. I noticed there was some relation but it seemed to me there was 
a vast difference. 


Mr. Larrerty: Perhaps I should explain the briefs, Mr. Chairman. The 
original brief was presented on the first submission of the bill, which I think was 
Bill No. 102, and there was a date by which the submission had to be presented. 
We submitted our brief as of that date. Subsequently a new bill was introduced. 
The option was then up to us whether we wished to pull our original brief and 
submit a second brief, or whether we would submit a supplement to the first 
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brief, and the document dated September, 1966, was the supplement to the first 
brief. The basic theme is discussed in the original brief. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is fine. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but your powers of 
correlation must be much greater than mine, because I find a great deal of 
difficulty in correlating the summary that we have now heard with the closely 
argued purposes of the original briefs. I would like to direct the discussion, if we 
could, to what is before us. 


The CHAIRMAN: In the brief. 

Mr. Lampert: Yes, rather than the summary. 

The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree. 

Mr. LAMBERT: We have not got the summary before us. 


The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree, and this has been our practice until now. I 
think it could be taken that the documents which we are going to discuss and on 
which we are going to question Mr. Lafferty are those which have been filed with 
us pursuant to our rules. I think, therefore, what we have to decide now is the 
best way to proceed, and it seems to me—and I throw this out for considera- 
tion—that we might first deal with each of the specific recommendations at the 
tail end of the original brief, move on from those to the specific recommendations 
in the addendum that has been submitted, and we can bring in any questions we 
may have on the general discussion as they appear to relate to each specific 
proposal. If that does not seem to fit, then we can keep any further questions we 
have as to the general discussion in the original brief, and so on, for the time that 
remains after we deal with the recommendations. I say this because I presume 
that what Mr. Lafferty is interested in doing in appearing before us as an 
interested and involved citizen is making specific recommendations with respect 
to possible legislative changes. 


Now, mind you, this is a rather complex matter to attempt to divide up in 
some orderly fashion. If there are some other suggestions as to how to tackle this, 
I certainly would be happy to hear about them. Do I have any other suggestions 
how we might go about this? 


Mr. CLERMoNT: Are these two briefs the same? 
The CHAIRMAN: Not completely, no. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I thought when we started out that the briefs were supposed 
to be the same, the one that was— 


The CHAIRMAN: In fairness to Mr. Lafferty, he prepared a brief with recom- 
mendations based on the original bill. I presume—although I have not asked him 
about this—that after considering the new bill he felt that the proposals in his 
original brief still applied and he resubmitted it together with some additional 
views which seem to apply more directly to the new bill. This has happened on 
several occasions in the past. I think that some of the academic witnesses who 
appeared before us before Christmas did the same thing. 


There is a difference in numbering which we will have to deal with, but I 
think the best thing we can do to get right down to the discussion and question- 
ing of Mr. Lafferty on the views he wants to put forward is to decide, perhaps 
arbitrarily, on some method of approach. My own suggestion to the Committee, 
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unless the Committee wants to do it differently, is to deal with the specific 
recommendations in turn, beginning with the ones that he submitted last year 
and moving on from there to his additional ones. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, will the addition that Mr. Lafferty has 
supplied to his 1965 brief be a résumé? 

The CHAIRMAN: I did not get that impression, Mr. Clermont. Again, in 
fairness to Mr. Lafferty, I think it can be said that his additional brief is related 
to the general philosophy put forward in his first brief. The points of specific 
recommendations in the addendum are with respect to points not dealt with 
specifically in the original brief. Have I grasped the concept correctly? 

Mr. LaAFFERTY: This is outlined in the first page of the second brief, explain- 
ing that this was a supplement to the first. 

The CHAIRMAN: If any of the points seem to overlap in the opinion of any of 
the members, I would like the members to draw that to my attention. If not, as I 
say, in the absence of some further suggestion from the Committee, I suggest 
that we proceed along the lines I have outlined and invite questions firstly to the 
proposal on page 27, wherein it refers to section 19, which is now section 18. I 
think that is an orderly way to proceed. Mr. Lafferty sets out the proposal and 
then gives the purpose, as he sees it, behind this proposal, and I invite the 
members to place any questions they have on this specific proposal. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Why do you make your first proposal? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: There is a philosophic treatise behind this whole presenta- 
tional brief. The banks have contributed to a suppression of the growth or 
development of free enterprise economy in Canada, and as we do have interlock- 
ing interests in Canada—you may not believe this, Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I certainly disagree with you entirely there. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: This is your privilege. It is equally my privilege to state 
otherwise. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Quite right. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: This is the purpose. Where you have an interlocking direc- 
torship, you have a transgression of a fiduciary capacity. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Even between, say, an insurance company and a bank? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Sure you do. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Or an investment dealer? 

Mr. LAFFeRTY: And a bank? Sure you do. Or a banker acting as a director of 
another corporation. He is using information available to him from his position 
in the bank which is derived from other customers, service and other corporate 
structures. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Well, it is your view. That is all I can say for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do we have further questions on this specific proposal? Mr. 
Laflamme? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I suggest that when you refer to the proposed Bill No. 
C-222 you see some proposed articles which deal with your first suggestion that 
there should be a restriction? 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you really think that the proposed legislation gives some 
relief? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It gives some relief but not complete relief. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: What would complete relief be? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No banker nor any officer of a bank would be authorized or 
could accept an appointment as a director of any outside corporation, whether 
resident or non-resident. 


The CHAIRMAN: At the moment we are dealing with financial institutions. 
You have another heading with regard to the other types of corporations. For the 
moment, let us get your views on whether or not you feel what is in the present 
proposed act receives your approval with respect to the eligibility of bank 
directors to serve on boards of other financial institutions. 


Mr. Larrerty: I believe there should be complete separation. There is a 
confliction between institutions and interests from a competitive viewpoint. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: You state that the proposed law does not go far enough. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It is not complete. It recognizes part of the principle. To 
recognize part of the principle is compromise, rather than the real principle. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: In itself, what is wrong with being, let us say, a director of 
a bank and also being a director of a trust company, which does not in any sense 
control the bank? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: You are accepting deposits at both banks; you are serving 
different customers; you are using your knowledge of one either for the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the other. The whole theme of our submission was that 
we lacked competitive enterprise in Canada because we have an interlocking 
relationship of accommodation on the cartelization of markets, and if we were 
going to compete on a free enterprise basis with the United States economy and 
world economies we must similarly go into the same type of structures. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: May I refer to page 2 of the supplement to the brief you 
have given us. In the last paragraph you say: 
Nearly every investment dealer is dependent on a bank for financial 
accommodation in order to carry his bond inventory. 
Is there anything wrong with this? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Not at all, as long as this is not used as a point of coercion 
over the investment dealer. But you can carry this a little further. Once you 
come to this question of the whole underwriting business and the fact that the 
dealer is dependent on the bank for accommodation, if he does not acquiesce or 
conform to the convenience of the bank, then he is subject to what I should 
term economic reprisals, and he has no alternative choice as long as there is an 
association amongst the banks and the banks are not functioning on a competi- 
tive basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you finished, Mr. Laflamme? 


Mr. LaMBERT: As a supplementary question, is it not a fair proposition, 
though, that if you borrow money from a bank the bank should perhaps have the 
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right to supervise your operations with other people’s money which they have 
lent to you, of if an investment dealer gets a half million dollar line of credit 
does he then get carte blanche to do as he sees fit? Is this the general principle 
of operating business? 


Mr. Larrerty: No. If it were then, conversely, the depositor in a bank 
would have the right to supervise the management of those assets. A bank has 
a right to make a line of credit but not to supervise its use. It has a right to ask 
the purpose and to ensure that the agreement which was undertaken is fully 
worked out. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But the depositor has the right to do that. If he is not satisfied 
with the operations of the bank he withdraws his money, the same way that a 
bank, if it is not satisfied with the operations of an investment dealer, it 
withdraws its line of credit. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Fine, as long as the bank gives a reasonably sound reason 
for doing so, but if it does it just for vexatious purposes— 


Mr. LAMBERT: You used the term “vexatious”. Those are pretty wide- 
sweeping terms, I think, Mr. Lafferty. I think we must have proof that this is 
done. You have used some rather wide-sweeping terms this afternoon, obviously 
in sincerity, based upon your judgment and your knowledge of financial affairs 
in Montreal, but we would like to see a little proof of that. 


Mr. LAFrerty: The position is this. I do not have the right to either 
subpoena the records of any bank, nor do I have the right to subpoena any 
witnesses. Mine is merely an individual’s expression of viewpoint. I have been 
exposed to circumstances under which this takes place. A recent example took 
place on the west coast, where a line of credit had been granted to extend until 
July of next year. It was called in August when money was extremely tight. 
There was no reason for it being called, it was a legitimate loan, it was a natural 
wood industry, lumber, properly secured and the people had been in business 16 
years. This was called. Now, the motives of the bank were never disclosed. This 
is the way this occurs. This had the effect of throwing 200 people out of 
employment. Now, whether there was a competitor behind the scenes who was 
friendly with the bank and who sought to force him out of business, I do not 
know, but they could not go to any other bank and get alternative accommoda- 
tion. This takes place. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but we have seen the restriction of credit operate time 
and time again when there is a general operation. There is a general operation 
in other sources, too. Surely to goodness an improper motive cannot be 
attributed to every credit restriction. 


Mr. Larrerty: No, I do not suggest there is, but I suggest you look into the 
U.S. banking system. There has been a great deal of criticism of the Mercantile 
Bank, but they have done a great deal more up here to contribute to free 
entreprise and proper banking than we have ever had before. You have the 
Mercantile Bank and they give a line of credit and you get it in writing. Most 
Canadian banks will not give it in writing nor by word of mouth. They may 
want to change their position, and they either change the manager or they 
change their tune and they produce nothing in writing; whereas the Mercantile 
Bank will produce something in writing; a year’s term loan, five years, basis of 
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repayment, terms, how it should be handled, their right to see the books, their 
right to see the operation of the company to whom the loan is being made. Then 
you have a document, you have an agreement between the borrower and the 
lender, but this is not so in most of the Canadian system. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, Mr. Lafferty, from personal experience I can cite you 
an example where the bank you cite right now as a paragon of virtue in this 
regard pulled the rug right out from under an operation and put it into bank- 
ruptcy, entailing bankruptcies all along the line. 


Mr. Larrerty: I am not talking about one bank or another. All I am sug- 
gesting is that the legislators should provide principles whereby I, as a citizen or 
consumer, has a right to an alternate choice or I am protected against this. 


Mr. Lampert: If you read the American financial press you will see that 
they have a great deal of tight money down there. I have not seen any difference 
between the United States and Canada when it comes to that. You are saying 
that the independent banking system in the United States is preferable to the 
Candaian branch banking system because apparently it is more competitive. I 
think at the present time its only distinction is that it is more competitive in 
being tight. I disagree with Mr. Lafferty there. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next name I have is Mr. Cameron, followed by Mr. 
McLean, Mr. Flemming and Mr. Clermont. 

Right now, as I said, we are trying to keep our questioning to Mr. Lafferty’s 
proposal that no one should be a director of a bank if he is already a director of 
another financial institution. Perhaps we might deal with the point as to in what 
areas the proposal of the present law do not meet his suggestions. Someone may 
want to do this at some point. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Lafferty, I think the 
purpose of your recommendation is to prevent or, perhaps, undo what you feel is 
an undue concentration of financial power at the present time. The question in 
my mind is would your suggestion or, as a matter of fact, the proposals in the 
bill before us really have this effect? Will we not be doing something legis- 
latively and imagining that we are setting up the safeguards you speak of and 
really not be accomplishing something? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I think you would be contributing. I do not think you would 
achieve the ultimate purpose, no. This present legislation has evolved over 
many years. It is an adaptation of a system from the other side, but wide 
preventatives that might help contribute to a gradual competitive environ- 
ment— 

Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you really think that 
the existence of bank directors on boards of other banking institutions is a 
necessary tool for exercising this monopolistic power? Would it not be done 
without that? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It would be more difficult. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You think it would be 
more difficult? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: There is no question about it. You would not have somebody 
else’s statement of financial figures available to you which you could bargain 
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off to somebody else who had a quid pro quo in a mutual area and the ad- 
vantage you wanted was somebody else’s, who was a competitor of yours. It 
gives you bargaining power. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then in what way do you 
consider the proposed amendment to the Bank Act falls short of this? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It does it completely all the way. It recognizes the principle 
but it does not go all the way. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It eliminates interlocking 
directorates in banks and trust companies and loan companies. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It reduces, I think, to a proportion of one being on the other. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


Mr. More: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Lafferty could use the micro- 
phone? We cannot hear him when he speaks in that direction. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I am sorry. It is my fault. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you would just pull the microphone a little closer. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think your objective is 
possibly quite desirable but I am just wondering whether it is practical. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: There is nothing impractical about it. It is a simple stroke of 
the pen. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, I know, but we 
might be deceiving ourselves in thinking that we have a safeguard, that we have 
done something, and actually find that we have not. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: There is no advantage to the present relationship other than 
it provides a channel of communication. Each should stand on their own feet and 
develop their own institutions and their own operations based on internal 
principles rather than imitating, copying or borrowing from each other or ex- 
changing with each other. Then you have a competitive environment of initia- 
tive and ideas. You then have a creative process. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yet in other fields we 
find collusion, shall we say, taking place, do we not, without the existence of 
interlocking directorates? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This is because we do not have strong enough anti-trust and 
anti-combine legislation in Canada. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We have the Combines 
Investigation Act, which is rather— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It is not strong enough. It did not prevent Canadian Brew- 
eries from putting all the breweries together. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No. I do not know 
whether it can do so. It is very dubious, mind you, whether we are really accom- 
plishing much by doing this. 

Mr. Larrerty: I think it has been the principle of the United States’ system 
that one has achieved a freedom to the consumer of avoiding this collusion and 
this cartelization, and therefore you provide a range of choice to the consumer. 
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I think if you related this to the U.S. economy you would find it has more 
vitality than ours. It provides a foundation for new initiative, stimulation and 
free enterprise, which are principles of competition by new ideas. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Those are all the ques- 
tions I have now. I was just making a point, Mr. Lafferty. I am more interested 
in your second proposal with regard to directors of other corporations. 


The CHAIRMAN: I now want to recognize Mr. McLean, followed by Mr. 
Flemming, Mr. Clermont and Mr. Lind. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You do not believe that a director of a bank 
should be a director of an insurance company? 


Mr. Larrerty: No, I do not. In the brief, I think, there is one example cited 
where there are four bank directors sitting on an insurance board which controls 
a trust company, or a large position in the trust company. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I believe you gave us to understand that you 
think the banking system in the United States in preferable to ours. 


Mr. Larrerty: Yes, I think it is. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Do you remember something which took place a 
little over 30 years ago when every bank in the United States was closed? Do 
you remember that? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not remember it but I am aware OL si: 
Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): It is a fact, is it not? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: Certainly, I am aware of it. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Now, they have interlocking directors in the 
United States in the banks? 

Mr. Larrerty: There is legislation in this area. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Do they not have interlocking directors? I have 


read the list of directors and they say they are directors of this and directors of 
that. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: They are directors but not of two financial institutions. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, I do not know about financial institutions. 
Maybe they are not directors of two banks but they certainly have interlocking 
directors in the United States. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. You will find the president of General Motors on the 
board of some bank. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes. Now, you favour the Mercantile Bank 
coming in here? 
Mr. Larrerty: No, I do not favour. This was not the word I used. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I took from the brief that you favoured some- 
thing like that, foreign banks coming in here. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This comes later in the brief. I see your point there. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes. If they have interlocking directors there and 
the bank comes in here, it is owned in the United States. 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, but there are 14,000 individual banks in the United 
States and to interlock 14,000 is a lot more difficult than to interlock what we 
have here. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The biggest bank in the United States is inter- 
locked as are its branches. Does it not have $15 to $16 billion in the Bank of 
America? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. This is a state law of California. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes. 

Mr. Larrerty: I do not approve of it. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes. It is the biggest bank in the United States. 
Mr. Larrerty: I do not approve of it. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): You do not approve of it but they have it just the 
same. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, surely. 


Mr. FLEMM1nc: Is your objection to one man being a director of more than 
one financial institution based on your opinion that this would lessen the compe- 
tition as between the financial institutions themselves? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Correct. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Take the case of a Mr. Jones who is a director of XYZ 
banking corporation. Here is his competitor and the shareholders of the compet- 
ing institution. They meet and decide that they want to elect this gentleman as a 
director of their bank. Having done so, are they not conscious of this possibility 
which you express, and in their opinion would it not be an advantage to them to 
have him on their board in spite of your misgivings? I would like to have your 
comment on that. 


Mr. Larrerty: If they are a weaker institution they would probably 
strengthen their position by tying the two together. If they could not compete on 
their own feet, then they would seek to collude, but they would be serving the 
consumer. 


Mr. FLEMMING: I gather that your main objection is that it lessens competi- 
tion? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, this is correct, because if he joined the other bank or the 
other institution and the first institution had plans for a branch in a certain area, 
and then he conveyed this information to the board of the other one who wanted 
to maintain heir position, they say, “well fine if you do that we will put another 
branch in the other area”. Then they both decide, “well, we will compromise on 
this; you put one here and we will put one there”. You are not moving on the 
correct economic principle of supply and demand and of the market place. 


Mr. FLEMmMiInc: I take it that you are afraid there would be a degree almost 
of collusion and it would be to the disadvantage of the general public to do 
otherwise? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Of the consumer. You are standardizing the services. 
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Mr. FLEMMING: Speaking about the American system, for instance, which is 
a multiplicity of small banks rather than our system of larger banks, is it not 
true that in many instances they own their trust companies holus-holus? 


Mr. Larrerty: No, I do not think so. I think that in the majority of the 
states the banks can undertake trust activities which we cannot do up here. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Do they have federal regulations governing their activities 
in this respect or is it entirely state, or is it both? 


Mr. LaFFERTY: No, banks can function in the capacity of trust accounts. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was my understanding, Mr. Flemming, that there are no 
regulations in the United States specifically banning the interlocking directorates 
of financial institutions even to the extent that the government is proposing in 
this bill. What is your comment on that, Mr. Lafferty? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I understand there is, Mr. Chairman. It may vary from one 
state to another. I looked it up when we prepared the original brief and found a 
reference on how it was established, but surely someone from the Department of 
Finance could check that. 


Mr. Fiemmunc: I can see an objection to a man being a director of a bank 
and being a director of other business activities. I think I could follow that all 
right, but I fail to see—certainly to the same extent that you do, Mr. Latterty,—— 
the great objection to the same man being a director of two banks. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Because then they decide to work in one direction together to 
achieve certain results. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, we should remember that the proposed legisla- 
tion which we are really considering would prevent interlocking directorates of 
banks and trust companies, and also with respect to banks and other com- 
panies beyond a certain proportion. I gather, Mr. Lafferty, that you propose this 
be extended to any financial institution, as you define it in your brief? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I defined the financial institutions, yes. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I refer to page 27 of the brief, and I quote: 


(English) 
“In banking and finance two master cannot be reliably served at the 
same time. There are conflicting interests involved. The shareholder has 
the right of undivided interest from the directors of his bank”’. 


(Translation) 


Although I read in reference to Bill C-222, Section 19, that the directors are 
elected by the shareholders at the annual general meeting. Would you make 
comments in that regard? If shareholders have the right to choose their direc- 
tors— 


(English) 
Is the translation not coming through, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: I had the wrong plug on, pardon me. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Lafferty, according to page 27 of your brief the share- 
holders should have the right to choose their directors. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: In principle. 
Mr. CLERMONT: Do they have that right? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. 


Mr. CLERMONT: And they know if they nominate and appoint so and so that 
he might be president of Alcan or the CPR or another finance company? 


_ Mr. Larrerty: Yes, they have the right; but, in practice, they do not have 
the means of judgment, firstly, because the reports which are presented to them 
are not complete and do not state accurately what the bank’s affairs have been 
during the past year; therefore, they cannot make any judgment about the 
management itself. Secondly, they are not usually given any prior background 
on the new director, on the man you are now proposing as a nominee for the 
board for the next year. In principle, they have the right to dissent, but in 
practice they have very little power. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yesterday, or the day before, I referred to the annual report 
of the Bank of Montreal. I looked at the list of directors. I doubt very much if 
many of the shareholders will not know the gentlemen who were nominated. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: They will know them by name and they will see their 
pictures in the papers I guess, yes. They do not know about their business 
interests, or what their background is. 


Mr. CLERMONT: They might not know all their connections, but they will 
know some of them because these are people known in financial circles and in 
industry. 


Mr. LarrerRtTy: They are known figures in financial circles, but the financial 
circles are not all the shareholders. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, at page 1 of his brief, Mr. Lafferty, or 
whoever prepared it, says: 

For many years the view has been publicly expressed by Canadian 
bankers and other prominent persons that Canada has the finest banking 
system in the world. We suggest that, before the Committee accepts this 
view, they obtain the opinion of authoritative people in the Federal 
Reserve System of the United States and other prominent bankers— 

and so on. According to this brief the American banking system is the best in 
the western world, although this morning another witness claimed that the 
English banking system was the best in the world. 


Mr. LAarrerty: Then you have a division of viewpoints. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Have you any information to give to this Committee con- 
cerning these remarks? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: The thought here, Mr. Clermont, was that, before the Com- 
mittee, or the legislators, made any judgment, perhaps the whole, over-ail 
legislation would come into better perspective if they familiarized themselves 
with the U.S. system. The contention was supported that the U.S. system tended 
to have a more efficient operation, because if you look at the productivity of the 
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United States in relation to its gross national product and other matters you find 
it is a more efficient economy than the Canadian economy. Now, there must be 
some basic reasoning on why that is. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But do you not think that our Canadian banking system has 
some merit, too? One of our Canadian banks, I understand, is the fourth largest 
in North America, and one or two more are within the twenty-five biggest in 
North America. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It is a misconception that size is necessarily efficiency. The 
largest size of government is not necessarily the most efficient government. 


Mr. CLERMONT: That is your opinion. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: This is my opinion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you not think, Mr. Lafferty, that asking the opinion of 
United States bankers and members of the federal reserve system is what is 
known in legal circles as self-serving evidence? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It may well be called that, if you ask me, but I do not know. I 
think that you would be broadening the understanding of what the differences 
between the two systems were, and what the merits of the various aspects were. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions, Mr. Clermont, in this regard? 
(English) 

Mr. CLERMONT: No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind? 


Mr. Linp: What I would like to say regarding the interlocking directorates 
has reference to the statement at the bottom of page 2 which says: 
The one exception is that the service accorded to a customer is graduated, 
depending on his importance to the bank in the over-all scheme of things. 
Friends of the bank, that is to say friends of the hierarchy, receive special 
aecommodation, special rates and special favours. 


What proof have you that this practice exists? I would assume that you are 
referring here to directors receiving special accommodation from banks, and 
special rates. 


Mr. LarFrerty: I have no proof. As I said before, I have no right to subpoena 
either witnesses or evidence. I think those who live in the financial community 
are reasonably aware that this is so. 


The CHAIRMAN: On what do you base your comment? Did you just dream it 
one night? 

Mr. Larrerty: No; as I say, those who live in the financial community are 
aware of these things. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you tell us a little more about this? It would be very 
useful to us to have more information on the basis. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Well, I mentioned in my original, opening notes these large, 
cartelized trusts, such as Argus Corporation, and other companies. These do not 
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come out of the normal scheme of things. This is through the assistance. of 
various banking institutions. I do not know whether you gentlemen have ever 
looked at the balance sheet or annual statement of Argus Corporation, at the 
extent to which it dominates Canadian corporate life and industry, and the 
extent of the equity capital and how small it is, and how much of Canadian 
savings are in the debt, and the basis of capitalization for the benefit of those 
who operate the corporation. I do not know how far you have gone in this 
legislation; but this has been a major factor in the corporate and financial life of 
this country. 


The CHAIRMAN: But, Mr. Lafferty, you are leaving inferences of malfeas- 
ance, or evil intent, or evil conduct, in your brief. Perhaps I have drawn that 
inference and it may be that others have, as well. I think that it would be very 
useful for the Committee to have some indication of the basis on which you make 
this type of comment. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: All I can relate it to, Mr. Chairman, is that these are views 
that I hold after some exposure to the financial community. Iam not ina position 
that I can undertake to prosecute my views. I have not the staff to do it, nor have 
I the right, or the access, or the authority to get the information I would need to 
do so. I would not express the views without some conviction or belief that 
it took place. You may not believe my views; that is your choice. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I am not saying whether I believe them or not at this 
point. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It is your function to investigate whether they have validity, 
or not, using the powers and the authority that you have to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: But, look here, it is a basie principle of Canadian justice 
that he who asserts must prove; that is how you start off— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I have expressed a viewpoint; I cannot prove it without, as I 
say, having access to the books and calling witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: But what concerns me is that I gather from your brief that 
you are doing more than expressing views. You are stating things as facts and I 
got the impression, from a study of your brief, that when you did appear here 
you would be able to back them up with facts and figures. I was looking forward 
to the opportunity of getting the facts behind these assertions which I took to be 
more than expressions of opinion, but as statements which could be supported. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No; they are based, I think, on a reasonable knowledge of 
what takes place. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, give us the benefit of this knowledge. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I cannot do this without implicating people. I do not have the 


right to implicate them. The whole theme of the brief is that the system creates 
these conditions—that is, the nature of the legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, of course, this brief is presented to us as part of our 
proceedings, and it is available to be read by all sorts of people. I think those 
who are interested in the subject should have the benefit of knowing on what 


you base these statements. 
Mr. LaFrrerty: I have just explained it to the extent that I can. 
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Mr. Linn: Mr. Chairman, may I continue with my questioning? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Linp: In your statement you say that customers are graded, Gepending 
on their importance to the bank in the over-all scheme of things. Are you saying 
that there are different levels of loans, or loans made to certain people at various 
beneficial interest rates? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Sure. 

Mr. Lirnp: From perhaps, 43, as we heard about this morning—which was 
quite an eye-opener—up to 6 per cent? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: The more important a customer is, or the more influence he 
may have with the bank, the more favoured treatment he is likely to receive. 


Mr. Linp: I understand that you are in the bond business; is that right? 
Mr. LaFFERTY: No, I am not; I am a financial analyst. 


Mr. Linp: Without giving names, can you point out to us any of 
these—various rates of interest and where they would apply? Is there an 
over-all position where, say, taking it in the broad sense, the government of 
Canada would borrow at the cheapest rate, the province of Ontario may be the 
second, or the province of Quebec, or vice-versa, then a municipality, and then 
an institution like Argus Corporation—which you mentioned has a very 
preferential rate—and could you give us the various rates. 


Is this due to interlocking directorates? This is what I am going to try to tie 
down. 


Mr. Larrerty: I do not know whether this would perhaps explain it any 
more clearly. I, in my original notes, introduced this question of underwriting. 
Underwriting, as you know, is the financing of capital for a corporation. 


Take one of the major corporations, such as Bell Telephone. Its underwrit- 
ing is not on a competitive bases. One of the major banks, with one of the major 
dealers, agrees with the company what price the company will pay for the 
money. This is not on a competitive syndicate or competitive-bidding basis. In 
this particular issue the original price paid to the chartered bank, or the banking 
member, was $98; it went to the banking group member at a price of $98.25; 
then it went from that group to the selling group members at $98.65; it went to 
the casual dealers and sub-agents at $99.15. it went to retail and exempt 
institutions at $99.40. The total cost to the corporation was $1.40. 


A similar underwriting of A.T.& T. in the United States on August 1; 53; 
$250 million; the underwriting discount was 78 cents. 


Mr. Linp: How much? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: It was 78 cents. 
Mr. Linn: Seventy-eight cents, and this was $1.40. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: In this particular thing there was no syndicate bidding; there 
was no competition; it was an agreed division. All I am suggesting is that life 
would be much healthier in the financial market if these were, in principle, on a 
competitive basis. This is dealing with principles rather than dealing in other 
people’s affairs and things of this nature, which certainly is not in my area. 
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Mr. More (Regina City): You say this is because there are interlocking 
directors between Bell Telephone and the bank? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Well, obviously; why does the Bell Telephone go to any one 
group? Why do they not say, “fine; we will accept syndicates from every group. 
Come in, form a syndicate and make a bid. We want $30 million cash. Come in 
and bid in the marketplace, and what you can find, invest in it, or find where you 
can place those bonds.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Are the interlocking directorates in this case between Bell 
Telephone, their banking connection and the underwriter? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes; but not to the underwriter. The underwriter is an 
affiliate underwriting the bank concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: What did you say? The underwriter is what? 


Mr. Larrerty: Is the affiliate underwriter of the bank concerned. 
The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by “affiliate’’? 


Mr. LAFFEeRTY: If you leaf through the brief you will find that the three 
Canadian banks which control 70 per cent of the assets dovetail into the three 
major trust companies. There are also three major underwriters who interrelate 
to the trust companies and the branch. 


The CHAIRMAN: The branch interrelates? You mean they have interrelated 
directors. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No; they have business relationships. 
The CHAIRMAN: Business relationships? 


Mr. Larrerty: They normally are centred in the same buildings, and they 
normally work as partners in their financial activities. 


Mr. More (Regina City): What is the extent of the interlocking director- 
ship between Bell and the bank concerned? You must have studied it to make 
the assertion. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: To a sufficient extent, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Actually this is a separate proposal, and to permit orderly 
consideration of this matter I think we should, at the moment, stick to the 
proposal to ban interlocking directorates of financial institutions, in which I 
think we can include underwriters to some extent. However, if we are going 
to talk about banks and other types of business enterprises I think we should 
go on to the specific proposal in that connection. 


Do you have a further question, Mr. More? I am sorry, Mr. Lind. Perhaps 
you were not finished. 


Mr. Linn: This is perhaps a further question that Mr. Lafferty has brought 
up, dealing with the three banks which control 70 per cent of the assets of our 
banking system. He makes this statement on page 3. 


Is this due to interlocking directorates, too? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I would say it has, over the years, resulted from this, yes. 
The accumulations have resulted from this type of interlocking relationship, yes. 
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Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Interlocking directorates 
with what type of enterprise other than banks? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Corporate enterprises. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes; I mean manufactur- 
ing; not necessarily other financial institutions. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Oh, no; manufacturing, transportation. 


Mr. Lryp: Then how much do you consider that our monetary system is 
controlled by the whole banking system, the chartered banks—the eight 
chartered banks, now the ten chartered banks? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: The monetary system is controlled by the central banking 
system. 


Mr. Linn: Yes, I realize that. 

An hon. MemsER: You mean the total deposits? 

Mr. Linn: The total deposits in the ten chartered banks. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I am sorry; I do not follow the reasoning behind that. 


Mr. Linp: To control our monetary system, or the total, you would have to 
control deposits. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Deposits would be in one bank or the other, would they not? 


Mr. Linn: Not necessarily; they could be in trust companies, loan companies, 
caisses populaires or credit unions. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes; but in most cases that would flow back into the banking 
system. 


Mr. Linn: Is it your opinion that, due to these interlocking directorates, they 
control more than 70 per cent of the monetary system. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This is a contribution that has occurred over a period of 
many years. Their contribution as directors of various corporations has enabled 
these particular three banks to establish the strong position they have. 


Mr. Linp: You are just referring to the three banks versus the other five 
banks; they control the 70 per cent of the deposits within the banking system. I 
am referring here to the third paragraph on page three of your brief where you 
say that three Canadian chartered banks control 70 per cent of the assets of the 
Canadian chartered banking system. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: That is a factual statement. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have had this information before. 


Mr. Linp: How much do these three chartered banks control of the total 
assets of our banking system, including the near-banks and loan companies. 
Have you any idea on that? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Of the combined assets of the entire banking system—that 
is, the chartered banking system—they control 70 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that earlier it was suggested that if you take the 
other financial institutions, the trust and loan companies, the caisses populaires 
and so on, it comes down to 50 per cent; if you include general pension funds, 
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life insurance companies, general insurance companies and so on, the banks 
have alleged that they get down to 23 per cent. We may want to look into that 
again further. 

Do you have further questions, Mr. Lind? Are there any further questions 
on proposal number one? 

Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Lafferty, your restriction is with regard to directors of 
other financial institutions. If you look at the composition of directors of banks 
today, you would find that they are mostly representatives of business. It has 
been suggested to the Committee that there be government-appointment of 
directors from other groups, such as the trade unions, co-operatives and consum- 
er associations, to make it more representative. What do you think of that idea. 

Mr, Larrerty: I think it is accepted in principle that the bank, or whatever 
the enterprise is, is owned by the shareholders. In principle, they have the right 
to elect whomever they wish as directors. The Government has no right to 
intervene in the operation of the enterprise. I suppose what you mean is legisla- 
tion so that the others can make representations to the shareholders by suggest- 
ing what could be done for those banks, or what could be done for those 
shareholders; but it is beyond the prerogative of the government to intervene 
directly and place or appoint its own directors on these institutions. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Has the government 
ever done this since we have had the Bank Act? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They have intervened in 
the operations of the banking business. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: They have intervened in the regulation of the banks, but this 
is governed by the legislation which you people pass. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is there not also a certain 
amount of intervention, or possible intervention by the Inspector General with 
regard to the categories of loans. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Sure; I think this is just within the— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is government in- 
tervention in the operation. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: There is government influence, yes. There is government 
influence right through our lives. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but intervention, I 
said. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: All right, government intervention. I do not think the In- 
spector General could actually stipulate whether or not a bank should increase 
its position in one industry or decrease its position in another, unless he has 
legislation to back him up. Whether he has any authority, I do not know. I do not 
think he has, within the Bank Act. He might make no misuse, or his persuasion 
might be sufficient, but would the banks comply? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We have had evidence 
that he does something more than just make his position known. He calls the 
bank’s attention to any imbalance. 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: But I do not think he has the authority to do that under the 
Bank Act, has he? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that probably arises out of his responsibility to 
prevent the banks from going into a position of insolvency. 


Mr. Apptson: The point of this is that if the large trade unions take positions 
as large shareholders of Canadian banks then certainly they will be entitled to 
representation on the board, if they can hold enough shares. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Would you not say that the other shareholders should vote 
them into that position? 


Mr. Appison: That is right. But they have a legitimate avenue to have 
people on the board. 


Mr. Gitprrt: Is the composition of the present boards of directors of banks 
representative of the shareholders? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No, not in terms of majority. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could move on to Mr. Lafferty’s second 
proposal, a very interesting one, also on page 27. 


Do you have any questions or comments on that one? 


No shareholder shall serve as a director if he is also a member of the 
House of Commons or the Senate in Ottawa, or an elected member of a 
Provincial legislature. 


Mr. Lafferty goes on, under the heading ‘‘Purpose,” to explain why he makes this 
proposal. 

Mr. CLERMONT: This does not concern Mr. Lafferty at all, but I will take the 
occasion to mention that I understand that a Mr. Gaston Clermont was, or is, a 
director of the National Bank. If that is the case, it is not Mr. Gaston Clermont, 
member for Labelle. 


The CHAIRMAN: Because of your knowledgeable questions it would not have 
seemed— 

Mr. CLERMONT: I think this is the proper place in this brief to mention it, 
because I have been asked: “Are you a director of a bank?” I would have been 
very surprised to find out that I was a director! : 


The CHAIRMAN: So you want to place this on the record. 
Mr. CLERMONT: Yes; then the record is straight. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on this second proposal. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Why would you disable, or disqualify, a member of a provin- 
cial legislature, since provincial governments have no control over a federal 
bank? Why disqualify a member of a legislature, who is not a cabinet minis- 
ter—on even if he is—who has no control over them? I can see it, if you are a 
member of the cabinet of the government of Canada, but why should a member 
of parliament be a second class citizen in his investments. 


Mr. LaFFEeRTy: It is not a question of being a second class citizen in his 
investments. It is just a question of whether you should have a politically 
influenced leader in that institution—whether it is desirable or not for the 
remainder of the shareholders. 


a 
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Mr. LAMBERT; Would this disentitle him to be a director of a major 
commercial organization that has, shall we say, a very wide influence in the 
country? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes: in one case you are, as an elected representative, serving 
a constituency and the people you are elected to represent. When you are acting 
as a director of a bank you are no longer serving those specific interests, and I 
would say that there would probably be a conflict is what your interests were, 


Mr. LAMBERT: But would there be any greater conflict than if a member of 
parliament were a director of Imperial Oil? 


Mr. LaFrerty: I think it would be undesirable. I do not think a member of 
parliament should be connected with any Canadian corporation. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Even his own business? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: A private corporation is fine. 


Mr. LAMBERT: He may be the controlling officer of a public corporation that 
he organized himself. Do you think this is wrong? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, I do. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, Mr. Lafferty; no matter what the times? 


Mr, LAFFERTY: I am known as a purist in this business, and I think it is 
better to keep things in their areas. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You mean that you would accept the concept that a person 
could be a director of a private corporation with assets of a billion dollars, but 
could not be a director of a public corporation with assets of fifty thousand 
dollars. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not think that is a realistic question because other than 
Genera] Motors I do not think that we have private corporations in Canada with 
assets of a billion dollars. 


Mr. Lampert: I know; but you have already told us that you are dealing 
with this in principle. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, in principle. Now the question arises whether a private 
corporation when it reaches a certain size where it has an influence on the 
economy, should be a public corporation and exposed to public examination and 
public scrutiny. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I think that is another very valid point. 


Mr. LAFFERTy: But if it is a small private corporation, within the constituen- 
cy of an elected member, and he happens to move from his business position 
and decide to run on a political platform, and is elected, I do not think we have 
reached the stage yet where he should have to divest himself completely of all 
his financial interests. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, it is one of our rules now that where legislation 
applies specifically to something a member is interested in, other than of general 
application to the community at large, he must declare his interest and not vote. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think that is sound. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this proposal? 
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I am wondering to what extent—this was also suggested by Mr. Lambert 
—you think a private member—and I stress “private’”—of the House of Com- 
mons is really in a position to misuse his position if he happened to be a member 
of the board of directors of a chartered bank. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: He is in a position to obtain information, either directly or 
indirectly, which I think is an abuse of his position. 


The CHAIRMAN: What type of information are you referring to? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Either intended government policy, intended legislation, or 
from various government departments, through his position of influence within 
the legislature itself. 


The CHAIRMAN: You seem to place the position of a private member of 
parliament above that— 


Mr. Lampert: You are suggesting a lot more than a government back- 
bencher— 


Mr. LAFLAMME: You are over-stating the power of the back-bencher. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions on this interesting propo- 
sal, let us go on to the next one at the top of page 28. 


T will read it: 


No officer of a Canadian Chartered Bank shall serve as a director of any 
corporation, whether resident or non-resident in Canada, so long as he is 
an officer of the bank. 


Any questions on this proposal? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Do you mean that an officer of a Canadian chartered bank 
could not be a director of a corporation such as RoyNat, as it now exists? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Perhaps you would turn to page 6 of the brief where we 
outline the directorates that an officer of one bank holds. It is my contention that 
if he is serving the bank and is paid a salary by the shareholders his function 
should be to look after their interests. It is my contention that he cannot apply 
himself to the interests to these shareholders if he is involved in so many other 
affairs. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lafferty, on pages 6 and 7 you list business firms such 
as The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co, Ltd., Canadian Pacific Railway Co., but then you 
go on and you refer to such institutions as the Montreal Boys’ Association; the 
Seigniory Club Community Association Ltd.; the Canadian Council, Interna= 
tional Chamber of Commerce; the Canada Council; the National Industrial 
Conference Board; The Royal Empire Society; Canadian General Council, The 
Boy Scouts of Canada; Member of Metropolitan Board of Directors Y.M.C.A. 
(Montreal); Canadian Cancer Society; Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal; The 
Red Cross Society; Health League of Canada; and so on. 


Are you suggesting that an officer of a chartered bank should not be able to 
undertake service in charitable or community organizations? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No, I am not; I am suggesting that it should be related to 
Boards of Directors. 
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The CHAIRMAN: But you have listed all these. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: Merely to show the range of activities. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are not suggesting that there is anything wrong with an 
officer of a chartered bank serving on the board of the boy scouts, are you? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No, I am not, Mr. Gray; but I suggest that he cannot really do 
a reasonable job on all these activities. In the context of this particular area I 
think it talks in terms of the pursuit of power rather than the— 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting that to be a member of the board of the 
boy scouts is to help create a power structure in Canada? 


Mr. LAFrFerty: No; I will put it this way, that my complaint is that if the 
president of this particular bank had attended to the affairs of the bank itself 
and had divorced himself from his other interests, then they would not have had 
to call in a U.S. management consulting firm to tell them how to run their bank. 
They have had one of the largest U.S. managing firms in that bank for 2 years 
telling them how to reorganize it. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Well, Mr. Chairman, if you are the chief executive officer of 
one company, and that is all, you can still call in a management consultant firm 
to get an outside view, so that you get away from, shall we say, inbreeding, or 
inward thinking. I fail to see the relationship of your thinking here, Mr. Lafferty. 
Thank God we have got people who are prepared to serve the community and 
their church. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Do the people who take advantage of your 
services to look after their companies also engage in community work. Is that 
why you exist? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not understand. 

An hon. MEMBER: Could you say that again a little slower. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Do people that take advantage of your services in 
your firm— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: They take advantage of our service for a purpose, and if not, 
they do not take advantage of it. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Would not the same hold true of the bank having a 
consulting service come in? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: This is true; but my own view is that if you are running your 
own internal operation correctly, it is not necessary to have them in to reorgan- 
ize your structures. Presumably this is the function of management for the 
shareholders. 

The CHAIRMAN: With respect to community organizations, including those 
organized in corporate form, which is quite common—lI gather all those that I 
have just referred to are organized in corporate form—is not the matter of 
decision of the board of the directors and the shareholders whether it is appro- 
priate for an officer or an official of a bank to be on these boards? 

Mr. Larrerty: I doubt that it goes to the decision of the board or of the 
shareholders. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I think, in this respect, they get a 
high officer of the bank because they are looking for contributions for the boy 
scouts. 


An hon. MEMBER: Yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I do not agree at all. It so happens that some men who occupy 
senior positions—I would say a good proportion—have not a lively and intelli- 
gent interest in the particular movements; in the same way that many leading 
members in the business community of the city are the most active men on 
boards of benevolent and charitable organizations because they like to do that 
kind of work. It is not because somebody thinks they have an easy, open wallet. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, Mr. Lafferty, you are not suggesting that an 
official of a bank has any less responsibility to the community than an official of, 
say, a retail store? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Oh, no. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Mr. Chairman, I think his whole case has been 
weakened. I think the reason that he put all these in was to make a full page, 
which would rather astound us. The purpose of it is obvious. He wanted to sell a 
point. I think it is ridiculous to list some of these and to argue the point of view 
that he is putting forward. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next proposal is with regard to proxies. Are there any 
questions on that one? 

An hon. Memser: Mr. Chairman, we have not finished with this. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, I am sorry; I thought— 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): First of all, I happen to 
agree with your suggestion that we should not have bank directors, or bank 
officers, on the boards of other corporations. What I am interested in finding out, 
Mr. Lafferty, is if your objection to it is the one you have just stated, that they 
cannot do two jobs, and that they are, in fact, moonlighting on the bank 
shareholders if they do this other job. Is that your objection, or is it that their 
joint position would enable them to secure preferred treatment for the other 
corporations of which they are directors? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think it is a combination of the two. I think that the two are. 
both equally applicable. 


The CuaIRMAN: I think, in fairness to Mr. Lafferty, we should separate the 
concept you have just put forward, Mr. Cameron, with reference to commercial 
and business organizations, from— 


Mr. CaMERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Oh, yes; although on the 
point that Mr. More raised just now, I would point out there has been a growing 
criticism of the influence of important members of the business community on 
the curricula of universities, for instance; that they have an undue influence on 
our educational system due to their position on the boards of governors and 
senates of universities. I think, for that reason—and the boy scouts may come 
into this—that this type of non commercial appointment may be equally objec- 
tionable. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It is brought up in this brief that it restricts certain 
philosophies. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: You are not suggesting that they are intellectually senile— » 


Mr. LaFFERTY: No; indeed, they are not; but they divert these institutions to 
their own point of view. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you suggest, Mr. Cameron, that representatives vs 
other interest groups be forbidden to sit on university boatdse 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not suggesting that 
they should be forbidden to sit on them, but I am suggesting that Mr. Lafferty 
has a point which brings in some of these other non-commercial types of 
appointments such as bank directors—because we are dealing with banks 
now—and because of the banks’ key position in the economy. I think there may 
be some validity in that point of view. 


Mr. ADDISON: Would you say that a trade union official would fall into the 
same category? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would frankly view with 
a certain amount of doubt a trade union official’s being on the board of governors 
of a university. I think it would give a certain limited point of view to an 
institution that should not have a limited, special-interest point of view. ; 


Mr. ADDISON: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are on the verge of straying a bit far afield. I 
think we should stick to the specific point. It can be seen why Mr. Lafferty puts 
forward this argument that an officer of a Canadian chartered bank should not 
serve as a director of any corporation. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are out of our field when 
someone—Mr. Lafferty, or the people who prepared the brief—says, at the 
bottom of page 10: 

As a result, it means that the learning institutions of Canada are 
required to teach at a level of mediocrity in business administration, 
finance and economic affairs. 

I do not think we are out of this field. 


The CHAIRMAN: No; I am just referring to allusions to representatives of 
other interest groups. We could get into a very useful discussion in that area, 
but— 


Mr. CLERMONT: This is a very strong statement, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; that is right. I am not saying that is out of order. I am 
referring to the point, on which we seemed to be about to enter into discussion, 
of the usefulness of having representatives of all sorts of economic interest 
groups on university boards. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that you should not have allowed Mr. Addison to ask a question of 
another member of the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I know; but these exchanges are always very stimulating. I 
take the blame. 
If Mr. Cameron has finished his questions I would be willing to recognize 
you, Mr. Clermont. 
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Mr, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I just wanted to make it 
clear that there are the two aspects that you have in mind? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Correct. 


~Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you extend your 
prohibition to bank directors, or are you confining it entirely to executive 
officers? 


~.. Mr: LAFFERTY: Executive officers. 


sf Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Just executive officers; 
you do not have the same objection to an ordinary director of the bank? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont, you were referring to page 10. 


Mr, CLERMONT: Yes; page 10 or page 8. According to what you say at the 
bottom of page 8, small companies are swallowed up by the action of the banks, 


and our learning institutions are not teaching the proper business administration 
becduse they are afraid of losing their endowments. Is this only your personal 
impression, or have you proof of— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Perhaps I should read those two paragraphs: 


It means that a system is created that is wide open to abuse and 
exploitation by a few strong individuals. By forming small cliques serving 
on different bank boards, those at the apex of the pyramids are in a 
position to acquire and exchange information that would not otherwise be 
available. This is the nucleus of men who dominate the Canadian capital 
markets, and who by the creation of investment trusts are further able to 
exercise their power throughout Canadian corporate life. There are many 
historical examples of good medium and small companies that had real 
growth prospects which have been swallowed up. They had no alternative 
because they had no protection from price cartelization. Good and grow- 
ing management must then surrender to the dictates of larger interests or 
be lost. Industry becomes concentrated, immobile and resistant to tech- 

‘nological and marketing changes. The consumer ultimately suffers and 
ae more efficient U.S. industry invades the Canadian market place, and a 
serious imbalance in our trade figures result. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I have read your brief, Mr. Lafferty, but— 


‘Mr. LAFFERTY: In this particular case there is public evidence to refute it. If 
you want me to take you over the history of the Argus corporation, you will find 
it. It is all there. The brewing industry in that particular— 


Mr. CLERMONT: I hope it is better than the 3 letters you have attached to 
your second brief one signed “‘Treasurer, A National Canadian Corporation”, and 
the other two, without a name, just signed “A Lawyer”. I hope it is better proof 
than. those three letters. 

~ Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I notice that Mr. Lafferty has 
mentioned the Canadian brewery several times, and I do not think they are very 
successful. 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: No; but ultimately it leads to a bad and delinquent industry; 
there is no question; all concentration of industry does, because it lacks a 
competitive market. Cartelization leads to inefficiencies. That is why we are 
major consumers— 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): You would say that could be applied to the fishing 
industry, too, I suppose? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Even sardines swim in schools. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont, do you have further questions or comments 
on the reference to educational institutions? 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. More? 

Mr. More (Regina City): Not at the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I can quickly ask a question about this. I am 
referring, Mr. Lafferty, to page 10—and I thank Mr. Clermont for again 
bringing it to our attention—referring to this concentration: 

As a result, it means that the learning institutions of Canada are 


required to teach at a level of mediocrity in business administration, 
finance and economic affairs. 


Could you give us some specific examples in these disciplines of somebody 
requiring an educational institution to teach at a lower level than some other 
institution, let us say, in another country? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I would suggest that if you had a faculty in one of the 
university which taught the principles of free enterprise he would ultimately 
find life very difficult there. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. You have made a suggestion now, but in your brief you 
have made a flat statement. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: 
As a result, it means that the learning institutions of Canada are 
required to teach at a level of mediocrity in business administration, 
finance and economic affairs. 


A very large number of Canadians who require an economic understanding 
and background go to either Harvard, or a school in Chicago, or one of the other 
schools in Boston. The only present business administration school I think we 
have, which has achieved any standing in the market place, is Western in 
London. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, is this not part of the ordinary ebb and flow of 
learning for people who go to other institutions, and countries to study? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: If somebody goes from Harvard to the London School of 
Economics does that mean that Harvard is mediocre? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It would suggest, if there was a trend in that direction, that 
one was accepted as having a teaching staff inferior to the other. We are exposed 
to students who come out of local universities in Montreal, and their knowledge 
of the market place when they come out is a pretty low denominator. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Let me return now. You have made a flat statement: 
—it means that the learning institutions of Canada are required to teach 
at a level— 


Required by whom, first of all? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: If you had members of a faculty who taught— 


The CHAIRMAN: No, no; excuse me, sir. You have made a flat statement: 


—it means that the learning institutions of Canada are required to teach 
at a level of mediocrity— 


Required by whom? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: By the whole context of the overall structure of the domi- 
nant interest. 

The CHAIRMAN: Give some names. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Which end? 

The CHAIRMAN: Who is giving the orders? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: We have the bank as the dominant interest in the scheme, 
which you may accept or may not accept. You may have the major banks 
represented on these boards of governors of these universities. If I happened 
to be a faculty member and I taught that the banking system was a dominant 
system in the faculty, I do not think that I would hold my employment very 
long. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you give me some evidence of this? Do you have 
anything that has been written—a written directive? Can you show us a written 
directive? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: You cannot. Can you direct us to a professor who will be 
willing; or able, to come to us and testify, that he is required to teach such-and- 
such in these fields? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think if you went and looked you would find one. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. Can you help us? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not have the powers to do this. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then, on what do you base this statement? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This is a viewpoint, expressed, within the context of the 
whole thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is only a viewpoint. I see. 


How do you explain the fact that a number of the academics who have 
testified before us have been quite critical of the banking system? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I did not see their evidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: You did not see their evidence. As far as I am aware they 
are still working. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: May I say that up to the present time all we have received by 
mail are the transcripts up to number 28. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Well, I would take that up with the Printing Bureau. 


Mr. Larrerty: This is why we have not seen the academic field. But as you 
know, in the world of economics there are two schools. There is the classical 
orthodox school in the marketplace and there is the school of the new economics. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: The new economics rebel very strongly in the academic field, 
both in the United States and here, and those who are orthodox in the market- 
place are not in entire harmony with them. 


The CHAIRMAN: You think that is part of a plot? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: No. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Lafferty suggesting, when he mentioned 
the School of Business Administration at the University of Western Ontario, that 
they do not teach anything about the inner workings of the banking systems 
because they are biased or afraid to do so? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I did not suggest that Western University did not teach this; 
I suggested that in Canada the only one that had become recognized for its 
competence in the marketplace so far is the one of Western University. 


Mr. LIND: Well is this not one of the evolutions of education, that it 
progresses? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It has been a lot slower here than it has been south of the 
line. 


Mr. Linp: It has more case histories and it knows more about the financial 
institutions of our country. I do not think they refuse to teach it. 


Mr. Larrerty: I have not suggested that they refuse to teach it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting, for example, that Queen’s is not a 
competent faculty is this field? 


Mr. LaFFERTY: No, I am not suggesting they are not competent. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mediocre? 


Mr. Larrerty: No, I do not think one could make a judgment in those terms 
without making a comparison with all those that are available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you not done this in your statement? 


Mr. Larrerty: We have suggested that the conditions exist that have 
created this kind of set of conditions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then you must be including Queen’s. 


Mr. Larrerty: I am including all universities. I suggest that you take 
students from these various faculties. Your function is to investigate; it is not 
mine. My function is to express a dissenting viewpoint. As I expressed before, I 
do not have the powers, the staff or the financial means to do the kind of 
examination and produce the evidence you seek. It is your function. 


The CHAIRMAN: We carry out our investigations by listening to witnesses 
who make statements. 


Mr. LaFrFrerty: If I may suggest, this is not the way to do it. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You are a witness and you are making a statement. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Sir, if I was in research and I was to accept anything that 
was told to me, I would certainly want to investigate to see if there was any 
validity in that which was expressed to me. 


The CHAIRMAN: After listening to you, I can agree with that. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have a supplementary 
question for Mr. Lafferty. You refer to yourself as a financial analyst. I wonder if 
you could give an ignorant person like myself an idea of the sort of work you 
undertake. It might then give us some idea of your connection with the financial 
world and your ability or insight into the operations of the financial world of 
banking. I do not quite know what functions your firm performs. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: We are basically in what we term the investment research 
field. Our function is to be able to interrelate. We accept as a basic premise that 
all economic conditions are created by political decisions, whether it be the 
monetary field, fiscal field, taxation, or whether it be import-export. Therefore, 
we relate the influence of political decisions in the economic field. To go further, 
we interrelate the consequences of these decisions in the economic field to the 
individual companies, which are represented by stocks and shares listed on the 
various exchanges because they are public companies. It is our function to advise 
people whether an investment is a favourable position or an unfavourable 
position in relation to these over-all set of conditions. We are therefore, very 
extensively absorbed, shall I say, in the international monetary field, the local 
domestic field, corporate life and financial aspects of the community. In our 
particular instance we sell professional appeal. The work which we do is consid- 
ered very professional, very sophisticated and, in part, past and beyond the reach 
of most of the public. We do not seem to sell to laymen. Because we service 
somewhere in the area of 100 financial institutions, we have a reasonable 
exposure to growth and understanding. We have survived in this marketplace on 
what we have been able to do so I assume that we serve a useful purpose. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I was not suggesting that 
you were not. I hope you realize that it was from ignorance that I asked the 
question. Would it be right to say that you are in some regard an investment 
consultant? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: We act in the field of investment consultants as well. We 
have a firm in the investment counsel field. What you gentlemen perhaps do not 
realize is that if you have collusion and conformity in the marketplace, the 
person who is primarily exploited is the investor. He cannot judge this. If your 
function is to protect the investor, then you cannot conform to the rest of the 
marketplace if it is not moving correctly on some principle. If it is moving in the 
direction of collusion or seeking to achieve certain things, price levels or stipula- 
tions, then you have to make up your mind whether your function is to serve the 
consumer or join that group of conformity who are seeking to either preserve, 
protect or pursue their own ends and objectives. Our function is to serve the 
consumer, who is the investor. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Lafferty, would I be right in saying that the main 
purpose of your brief is to put forth the thought that you would like to see more 
competition among financial institutions? 
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Mr. LaFrrerty: I do not know to what extent you gentlemen are aware of the 
capital markets in Canada, but the capital markets in Canada are sick. We have 
had a series of situations Windfall, Atlantic Acceptance, Prudential Finance, 
Alliance Credit, Laurentide Finance. These are symptoms of a set of conditions; 
these are not accidents of occurrence. They are symptoms of a condition whereby 
the Canadian capital markets will be dependent now on borrowing from others. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: At page 10 you state: 

It is a system of graces and favours where the consumer is given what 
he can get, and in many instances must prostitute himself for that which 
he receives. 

What is behind that? Do you have anything to say regarding anything that is 
wrong. Graces and favours mean the banana republic and if you have anything 
to tell us regarding this system, please do so. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Once you have a cartelized structure, the consumer does not 
have a freedom of selection and, therefore, he must make a deal in which he 
seeks to participate, to restrict his freedom of choice. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What do you suggest to avoid this system of graces and 
favours? 

Mr. LarFERTY: This comes back to the underwriting matter that I discussed 
previously. As long as you have non-competitive underwriting in this country, a 
necessity for that which is underwritten, and others are dependent on that 
product and they have no freedom or range of choice, then you have this 
problem, the same as you have in any cartelization. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then you are also calling for changes in the security laws? 
For example, you would propose a change to require competitive bidding on 
underwriting? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: As I have pointed out, in the United States a bank is not 
permitted to underwrite corporate areas. This was broken up many years ago, 
resulting in the same set of conditions that is felt now in Canada. The influence 
of banks is such in the financial community that they dominate it and they no 
longer have free capital markets. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions. You seem 
to think that our capital markets are sick in Canada. If they are not sick in the 
United States, why are United States companies going over to Europe to borrow 
$500 to $800 million. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Because there are more borrowers than funds available. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Why is Douglas running around trying to get 
finances at the present time? 

Mr. Larrerty: If he did not have credit problems, I am sure he would not 
have any difficulty. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I know, but if they have these markets in the 
United States and are so superior down there, why does Douglas have to run all 
over the place looking for someone to bail him out? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Because there is a higher rate of risk than those lenders in 
the States are prepared to undertake. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You suggested that you are in the international 
field. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I said we were exposed to it. 


Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): If you are in international finance, can you tell 
me why $35 American in 1945, when the international monetary fund was 
established—I am sure you are familiar with it—-was equal to an ounce of gold? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well Dr. McLean— 


‘Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Just a moment; he said he was in the inter- 
national field. 


The CHAIRMAN: I realize that, and I am not saying this is not a useful area. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I would like to get this answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will permit the witness to answer, but I thought that we 
were in the general area of discussing Mr. Lafferty’s proposal that an officer of a 
Canadian chartered bank should not serve as a director of the corporation. We 
strayed a bit from the specific point because it related to some comment that he 
made in the general discussion prior to this brief. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): He told Mr. Cameron that he was in the interna- 
tional monetary field. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No, I did not say that sir; I said that we were exposed to the 
international monetary field. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you care to make a brief comment on this, Mr. Lafferty, 
you may do so; if not, I think we should consider whether we have any further 
questions on the very useful proposal to ban officers of banks from being 
directors of corporations, and then move on to the next group of proposals about 
proxies and so on. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Lafferty, you spoke of 
the precedent set by the Bell Telephone Company, its financing by the vehicle 
among the banks and an affiliated or an associated concern. How do you think 
that the prohibition of joint directorships would prevent a similar arrangement 
being made which presumably would be to the advantage of those who made the 
arrangement? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think perhaps we did not have an interrelating board on the 
Bell Telephone. The Bell Telephone board fulfilled an obligation that they should 
go into the marketplace and take competitive business. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But if they could find a 
bank which would be prepared to do this for them, I have no doubt that they 
would be able to do it without too much difficulty. If they have already found 
one, they would find another would they not? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: But they would find it at a more competitive rate. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could group the next three proposals together: 
the two proposals about formal proxy and the one about increasing the number 
of times banks should be required to report to shareholders. We have seen these 
proposals. Are there any questions relating to one or all of the three? This is 
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consistent with a number of proposals along these lines by some of our other 
witnesses, including some of the academic ones. Do we have any questions on 
these? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have one question. Do 


you think, Mr. Lafferty, that the disclosure of all outside directorates held by 
nominees would affect the election of a candidate as a bank director? 


Mr. LAFFerRTY: All I suggest, Mr. Chairman, is that the shareholder would be 
more informed. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would it not be more 
likely to pump for the fellow who has a whole lot of directorates? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It might be his choice, but this is up to the shareholder. Some 
shareholders might think that the more directorates he had the better; others 
might suggest that the more he had the less value it would be to them or to a 
greater extent, he might compare one with another. 

Mr. Appison: Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question. Do you feel that an 
employee of a government agency or a director of a crown corporation should be 
a director of a Canadian chartered bank? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: No, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do we have any questions on the proposal with reference to 
section 76, about banks owning shares of corporate stocks or other entities. In 
other words, would you forbid a bank even owning 10 per cent of an entity such 
as RoyNat? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Why? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Because the function of a bank is to carry on the banking 
business, and I think they should stick to their business. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is RoyNat not part of the banking business, to come down to 
a specific example? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It is part of the banking business, to be incorporated in the 
bank; it is not part of the banking business— 


Mr. LAMBERT: I notice in your brief you object to the sale of debentures by 
banks and you object to the proposal here that they shall enter into what you 
would call the medium length field of financing. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not think there is any restriction in the Bank Act against 
medium length financing by banks. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Well this is where the access of funds arises. There is the 
question of liquidity and what have you, and ordinary prudent practice. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I think if you look at some of the major banks in the States 
you will find that 70 per cent of their loans are term loans—term loans exceeding 
five years and probably seven in some cases. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That may be but I am not overly concerned about the 
banking practices in the United States. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: The use of this is an exception. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: In Canada it had not been the practice. In fact, it just was not 
possible, and this is one of the things where you get yourselves in terrible 
trouble. A lot of the present near-banks have got themselves in trouble. They 
have loaned on long-term money that they had to get on short-term. Is it nota 
prudent practice that if you are going to go in for demand deposits then you will 
be lending on short-term and if you are going to lend at longer term then you 
get money that is available to you under three, five or maybe a longer term than 
that. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Generally you arrange a loan in relation to what your term 
and deposits were. You can take deposits of funds for one year, two years or 
three years of 30 days. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It is conceivable that a bank in the present context could 
actually still carry on its activities in a corporation like RoyNat, if it sees fit? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Is this not a judgment of the legislature? It is question of 
whether if is desirable or undesirable. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No. If it is within its powers contributing to the economic 
development by furnishing financing to legitimate business interests, what is 
wrong with that? 


Mr. LarrerRty: If it could do it within the provision of its Bank Act 
legislation there is nothing wrong with it. If it does go outside that legislation to 
do it then what is the purpose of the legislation. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well whether it does it directly or through a subsidiary, what 
is the difference? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Well, it is only if there is some reason for doing it through a 
subsidiary. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It serves the end of the consumer to have this facility, which 
is a point which you emphasized time and time again. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It does not conform with the Bank Act. Is it not a translation 
of the spirit of the legislation, the intended purpose of the legislation? 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, it is a question of the interest rate and the term of the 
lending and that is all. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Well there is no reason the banks should not pay 7 per cent 
on deposits if they wished to do so. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Except that it cannot lend any higher than that. Why would 
you eliminate equity stocks from a bank’s investment portfolio? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Not from an investment portfolio; from an operating posie 
tion, yes, because I think they should stick to banking. 


Mr. LAMBERT: We know that banks have investment portfolios, this is so. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: True. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But I think that your absolute prohibition here would elimi- 
nate an investment portfolio of equity stocks. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: You mean equity stocks in the portfolio itself? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, Iam personally opposed to them. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Why? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think if you look at the German banking system you will 
see a large cartelization of most of German industry is controlled by the banks. 
If you go back to the early history of national socialism you will probably find 
this is from a concentration of these equities and interest of ownership in the 
three major banks in Germany. The vacuum that is created therefrom and the 
lack of distribution amongst the population as a whole of the ownership of 
industry. 

Mr. LAMBERT: All right, you have cited a German example, but the banks 
have been entitled for years now to own equity stccks in Canada. You propose a 
ban; in other words, a change. Now what evidence have you that this has 
operated to the detriment of either the Canadian economy or the Canadian 
banking field. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: In banks in Germany— 
Mr. Lampert: I am speaking of Canada. 


Mr. Larrerty: All right; let me explain. Banking in Germany has had the 
effect that a bank can influence price structures in the market. The same 
principle could apply here. So friends of a bank with a large holding position of 
equity of common stocks could make an influence on price structure of the 
market without any disclosure. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But, has it happened? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not have access to records of the banks. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What are we getting at? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I explained the principle, Mr. Lambert. I am not expanding 
the incident. 

Mr. LamMBertT: Are you giving us series of Aunt Sallys here or men of 
straw— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It is the principle of the golden wire. 

Mr. LAMBERT: —bogeymen that you may want to raise without any evi- 


dence? I mean you are proposing certain changes and I put it to you, Mr. 
Lafferty, that if you want changes, then the burden of proof for those changes is 


upon you. 

Mr. LAaFFrerty: If you read the brief maybe you— 

Mr. LAMBERT: I read the brief but wide statements made by you is not 
evidence as to the validity of the position you take. 

Mr. LAFreRTY: No; the validity of the position I take is only on the reasoning 
which is submitted. You may reject it. 

Mr. LAMBERT: All right. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Lambert is referring to the fact that you are a 
financial analyst and you do work for a hundred institutions. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: We do not work for a hundred institutions; we serve a 
hundred institutions. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What is the difference? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: One would suggest that we were an employee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see. I gather you have access to a very wide range of 
factual material; I would have thought you would have been in a position to 
materially assist the committee by bringing this factual material before us. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Mr, Chairman, I do not know what your exposure is to 
financial markets or the financial community but a great deal of what takes place 
in the financial community is by word of mouth. Most contracts and transactions 
are by word of mouth, by telephone conversations or by personal discussions 
with two or three people. These are normally considered of a personal and 
confidential nature. If I happen to be aware that something took place I have no 
right to implicate somebody else. I am also acting in a fiduciary capacity. I know 
what the consequence of what we decide to do will be and I also probably know 
the motives. The purpose behind this brief is to try and prevent some of the 
shenanigans that take place from taking place. But I cannot go and indict those 
people, bring them on the witness stand and relate this to a conversation which 
took place a year ago. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have parliamentary immunity by being before this 
committee. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: What I am driving at, sir, is that you have facts which you 
feel if you give them out of context might be used against you. If they really are 
facts, this might be a wonderful opportunity to strike a blow for improvement of 
the situation. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It is not practical. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further facts to give us? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: On what? 

The CHAIRMAN: To support some or all of these statements. 


Mr. Larrerty: These are made by reasoning of the whole theme of the 
philosophy behind the brief. Now if you take the actual proposal out of this 
context, then they are out of relationship of what the whole intent of the brief . 
was. But this is your choice. It is not my function to impose my views on you but 
to try and explain to the extent I can. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, you are performing a useful function. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: More than this I cannot do. 


The CHAIRMAN: This may be a matter of semantics. Perhaps I interpret 
words differently than you do, but a lot of things in your brief are not in the 
form of suggestions, probabilities or possibilities but flat statements, and I would 
have thought that you would have been in a position to back these things up. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Let us start off first with this. You have an interlocking set of 
factors which were filed as a list in one of the hearings you had. My view is that 
for a hearing of this nature and for the problem with which you are faced a 
proper relationship should be made of the various institutions, not just a list of 
directors and which are which, but how they come, how they relate and what it 
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means in the colony as a whole. But there seems to be no evidence that this kind 
of preparatory work has been prepared for the committee, This is the function of 
those who are responsible for preparing the basic pattern of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you should be aware that our committee structure 
has not evolved as yet to the stage of the American system and we must operate 
to the best of our ability within the context of— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: But you cannot ask me to accept the deficiency. 
The CHAIRMAN: But why not sir? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Because it introduces implications in which I am not going to 
become involved. I am a private citizen; I cannot start indicting, accusing people 
or introducing evidence which does not belong to me. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, you can indict the system— 
Mr. LAFFERTY: All I am involved with is the system. 


The CHAIRMAN: But you are not prepared to give evidence to support your 
indictment. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No. I am prepared to give the reasoning behind the princi- 
ples, yes, and they are in here. But I am not prepared to provide individual 
incidents, the personalities involved and what took place, and relate them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have knowledge of such incidents? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: If you are exposed to a financial community for ten or fifteen 
years you have a pretty extensive knowledge. 


The CHAIRMAN: Personal knowledge? 

Mr. LArFerRtTY: Oh sure I do; I am bound to. 

The CHAIRMAN: And you are not going to tell us about them? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It is not mine to tell, and I could not prove it anyway. 
The CHAIRMAN: You could not prove it? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No. All I could relate was what took place. I tell you most 
financial transactions in the financial community are done by word of mouth. 
They are not written into agreements or contracts. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do we have any further questions on the proposal regarding 
clause 76, which is with respect to the limitations on a bank owning shares of 
other corporations. If not, I would like the committee to pose any questions they 
have on Mr. Lafferty’s proposal regarding an interest rate ceiling. 


Mr. CLtermMonT: According to your brief, Mr. Lafferty, you are against a rate 
ceiling? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Even in the situation we are in these days with a tight 
money situation, you are still against a ceiling? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Sure. With proper competition then those which have merit 
for borrowing will buy or borrow at certain rates and those that have less than 
that will pay a higher rate. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: What do you mean by proper competition, an eight, nine or 
ten per cent rate? 


Mr. Larrerty: Is your question, what rate would result if you had proper 
competition? 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 

Mr. Larrerty: I would say you have reasonable competition in the United 
States at the present time and in a large number of European countries. The 


rates will adjust or level to what the market demands or what the market is 
willing to pay for. 

Mr. CLeERMontT: Are you aware of any bank commercial borrowing rates in 
the United States? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: They vary all the way through the States. I do not think you 
can arrive at a specific figure along those lines, Mr. Clermont. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Have you any figures, say, regarding New York State? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: What the borrowing rate is? 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It varies from one bank to another but, as you know, there is 
a prime rate published. 


Mr. CLERMONT: If different banks have different rates where is the competi- 
tion? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It does not exist here at the present time. 

Mr. CLERMONT: I mean in the United States? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Oh yes, I think there is a range of different rates. 

Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, at the bottom of page 29 in the opening statement 
you ask that the interest rates to be freed. Then you say: 

It is the responsibility of Government and legislation to see that those 
markets are properly regulated, free from fear and intimidation, and 
equally accessible to all participants without regard to the creed or class 
to participate if they should so wish. 

Is not our present banking system, where we have a controlled interest rate, 
accomplishing what you ask for in that paragraph? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not think so. 


Mr. Ltnp: Well how is it not? Where are the difficulties? Can you give us an 
example? This is what I am concerned about. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It reads: 


It is the responsibility of Government and legislation to see that those 
markets are properly regulated, free from fear and intimidation, and 
equally accessible to all participants without regard to the creed or class 
to participate if they should so wish. 


It seems clear to me. Is it not clear to you? 


Mr. Linp: Well, no; I have never known banks to create any fear or 
intimidation in people. 
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Mr. Larrerty: I have suggested and my own experience is that they do 
exercise an influence both favourable and unfavourable in the financial com- 
munity, depending on what their interest, pursuits and motives are. 

Mr. Linp: Do you mean they are going around scaring people, intimidating 
them or what? 

Mr. Larrerty: I would suggest that this is an indirect result of a set of 
conditions, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Some customers may feel that way once in a while, perhaps 
wrongly, sometimes rightly. 

Mr. LAFFEeRTY: If you would like me to pursue that a little further I will 
bring you some evidence. 

Mr. Linp: I would like to hear the evidence. 

Mr. LaFrerty: All right. In my original notes and summary I presented to 
you an idea or the thought that the conditions that led into the stock exchanges 
were a result of this over-all dominant position of interest. We published two 
years ago a brief on The Correct Role of the Stock Exchange in a Free Enterprise 
Economy in which we outlined the principles under which the stock exchanges in 
Canada should be operating. Because this challenged the dominant interests we 
were charged by the stock exchanges for having published such a pamphlet. We 
were tried by a Kangaroo Court; prosecuted by the leading counsel, a director of 
one of the leading major banks, and we were found unanimously guilty for 
acting in a manner unbecoming to a member of the stock exchange because we 
publicly disclosed that the stock exchange was operating badly. If that is not 
intimidation and fear then I do not know what is. 

The CHAIRMAN: What penalty was imposed? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I would be glad to make copies available of this particular 
pamphlet. It is called “The Correct Role of the Stock Exchange in a Free 
Enterprise Economy.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you could distribute copies separately to the mem- 
bers. 


Mr. LAFrFrerty: If you want the evidence there it is. 

Mr. LIND: What about the general public; do they indimidate them? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: It goes down to those who act for the general public. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, do you have any further questions? 


Mr. Linp: It is the government’s responsibility to see that the consumer is 
not exploited by cartels and agreements of collusion. If you free the interest rate 
which acts as a control, then you expect the government to add other controls. 
Now, what controls do you suggest. 

Mr. LAFFrerRtTy: You take away the interest rates but you also prevent 
collusion and intimidation. 

If you allow free enterprise, proper anti-combines and anti-trust legislation 


takes place, then the natural demand and supply will adjust in its own field 
without any intervention by the government. You do not require a government 
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regulation then. But if you do not have those in play then you have some 
exploited at the expense of others. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are also suggesting that there is room for strengthening 
our anti-combines legislation. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. I think we have already suggested and discussed this. 
An hon. Memser: In what respect would you strengthen this? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I understand at the present time it is completely ineffective. 
We already have the evidence of the combine of George Weston, the Argus 
Corporation and Canadian Breweries who were taken to trial by the govern- 
ment. It was defeated in the court and therefore it did not stand up. The 
anti-trust and anti-combine legislation in the United States opens the frame- 
work of the economy, which allow for new ideas, growth of the small corpora- 
tions and the vitality which affects a lot of the United States economy, which we 
do not have. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you think the anti- 
trust action against the Standard Oil company really has had the effect of 
separating that octopus into separate tentacles? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Oh, yes, I think so to a large extent. I would say Standard Oil 
of Indiana was a very effective, self-contained unit operating on its own merits 
and its own abilities. I would say Standard Oil of New Jersey and of California 
had similar individual identities. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, finally to conclude this reference to page 30 of Mr. 
Lafferty’s brief, there are three points. Are there any questions on these three 
points? There is the suggestion that the Act should clearly define interest, which 
is something that we have raised ourselves here on numerous occasions; there is 
also a suggestion made that the Bank of Canada should take over the clearing 
operation, and finally that membership of any officer or director in any associa- 
tion providing the facilities for collusion should be prohibited. Are there any 
questions on any of these three points? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think, perhaps the last 
one sets forth a very admirable objective. Are you going to prohibit membership 
in clubs of various sorts to officers and directors of banks. Are you going to place. 
them into ‘“‘‘monkish”’ cells. 


Mr. Larrerty: No; I think clubs are in the area of each individual’s right to 
socially habitate. 


The CHAIRMAN: You say “facilities”. What do you mean by “facilities”? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think the Bankers’ Association is a facility created by 
parliament. I do not think that should be so. 


If I may, I would like to bring up this particular point. There are some 
figures submitted by the Bankers’ Association on the invested index of bank 
shares and it shows an annual growth of two per cent. They take the figures from 
1959 to 1964, and I think they are misrepresentative. If you take the figures from 
1954 to 1964, the average growth rate was nine per cent and not two per cent as 
depicted. They also reflect in their brief the benefits invested and not derived in 
those bank shares in that particular period. I think that should be more correctly 
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stated for the ten year period involved rather than a selected period of a few 
years, suiting the evidence being presented. 


The CHAIRMAN: You refer to facilities for collusion. Are you referring to 
dining facilities? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: No; the Canadian Bankers’ Association which is a facility 
created by legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN: You refer to a membership in an association providing the 
facilities for collusion. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It does provide facilities. It provides the framework and the 
roof under which it can take place. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that someone could read that suggestion of yours 
and think of a club with dining facilities. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, number 2 states that the Bank of Canada 
should take over the operation of clearing cheques for all of the banks. When the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada was questioned on this, if I recall correctly, it 
seems to me that he did not have the facilities and he did not see his way clear to 
operate such a clearing house because to do this he would have to open offices 
throughout Canada. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Mr. Clermont, is this an impossibility. 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, it is not an impossibility but there is always the question 
of cost. By No. 2 do you mean that it is not possible for any institution to have 
the facility of a clearing house. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: In my own view it gives these hands too much power. This 
should be in the hands of a neutral source or a neutral forum. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you include in this 
all institutions which grant checking privileges whether they are officially banks 
or not? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. I think it provides a convenience and an entrance to 
them which protects their own business without transgressing into the affairs of 
their own development. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on these three final sugges- 
tions in Mr. Lafferty’s original brief? If not, we should turn to his subsequent 
brief because he makes a number of very interesting suggestions and points. 


May I make a suggestion to the Committee? We have a meeting scheduled 
for this evening and our third witness today, Mr. Howes, has a brief which is 
more limited in size or length than Mr. Lafferty’s. Perhaps it would be the most 
fair way to deal with Mr. Lafferty’s further submission if we took a little time 
this evening since we are going to sit anyway. At that time we can consider 
them and not try to rush over them in a few minutes. If that is agreeable to the 
Committee perhaps we might recess now and resume this evening so that we 
could have more time for further consideration of the addendum. 


I declare this meeting recessed until 8.00 p.m. 
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EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we are in a position to resume our 
meeting. When we recessed for supper we were about to see if the Committee 
had any questions on the proposals made by Mr. Lafferty in his further memo- 
randum of September 6, 1966. There are a number of specific proposals or views 
which begin on page 3 of the memorandum. In the first one Mr. Lafferty 
criticizes the proposal in the new bill that banks be permitted to form executive 
committees at the board level to act for directors, and he gives his reasons. Are 
there any questions or comments on this point? If not, we shall pass on to 
paragraph 2 on page 4. Mr. Lafferty makes a number of proposals to the effect 
that the bank reporting, with regard to the items mentioned, be consistent with 
the new Canada Corporations Act. I think I have summarized that appropriately. 
Those are the first two, and the third one is also a suggestion that insider 
transactions be disclosed in a manner consistent with the new Canada Corpo- 
rations Act and the new Ontario securities legislation. I think I have also 
summarized that appropriately. Are there any questions or comments? 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have one brief question. With regard to the salaries of 
officers, how far down the line would you go, Mr. Lafferty, in your recommenda- 
tion? The executives extend rather far down the line, to regional assistant 
managers, and so forth. 


Mr. Larrerty: Are they officers of the bank under the new structural 
organizations? I do not think so. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, do you mean to say— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: The officers of the bank would be the corporate officers, or 
the bank officers, officially designated. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Just within the directorship? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Who are officers of the bank. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I see. That is a clarification. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, I think this is normal corporate practice. 

Mr. LAMBERT: All right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this section 2? 


In the third paragraph on page 5 Mr. Lafferty criticizes the proposal that the 


chartered banks be allowed to issue debentures. Are there any questions on this 
suggestion? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to have further elaboration from Mr. Lafferty on that point. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Certainly. If one goes back a little further to the earlier 
evidence one can see the tremendous dominance banks have in the financial 
community. This means that they could place those securities, whether or not 
they were merited on the basis of valuation of the assets, because of their 
dominant or influential position in the distribution of securities. The second 
question is whether it is desirable. Canadian banks already have a major part 
of Canadian savings. Should they be further expanded at the disadvantage of 
others who would like to compete in this market on a basis of merit rather than 
on a basis of power to influence and distribute the securities? 


—_—- 
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Mr. More (Regina City): Is it not a fact that the Canadian savings which 
the banks hold are diminishing year by year with the competition they have 
from near banks? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This is contended in the brief and I think their assets have 
decreased as the others have expanded. They maintain this is because they have 
certain disadvantages. Others would maintain it is because the near banks 
provide a service which the consumer accepts more readily than that service 
which they provide and therefore one is serving the consumer to a greater extent 
than the other and he expands accordingly. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Are the American banks allowed to sell debentures? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, they are. I am not sure that it prevails in all states. It 
certainly prevails in the state of New York and in the state of California. 

Mr. CLERMONT: You are not sure if it is all states. Is there a national 
banking act in the United States? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: There is both federal legislation and state legislation. It 
would depend under which you are. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but is there a national banking act? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, federal legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no single statute. I think that is what you mean. 

Mr. CLERMONT: What I mean is, is there any bank in the state which holds a 
national character? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes; some hold a national charter and some hold a state 
charter, Mr. Clermont. It varies. It has advantages and disadvantages. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. GiLpert: Are you in favour of the banks going into mortgages, because 
this is a method of the banks— 

Mr. LAaFFerty: Yes. I see no objections, if they want to employ their funds 
in this direction. 

Mr. GILBERT: But is this not a method of getting funds for mortgages? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It is a method of getting funds for mortgages. Again, you 
come into the position that they, because of their influence in the market, are 
able to sell debentures and they can then consolidate the funds; whereas if the 
depositor is unsatisfied he may move out. In this case, the debenture buyer can 


only try and dispose of the debentures he has acquired in the market-place. I see 
no objection why there should be a restriction on the manner in which a bank 


uses its deposits. 

The CHAIRMAN: What was your point, Mr. More? 

Mr. More: Nobody forces anybody to buy bank debentures. They do it 
willingly. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, but if you have this pervasive influence I think you do 
get an influence where people are persuaded to buy securities they would not 
otherwise be persuaded to buy in their own judgment. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Well, is this comment of yours consistent with your support 
of the concept of the action of the market-place instead of government regula- 
tion? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. I would like to pursue that a little further because you 
asked for evidence. This is a statement of a thing called the “Jockey Club’. I do 
not know whether you are aware of it. We should also look at its capitalization. 
These securities were sold to the public. There was no justification at all. We can 
look at Argus in the same light. These were sold not on the basis of the merit of 
security. These were sold on the influence of the distributors who persuaded 
people to buy them. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean that the public was not using their own judg- 
ment? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: You have a position here where the securities are distributed 
before the full disclosures are made or available and it is an emotional process of 
distribution. They are made hard to get with the intent of trying to excite the 
buyer into buying without a real knowledge of that which he is buying, because 
there is no prospectus. 


The CHAIRMAN: What has this got to do with debentures? 


Mr. LaFFERTY: Well, it was a question, which one of the gentlemen here 
raised, whether the buyer could exercise a free choice or not. I was merely 
explaining that this was not so. 


Mr. More: He has a free choice when he buys them, has he not? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Does he have reasonable information from which to make a 
reasonable judgment? From my viewpoint of the distribution of securities in 
Canada, he does not because the prospectus is often available after he has to 
make a decision whether or not he should purchase them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would this be the case with bank debentures? 


Mr. Larrerty: It would depend I guess whether they would be subject to 
the provincial securities commissions or not. I assume they would, whether the 
securities commissions insisted that the prospectus be properly prepared with 
full disclosure before anybody was approached on the sale of these securities. 
This would depend on that very much. In the United States you cannot do it. 
until the prospectus has been prepared and has been delivered to the buyer or 
prospective buyer. 


Mr. Linn: In the case of this “Jockey Club’, is this not one of the stocks in 
which a fictitious order to buy came on to the market from a bank in Nassau to 
the New York Stock Exchange on a Friday afternoon before Atlantic Acceptance 
crashed? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not know if the “Jockey Club” was in that group or not, 
I forget. 


Mr. Linn: I think it was. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: It may have been. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you finished, Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Linp: I thought Mr. Lafferty could give us some information. 
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Mr. Larrerty: No, but if one wants to go under the pervasive influence of 
the dominant interests in the market you need to look at the board of directors of 
this and relate it to the Investment Dealers’ Association and you will find there is 
quite a conflict of interest in this. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Lafferty 
are these not good investments? 

The CHAIRMAN: Which investments are you referring to? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The securities Mr. Lafferty referred to. 

Mr. LaFrFERtTy: No, there are certain ratios and principles which one should 
apply to— 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Are they good investments or are they not? 


Mr. LaFrerty: I do not think you can really reduce investing to that 
simplicity of terms. You could, in your terms place a value that may be— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The ordinary investor does not know one side of 
the balance sheet from another. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: He has to learn. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, I know but he does not know. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: Because the opportunity to learn is not there very often. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But he has got to depend on somebody else. He 
has got to depend on the character of the concern and the people behind it. The 
ordinary investor does not know what he is buying. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can you answer, Mr. Lafferty? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: He will be exploited. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, the first two investments I made I lost them. 
I made up my mind after that I would have to look into them. 

The CHAIRMAN: You learned your lesson well, I understand. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes, well. The ordinary investor does not know 
what he is buying and there is no use to say all this because he does not know 
and he does not learn. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: He will learn, Mr. McLean. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): After he has lost it all and then he does not need 
any lesson after that. 

Mr. Larrerty: If the facilities were there for him to learn, he would learn. I 
contend that the financial pages and the coverage we have in the financial press 
is not sufficient to properly inform him. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lafferty, if the banks were forced by law to meet 
reasonable standards, standards satisfactory to yourself with respect to prospec- 
tuses and length of debentures, would you withdraw your opposition to banks 
issuing debentures? 

Mr. LaFrrerty: No, I think you still contravene the original point. They 
already have a major proportion of the savings and they would use a dominant 
position to distribute, if they were allowed to distribute debentures without any 
difficulty, whether they had learned or not. 
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The CHAIRMAN: But you still do not think this is inconsistent with your 
point about free play in the market-place, with the purchaser if he wants to buy 
a debenture from a bank having the opportunity to do so. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: He is probably building an image of the structure of the bank 
and its influence and its prestige, and you have a large number of what might be 
termed captive accounts and the trust companies are aware that they have 
sufficient influence that these things could be distributed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest to the Committee that it was not fair 
to ask Mr. Lafferty to give his opinion on whether the two firms he referred to 
were good investments. After all, he makes his living selling this advice and I do 
not know if we should use our position to get this type of guidance. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): He brought these firms up. I did not. 


Mr. LaFFerty: I brought them up as an example of financing, not as an 
example of investments made. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You brought the firms up. I think they are fair 
investments. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, we have your advice free, Mr. McLean. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I note what you say, sir, about free advice. 

The CHAIRMAN: Sometimes it is very good. It depends a lot on the source. If 
it was Dr. McLean’s advice there may be some who would take very serious 
cognizance of it, even though free. 

Mr. Gitpert: Mr. Lafferty, if the trend were to have the near banks and 
other institutions come under the umbrella of the Bank Act you would then find 
that the near banks would have the power to issue debentures. They now have 
it; that is the way they obtain money for financing and investing. You would find 
that the banks would not have it and yet the trust companies would. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: This is correct. 

Mr. GILBERT: Would that be fair? 

Mr. Larrerty: No, I am inclined to agree with you. It would not be 
equitable. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes, I would like to ask Mr. Lafferty why are the 
banks issuing debentures? Is it not because we have a shortage of money? Is it 
not because the central bank is hauling in the credit of the country? Is that not 
it? Is that not the reason we have a shortage of money? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: No. There is no question as to why the banks are issuing 
debentures because in their viewpoint they could acquire a larger position in 
their assets. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They cannot expand credit at the present time so 
they are going after any money that is available. 

Mr. LaFrerty: That is right. But it has to be at the expense of something 
else. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): If they could expand credit they would not be 
going after this money, would they? 


al 
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Mr. Larrerty: No. You cannot just continue to expand credit to satisfy the 
demand in the marketplace for credit without running into a lot of problems. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It is not the fact of the marketplace. We have the 
same conditions all over the world, not only in Canada. In Great Britain, in 
Germany, and in the United States, they have the same condition. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, but Mr. McLean— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The Federal Reserve Bank is restricting credit in 
the United States and they cannot find the chairman at the present time. They 
tell me he is down on some southern island and they cannot find it. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: But you appreciate that we have lost our freedom to make 
our own decisions in terms of monetary policy in Canada because we are 
dependent on the capital market in he United States. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): We have lost freedom here in Canada because 
United States have lost their freedom, too. 


Mr. Larrerty: No. We did not have to lose it at the same time. 
Mr. McLEANn (Charlotte): They have lost their freedom. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: No, we did not have to lose it at the same time. 


Mr. McLEean (Charlotte): They have lost it and they are trying to impose 
that loss of freedom on Canada. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: No, they are not imposing it. We have put ourselves under 
obligation where we have to borrow or finance from them because our home 
capital markets are not sufficiently organized. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The United States owes $30 billion in Europe 
which they cannot hide. That is the reason they have a balance of payments 
problem. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It is not entirely in Europe. It is largely in the Middle East 
and in Latin America. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It is in Europe. They have $30 billion out in 
Europe. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Well,— 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): They have put $70 billion out. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, getting back to debentures— 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I know it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions or comments related more 
directly to Mr. Lafferty’s views on banks issuing debentures? If not, I suggest we 
move on to paragraph 4 where he makes some interesting comments on the 
method under Bill No. C-222 for the incorporation or formation of new banks in 
Canada. 

Mr. CLERMONT: What do you mean on page 6? This is a judgment that 
should be reserved to the market-place regarding new groups for banking. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It seems to me, this is to enable those who are sponsoring the 
creation of the new banks to have the respect and the support and the confidence 
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of the market-place. They will be waiting to find the funds or buy the shares and 
make deposits in that, and if they do not have the confidence it is just too bad. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Under what guidance will they operate? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: Under what? 

Mr. CLERMONT: Under which guide will they operate? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: They will operate under the Bank Act. 


Mr. CLERMONT: According to you, they should not come to parliament for a 
charter. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This is correct. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But as you Know the banks are not the only financial 
institutions which have to come before parliament for charters. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I am aware of that. I do not think it should be necessary. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Why? Is it because you think they have to use political 
influence? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think they do. 
Mr. CLERMONT: That is your own judgment. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: That is my judgment. 


Mr. CLERMONT: What have you to back it up? Is it the same argument that 
you had on other questions? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I have read the transcripts of the evidence of those who have 
applied for charters in the Senate. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Parliament approved two new charters last year and I do 
not think any members were approached to sell their support. 


Mr. LArrertTy: The manner in which they had to achieve this would not 
encourage anybody else to try it. 


The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by that? 


Mr. Larrerty: The long extended process, red tape and expense and cost to 
those who were sponsoring it. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I have a supplementary question. Do you know that only | 
one member of the House of Commons can block the passing of a bank charter? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I was not aware of that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you aware of the limited time available for any kind of 
private business in the House of Commons? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I have seen it. On Wednesdays, or something, is it not? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a little more frequent than that. Mr. Clermont, have 
you any further questions? 


Mr. CLERMONT: No, that is enough. 


Mr. LaFFeRTY: Perhaps I may just qualify it by saying how it is done in the 
United States. A man does not have to go to congress in order to form or create a 
bank. 


Mr. Linp: Nor to the state legislature? 
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Mr. LaFFerty: I think not. 

Mr. CLERMONT: I am moving to the next paragraph because according to it 
American banking is an ideal system and I would like to have a few explanations 
from you. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not know if we are finished— 

Mr. CLERMONT: No, no, I am going to wait. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. You refer to the market-place and suggest that the 
acceptance of a financial institution should be judgment reserved to the market- 
place. I should point out to you, sir, that the judgment of the market-place 
accepted Prudential Finance, Atlantic Acceptance and British Mortgage and 
Trust. 

Mr. Larrerty: If there had been adequate information for the market-place 
to judge from these conditions would not have occurred. The proper legislation 
would have prevented it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might also point out that these three firms were incor- 
porated by administrative letters patent procedure rather than by a legislative 
assembly. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, I do not think that is the governing factor. I think the 
governing factor is that the information and the proper disclosure were not 
available. 

The CHAIRMAN: I just wanted to point out to you that the system of 
administrative assent to issuing of letters patent by an administrative body is not 
necessarily a panacea. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Oh, no it is not. I agree, but I think in the earlier proposed 
legislation this qualification was not in. It was put in as an adjustment. 

The CHAIRMAN: What qualification? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Of going to the legislature. It went to the Treasury Board, 
did it not? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In the former bill it was 
incorporated by act of the Treasury Board, I think. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I just wanted to point out that— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: It was a fairly simple and straight regulation. If they met the 
regulations then they could go into business. Whether they survived, that was 
their problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it not also be a problem for the depositors and the— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Certainly, the public at large. This is the essence of the 
market. They make their judgments, not some legislator. 

The CHAIRMAN: You do not feel that the state should protect the small 
depositors, and so on. 

Mr. LaFFERTY: Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I do not think the state is qualified. 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words, you feel that we are not spending our time 
properly in attempting to set up a system which would protect the deposits of 
people who— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Mr. Chairman, you have no basic research data here. You 
have no evidence put together— 
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The CHAIRMAN: I am not talking about this Committee. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: You asked me whether I think you are qualified or whether 
the state is qualified and I do not. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not talking about this Committee as such. I am talking 
about the state. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, the state as a legislative function and this is part of its 
legislative function. 
The CHAIRMAN: In other words, you are saying to us that we should not 


have new legislation providing for people like the Inspector General of Banking 
and— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Certainly, you should. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, you just said we should not be doing this. 
Mr. Larrerty: No, I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN: It sounded that way to me. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask you this ques- 
tion, Mr. Lafferty. You have some very strong views on the ways in which banks 
should be organized. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Not organized but governed; on the manner in which they 
should be governed by legislation. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Governed by legislation, 
yes. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: The crganization is an internal matter of management. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, that is what I meant 
by legislative organization. Now you are suggesting—I gather that you seized the 
opportunity to come before this Committee because you felt your views on it 
were valuable, and I think they have been. You would have had no such 
opportunity had the Treasury Board had the power to issue a licence; it would 
have just been done. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I did not presuppose or presume that my views would be as 
much as valuable to the Committee that I was a dissenting opinion and therefore 
I felt the dissenter should express his views, otherwise he could not justify his 
own position when he criticized the activities of the marketplace. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The point I want to make 
is this. I think you are too modest; I think your views have been very valuable 
and very useful to us, but you would have had no opportunity whatever to 
express your views had the provision in the previous bill before the house been 
passed as legislation. 


Mr. Larrerty: As to making a judgment whether the banks should— 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Of presenting your views 
to anybody at all. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I would have, surely under previous legislation. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I beg your pardon? 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: Under the original act before the— 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Not if the bank charters 
were going to be issued by letters patent from the Treasury Board. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Oh, not with regard to the Bank Act. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This was the proposal. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Not that the Treasury Board would govern the Bank Act; 
it was only the incorporation of new banks, surely. 


_ Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, the incorporation of 
new banks. 

Mr. LAFFEerty: I have no views on or judgment to make on whether or not 
banks are qualified to go into business. It is not my business. If I did have I doubt 
whether I could come to this Committee. I guess I could, but I do not think it 
would be my business. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is a public hearing. Anyone can come forward and state 
his views on the public necessity or utility of incorporating— 

Mr. CAMERON (Naneimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but it is only because 
we have this sort of set-up that we are able to do it. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Mr. Chairman, my views have to do with the prevailing 
legislation governing the banks and not the men, or judgment whether or not 
one individual group is qualified to go into that business governed by that legis- 
lation. My views are on whether or not governing legislations forms a correct 
framework within which banks can operate in the interests of the majority of 
Canadians. 

The CHAIRMAN: And you do not think it is in the interests of the majority of 
Canadians for the government to set up a framework to protect depositors 
against loss because of possible failure of banking and financial institutions? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: This is going into another area which I do not think we have 
yet covered. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, you made a comment from which an inference could 
be taken— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Whether or not deposit insurance is a good idea? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not talking about deposit insurance specifically, but the 
concept of the state. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: The state should govern the legislation. There is no question 
about that. The state should provide the legislation and include the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you now saying, contrary to what you appeared to have 
said before, that the state should also pass legislation to protect the depositor 
against loss of his deposits? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I never said that. You come into an area here where the state 
is subsidizing inefficiencies or delinquencies, which are inefficiencies, and it 
should not be put in the position of doing that. 

The CHAIRMAN: You throw that on the individual depositor who— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Who should evaluate the bank’s balance sheet and the bank’s 
report sufficiently so that he can make a reasonable judgment. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You are saying that this should be done by a farm labourer 
or a factory worker? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: He is probably going to be advised. He may go to his lawyer, 
or he may go to his accountant, but his accountant or his lawyer cannot advise 
him unless they have the recent background. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do most farm labourers have lawyers and accountants? 


Mr. Larrerty: I assume they are guided in their financial matters by 
someone, or else they depend on themselves. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would think that it is a rather expensive lesson to face the 
risk of complete ruin. 


Mr. LArrerty: Well, I think it would become knowledge within the com- 
munity when a bank had published its financial position whether the position of 
that bank was good or not. The leaders in the community would identify it. At 
the present the leaders of the communities cannot because there is insufficient 
information available to do so. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Mr. Chairman, do you not really think that if someone in 
the Treasury Board had the right to give a charter to a new bank there 
would be a greater danger of favours, graces, political and financial influence 
among a small group than having banks organized by means of a private bill 
passed by parliament ? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This could be, but I should hope not. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, on this— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Surely, when we go to the Secretary of State we want to 
incorporate a company. We do not have any problems at all as long as we meet 


the basic requirements. When you go to Treasury Board and you meet the basic 
requirements you should be authorized. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Any new bank will receive deposits and carry on business? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: So long as it has the basic subscription of capital. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you not think it is safer for the public to have it 
organized as we do here? 


Mr. LAFrerty: I do not think it is any safer, no. I do not know exactly, but I 
do not think so. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The United States has this deposit insurance and 
there must be some reason for it. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Certainly there is. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I read in the papers where the daughter of the 
president, or something, goes off with a couple of million and the bank fails. How 
are the depositors going to know about that? I have read about at least three 
instances during the last year. Now, how is the depositor going to know about 
this? How are they going to know; do they have to take this risk? 


Mr. LArrerty: No, I think there is a perfectly legitimate case, as you 
suggest, but my own view is that these are risks one takes in the market- 
place oneself. When a man— 


An hon. MempBer: Are you putting these views forth seriously? 


—_— S “ar 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Sometimes a man who cannot even speak the 
English language—a foreigner—comes in and puts his deposit there and he loses 
it, and you say that he is responsible? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Well, he made a business judgment, did he not? 

Mr. McLEANn (Charlotte): He does not know. 

Mr. Larrerty: I do not know how you can ever state—I beg your pardon? 

Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): He cannot read a balance sheet. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Has he ignorance of the law? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): He cannot read nor write. 

Mr. Larrerty: Well then our education process is a bit backward. 

An hon. MEMBER: You should start on that first. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: In the United States they have 14,000 individual banks and 
many of these are in small communities where there is comparatively little 
knowledge; there is a protection that holds the structure together and prevents 
any scare-running or scare-run taking place on a bank, there is a knowledge that 
they are governed by an insurance depository system. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Sure, and they get that guarantee because they do 
not have a guarantee when they go into a small bank to make deposits. I think 
they are guaranteed up to $10,000, are they not? If they are not guaranteed they 
go in and they have confidence and that is what we have got in our Canadian 
banks—we have confidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on paragraph 4? If not, we 
will move on to paragraph 5; Mr. Clermont has already indicated he has some 
questions. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lafferty says in paragraph 5 on 
page 6, that: 

To our knowledge most of the Western nations permit the operation 
of foreign banks,— 

Do you include in that the United States? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You are aware, for instance, that in the state of New York— 
if the information I have before me is correct—to open a branch, you must have 
a certain percentage of U.S. citizens as directors. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not know, Mr. Clermont, if that is a qualification you 
said it is; it probably is. I am not in a position to say whether or not it is a 
qualification. 

Mr. CLERMONT: On what are you basing the statement that most of the 
western world permits the operation of foreign banks? 

Mr. Larrerty: Well, you can go to Paris, you can go to Switzerland, you can 
go to the U.K., you can go to the United States, the state of New York, and these 
foreign branches and agencies are permitted. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but if you open an agency in New York state you are 
not allowed to receive deposits from any resident of the state of New York. 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: It is my understanding that you may also have a branch in 
the state of New York. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, but with certain qualifications. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, but you may have to have U.S. directors. 

Mr. CLeERMonrtT: And for the capital— 


Mr. LAFrFreRtTy: There is no reason why you should not make the same 
qualifications here if it is so thought desirable. I do not know what the merit of it 
is but I think it was more a nationalistic basis of— 

Mr. CLERMONT: But again, according to the information I have before me, I 
think there is only one group that has obtained a naticnal charter in the United 
States and they are not operating it. They may obtain a charter or a licence from 
individual states—not many; I think at the most eight or ten. I think over 40 
states in the United States do not recognize or allow non-resident people to open 
a bank. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I think there are non-resident banks or branches of banks in 
the United States. I think we have stated that before. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, I agree, but not in every state. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: No. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Some of the states do not even recognize non-resident 
banking. In your brief you seem to be against the new bill. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I am against the exclusion of non-resident banks in the 
country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Laflamme? 
Mr. CLERMONT: That is all right, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laflamme. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you not think there is a great difference between foreign 
banks owned by U.S. people and foreign banks owned by other people, say, from 
Switzerland and other places? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No. I think if the French wish to come into Montreal and 
Toronto and run an efficient bank and serve the consumer they should be able to 
do so. If the U.S. came in and could equally, or more competitively, serve the 
consumer they should be afforded the opportunity to do so. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Yes, but there is a great difference between those two 
countries. We are very close to the United States and they are so rich that they 
could swallow us. 


Mr. Larrerty: It is not a question of swallowing, it is a question of being 
able to compete on the ground. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: How can we compete when we are the poorest? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: I beg your pardon? 
Mr. LAFLAMME: How can we compete with the Americans? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: You compete not in terms of wealth but in terms of serving 
the consumer. If you can serve the consumer more efficiently you will obtain 
more business whether— 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you really think that foreign capital will come into 
Canada to serve Canadian consumers? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Do not forget all the enterprises that were built with foreign 
capital—surely it does. This is the only basis on which they earn a profit. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Now, banking— 


Mr. Larrerty: If a foreign bank wants to come into the country and serve 
the community it is up to them, and if they can make a profit at it, then this is 
effective. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: And their main purpose will be to serve the consumer? 


Mr. LarFerty: This is the only basis on which they can make reasonable 
earnings out of it, is it not? How else can they? They cannot tantalize the 
consumer. If they provide a service and he is willing to pay for it, either because 
it is a lesser cost than elsewhere or it is a service that was not available to h'm 
before and it is convenient and it is his choice to use it then why not? Why 
restrict the freedom of the consumer to make this choice? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Let us say, for example, that there are three foreign banks 
in Canada owned by Americans, and the American subsidiaries doing business in 
Canada decide to do business with their own banks. Do you not think this is 
going to affect our economy? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not think so. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Such decisions would be made in Washington? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think they are already, because we are dependent on 
borrowing in the U.S. capital markets and our home market deposit is governed 
by this condition. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: If they are already do you not think it is time to throw a 
curve? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: But is this the way to do it? I think the way to do it is to 
make our banks self-sufficient so they can compete more effectively here so that 
foreigners coming in here cannot compete on our own home ground. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: You said earlier in the afternoon that the banks are very 
influential in that field. Do you not think the Canadian government should have 
control of the banks? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No. 

Mr. LAFLAMME: No. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Lafferty, the main 
burden of much of your brief has been your complaint, which I am— 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Contention, if I may. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I beg your pardon? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Contention. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Very well, then. With 
regard to the contention you made which I rather regretted you were not able to 
document, that the banks practise a discrimination in favour of certain custom- 
ers, do you not think that in a situation such as we have in Canada where a very 
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large proportion of our resource and manufacturing industry is in the hands of 
American capital that American banks here would attract to them in various 
ways much of the business of those allegedly Canadian companies which are 
actually subsidiaries of American companies? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, they would, Mr. Cameron, but they are also able to do 
this without setting up banks here because all the major banks in New York 
have correspondents who come up here and visit with their companies and both 
solicit in periods of time when funds are available and solicit other conveniences 
and services they can provide. This takes place anyway, unless you are going to 
put a barrier against foreigners and decide that you are not going to allow any 
foreigners in here, but you are providing a banking facility for them to do it. I do 
not see where you have very much difference other than perhaps you are 
providing an additional convenience again to the consumer. You have some U.S. 
owned companies here who might find that the Canadian service was at a lower 
cost, more efficient and more convenient to them. I do not think the USS. 
company is going to be swayed by nationalism. The U.S. company here is going 
to be swayed by what is its convenience. 


Mr. CameEron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It might be swayed by the 
Rockefeller interests of New York, though. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Who will exercise pressure, there is no question about that. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, a very great infiu- 
ence. 


Mr. Larrerty: They exercise large pressure. I do not know that this is 
specific to the Rockefeller interests, but certain U.S. interests do. There is no 
question about that. And so do the Canadians. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The Rockefeller inter- 
ests— 


Mr. LAarrerty: And so do Canadians. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): —are concerned with a 
particular bank. 

Mr. LArFFrertTy: And the Canadians do when they are in New York or 
elsewhere. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but not to the same 
degree. This is one mouse; one elephant. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question 
here. You say the American banks can do business now just the same as they did 
before, but they cannot on account of the interest charges. At the present time if 
we borrow in New York we have to account for the interest we pay to the banks 
in New York. 


Mr. LArrerty: I am sorry, I do not follow it, Dr. McLean. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, I do not follow it either, but I could not 
borrow any longer in New York. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Let us say, Dr. McLean, I feel it is coming. My qualification 
is, if the funds were available. 
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Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The funds are available but it is a different 
proposition now because of the recent guidelines and all that sort of stuff they 
have brought in. You have to account to the income tax people in Canada for the 
interest you pay to the banks in New York, and this was not the situation before, 
so they are not on the same basis as they were 15 years ago. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lafferty, as Mr. Clermont pointed out, when you say 
that to our knowledge most of the western banks permit the operation of foreign 
banks— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Most of the western nations, I think. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, yes. You are surely not suggesting to us that most of 
the western nations permit unrestricted operations of foreign banks within their 
boundaries? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not know of any. There are local restrictions, I suppose. I 
do not know what the United Kingdom restrictions are on a non-resident bank. I 
do not know what the Swiss are, I think they are fairly free. I think in France 
they are governed by certain regulations because it is a pretty regulated banking 
and money market area. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont, I think, pointed out to you that in approxi- 
mately 45 of the 50 American states non-resident banking is completely banned. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, but in the main— 


Mr. CLERMONT: Let me correct that. I perhaps should not say banned, but 
they are ignored because they have a list and there are only eight states in the 
United States who have either agency branches, representation offices, state 
chartered subsidiaries and branches of state chartered subsidiaries. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: There is very little point in putting a bank in Omaha, or 
something, and trying to develop business in the area. 


Mr. CLERMONT: The “how” is not in that at all. 

Mr. LAaFrFerty: No. I say there would be very little point or incentive for a 
foreign bank to go and establish itself in Omaha. 

The CHAIRMAN: The people in Omaha might feel that they were sufficiently 
established in the United States to— 

Mr. CLERMONT: I do not see Las Vegas here. 

The CHAIRMAN: As far as the United States is concerned it would hardly 
seem like a few limited local regulations. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think this is an area where the committee should either, 
through the Department of Finance or the Bank of Canada, try and obtain this 
documentation of what the restrictions are so members can assess it. I do not say 
it is up to amateur witnesses like ourselves, but this is an area in which we do 
not have either need or call for complete documentation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Once again you have made quite a specific statement, “to 
our knowledge most of the western—”. Oh, I see, it is in so far as your 
knowledge extends? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Correct. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that what you mean? 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: To our knowledge. I think that is reasonable, is it not, as a 
qualification? 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lafferty keeps speaking of the discrimination 
of the banks. What do you mean by discrimination? Are they discriminating 
between customers or are they discriminating between— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It is discussed fairly extensively in the basic text of the 
original brief. 


Mr. Linp: I know. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: The various bases of reasoning are given there. You can have 
discrimination in all sorts of different ways; business discrimination, discrimina- 
tion in accommodation, discrimination in conveniences and discrimination in 
rates. 


Mr. Linp: Do you not think it is a good part of the judgment of bankers to 
judge credit risks and allow different amounis of credit? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Let me put it this way. You ask for evidence of discrimina- 
tion. Perhaps you would like to subpoena—I know you have the authority—the 
president of one of the major banks. We were cut off business from that bank by 
his direct instructions, and you can bring the branch manager who conveyed the 
instructions, because we published an article in 1964 which suggested that credit 
conditions in Canada were becoming loose. Now, Mr. Gibson, who is a knowl- 
edgeable banker and has already given you a transcript of evidence, has 
confirmed that credit conditions in 1964 were becoming loose. But because we 
stated this in a public report which was going to people who were professional in 
the field, we were identifying these conditions to them so they could avoid 
situations like Atlantic Acceptance, and everything of that nature, the big stick 
was waved over us and economic intimidation was imposed on us because we 
had reflected on this condition. Now, if you do not call that prejudice I do not 
know what you call it. I call it intimidation. I would like to subpoena the 
president of that bank and the branch manager concerned and take the oath 
of the witness and examine this with evidence. I have no qualms about it at all. 


Mr. LInpD: But you have an axe to grind, have you not? 
Mr. LAFFERrty: I have no axe to grind. 

Mr. Linn: But you are bringing up an examination— 
Mr. LAFFERTY: You asked me for evidence. 


Mr. Linp: I am asking you for evidence of discrimination other than your 
own. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: What type of discrimination? 
Mr. Linp: Well, I do not know. You speak of discrimination. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: There is the whole context and the whole discussion of 
discrimination. You have discrimination going for that underwriting issue of Bell 
Telephone. It is all these selected dealers who are provided for in the distribution 
of those securities. This is not a competitive bid. 


Mr. LiInp: Well, is the Bell Telephone— 
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The CHAIRMAN: If we called the president and branch manager of this 
particular bank before us, as you suggest, would you also be willing to give us 
complete disclosure of your own financial condition at that time? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Oh, sure. Any accommodation we have with a bank is fully 
secured. They have the security. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In this instance you speak 
of with Bell Telephone, was this— 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, can we have the president and manager of that 
bank summonsed? 


The CHAIRMAN: Up until now most of the bankers have been quite willing to 
come here. In fact, some of them have been attending even when they did not 
have to be here. I think the best thing to do, if Mr. Lafferty perhaps would 
provide me with the names of the individuals in question would be to refer this 
to the steering committee and decide whether we want to pursue it further. 


Mr. Linp: This discrimination which Mr. Lafferty mentions, Mr. Chair- 
man, has rather given us a picture of bankers as being an iniquitous lot of people 
who dominate and plague and terrorize the average citizen. Do you seriously 
suggest, Mr. Lafferty, and I take this from what you said previcusly, that a bank 
combine or monopoly, or whatever you call it, was responsible for your prosecu- 
tion by the Montreal Stock Exchange just because a lawyer who acts for a bank 
happened to act for the stock exchange? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I have no evidence. 

Mr. LIND: That is what you said this afternoon. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: No, I merely stated what took place. I have no evidence as to 
whether it was sponsored or not. All I said was that he was a senior director of 
one of the major banks. 

The views that I hold are not held by me alone. If you were to extend 
yourselves into the financial community at my age group you would find many 
who have the same views, but they are not in a position to express them without 
having economic retaliation taken against them. I say that without equivocation 
and I am fairly well exposed, as I have already said before, to the financial 
community. 

Mr. Linn: Mr. Lafferty, you also mentioned in your brief that you do not 
seriously suggest that it is the influence of the banking committee that has 
prohibited membership of a certain race on the stock exchanges in Toronto and 
Montreal? 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should deal with that issue separately. Right 
now we are— 

Mr. Linn: We were talking about discrimination and influence. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, perhaps it is an area that, as Chairman, I thought 
would be related in some way to the question of foreign banks. Perhaps we can 
get to that part of the brief separately. We are almost finished with the adden- 
dum. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask Mr. Lafferty a 
question? Again on this question of Bell Telephone of which he spoke and which 
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he described as a case of discrimination, was that discrimination on the part of 
the bank or on the part of the Bell Telephone Company? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: A combination of the two. Discrimination on the part of the 
Bell Telephone Company in that they only selected one with whom to make the 
arrangements without checking competitive rates, and on the group who re- 
ceived the issue they only selected some dealers to participate with them in the 
distribution and not others. This goes into provincial Ontario Hydro issues and 
all sorts of things. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Mr. Lafferty, what should they have done? What 
should the Bell Telephone Company have done? 


Mr. LArrerty: Normally they would need money in the capital market; say 
the amount is $30 million or $40 million, whatever it may be, it becomes known 
in the financial community. They invite syndicates to bid and syndicates form 
themselves together as to what they will bid. The Bell Telephone then takes the 
lowest bid and the syndicate is permitted to buy in that issue, and then there is 
the matter of distributing it. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): It was a pretty big syndicate, was it not, that took 
over the Bell issue? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It does not need to be for the size of that issue. 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Maybe there was no room for two syndicates. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: This competitive bidding, if you take— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): If you have not got two syndicates how can you 
have competitive bidding? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Oh, you have three or four. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Is it not a fact, Mr. Lafferty, that some business 
people find that dealing with a corporation of their choice serves them better 
than dealing on a bid basis, and do not some municipal governments and others 
practice this because they have found that the service they get and the resulting 
relationship makes it worth while to do this? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It is the same principle where you let a construction contract 
on a bid basis or where you give it to your particular favourite contractor. The- 
same principle is involved whether the public interest is protected or not. 


The CuarrMaNn: Are there any further questions on foreign banks? If not, I 
suggest we move on to paragraph 6. Any questions or comments on the proposal 
in paragraph 6 on page 7? 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, according to this brief, Mr. Lafferty would 
like the Canadian government or some agency to give an explanation to the 
public for the merger of the Canadian Bank of Commerce with the Imperial 
Bank of Canada. This is at the bottom of page 7. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Fulton, or someone, might enlighten me, at 
least. Were there questions asked in the House about this when it was an- 
nounced? 


Mr. LAMBERT: A statement was made by the Minister of Finance of the day. 
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Mr. CLERMONT: The reason for my question is that Mr. Lafferty earlier in 
this brief claims that a group should not go to parliament to obtain a charter. Is 
this right? 


Mr. LAFFerty: I expressed the view that to my way of thinking it was not a 
desirable approach. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Do you not think, Mr. Lafferty, if the law had been such that 
to effect a merger they would have been obliged to go to parliament that the 
public would have been better informed? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: No, I think there should be anti-trust and anti-combines 
legislation which would have established it was detrimental to the public interest 
to merge the two banks. If such legislation had existed that would have been 
adequate. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But on the other hand, Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that the 
legislation as it now stands, and as it stood at the time, requires that any merger 
of this kind can only take place with the approval of the Minister of Finance? 


Mr. FULTON: This is Treasury Board, approved by the cabinet. 


The CHAIRMAN: You would say in advance that the judgment of the court, if 
we had laws dealing with this type of merger in our complex of anti-trust 
legislation, would automatically have been against it? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: If it deprived or impaired the competitive development of 
the market place the judgment would have been against it. 


Mr. FULTON: You know that we took two merger cases to court, do you not, 
Mr. Lafferty, and lost both of them. These were the first two merger cases that 
have been taken to court in Canada. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Mr. Fulton, my whole context this afternoon and this evening 
has been that our anti-trust and anti-combines legislation is insufficient to 
permit the public assistance. 


Mr. FULTON: Well, the courts held that there was not sufficient interference 
with competition in those two cases. There was still effective competition. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Lafferty, you speak 
about strengthening this section 138. Would you consider it a prima facie case of 
collusion if it appeared that two or more banks were giving the same rate of 
interest on deposits and charging the same interest rates on loans? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Not at one particular period. It could be a normal adjust- 
ment in the market place. The market place would normally adjust. If they 
changed their prices together at the same time or if they acted together to 
achieve a certain condition, yes, but not if they happened to have the same rates 
at the same time, because this is a natural phenomenon and it is bound to take 


place at some stage. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is it inconceivable that 
each bank might reach the same conclusion as to the logical rate of interest, say, 
even on deposits or to charge on loans? Is it a practical thing to suggest? 
Personally I think clause 138 is a piece of nonsence. I do not think it will have 
any effect. I said so at the time it came up and I do not see how you can make it 
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effective unless you are going to put all banks into proper monastics cells and not 
allow them to communicate with each other, which means that you are bound to 
find that the same kinds of institutions operating in the same field at any 
particular time are going to come up with the same answer. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This is not always true, Mr. Cameron, because if you take the 
near-bank field of the trust companies you will find for periods of weeks trust 
companies are offering different rates on deposit; some 4 per cent some 43 per 
cent and some 44 per cent, and also offering different conveniences with those 
deposits. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not a lawyer but I 
would certainly hate to try and prosecute the banks. Fortunately, I am sure they 
would get off! 


Mr. LAFFERTY: One bank which sought more funds might go out and invest 
in the marketplace, as they do in the short term money market. They bid 
against each other at very different rates and take funds on term deposit for 30, 
45 or 60 days and the highest bidder normally takes the funds. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Do you think it is a bad thing for the banks to have an 
association? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, I think it is a bad thing to have an association to provide 
the framework on which they will conduct their businesses. I see that the 
Inspector General has referred to the Canadian Bankers Association as an 
educational organization. I have no evidence to the contrary but I think from a 
general consensus of the financial community that it is not. It is a much more 
organized unit. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Let us say, for instance, in Montreal that one bank decides 
to pay, let us say, 6 per cent interest on deposits and the other banks say no, we 
will not, then they must attract deposits? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I think it is highly undesirable. They have general managers 
in the Canadian Bankers Association, they are not an educational institution, 
they have better things to do than run an educational institution. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Would you recommend that it be abolished? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: I would. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is true that when the Inspector General of Banks said it 
was an educational institution—and while the record may not show this—he 
seemed to have a fixed smile on his face but, at the same time, it is my 
understanding, and I could be wrong, that they do, in fact, offer courses to banks’ 
staffs and have people who— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: That is fine. Their personnel managers get together and run 
the institution with this sort of staff, but then it certainly does not require a 
general managers’ policy to operate it. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions on Mr. Lafferty’s proposals 
regarding clause 138, before we deal— 


Mr. More (Regina City): Mr. Chairman, just before you move on, Mr. 
Lafferty makes this statement in his brief: 
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The banks have literally acted as an avenue through which certain 
private interests have exploited millions of dollars of the Canadian pub- 
lic’s money. 


The CHAIRMAN: Where is that Mr. More? 
Mr. More (Regina City): Page 7, the second paragraph. It is an assertion. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Would you like to study this document, the history of this 
company, the Argus Corporation, the interlocking relationship they had on 
financial institutions when they put it together? The equity capital of the 
shareholders appears at the bottom. Let me just read this equity capital for you, 
it is very interesting. 

Mr. FULTON: Would you first relate it to the banks? 

An hon. MEMBER: Yes, that is what I would like. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Their major directors were on different banks and the means 
by which the original financial distribution of securities was made was through 
compromise. 


Mr. FULTON: Can you prove that? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: No, I certainly cannot. 

Mr. FULTON: Well then, go ahead. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I thought it was the breweries. 
Mr. LAFFERTY: It was found that— 

Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): That was E. P. Taylor, was it not? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: The common capitalization was $5,411,000, The total assets, if 
you take the marketable scale, were $202 million plus another $10 million. He 
would put up a comparatively small investment, which was probably loaned by 
the banks against the equity, and leave it up for the capitalization of several 
different preferred stock capitalizations, several secured notes, and in this way 
you have a pyramid structure. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Does the Argus Corporation actually have control 
of any company? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. They have effective control of Dominion Stores. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): No, they actually have control? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Dominion Stores. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Did they ever have 51 per cent of the shares of 
any company? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: They do not need it. They have effective control, which is 


sufficient. Canadian Breweries, Dominion Stores, Domtar, Hollinger, Massey- 
Ferguson, Standard Radio and B.C. Forest Products. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They do not have actual control? 
Mr. LAFFERTY: They have effective control. They own effective control. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): E. P. Taylor’s man always 


arrives when B.C. Forest Products is in trouble. 
2729484} 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lafferty, in your supplementary brief you have several 
appendices which, I think it is quite fair for me to say, are testimonials with 
respect to the views advanced in your brief. Two of them are signed by lawyers, 
one in western Canada and one in Montreal. 


Mr. More (Regina City): That lets you out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is right, but I am always happy to receive 
publications. Mr. Lafferty has increased my general knowledge. I mention that 
these testimonials are signed by lawyers because I found it rather interesting 
that this was the case in view of the fact, Mr. Lafferty, on page 4 of your brief 
you Say: 

It is a well known fact that a practicing lawyer has neither the time, 
nor in most cases the knowledge or experience, to effectively judge and 
direct a nation-wide branch banking system that must necessarily relate 
to the international monetary and banking affairs of the world. 


I am wondering, in view of this comment in your brief, whether you have called 
on people whom you do not regard as particularly knowledgeable in this field? 


Mr. Larrerty: No, I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. I think that the 
preparation of this type of brief by a small group of our nature is an uncommon 
thing to do in the Canadian financial community and you obviously antagonize 
all sorts of these larger interests. There are many others who are perhaps on the 
same level of operations who considered it was rather a critical approach to take. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I did not express myself as clearly as I had 
intended. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: One of the suggestions was that lawyers are not qualified to 
operate banks. The other was the suggestion that lawyers recognize the collusion 
and intimidation which takes place in the overall structure as a whole. 


The CHAIRMAN: I got the impression that you were suggesting that practic- 
ing lawyers do not have the necessary knowledge or experience so that they 
could— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Not in the banking business. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then how could they properly assess your views? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: I am not expressing my views on the operation of the 
individual banks. I am expressing my views on the effect of the dominant 
interests and the collusion in the over-all market economy as a whole which 
comes into this. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): A lawyer might have 
additional expertise, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Mr. Chairman, we have gone into the monetary 
affairs of the world once or twice. Every time I go to ask something about the 
monetary affairs of the world you shut me off. 


The CHarrMAN: No, I just wanted you to hold that aspect off until we had a 
few moments for a general discussion, because I think our practice has been to 
deal with the specific topics raised by the witness in order to be courteous 
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enough to give our major attention to the views he wants to discuss with us. I 
think at this point Mr. More, indicated he wanted to ask something about a 
particular paragraph. 

Mr. More (Regina City): I would like to ask Mr. Lafferty if he was serious 
in suggesting that the bank cartel, as he calls it, has the power and has used 
this power so that people of certain racial background have been denied mem- 
bership in the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges, which is a point he seems 
to make. 

The CHAIRMAN: On what page is that? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: I do not think it relates to the stock exchanges. 

Mr. More (Regina City): But you mention the membership. There is one 
in Toronto and one in Montreal, and that some applicant was blackballed in 
Montreal. What does this have to do with the banks? It seems to me that you 
relate it here as evidence of discrimination in the power of the banks. 


An hon. MEMBER: What page is that? 
The CHAIRMAN: It is the last paragraph on page 24. 
Mr. More (Regina City): Yes, page 24. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It reads: 
It is for this same reasoning that the Jews in Canada have been 
largely excluded by direct restrictive practices from entering the financial 
community. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is your question again, Mr. More? 


Mr. More (Regina City): My question is why is this put in a brief having 
to do with banking? He talked about the cartel the power and the control. 
Does he seriously suggest that they exercise this control over the Montreal and 
Toronto stock exchanges to this effect? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: You do not have a racial discrimination, perhaps, as a 
competitive restriction within the financial community environment as a whole. 
Again I cannot, without a subpoena or by the evidence of witnesses, trace this 
through and establish where it originates. It is a set of conditions in Canada in 
our financial markets that we do not have the Jewish participation that we have 
in the New York market, the London market, the French market or the Swiss 
market. 


Mr. More (Regina City): You blame this on the influence of the Canadian 
chartered banks? 

Mr. LAFFEeRty: I have related it as a surmise to the over-all cohesiveness or 
collusion of the dominant interests. If my information is correct, there is— 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Is not the head of our whole banking system of 
the Jewish persuasion? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: That, I think, is a Crown Corporation. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I wonder if Mr. Lafferty 
does know. The fact that people of the ethnic origin of Dr. McLean and myself 
got there first in Canada is a matter which has interested me for a long time, 
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and we appear to have usurped the position in Canada that has been occupied 
by Jewish people in other countries. It is a very notable fact. I do not know 
myself; I have looked at various lists of bank directors and I have not come 
across a recognizable Jewish name. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: What about Mr. Bronfman, a director of the Bank of 
Montreal? 


An hon. MEMBER: Yes, Mr. Bronfman and Mr. Phillips. 
Mr. Futon: Lazarus Phillips of Montreal. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: They are comparatively new. I think Mr. Lazarus Phillips 
appeared in 1956 and Mr. Bronfman shortly afterwards. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But they certainly do not 
play the role in the financial institutions of Canada that they do, for instance, in 
the United States. I do not know what causes this except, as I say, the people 
whom I described to Mr. Paton of the Toronto-Dominion who have an ethnic 
proclivity for getting there first were there before the Jewish people were in 
Canada. It is quite significant that they do not play an important role. I think 
you are to be commended for— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: They are a highly competitive people and when you have a 
restricted atmosphere and they cannot operate, then I think you can come toa 
logical conclusion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lafferty, is there not presently at least one Jewish 
member on the Montreal Stock Exchange? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, subsequently to this brief. 

Mr. Futton: Are Lazarus Freres members of the Montreal Stock Exchange? 
An hon. MEMBER: It was Lazar Freres. 

Mr. LAFFERTY: No, an international banking house. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lafferty, I recall reading that in Montreal two in- 
dividuals of the Jewish faith applied for positions with a certain firm— 


Mr. LAFFERTY: It was our firm. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was your firm? They brought charges against your firm > 
under the Quebec Fair Employment Practices Act? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: On the grounds that they were not hired because of dis- 
crimination? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is your firm? 

Mr. LArFrerty: That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: This case is still before the courts? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes. May I amplify this for a minute. The matter is still 
before the courts. These procedures become quite complex. I was not directly 
involved in the incident at the time, one of the partners in our firm was and he 
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related to the two applicants that to his knowledge they would not be eligible as 
traders on the Montreal Stock Exchange since there had been no Jewish traders. 
To our knowledge there has never been a Jewish trader on the Montreal Stock 
Exchange. 


The CHAIRMAN: You just said there is a member firm. 


Mr. Larrerty: As a member firm; it is different. A trader appears on the 
floor who trades for the ownership of the member firm. In this case one of the 
principals of this new firm is a Jewish partner, Mr. Shapiro, but he does not 
trade on the floor, just as I do not trade on the floor for our firm. But you need 
‘a trader on the floor who will execute the transactions on the floor of the 
exchange itself. We were seeking a trader. 


The CHAIRMAN: This matter is still before the courts and they have not 
given their decision? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it also correct that one reason why a decision may not 
have been given up to now is that one of the defences which was raised was 
that the Quebec law was ultra vires of the Province of Quebec. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: This is correct. 
The CHAIRMAN: This is one of the defences raised on your behalf? 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Yes, it was not at our suggestion. The matter was taken out 
of our hands by our lawyers and referred to another firm, which happened to be 
a Jewish firm. This firm had handled a previous case and they felt that in the 
previous case they had adopted this position, therefore they had to be consistent 
and adopt it with ours. 

The CHAIRMAN: You do not give instructions to your lawyers? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: We are not knowledgeable enough on the legal aspect of this 
matter. They asked us if we were in agreement with following it—I was not in 
town at the time—and it seemed a sensible course. They asked me by telephone 
and I said I would check with our lawyers in the other firm and see if they agree 
with this. They agreed with it, so I said, “Fine, go right ahead”’. 

They were in a difficult position. They either had to take our case and put it 
on the basis of the other one which they had sought, or base the defence on this 
previous case, on this other supposition. 

The CHamRMAN: There is no question at the moment that charge are 
pending against you that you did not hire these people because of their ethnic 
origin? 

Mr. LAFFERTY: Frankly, I am not quite sure what the position is. There are 
various arguments which have to be presented by counsel for both parties. 
These have been deferred at different times by the prosecution. The last date I 
had was December 16, yet as far as I can ascertain, and I meant to write before I 
left, our lawyers have not found out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let me get this straight. The charges were laid against 
your firm, the matter was brought into court and a final decision has not yet 
been rendered. 
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Mr. LAFFERTY: It has been brought into court in the sense that it has been 
filed in court. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Why is this subject being— 


The CHAIRMAN: That is why, as you may know, I am deliberately not 
asking— 


Mr. LAMBERT: Why pursue it? 


The CHAIRMAN: I thought in the light of this paragraph and the questions 
that have been asked that it might be a useful addition to the record. 


Mr. LAFFERTY: Mr. Chairman, I might say— 


The CHAIRMAN: My questions only related to what is a matter of public 
record. 


Mr. Larrerty: At the particular time this occurred we had two Jewish 
members on the staff. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of our witness at this time? 
I would like to thank you, Mr. Lafferty, for— 
Mr. CLERMONT: I think Dr. McLean would like to ask a question on— 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, if we want to go into international affairs. 
Of course, we do not want to hear it because it is at the bottom of everything. 


An hon. MEMBER: Gold reserves? 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Certainly it is. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lafferty, we want to thank you for giving us a point of 
view which has been most stimulating and I think it will assist us in assessing 
the views put forward by the banking community. 


Mr. Howes, would you like to step forward? 


Gentlemen, our next witness is Mr. Terry Howes, who has submitted a brief 
to us and asked for an opportunity to appear. He tells me that he could best be 
described as a salesman or as an enterpreneur general. These are his words. I 
think to save time, as we have had his brief for some days, perhaps we might 
move directly into questioning. It will be noted that he has made specific 
recommendations through paragraphs numbered 1 to 17 and has been kind 
enough to append a number of very interesting articles. I think, therefore, we 
should proceed with our questioning roughly along the same order that he has 
made his recommendations to us. 


I would ask those who wish to question Mr. Howes to so signify. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, are you going to ask Mr. Howes to identify 
himself? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is my practice, Mr. Fulton, before the beginning of the 
committee meeting to ask the witness for some general information, which I 
present to the Committee, to assist us in situating the views of the witness in the 
general complex of our considerations. Mr. Howes said that he is best described 
as a salesman, and then he added the phrase “entrepreneur general’’. I must say 
that that is the limit of the information I have to present to you, which is as a 
result of a very brief conversation with him between the time we excused our 
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previous witness and the time I presented him. If other members of the Com- 
mittee wish to have more information, I am afraid I will have to invite them to 
question the witness directly. 


Mr. FULTON: I wonder if Mr. Howes would care to identify himself further 
as to his business associations so that I would know his background. 


Mr. Terry Howes: Mr. Fulton, may I say that I make a living, as well as I 
can, as an entrepreneur. Surely it would not have any bearing on my presenta- 
tion to this Committee. Let me put it this way: I am not associated in a financial 
community, as these other gentlemen were who preceded me I do not claim to 
-be as knowledgeable as they are of money markets and all these complicated 
things. 


Mr. FULTON: Are you a member or an officer or a shareholder in an 
organization called the O.S.C.A., the Ontario Sporting Clubs Alliance? 


Mr. Howes: Yes, Mr. Fulton. Go ahead. 
Mr. Futton: Are you? 


Mr. HowsEs: Mr. Fulton, this is just said to smear me. You know that, do you 
not? 


Mr. FULTON: Mr. Howes, I am asking you a question. 


Mr. Howes: Carry on. The answer is yes. Gentlemen, it is going to be very 
interesting to hear this. This was just said to smear me and it has no bearing 
whatsoever on my suggestions about the banking community. You know that, 
Mr. Fulton. Carry on. 


Mr. FuLToN: Are you associated in any way with Sovereign Publishing 
Company? 


Mr. Howes: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. FULTON: Did you publish something under the heading of “Air Force 
Diet?” 

Mr. HowEs: Yes, we did indeed. 

Mr. FULTON: Have those organization been the subject of a United States 
Federal Post Office Department fraud order? 

Mr. HowsEs: Right. 

Mr. FuLTon: Denying you the use of the mails? 

Mr. HowEs: Right. 

Mr. FULTON: This was as recently as 1965 and 1966? 

Mr. HowkEs: That is correct. 

Mr. FULTON: Were you the advertiser, or associated with the advertiser, 
of an advertisement headed: ‘640 Acres of Wildlife—$20.” 

Mr. HowEs: The same. 


Mr. Fuuton: It reads: a. 
For $20 a year plus $6 taxes you can lease a 640 acre wildlife 
domain near the Canadian border. Untamed paradises. 
2729485 
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Mr. HowsEs: To save a lot of talk I will just give the whole thing to you. 
Carry on, Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. FuLTON: Well, give us the whole thing, then. 


Mr. Howes: Mr. Fulton, some years ago I decided that the field of share- 
holders’ rights was the one field which was keeping this country from doing as 
well as it should. Now, I made a considerable study of it and I determined that the 
banks were the worst offenders respecting shareholders’ rights. Now, two years 
ago the Porter Report came out and it said that as far as these learned gentlemen 
were concerned no body of shareholders which they could determine was really 
interested in knowing or cared about the financial affairs of the banks of this 
country. So, I felt for myself and by myself that I did not think this was the case. 
I decided that I would try, in a very democratic way, to solicit votes in one of our 
banks. If I said that they took less than kindly to this, that would be one of the 
understatements of the century. I have had no peace from that day to this, 
including from your own good self. But anyway, here I am. 


Mr. Futton: Have you and I had any correspondence? 


Mr. Howes: No, we have not sir. Why should how I make a living be 
germane to this meeting? Why do you ask that? May I say further that this 
so-called fraud order that the U.S. Post office has against us would put the Court 
of the Star Chamber to shame. First of all, we were accused by unnamed 
accusers, a hearing was held in camera when we could not defend ourselves and 
we have subsequently been denied the right of appeal. Now, this happened in the 
United States, not in Canada. Iam a Canadian citizen and I am proud to say itt 
anyone has anything against me and feels that I have done something wrong, 
bring it before the Canadian courts, not where I cannot defend myself. Maybe we 
can continue with what we are here for tonight, now that this matter has been 
brought up. Is there anything else you would like to know? 

I am Canadian born and raised and proud to say it and the father of seven 
children. I feel there is a real injustice in our banking system. Go ahead. 


Mr. FULTON: Were you the subject of an article in Maclean’s magazine of 
March 20, 1965? 


Mr. HowsEs: Indeed I was. 

Mr. Futton: Did you sue them for libel? 

Mr. Howes: Did I sue them for libel? Did they say something libelous? 

Mr. Futon: I am asking whether you sued them for libel? 

Mr. Howes: The answer is no. Carry on. 

Mr. Futton: I think the article speaks for itself. There is just one other 
question. Are you associated with a group known as the Great Northern Pulp 
and Paper Group? 

Mr. HowEs: Yes, I am. 

Mr. Futon: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howes: Does this have to go on, Mr. Gray? Really, does it? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think at least to some reasonable extent it is useful to 
know the background of the witness so that we can assess his views in the light 
of his experience in the business community— 
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Mr. Howes: The story is that I used to live a nice, peaceful life until I felt 
that I should try and see if perhaps the fiction was in fact the fact. I decided that 
I would solicit a few votes, in a very democratic way, from the shareholders 
of this bank. Since then, as I say, I have had no peace at all. However let us 
carry on. We are finished with this now, I hope gentlemen. You have heard 
about all the dirty linen they can find and this the worst they can find out 
about me. Go ahead. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I do not understand about soliciting proxies. 


Mr. Howes: This is the way the fiction works. Let us gO away back in 
history. Years and years ago when limited companies were first formed they 
were collections of partners who were truly democratic people. They would be 
sitting like we are sitting here tonight and they would truly have to report to 
their partners. Then they came to be shareholders and they still would have to 
report, but gradually shares became more and more widely held until where 
today, most assuredly in the banks, as Mr. Lafferty said,—I do not agree with 
everything Mr. Lafferty said but I certainly do here—it is just a complete and 
absolute mockery. If you dare say one single word you will have no peace at all. 
They do have terrible powers. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): It does not come from the shareholders. Who does 
this “no peace’”’ come from? 


Mr. Howes: It comes from the management of this particular bank. Or, in 
this case, from their public relations outfit, whom I am sure are represented here 
tonight. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why would they be against you? 


Mr. Howes: Mr. Gray, I have asked myself this many, many times because I 
did this in what I thought was a very democratic fashion, I really did, and with 
no axes to grind against these people. The only answer I can find for you, sir, is 
that I feel that—and this is what all of us here should be concerned about—they 
have such fantastic power and there are virtually no checks on balances over 
them, virtually none. It is like a government running itself without holding an 
election. That is just how they work. 


The CHAIRMAN: What did you try to do that they did not like? 


Mr. Howes: I simply came down here to room so-and-so in the Parliament 
Buildings, or sent my girl down to do it, and got a list of the shareholders and I 
wrote them a letter and said, ‘We feel, in line with the recommendations of the 
Porter Commission, that considerable changes should be made in the Bank Act”. 
Now, further to that we said that the management of this bank has made some 
God-awful goofs and we feel that they should be at least chastised for it. 


The CHAIRMAN: When did you send this letter out? 


Mr. Howes: About a year ago. The meeting was the second Tuesday in 
December, so it was a year ago December. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see. When were these fraud orders made? 
Mr. Howes: Slightly prior to that. 


The CHAIRMAN: But prior? 
27294853 
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Mr. Howes: Put it this way: It was between when I sent out the letter and 
when the meeting was held. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): What did they do to you? 

Mr. HowEs: Who is “they”, sir? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The people whom you have this against? I do not 
understand this— 

Mr. HowEs: Mr. McLean, I do not have anything against anybody. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You gathered up some proxies, and you say that 
since then you have had no peace. 


Mr. Howes: What is that again, sir? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): You said that since you have gathered up some 
proxies you have had no peace. 

Mr. HoweEs: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Who is disturbing your peace? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting that some banking interest is trying to 
do something against you because you hold these proxies? 


Mr. Howes: Yes. This bank retains a firm called Public Relations Services, 
Limited. They have done their best to tell the press, including these gentlemen 
here, you can rest assured, and including our good friend and colleague, Mr. 
Fulton— 

Mr. FuLtTon: Do they retain Maclean’s Magazine, too? 

Mr. Howes: Did Maclean’s say something bad about me? 

Mr. FuLToN: It is up to you to judge. Did you not sue them for libel? 

Mr. Howes: It is up to you to produce it. 


Mr. FULTON: You have asked me to: 


Terrance Howes and John Heaven, two Toronto men in their mid- 
thirties, don’t much resemble the conventional images of buccaneers, 
except for a certain raffish derision in their eyes when confronting gov- 
ernment officials or solid businessmen. Yet in their four-year partnership, . 
they have separated the public from more money than many men ever 
see, most of it by the sale or rent of Canadian land which they neither 
own nor want to own. 


These are not my statements, and I ask if you sued Maclean’s Magazine for 
libel when those statements appeared. 
This relates to O.F.D.A. 


Mr. Howes: Gentlemen, all right; I am a thief; a crook; a no-goodnik from 
the word “go”. Now, if we have finished with that, can we discuss my proposals? 


Mr. Futon: I suggest that we do, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Howes: Thanks very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are in a position to do that, but it is always useful 
to find the basis which leads a person to make certain proposals; although in 
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fairness to the witness I think we should be prepared to consider his proposals on 
their own merit. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes; but I would like to know why the proposals 
are made. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Howes: Because they need to be made, Mr. Mclean. Is that a good 
reason? I think I can convince anybody with an open mind, which I am quite 
sure you gentlemen have, that they need very much to be made, indeed, and we 
have once every ten years to do it. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. Let us look at paragraph 1. Are there any 
questions or comments on the views put forward there? 


Mr. LAMBERT: To get down to paragraph 1 on page 5, in what precise respect 
would you indicate that the annual statements made by the banks should be 
changed so that, in your own words, they would become more meaningful? 


Mr. Howes: Certainly I am not knowledgeable on bank statements. Very 
few people in the world are. What I did was to write to this gentleman in New 
York, who is acknowledged—and I think he probably is—to be one of the 
experts in the world, and he very kindly sent me along what he thought were the 
ideal bank statements. I certainly am not knowledgeable on them. I am quite 
frank here. How many of us are? He is. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I notice you have included Mr. Keat’s article in the Bankers’ 
Monthly. Presumably you have attended an annual meeting of a bank, I take it? 


Mr. Howes: Yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: And you have put forward some of these proposals, or asked 
questions with regard to them. 


As a shareholder in a bank, if you are asking the Management to make their 
annual statements more meaningful—and here I have some sympathy; I think, 
generally, in this modern day some of the statements could be amplified and I do 
not think the banks would object greatly to that—surely you had some idea of 
what you wanted, without merely cribbing something that someone else has 
written and advancing it as your own proposal. 


Mr. Howes: If you borrow money at wholesale and loan it at retail it need 
not be all that complicated in the books. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But you made the statement initially, if I may paraphrase 
your words, that the banks had—“mistreated” is the wrong word—but had not 
properly treated their shareholders in withholding information from them, and 
so forth. 


Mr. HowsEs: Yes, definitely. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Essentially those are your words, or the meaning of them. 
Mr. Howes: More or less; but they are fine words. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is generally your meaning. Now, surely you must have a 
reason, because you say if you make a study you come to this conclusion. You 
have made this study yourself, presumably, and have made the conclusion. Now, 
will you enlighten us on what— 
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Mr. Howes: Would you feel that a bank’s shareholders should know, for 
example, of a $2 million loss which, although compared to the bank’s capital is 
not all that money, is in fact a substantial amount of funds? Should they know of 
this loss? Should it not be brought to their attention at their shareholders’ 
meeting? Suppose you had put up the funds for me to go into business—God 
forbid that we should see the day! Years go by and things have gone well. In the 
meantime, there has been a very substantial loss one year. Do you not think that 
I should tell you about it, as my boss? Would you not think so? Well, this 
particular bank had a $2 million loss one year and it was the most stupid thing 
you ever heard of. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Which year was that? 


Mr. Howes: It was two years ago. They put a $2 million mortgage on a herd 
of cows, but they did not ever bother to go and look to see if the cows were there, 
and they were not. How about that, Mr. Fulton? How would you feel if I— 

Mr. LAMBERT: Was that not a case in southern Alberta in which there had 
been a prosecution, where there were attempts at recovery? I do not know 
whether it was ever established that there was a loss in the end order? 

Mr. Howes: If they recovered anything at all it would be one of the wonders 
of the world. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Were you able to obtain the information when you went to 
the shareholders’ meeting? 


Mr. Howes: Yes, I was. I have it all here. I brought this up at the share- 
holders’ meeting in a very democratic way and asked the— 

Mr. LAMBERT: And you got the answer? 

Mr. HowEs: I am trying to think, because I was at three of those meetings. 
We have a representative here from the Bank of Commerce, who could tell 
you—this gentleman here. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I am interested in knowing if you got the answer. 

Mr. Howes: Now it comes to my mind. I did not. 

Mr. LAMBERT: You did not get the answer. 

Mr. Howes: The chairman of the bank did not give me an answer. How © 
about your getting up, and I will— 

Mr. LamMBert: I am not in your position. You are making the assertions, 
not I. 

Mr. Howes: In the meantime, are you going to answer those questions? Do 


you think that should be in the financial statement? Do you think it should be in 
there? I think it should have been, and that is what I said. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am not too sure. 


Mr. HowEs: Mr. Scott, the successor to Mr. Elderkin, who might be in the 
room today, said, according to the Financial Post last week, that among the most 
important checks and balances we have on bank management is the internal 
audit which I think is a mockery and a farce. We would like to think, as citizens, 
that they had a very good internal audit. I have always thought they had, too, 
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really. But if a bank has a $2 million fidelity loss—the largest ever in this 
country—do you not think that perhaps it should be brought to the shareholders’ 
attention? I do, and I said so. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is your privilege, as a shareholder. Are you still a 
shareholder? 


Mr. Howes: Yes, I am. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Were there any other points on which you felt that there 
should be further disclosure? 


Mr. Howes: They are all in this brief here. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes; but— 

Mr. Howes: And they are all pretty well in the Porter report. I say that I 
feel we should do this and we should do that, and, what is more, there is a 
substantial body of the same opinion. I have $3 million worth of proxies, and 


they are in this briefcase here. Thirty-thousand odd shares agree with me that 
these changes should be made. 


What I was trying to do, in a very democratic way, was to establish that, 
in fact, there is a substantial body of shareholders who would like to see the 
banks’ affairs properly set out. I do not agree with all that Mr. Lafferty 
said—and he did not have to be quite so verbose in saying it—but banks have 
phenomenal power, and this, gentlemen is the basis of my presentation to you: 
Should there be this concentration of power in our democracy? 


Think about this, gentlemen, because you have seen an example of it tonight 
in what I am going through. It is something to be frightened about. Yes, have a 
good laugh. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But, surely to goodness, if you were in— 
Mr. Howes: May I finish, sir? 
Mr. LAaMBertT: If you were a shareholder in another corporation— 


Mr. HowEs: We should all be very concerned indeed that in our democracy 
we have power blocs like this, without democratic checks and balances. And, 
gentlemen, when you are writing this law, please do not forget it. It is a 
frightening thing. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I have always been of the opinion that the proof 
of the pudding was in the eating. 


Mr. HowEs: I have done it myself; I did not read about it. I had the guts to 
do it—and do not think that it did not take a lot of guts. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But what became of the $2 million? What was it 
charged to? 

Mr. HowEs: How doI know? How can you tell? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, why should you not know? You are the 
man who— 

Mr. Howes: Indeed, why should I not know? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): If you can read a balance sheet— 
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Mr. Howes: Balance sheet, ‘“‘shmalance” sheet—nobody can make any sense 
at all out of them. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They can not? 


Mr. HowEs: This gentleman here, Mr. Smythe, is a very knowledgeable and 
thoughtful scholar. He is a professor at a university in Toronto. His colleague is 
at Carleton College. They can speak much more knowledgeably than I—and at 
least I am frank about that. It does not make any sense to me. As a matter of 
fact, I can not keep my own cheque book straight. And I bank, incidentally, in 
Buffalo. How do you like that one? 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, I speak from 50 years of experience— 


Mr. Howes: That is fine, Mr. McLean; grand; that is good. You should 
know. You tell me where they hid the $2 million. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I am asking you. 
Mr. Howes: It is your— 


Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): I imagine they charged it to inner reserve. I do 
not know. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Our customary procedure up until now has 
been to have the members ask the witness questions. 


Mr. Howss: Mr. Chairman, it did not start out very well, you know. I am no 
saint, either, and I admit it. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Howes has an example of the disclosure of loss. Does it 
compare, for example, with the action of the management of the First National 
City Bank which found itself in the embarrassing situation of discovering a huge 
loss? What do you mean, Mr. Howes, by “huge’’? 


Mr. HowsEs: It was eleven odd million dollars. 
Mr. CLERMONT: How much? 
Mr. Howss: Eleven odd million dollars. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I thought we were told by a previous witness that it was 
about $4 million. This is the First National City— 


Mr. Howes: According to this it was $11 million. I do not know, Mr. 
Clermont. It was a very substantial loss. 


Mr. CLERMONT: I will accept ‘‘substantial loss”, but— 


Mr. HowEs: What has First National City got to do with it, anyway? We are 
on paragraph number 1 here. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Yes, we are on number 1; but it is about loss disclosure. 


Mr. Howes: I see. Well, from my recollection it was $11 million. I am just 
going by press reports. 


Mr. CLERMONT: That is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Howes: I am sorry, Mr. Clermont. I did not mean to be rude to you, sir. 
Mr. CLERMONT: That is all right. I can take it and give it back. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on paragraph 1? 
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Mr. Howes: Gentlemen, there is just one thing further that I have to say. 
Since this was sent here, on November 30, our good friends, the Bank of 
Commerce—fine folks that they are—they are 49 per cent owners of a firm called 
United Dominions Corporation of Canada Limited, and subsidiary companies, a 
very substantial firm. Now, a big point made by the Bankers’ Association is that 
it would be bad for public confidence to disclose all these things which we feel 
need to be disclosed. They make a really big deal of this. Let us say that it may 
be that they speak with forked tongues. 


On December 13, which was, just nicely, two weeks after everybody had to 
have their briefs in, United Dominions Corporation of Canada Limited and 
subsidiary companies, due to the realities of the financial marketplace, as Mr. 
Lafferty says, could not sell their debentures unless they came up with the goods. 
They just could not do it. The goods they came up with—and here it is; the 
whole works—and if this is the case the fact is the exact opposite— 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to the statement entered by the United 
Dominions Corporation? 

Mr. Howss: That is right. I would like you gentlemen to have a look at this. 
I am sure that our good banking friends would give them all they wanted. It is 
the whole “works’’. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are suggesting that there is more information in this 
statement of a subsidiary— 


Mr. Howes: Have a look at it. 


The CHAIRMAN: —which issues debentures, than in the statements of the 
parent bank. 


Mr. Howss: Yes, if you would like to know from the liquidity statements of 
September 30 exactly how much funds they have got out, how much is in trucks 
and how much is in different markets, the whole “works” is here. 

Now, here is the thing: the fact of the matter is that instead of its being bad 
for public confidence that people should know, just ask yourselves this: What is 
it that, if the public knew about it, would ruin their confidence in the banks? 
These good gentlemen from the Bankers’ Association are coming here again; am I 
correct? Ask them this question: What is it that, if disclosed, would cause the 
public to lose confidence in our banks? The answer would be a very fascinating 
thing to hear. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we have asked them that already. 


Mr. Howes: Well, maybe you should ask them again in the light of what you 
see here, because when the market actually does go “lousy” for funds, which is, 
as Mr. what’s-his-name said, absolutely ‘‘grim’’—those Hartford insurance com- 
panies will not loan Canadian companies 10 cents. And who can blame them? 
Would you gentlemen lend them any money? I certainly would not even if I had 
any money to lend. 

The CHAIRMAN: But you have it in Buffalo. 


Mr. Howes: Yes, I do; what little funds I have are in Buffalo. Do you know 
why? Because they do not charge for clearing cheques in Buffalo. 

Anyway, there is the whole “works” from our good friends and colleagues, 
the Bank of Commerce. 
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What is that, Mr. Fulton, I did not hear you? 
Mr. CLERMONT: How can the banks be our colleagues? 
Mr. HowEs: Well, we will say our “countrymen”. Okay? 


Mr. LAMBERT: All right; but since you are showing expertise in interpreting 
the financial statements of this particular corporation— 


Mr. Howes: Can I speak to this learned gentleman, here? It is better to 
work in a man’s language. Even a “nut” like me can understand it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes; but, on the other hand, you told us at the beginning that 
you could not understand, or make heads or tails of, any financial statements. I 
asked you, Mr. Howes, in all sincerity, a shareholder of a chartered bank, and 
having attended meetings, how you felt that the statements were not very 
meaningful, and you said, ‘How do I know? How can I understand them?” 


Mr. Howes: They are gibberish. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Then you come along with something else, a series of financial 
statements, and say, “hook at how well they are prepared”. 


Mr. Howes: If you are finished talking, sir, I would like— 


Mr. LaMBERT: You have suddenly acquired knowledge if you were able to 
qualify these as meaningful to you, and as being properly prepared; yet a few 
moments ago you told me that you could not tell me how and why statements 
should be meaningful. I am trying to get you to help us. 


Mr. Howes: You forgot the key word, sir—‘bank” statements; and I should 
say, further, “Canadian bank statements.” 


Mr. LAMBERT: I asked you how they were not meaningful, and how you 
wanted to make them meaningful, and you said that you did not know anything 
about financial statements. 


Mr. HowEs: I think it is a little out of sequence, but at any rate— 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think, perhaps, Mr. Howes made the suggestion that 
they should give greater information on their losses. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This will appear in his brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; and, secondly, he has made some specific proposals in ~ 


general terms—whatever their source—which I would gather he supports, and 
he is putting them before us for our consideration. That is basically it. 


Mr. Howes: What I have done, Mr. Chairman, is to dig up what are 
acknowledged, at least in the American banking community—and I hesitate to 
say it, because I am pariah in the Canadian banking community—to be the 
experts. They were kind enough to send along, without any charge, what they 
thought was the ideal statement. When I say, quite frankly, that I am not 
knowledgeable I am just admitting my ignorance. 


The CHAIRMAN: But you are submitting— 
Mr. Howes: Well, I am saying that these are the experts. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; you are submitting to us, with your commendation, 
actually, the articles and so on, written by individuals, which are appended to 
your brief. 
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Mr. Howes: Yes; for your consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think that in fairness to Mr. Howes we should take 
what he is putting forward in the spirit in which he is doing it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I hope so. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Howes: Thank you, sir. May I, by the way, gentlemen, bring another 
matter to your kind attention? It is very— 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is true that— 
Mr. Howes: This is not what we were discussing, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Although I did permit certain questions to 
illustrate the background and circumstances which led to your making these 
presentations to us, as we have done with other witnesses, our general procedure 
is to deal in as orderly a fashion as possible with the specific points raised by the 
witness. You have been good enough to make your points in quite an orderly 
fashion, numbered 1 to 17, and have even given us a bit of poetry to cheer us on 
our way, as a conclusion. 

Mr. Howes: Well, humour does not do any harm, does it? 

The CHAIRMAN: No; not even around the Finance Committee. We have to 
try—although it is not always easy—to proceed in this order. 

Your first point is to urge that annual returns should be complete in every 
respect. You have submitted, in support of this, an article by Vincent Egan, who, 
I gather, is of the Toronto Star, and so on. 

Now, are there further questions on paragraph 1? 


Mr. Howes: Could I add a little something? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, our time is limited, and there may be questions on the 
other paragraphs. 


Mr. Howes: It will just take one second; really it would. These gentlemen 
here would like to hear it. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have checked with them, have you? 


Mr. HowEs: Well, they are my friends; I am sure they would like to hear it. 
Standard and Poor, who do the rating of people all over the world—or in North 
America, at any rate—do not rate our banks. Do you know why? They say it is 
because they cannot get any information and they do not know what is going on. 
The largest brokerage firm in the world says: The reported net income of the 
individual bank does not reflect full earnings power, since it is stated only after 
reserve, after transfers cf undisclosed amounts to or from inner reserves. Inner 
reserves represent funds set aside as additional security against possible future 
liabilities; these reserves are partially tax-free. Although internal reserves then 
are not available for individual banks, transfers to inner reserves are reported 
for the system as a whole—and it goes on. 


In other words, you cannot tell “beans’’ about them—not a thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Although you did not want to give the name, I think, 
perhaps, unless this is marked as confidential, that we should know who this is. 


Mr. Howes: It is Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes; copyright 1964, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, & 
Smith, headed “(Canadian Chartered Banks”. That is what you quoted from? 


Mr. HowEs: Yes, sir. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, you can tell what they bring out of inner 
reserves by the income tax they pay, can you not? 


Mr. Howes: There are reserves before and after taxes. There is something 
called a rest account. You know, that account never gets a rest. If they lose too 
many bucks on a herd of cows they move it out of the rest account. It*1s*the 
biggest farce. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): There was a fellow who looked at them coming 
around and he eventually made good and became a millionaire; so it works both 
ways. 

Mr. Howes: What I have to ask myself, and what I think all present should 
ask themselves, is: How did we get this thing hoisted on us? It is an absolute 
farce and mockery—this so-called financial statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions or comments specifically 
related to paragraph 1? Mr. Laflamme? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: It is stated in the brief—the pages are not numbered—that 
the Bank of Montreal, for instance, has more than 24,000 shareholders 22,544 
having under 500 shares; 845 having between 500 aad 1,000 shares; and 710 
having over 1,000 each. Do you mean to say out of all those people none of them 
knows what is going on in the Bank of Montreal? 


Mr. HowEs: Well, we all get these financial statements, for what they are 
worth, Mr. Laflamme. But suppose you were a shareholder in the Bank of 
Montreal and you felt that for one reason or another the present management 
was not attending to its duties properly. You might want to get in touch with 
your fellow shareholders to acquaint them with a certain situation and to 
ask—and surely there is nothing wrong, in this fair land of ours, with asking—to 
be given their vote. You say, “Will you give me your vote!”. You do it every 
couple of years, do you not? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I am not talking about elections. 


Mr. HowsEs: Well, it is the same. At any rate, to answer your question: Yes, 
they would know what is going on because they are mailed the annual reports, 
for what they are worth. But let us suppose that the shareholders would lke to 
get in touch with each other. In your constituency people just go and knock on 
each other’s doors, but you cannot do that as a bank shareholder. You can only 
communicate with people with 500 or more shares, and that means $30,000 odd 
invested, which is a considerable amount of money. The great bulk of the 
shareholders are not known and you cannot get in touch with them. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Well, let us talk about the Bank of Montreal again. 
Mr. HowEs: Very well, sir. 


Mr. LAFLAMME: Who knows what is going on, in your opinion among all 
those shareholders? Who knows what is going on at the Bank of Montreal. 


Mr. HowEs: Mr. Laflamme, I— 
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Mr. LAFLAMME: If the shareholders do not know, who knows? Nobody 
knows? 


Mr. Howes: Well, the management knows. 
Mr. LAFLAMME: Nobody knows. 


Mr. Howes: If the shareholders have to go by the financial statement they 
get once a year, then they most assuredly do not know what is going on. Does 
that answer your question? 


Mr. LAFLAMME: I understood it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any questions on paragraph 2? 


Mr. LAMBERT: What do you think the effect of that accumulative voting 
would be? 

Mr. Howes: Well, if you gentlemen, in your wisdom, see your way clear to 
recommending that our shareholders be able to communicate with each other— 
and I surely hope I can convince you that that badly needs doing—it means that 
they may be able to elect their own directors. The way it is now, the sale of 10 
million shares—it is really something to behold, gentlemen, this great heap of 
proxies on the table. I am sure you know how accumulative voting works. There 
are 70 directors, say; well, instead of voting once 70 times, your one vote has the 
weight of 70 votes; so that the minority shareholders can get themselves rep- 
resentation on the board of directors. That is what it would do. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): One director? 

Mr. Howes: Yes, sir. Is that not better than it is now? 

Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Well, who would this director represent? 

Mr. Howes: Well, he would represent the small shareholders, presumably, if 
they are ever got together. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): The small shareholders, yes; but what small 
shareholders? 

Mr. Howes: Which ones? 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Are the small shareholders all going to get togeth- 
er and elect a director? 

Mr. Howes: Well, if you let me go along further with my humble recom- 
mendations I think that will answer itself. 

Mr. McLEAn (Charlotte): Who is going to get them together? Would it be 
you? 

Mr. Howes: Supposing something is going wrong in the bank— 

An hon. MEMBER: And they did get together. 

Mr. Howes: Well, when this night is over—please God!—I am out of the 
banking business; so let it be some body else. But suppose it is going so “lousy”’ 
and they pull off some more of these huge ‘“‘goofs’”—and they have been pulling 
some “‘dandies’”—and this is not ancient history, like the Billie Sol Estes deal, 
you know, which does not make them smell any too good—but at any rate— 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting that Canadian banks are involved with 
Billie Sol Estes? 
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Mr. HowEs: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Canadian banks? 


Mr. Howss: Sure; unfortunately, this is a photocopy of a photocopy, but I 
have the first photocopy here. 


The CHAIRMAN: How does that fit in with the best evidence rule? 


Mr. HoweEs: It is like a bump on a log. Anyhow, it is in here, Mr. Gray. I will 
get it for you. 


I am sorry; I am getting a little mixed up. Shall we carry on, gentleman? 
Who asked that question? 


The CHAIRMAN: I did. 


Mr. Howes: Oh, I am sorry, sir. Was it about Sol Estes and the Canadian 
banks? 

The CHAIRMAN: I asked if you were suggesting that Canadian banks were 
involved with Billie Sol Estes, which is rather intriguing, if not fascinating. 

Mr. Howes: I was fascinated myself; that is why I brought it up. 

We have one of our good representatives from the Bank of Montreal here, 
and they were the biggest losers, so he should be able to tell you about it. 

Mr. FULTON: It is on page 11— 

Mr. HowEs: Page 6. 

Mr. FULTON: Page VI. 


Mr. Howes: Unfortunately, it is not readable, gentlemen, but I did not mean 


it that way. Oh, here we are. It has to do with Pioneer Finance in Detroit the 
underlined part. 


The CHAIRMAN: This very quickly gives you the link between Pioneer 
Finance and Billie Sol Estes. 


Mr. Howes: Our Canadian banks were amongst the biggest lenders to a firm 
called Pioneer Finance in Detroit. For example, the Bank of Montreal, King 
Street, $3,500,000; our good and true friends, the Bank of Commerce, 3 million; 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, 2 million. Just what they are doing lending money to 
these American firms when we are supposedly short of funds is beyond me. At 
any rate, ask them that one, too. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Is it because of that that you went to Buffalo? 
Mr. HowEs: No. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Was it Canadian money or American money 
that they lent these firms? 


Mr. Howes: Well, I should imagine it was American money; it was a Detroit 
outfit. 


Mr. McLEANn (Charlotte): Was it money, I mean, that they got in the United 
States, or was it Canadian money, got up here and transferred to the United 
States? 


Mr. Howes: I am sure I cannot answer that, Mr. McLean; I do not know. 
Wherever they got it, they threw it away. At any rate, this Pioneer Finance 
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loaned its money to Billie Sol Estes and his colleagues, then he stole it. What 
more can you say than that? I do not know if they will get anything back from it 
or not; I hope they do. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes; I see. In your opinion. The link is there because the 
Canadian banks loaned money to Pioneer Finance which, in turn, went broke. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They have written this money off in their state- 
ments? 

Mr. Howes: How would I know that, Mr. McLean? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on paragraph 3? 

Mr. Howes: There have not been any questions at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the privilege of the members to decide whether or not 
they are going to ask any questions. It is one of the elementary rules that we 
have here. 


Mr. Howes: I hope that means they are for it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is up to them to make up their minds at the 
appropriate time. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I cannot understand this 
section 3, Mr. Howes. Is this a practice that exists in Canada or is this a practice 
that exists in the United States? 


Mr. HowEs: Oh, very definitely in Canada; It is the custom here. First of all, 
Canadian shareholders are unfortunately—there is nothing that I say to you sir 
that I cannot document with what I have got in here. Unlike my former 
colleague, but at any rate— 


The CHAIRMAN: Your former colleague? 
Mr. HowEs: Well, my predecessor here. 
An hon. MEMBER: Are you associated with him? 
Mr. Howes: Shall I say colleague or predecessor? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is it the practice in Canada for brokers to vote stock check 
which they hold in street form? 

Mr. Howes: Not only that but they make a practice of soliciting the proxies 
from the brokers; and these are not the beneficial owners of this stock, and it 
should not be the case. 

Mr. LAMBERT: The banks solicit the proxies from the brokers? 

Mr. HowEs: I cannot necessarily say, in all fairness and truth, the banks, 
because I do not know. I know what is done by other corporations; and at any 
rate it should not be able to be done, in my opinion. They should pass along those 
proxies to the beneficial owners, for them to decide whether or not they should 
vote them. Whether the banks do, or do not, I do not know. 

Mr. LAMBERT: In Canada do the brokers actually hold back the proxies, do 
they act on the proxies themselves, or do they pass them on to the beneficial 
owners? 


Mr. HowsEs: No, they do not pass them on. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: This is known for a fact? 
Mr. HowEs: Yes, sir. 
Mr. LAMBERT: That is your testimony. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions on paragraph 3, we will 
move on to paragraph 4. 

If there are no questions or comments about paragraph 4, we will move on 
to paragraph 5. If there are no questions on paragraph 5 we will move on to 
paragraph 6. 


Mr. Futon: I think that paragraph 6 is an interesting enough paragraph. I 
am not quite sure that the conclusions in it are warranted. 

Have you had any opportunity really to inspect the share register of the 
Bank of Commerce? 


Mr. Howes: No, I did not, Mr. Fulton, because they will not let you. One 
cannot do it. The only place to do it is here next door. I sent my secretary down 
to do that very thing. 


Mr. FULTON: You say at the top of a page of your brief: 


Holders of 500 or more shares are less than 10 per cent of all share- 
holders. 


Do you mean that they hold less than 10 per cent of the shares that remain? 
Is that what you mean? I think your own figures rather contradict the statement 
as you have it there. 


Mr. Howes: I did not mean it that way, Mr. Fulton. I mean that if there are 
a thousand shareholders over 10 per cent of them have less than five hundred 
shares. In other words, what this does—and this is the only explanation I can 
possibly find for it—is that it perpetuates management in these banks. Ask 
yourself this: What possible explanation could there be for this setup? Have you 
any comments Mr. Fulton? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think it is up to Mr. Fulton to decide whether or not 
he wishes to ask questions, or make comments. 


Mr. FuttTon: I asked a question, and I have reread it in my question and 
answer. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What would be the purpose, Mr. Howes, of being able to 
obtain the names of all the shareholders? 


Mr. HowEs: Well, suppose one wants to oust management. How does one go 
about it? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Attend the meeting. 


Mr. Howes: What is the purpose of attending a meeting when there are 
great heaps of proxies this high on the table? You have no chance at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: What you are suggesting is— 


Mr. LAMBERT: Why would you want to oust management if this is on the 
basis of some sort of small shareholders’ league that is organized? 


Mr. Howes: I mean, why would anybody want to be elected? Perhaps they 
just want to be. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Even political manage- 
ments are sometimes ousted, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I would like you to elaborate a little more on that. 


Mr. Howes: Well, why did your opponent want to be elected last election? 
Maybe he— 


Mr. LAMBERT: He thought it out ata meeting on election day. 
Mr. Howes: Well, for whatever reason. 


The CHAIRMAN: But at the same time he was able to get the names of all the 
voters beforehand from the voters list. 


Mr. Howes: Thank you, sir. I appreciate that. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We all of us try to get 
those names. 


Mr. Howes: Yes; well, try here. And gentlemen, we have spent a half an 
hour, and it seems fascinating, you will blow a heap of dust off and here are 
these names—at least those with 500 or more shares—and these will be a year 
old. For what reason? We live in an age of automation. I mean when they mail 
out your proxy forms for you to sign in favour of management, it is done on a 
beautiful mailing machine, and the whole 24 thousand, I am sure, just go out 
like mad; but if you want to find out the shareholder—oh, oh. 


The CHAIRMAN: What you are saying is that the existing management has 
access to each individual name, but the shareholder does not? 


Mr. HowEs: Sure. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you tell us how that compares with, say, the Canada 
Corporations Act, or the Ontario— 


Mr. HowsEs: I tell you, Mr. Gray; these acts—and thank God for it too—are 
in the process of being changed. I will put it this way: The only companies which 
make full disclosure—and this is in my brief, too—are ones that are listed on the 
New York stock exchange. These recommendations are nothing revolutionary 
gentlemen; I mean these are presently available to the shareholders of compa- 
nies listed on the big board in New York. Suppose they wish to circularise the 
shareholders—providing of course, it has to do with the company’s affairs—they 
must put your mailing piece in with their proxy solicitations. You have to pay 
for the mailing and handling, which is fair enough. Remember, they use compa- 
ny funds; you use your own funds; but at least you can do it. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Ordinarily you can get the share list in an 
ordinary corporation from a trust company, can you not, by paying so much? 


Mr. Howes: You can go and copy it down. You cannot do it for the banks. 


What they have is a list of daily transfers, and what good that is to anybody, 
I do not know. They have this list of daily transfers and they keep it at their 
different transfer offices across the world. But if you wish to find out the actual 
shareholders of the bank you must come here to the Parliament Buildings and 
dig in these great, big, old tomes and copy them out. Then you get only less than 
10 per cent of all shareholders—we will get to this in paragraph number 7 
here—and tens of thousands of them are registered in the bank’s nonimee 
names. I am ahead of myself, but that is another interesting point. 
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Mr. McLEAN (Charlotte): Do you mean to tell me that the bank owns its 
own shares? 


Mr. Howzs: Yes sir. The banks have nominees called Roycan, Montor, 
Bankmont, Gee & Company, and many others. These are owned by the banks. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): How do you know that? 

Mr. Howes: Well, the banks admit it, for one thing. All the brokers know it. 
Whenever the Bank of Commerce buys a share it is made out to Gee & Company. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Yes, they own company shares, I know; but do 
they own their own shares. 

Mr. Howes: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): What? 

Mr. HowEs: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLean (Charlotte): They own their own shares. 

Mr. Futon: Who is “they’”—the directors of the bank? 


Mr. Howes: The banks themselves, sir. The fact is that I happen to be a little 
more knowledgeable on the Bank of Commerce than on others—not, by the way, 
out of respect for them; it does not mean that they are any better or any worse 
than any other bank; but they happen to be the closest one to me. There is no 
other reason. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): Well, if they own their own shares they can vote 
themselves in, or vote themselves out. 


Mr. Howes: Yes; but they do not own all that number of their own shares. 
When we get to paragraph number 7I do not think we are up to it yet— 


An hon. MEMBER: I think we are. 


Mr. Howes: Are we? Well, they are forbidden by law to own their own 
shares. That is what the present act says. However, there are tens of thousands, 
and probably hundreds of thousands—I do not know, because I got bored 
looking—but they are right there for anybody to look at—-shares in the names of 
these banks’ nominees. Now, who owns them? The bank themselves 


Mr. FuLtToN: Did you ask the Inspector General? 
Mr. McLean (Charlotte): But you have said that the banks own them. 


Mr. Howes: Put it this way: Suppose you had a private company called 
McLean & Company or Mac Incorporated. If you were known to be the owner of 
that company would it not pretty well follow that you would own the shares? If 
you have shareholders— 


Mr. McLEeAN (Charlotte): I do not know; but if it was against the law I 
would be careful. 


Mr. Howes: Well, it is against the law. However, there is nobody who is 
empowered to go behind this facade and find out who, in fact, are the beneficial 
owners. This is my point. Why have something in the law if there is no way to 
check on it? I hope you gentlemen will look— 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I think that perhaps the witness is not aware 
of this provision in the bank bill, clause 75, subclause (2): 
Except as authorized by or under this Act, the bank shall not, directly 
or indirectly, (c) acquire, deal in or lend money or make advances upon 
the security of shares of the capital stock of the bank or any other bank; 


Mr. Howes: All right, sir. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It says “acquire the shares of the capital stock, directly or 
indirectly.” Now, this is not a new section. 


Mr. Howes: I know; which is why I said that there must be somebody 
empowered to go behind this facade and see who are the beneficial owners. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting that the Inspector General of Banks at 
the present time does not have power to ask for this information? 


Mr. HowEs: Oh, no; but from reading the Act can anybody tell me that he 
has? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Now, wait a minute. You are making a flat assertion there. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Mr. Chairman, the witness has named Bankmont & 
Company and Gee & Company. Are these actual companies that exist? 

Mr. Howes: I suppose I should have gone so far as to go and search in the 
registry office and see who is the registered owner of Gee & Company. In fact, I 
did not do it. However, we do not have to look any further than this room. We 
have a gentleman here from the Bank of Commerce, and he can answer that for 
you. 


Mr. CLERMONT: But he is not on the witness stand. You are the witness. 


Mr. Howes: I will state definitely, for sure and certain—as certain as anyone 
can be in this world—that shares in the name of Gee & Company belong to the 
Bank of Commerce. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you talking about Bank of Commerce shares? 


Mr. Howes: Bank of Commerce shares; any shares, but Bank of Commerce 
shares, as well as others. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well those are the ones we would be particularly interested 
in the light of the prohibition in the Bank Act. 

Mr. Howes: I mean to say, perhaps they are owned on behalf of clients. I do 
not doubt—as a matter of fact I would be almost sure—that these gentlemen 
would not contravene a law, but the fact is that, from my reading of the Bank 
Act, there is nobody empowered to find out whether they are, or are not. 

If Mr. Elderkin is here, or Mr. Scott, or anybody from his department, they 
can answer it, and if I am wrong, well, it would not be for the first time. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Do I understand correctly that you say the Bank of 
Commerce owns Gee & Co.? 

Mr. HowEs: That is right. 

Mr. More (Regina City): That they hold Bank of Commerce shares and you 
have reason to believe that they themselves are the beneficial owner of those 
shares, 
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Mr. Howes: I do not know that, sir; I have no way of knowing it, but we 
should be able to find out. It is the only point I am trying to make. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there further questions on paragraph 8? 


Mr. GILBERT: To your knowledge, do you know who owns Roycan or 
Montor. 


Mr. Howes: I do not know. 
Mr. GILBERT: Just Gee & Co. Is that it? 
Mr. HowEs: Bankmont is obviously the Bank of Montreal. 


Mr. McLean (Charlotte): I think when one of the banks was before us they 
said Torbay was the Bank of Toronto, the Toronto-Dominion Bank. Did they not 
say that? 


The CHAIRMAN: If I can use the phrase of the witness, we will have our 
colleague or our friend from the banking industry back with us, and also the 
Inspector General. It has all been recorded, and we can pursue this. 


Mr. Futon: A lot of directors could go to jail and be subject to very heavy 
fines, Mr. Chairman, if these allegations are true. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Howes: Really, I do not think it is human affairs. Iam sure they would 
not be so indiscreet; I am quite sure they would not. But the fact is that there is 
no one in power to find out. Such things have happened in the past; consequently 
they can happen in the future. Why have a law if there is no way to check on it. I 
am making a bigger deal here than what this thing amounts to. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What makes you think that the Inspector General cannot go 
behind. 


Mr. Howes: From my reading of that poem you have there. 


Mr. FULTON: Clause 139 reads as follows: 

Every person who refuses to give evidence under oath or to produce 
any book or document material thereto when required to do so by the 
Inspector or his representative when acting under subsection (4) of 
section 65— 


and you have to look at that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think in general the Inspector General has very wide 
powers to acquire information from banks. 


Mr. FULTON: Clause 65 reads in part: 


The Inspector, from time to time, but not less frequently than once in 
each calendar year, shall make or cause to be made, such examination and 
inquiry into the affairs or business of each bank as he may deem to be 
necessary or expedient, and for such purposes take charge on the prem- 
ises of the assets of the bank or any portion thereof, if the need should 
arise, for the purposes of statisfying himself that the provisions of this Act 
having reference to the safety of the creditors and shareholders of each 
such bank are being duly observed and that the bank is in a sound 
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financial condition, and at the conclusion of each such examination and 
inquiry shall report thereon to the Minister. 


Clause 139 reads: 
Every person who refuses to give evidence under oath or to produce 
any book or document material thereto when required to do so by the 


Inspector or his representative when acting under subsection (4) of 
section 65 is guilty of an offence against this Act. 


So it is quite clear that the powers of the Inspector to compel complete 
- disclosure are as wide as you would want and some people might say, wider than 
they should be. Mr. Howes, I think I should record my condemnation of your 
attitude when you say pointblank, without asking the Inspector, that you are 
Satisfied that all these shares are owned by the banks, when you could have 
asked the Inspector and conceivably got that information from him, or you could 
have found out whether he ever had made an inspection to satisfy himself 
whether or not they were in fact owned by the banks. 


Mr. HowEs: Did I say that they were owned by the banks? 
Mr. FULTON: It seems to me your brief said so. 


Mr. HowsEs: If we have to go into it all that deeply, I did not say that. What 
I said was that I felt that someone should be empowered to make sure. 


Mr. FuLTON: The Inspector of Banks is empowered to make sure. 

Mr. HowEs: That is fine then, Mr. Fulton. I have many mistakes in my life. 
However, I made them in good faith. 

The CHAIRMAN: At least one point in your brief has already found accept- 
ance in the legislative sphere. Are there any further questions on paragraph (8). 


Mr. LAMBERT: It could be that the interest on a loan of a certain size is not 
charged for six months on a demand loan. There is no indication that the interest 
shall be charged up monthly, quarterly or anything less than annually. There- 
fore, why should that loan on which for instance no interest is received for six 
months, be termed a delinquent loan. 

Mr. Howes: I am sure that the people who write the law would write it in a 
proper legal fashion. What I meant to say was, six months after the due date of 
the loan; it could well be a one year loan on which no interest or principal was to 
be paid until one year from that date. 


Mr. FULTON: Or the due date. 

Mr. Howes: If there have been no funds six months after the due date. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That does not say so with regard to demand loans. 

Mr. Howes: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. LamMBert: And I think today, except for consumer loans, you will find 
that most Canadian bank loans are demand loans rather than term loans. 

The CHAIRMAN: Paragraph 9. 

Mr. CLERMONT: Paragraph 9 states: 

The Inspector of Banks should be required to supervise closely loans 
made by banks to finance companies. 
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Then further on it states: 
Apparently the situation was so bad shortly after the collapse, that 
unless the Bank of Canada had stepped in and arranged that huge 
amounts of cash be shovelled into many finance companies— 


How can the Bank of Canada do that? 


Mr. Howes: Through their re-discount privileges. As Mr. Lafferty was 
saying—and I think we all have to agree with him here—these things are done 
by word of mouth. I did not make this up, sir; I have the press clipping here. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You say you did not make it up, but you are taking the 
responsibility for that brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would wonder, sir, whether the Bank of Canada has the 
authority to put cash directly from its coffers into— 


Mr. Howes: Arranged. I am not saying it did it. The president of Traders 
Finance was one who discussed this at great length. Gentlemen, this is not the 
time to discuss that Atlantic matter but Mr. Lafferty was not kidding; apparently 
it was really grim. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You said that in some ways Mr. Lafferty talked too much. 
Mr. Howes: I did not say that. 
The CHAIRMAN: What was said about comparisons? 


Mr. HowEs: But anyway, whether or not the Bank of Canada recommended 
that the banks make funds available—if I must word it in such long legal 
words—it is my contention that because of Atlantic, British Mortgage and this 
Prudential thing,—I was incidentally, asked at a creditor’s meeting about Pru- 
dential Finance—you gentlemen would need no more reason for the Bank Act to 
be changed than to see those old folks who had been stripped of their funds. It 
can happen with banks too, you know. 

Mr. More (Regina City): Yes but the Inspector General of Banks, by a 
regulating and having power over bank loans to Prudential, would not have 
helped the person who bought their debentures and got stuck. How would that 
save them? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think probably your point there is that it might help the 
banks, not the— 


An hon. MEMBER: It collapsed though earlier. 


Mr. Howes: Maybe that would have been a good thing. But anyway, may 
I say that I made the recommendation after due consideration, sir. Mr. Saxon 
in the United States feels the same way, and with good reason. And remember, 
our American neighbours had much, much tighter banking laws than we have. 
Maybe we need them. 


Mr. CLERMONT: According to your report they had seven bankruptcies in 
1966. 

Mr. HowEs: Yes sir. Canadian banks are like a cornerstore, you know; they 
are not all that. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, mention was made of cash being shovelled into 
many finance companies. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should take a moment and help Mr. Howes find 
his clipping. If you cannot, perhaps you can mail it to us later. 
Are there any questions on paragraphs 10 to 15 inclusive. 


Mr. More (Regina City): How would you expect proxies to be recorded if 
an owner was able to change his proxy up to the time of the actual vote, and 
with thousands of proxies, how on earth could this possibly work? 


Mr. Howes: The number of shareholders that turn up at a meeting is a small 
fraction of the total shareholders. 


Mr. More (Regina City): Yes, but how can an owner formally change his 
proxy up to the time of the vote? If he is not at the meeting he would not have 
a proxy. 


Mr. Howes: If you have a true election going, there are people of different 
opinions who solicit one vote. The way it is now—at least in the one bank that I 
know of—you have to have your proxy in five days prior to the meeting. Things 
can happen and people change their opinion in that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: How do you claim the proxy should be drafted now, Sir, 
with respect to— 


Mr. Howss: The March case, you mean? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Howes: Well, you are given the name of the President and two or three 
of his colleagues, for instance the general manager. You could say: I agree that 
Mr. so and so, or barring him Mr. such and such, or barring him somebody else 
can represent me at this meeting. It is such a simple thing. Or you could fill in 
some other name. 

An hon. MEMBER: Do you know his right name? 

Mr. Futon: A little blank space is so easy. It has to be registered surely 
some time in advance of the meeting, and it takes some time to register. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your point is that this blank space is not usually found in 
the bank proxy forms. 

Mr. Howss: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now on paragraph 16, is it not the custom now that annual 
reports of the chartered banks be in both French and English. 


Mr. Howes: Well, if it is, I have not seen them. It could well be. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, I have received an annual report in French 
from seven banks for 1963, 1964 and 1965. I did not request the eighth one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on paragraph 17. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Of ccurse, as you should know now, the merger of the 
Commerce and Imperial was after approval by the cabinet on recommendation 
of the Treasury Board. Therefore it goes even higher than the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada. This is a statutory requirement. It has always been. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will not ask Mr. Howes to answer questions on his taste 
in poetry because that is a very personal matter. 

If there are no other questions or comments which the members consider 
urgent at this time with respect to Mr. Howes’ submission, I suggest that we 
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adjourn the meeting until next Thursday. We may want to look at Mr. Howes’ 
brief not only in the light of Mr. Howes himself presenting it, but also in the 
light of the addenda he has attached and the people who have signed their names 
to it with respect to the articles and so on. 


Thank you, Mr. Howes, for giving us an opportunity to hear your views. 


I declare this meeting adjourned until next Thursday at 11.00 a.m. 
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